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NATIONAL INDIAN ASSOCIATION. 


OBJECTS OF THE ASSOCIATION. 

To extend a knowledge of India in England, and an interest in the 
people of that country. 

To co-operate with all efforts made for advancing education and social 
feforni in India. • 

To promote friendly intercourse between English people and the people 
of India. 

TILE ASSOCIATION CARRIES OUT THESE OBJECTS BY THE FOLLOWING 
AND OTIIEjft Mi^HOI!i3 

1. The publication <Sf a monthly Journal recording educational work 
and social progress in India, arid diffusing information and opinions on 
Indian subjects. 

2. Lectures in connection with the Objects above stated. 

3. Grants in encouragement of female education, grants to educational 
and philanthropic institutions in India, gifts of books to libraries, prizes 
for schools, &c. 

4. Extending the employment of Medic.fi Women in India. 

5. Selecting English teachers for families and schools. 

6. Help and friendly offices to Indian teachers visiting England for 
purposes connected with their profession. 

7. Affording needful information to Indians in England, supplying 
them with introductions, &c. 

8. Soirees and occasional Excursions to places of interest. 

In fiidia there are Branch Associations at Calcutta, Bombay and 
Madras, which underlfikc educational work and promote social intercourse 
between English and Indians, 
c i 

This Assockftion, which was established by Miss Carpenter, has now 
existed fourteen ycars4 The Committee desire to promote, by the various 
practical methods indicated above, increased sympathy and union between 
English people and the people of India, *^hey therefore request co- 
operation from all who are interested in India’s moral and intellectual 
progress. 

t In all the proceedings of thin Association the principle of non-interference 
in religion is strictly mrijiluineiL 

t MEMBERSHIP, ETC. 

Subscript! on*i and donations to the Association to be paid to the London 
and Westminster Bank, 1 St. James’ Square, S.W. ; to Francis Wyllik, 
5fisq., Treasurer, East India United Service Club, S.W. ; to Alan Green- 
well, Esq. (Bristol), Treasurer, 8 Alma Road, Clifton ; or to Miss 
E. A. Manning, Hon c Sc— Subscriptions are^due January* 1st of the 
current jCar. . . 

A payment of ten guineas or of Rs. 10u*constitutes the donor a Life 
Member; an annual siirb&cription of 10/- and upwards constitutes Member- 
Aiip. members are entitled to receive invitations to the Soirees and 
Meetings of the Association, and the monthly Journal. % m 

The Journal may 'be subscribed for separately, 5 / - annum, in ad- 
vance, post free, by Entice to th^ Publishers (London, Kegan^aul & Co. 5 
Bristol, J. W. Arrowsmith) ; and it can be procured through Booksellers. 

In India the J ouraal K-ay be obtained from the Secretaries of the Branches* 
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MEDICAL WOMEN Ffc)R INDIA. 

Wk are glad to be able to report another generous offer 
lately made at Bombay in furtherance of the scheme initiated 
by MrAKittredge and Mr. Sorabjee Shapoorjee Bengallee, 
already so munificently responded to, for establishing tw<? 
qualified medical women in practice in that city. A Maho- 
medan gentleman, Mr. JHajee Curreem Mahomed Sulliman, 
having been informed that it would be very desirable that 
there should be a Dispensary separate from the P..H. Catna Hos- 
pital, proposed to build one at the cost, of ills. 20,000. JJhis 
offer is the more valuable on account of the tipge that yinSt 
elapse before the Hospital can be completed. TWfe Committee 
will now be able to make arrangements without delay for 
securing fur the women of the poorer # classes the benefit of 
medical attendance fron» Miss Pecliey. 

The following letter announced the liberal proposal 

Me SSI’s. G. A. Kittredge and Sorabjee* Shapoorjee 
Bengallee, Cfl.E. 

# Dear Sire, — I am informed that it is at least questionable 
whether, in the interests of the* patients 9 of a hospital, a die- 
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pensary should be attached to it; furthermore, I am anxious 
that the lady doctors ^iow on their way to Bombay should liave 
earlier means of working among the poor than the new hospital 
oanr afford, owing to the time required for the construction of so 
large a building. I beg therefore to offer to put up at once a 
building, to cost about Rs. 20,000, to be used permanently as a 
dispensary for women and children under the charge of lady 
doctors. The conditions I propose are the following: — 1st. That 
Government give a plot of ground for the purpose in the vicinity 
of the market. 2nd. That the dispensary be called after me. 
3rd. The property* to be made over to the Municipality or to 
trustees for the purpose above mentioned. I am, &c. t 

Bombay, Dec. 4th. Jaffeii Sul liman. 

A Resolution was passed by the Committee thanking Mr. 
HaJ^e Curreem Mahomed Sulliman for the letter written by 
him in the name of Jailer Sulliman, and accepting his offer 
conditionally on the agreement of the Municipal Corporation 
to contribute Bs. 6,000 per annum towards the current 
expenses of the Dispensary, and also on the granting of a 
site by Government. . The Committee bind themselves to 
maintain the Dispensary for three years, and to call it tire 
Jaffer Sullunan Dispensary foi Women and Children. It is 
expected that- there will be no difficulty in regard to the aid 
desired from the Government and the Municipality, and that 
the proposed Dispensary, in a central locality, will therefore 
shortly be available for use. 

It is satisfactory to find also that the Medical Women 
movement is making progress in Madras, where it has been 
proposed by Furgeon- General W. R. Cornish, F.B.C.S., C.I.E., 
that a Hospital for Women should be established by leading 
native gentlemen with* the assistance ‘of Government, in 
which Mrs. Scharlieb’s skill and experience might be em- 
ployed for the poorer classes. Surgeon - General Cornish 
addressed, on Sept 24th, the following letter on this subject 
to the Acting Chjpf Secretary of the Madras Government, 
<md he received a favourable reply. 
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MEDICAL WOMEN FOB INDIA. 

I have the honour to forward, for the consideration of 
Government, a printed copy of testimonials obtained by -Mrs. 
Mary Scharlieb, M.B. and B.S. of the London University. This 
lady, as Government are aware, was the pioneer of female 
students in the Madras Medical College,^ where she earned tfi.6 
esteem and approval of the various professors, and after com- 
pleting the course of* study designed for women students, pro- 
ceeded to Europe for further study, and very highly distinguished 
herself in the Honour examinations of the London University. 
Very few graduates of the London University have obtained 
such honourable distinction as Mrs. Scharlieb. Mrs. Scharlieb 
intends practising her profession in Madras, *and it has seemed 
to mo that her great talents and abilities might be turned to 
good account if a hospital for the reception of in and out door 
patients of the poorer classes of those sections of native society 
which, by custom and habit, do not appear in public, were 
established under her supervision and control. To meet ‘the 
objections and prejudices of the classes referred to, I am of 
opinion that to ensure success it would be necessary that the 
hospital should be officered and adminigtered entirely by female 
agency. From estimates I have made I believe that such an 
institution might be started and supported at a cost of from 
Its. 10,000 to Es. 12,000 per annum, including the salary of 
lady physician, apothecary, rent of building, maintenance of 
from twenty to thirty in-patients, and all contingent expanses. 
It has often been alleged tha^ v the better classes of this com- 
munity would bo only too thankful to have qualiffed female* 
medical attendants within their reach, and I have mo doubt that 
in course of time Mrs. Scharlieb will fina her professional 
services in demand amo*gst those who can afford to employ a 
medical attendant. ^But from what we know of native society 
there are probably vast numbers of females of respectable 
family or caste who, while too poor t<* pay fees, are guided by# 
custom and habit, and cannot, or will not, avail themselves of 
the advantages of the ordinary Government hospitals and dis- 
pensaries. It is in regard to this class of the population tlTat it 
seems to me something might be done to utilise Mrs. Scharlieb’s* 
professional labour. 1 have been and am still in communication 
with some leading members of native ioeiafcy on the subject of 
establishing such a hospital. In a# matter of this kind I feel 
that those who are mainly interested in # tbe establishment of 
female medical practitioners should take the initiative, # aud I 
have reason to hope that some definite proposals may shortly be 

* Mrs, ScliarlSb was one of the four studeHts who joined the Madras 
Medical College after it had been open^l to wome« in 1875, through the 
exertions of Surgeon-General Balfour. 
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Her ‘Majesty the Queen, expects to have completed # her 
medical course in a r few months, and that she will then be 
desirous of engaging in practice in India. She would 
like to have an appointment in some large town or in a 
Native State, where there would be also opportunities of 
private practice. We have Miss Beilby’s authority for stating 
thai^ she intends in future to confine herself strictly to 
medical work, without any interference with the religion of 
her patients. The Comirfittee of the National Indian Asso- 
ciation will be glad to receive communications from India in 
regard to any opening for a medical woman (with a guaran- 
teed salary) in which Miss Beilby’s knowledge of native life 
and habits, acquired during several years’ experience in the 
management of Dispensaries in India, and her acquaintance 
with Hindustani, would* make her medical qualifications of 
special use among native ladies. 


FAREWELL TO AIRS. CARMICHAEL BY THE 
NA'JWE LADIES OF MADRAS. 


The departure from Madras of Mr. and Mrs. Carmichael 
is deeply regretted by the friends of education in that Presi- 
dency. It will lie dillicyilt to supply the blank thus caused 
in respect to the nfcuiy institutions which Mrs. Carmichael’s 
unwearied efforts promoted in aid of female education and of 
cordiSd relations between English and native society. Our 
readers will be interested to learn that the native ladies of 
Madras have very emphatically expressed their sense of her 
friendliness, and their borrow at her leaving Madras. 

At ji meeting held dbine weeks, ago, under the pre- 
sidency of II. H. fclA* Maharaja of Vizianagram, it was 
resolved that an entertainment should be given tp the Hon. 
D. F. Carmichael, and Jhat arrangements shou^l be made for 
his portrait to be^paintedtjife size, and for founding some 
pther suitable memorial. Among the speakers at the meeting* 
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were the Raja of Pittapur, Raja the Hon. Gr. N. Gajapathy 
Ro&, Bishop Colgan, Raja Sir T. Ma<java Row, Hoh. Mr. 
Justice Muthusavvmy Iyer, Mr. D. S. White, Mr. Scharlieb, 
the Hon. T. Rama Row, Surgeon-Major Keess, Mr. Streenivgfcsa 
Row, Dr. Mohidin Sheriff Khan Bahadur, Mr. Hammell, Hon. 
Mir Hiimayoon Jah* Bahadur, and Mr. P. S. Ramasawmy 
Moodeliar. A Committee was formed, and a subscription 
list was opened to carry out the wishes of the meeting. 

At the meeting the following testimony was borne bj; the 
Maharaja to Mrs. Carmichael's well-known exertions in regard 
to female education at Madras : — 

By Mrs. Carmichael’s unceasing efforts to bring native ladies 
out of the prison of the purdah system and to'remove the gloom 
of ignorance that envelopes their intellect, she has rendered a 
signal service to the cause of female education in India. 
Accordingly she is loved by all, from the Mahranees down to 
the poorest of the Hindu ladies. The Madras Branch of the 
National Indian Association, the Hobart Girls’ School, and other 
institutions of that nature in the Presidency have thriven and 
prospered greatly through her able and generous co-operation. 
Nothing could illustrate the success of these institutions better 
than the fact of their being able to send sjfbcimens of their work 
to the ensuing International Exhibition, which, I think, # is the 
first instance of industrial work by Indian women being ever 
exhibited by way of competition with the work of European 
nations. During the late famine her sympathy and generous 
disposition actuated her to take vigorous steps f* the relief of 
the poor with a success, which is a conspicuous example for the 
wgalthy ladies of our cotmtry. In that critical time, when the 
measures adopted e^en by Government seemed hardly able to 
cope with the magnitude of the famine, the measures $he 
inaugurated saved the lives of sorne*fivo thousand children, £ts 
the records of the famino will show, and as is rocorded aiio in 
the book of heaven. Eor such sterling deeds, & mere yuflic 
recapitulation is but a poor return. But as aiproof of their 
gratitude the Hindu ladies of this city, I am glad to hear, are 
determined to do her the unprecedented honour of inv^ing her 
to meet them together at a special reception to bid her 
farewell. 

The entertainment by native ladies? to Mrs. Carmichael; 
referrecj tojn the above remarks, took place on December lV 
The following interesting account §f the party has been 
sent to tls, and we have much# pleasure in reprinting the 
•address and Mrs. Carmichael’s reply 
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Her Highness the Maharani of Vizianagram and the 
Rani Gajapathi Rao were the foremost in this entertainment, 
which took place on Monday last, the 17th December, 1883, 
at “ The Mansion/ ” the residence of the Honourable G. N. 
Gajapathi Rao. The Mount Road from Dent’s Garden Hotel 
up to the entrance to “ The Mansion ” was illumined with 
kerosine lamps on posts ten feet apart, while triumphal 
arches of various shapes, sizes and designs decorated the 
pathway at intervals. Arches were erected at the commence- 
ment and finish of the procession, and at Waller’s stables, the 
Branch Elphinstono Hotel, and General Neill’s statue. Flags 
were put up on the route, and evergreens added to the gaiety 
of the scene. Festoons of leaves and flowers were also hung 
across the road. The guests began to arrive at about a 
quarter to nine, and were received by the Rani Gajapathi 
Rao, Begum Humavun Jail, Mrs. Muthusawmi Iyer and 
Mrs. Rama Row. There were in all about a hundred Hindu, 
and as many Mahomedan ladies present. The number of 
European ladies was ako large. The following address to 
Mrs. Carmichael was read by the Rani Gajapathi Rao : — 

“ Madam, — As in a very short time you are to leave Madras, 
permit us, on behalf of the women of this Presidency, to 
approach you with this address, and to show the lively sense we 
entertain of your good work amongst us in past years. The 
sceiety of the Presidency necessarily had many claims on you ; 
and while we have heard in our own homes how much your 
society owes to you, we cannot help expressing our admiration 
that you should still have found time, not only for doing in- 
numerable benevolent acts, but for striving to improve the 
condition of the women of India. The gdod work you have 
done will live for ever in this Presidency, and you have ever 
been the well-wishet and Rind friend of all around you. The 
schoc'/li will miss you, those more particularly for the education 
of ilindu and “Muhammadan girls, such as the Hobart Mu- 
hammadan Gifis’ School and XXis Highness the Maharajah of 
Vizianagram’s Girls’ Schools. The Orphan Asylums of Madras 
will mis^you, for you hjwe ever taken a warm interest in the 
unfortunate children who filPthem. Above all, the orphans left . 
by that fearful calamity — the famine, will miss you ; for you 
have untiringly laboured, not only to save* their lives, but also 
to train them up to be useful members of society. * There will 
be real grief among tl^ose who were the recipients of your 
private charity, and^ on the^part of those who neefi help to 
make their way in the world. We, however, are under special* 
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obligations to you. We shall never forget your work in # con- 
nectipn with the National Indian Association : how through 
your receptions, which it has been a reat pleasure to us to 
attend, you encourage us to recognise the obligations that 
society has on us. Nor can we forget your kindness and the 
trouble to which you must have been put, in personally appear- 
ing at public # places with native ladies, doing your utmost to 
enable them to overcome their shyness. More we shall not say 
lest we weary you. We may, however, assure you that your 
name has become a household word amongst us, and in teaching 
it to our children we encourage the hope that they will remember 
it as the name of a beneficent English lady, and that they will 
strive to imitate you, in however hufiible a way. Thus your 
life amongst us may form an epoch in the history of the women 
of this Presidency, and we earnestly trust that the good work 
you have begun will be continued and bear rich fruit in the 
future. In saying farewell we wish you a pleasaut voyage, and 
pray that the Author of all good may prolong your life and that 
of your good husband, and that the choicest blessings of 
Heaven may attend you both.” ^ 

A Tamil address was also read by Miss Mutusawmi Iyer, 
and a Telugu address by the Begum Humayun Jab. The 
English address was excellently engrossed on vellum "by 
Mr. 1L Baldrey, and a model of a casket, in course of prepara- 
tion, was exhibited. On the address Mrs. Carmichael is 
represented as standing in th^midst of a famine camp, con- 
sisting of destitute orphans, and distributing rice.to them. 

Mrs. Carmichael replied as follows : — 

“ Ladies, — The addres%, which you have just read to me, 
has filled me with gratitude. I do not indeed deserve the 
praises you have so kindly lavished on me. 

“It is but little I have done ; but let me assure you that to 
have become your friend, and to have rendered some sffWtll 
assistance to my sisters in the East, has been a greitt hap pi £68*8 
to me. The presence, this evening, of so many Indian ladies, 
of different castes and croeds, assembled to bid an affectionate 
farewell to«an English sister, is, 1 believe, an unprecedented 
event ; one, which our Gracious Queen, ftie Empress of India, 
herself— whose heart beat^ so warmly^for the women of India — 
will hear of with deep interest and satisfaction. 

“There would have been no advance, dear friends, iu the 
work I h‘ave # endeavoured to effect without your confidence. 
The Englishwoman must hold out her hand and gently lead her 
Indian sister forward, step by step — Indian ladies must feel that 
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they are appreciated and loved for themselves ; that their 
Oriental feelings and prejudices will be tenderly considered and 
respected, though the path taken is a new one ; nor does your 
English sister forget that she may often imitate with advantage 
your * gracious household ways f and constant devotion to home 
duties. 

u Once confidence is established in ycur heart all reserve is at 
an end, and then the English woman can be of much help and 
comfort to you. She will be heard when she tells you that 
education is necessary to make you useful and pleasant com- 
panions in your homes. Your daughters at least will be educa- 
ted, and a fresh brightness will creep into their faces, for all 
children love to learn, and always appreciate the trouble that is 
taken with them. 

“ It is therefore a source of immense satisfaction to me to 
find that education has made considerable progress among my 
Eastern sisters during the past ten years all over the Madras 
Presidency. In 1873 and 1874 there were 238 schools for girls, 
and 17,113 girls were reading in the schools connected with the 
Educational Department. On the 31st of March last the number 
of similar schools for girls was 760, and the number of girls 
under instruction 43,671 — showing an increase of more than 
156 per cent, in 4 he ten years. According to the Madras 
Census Returns for 1871 there were 25,039 girls who were able 
to r5ad and Avrite or under instruction, out of a population of 
more than fifteen millions of- women. Our Census of 1881 
reveals an extraordinary improvement in this respect ; while the 
population has but slightly increased, the number of girls under 
instruction is 133,675 — an increase of more than 400 per 
cent. I have no doubt that the improvement I have alluded to, 
holds good not otily in respect of the number of girls instructed, 
but also in rospeet of the results of such instruction and the 
.extent to which female education is appreciated by all castes 
arjd creeds of the native population. 

( “By way of illustration I may cite the last report just 
received from the Inspectress in regard to the working of the 
Hobart School for Muhammadan girk during the year 1882-83 ; 
it is most gratifying. The attendance has improve^ ; the Pre- 
paratory class has doubled ; while nearly all the classes are 
larger than they were the y3ar before. The increase of the 
strength of the fir^t and second classes is particularly en- 
couraging. The needlework, the Inspectress of schools says, 
deserves special praise, — all this shows what clever bright 
children we have amongst us, if the advantages of education 
are only allowed to them/ I may mention, in connection with 
this school, that His^Highness the Prince of Arcot' has promised 
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to found a scholarship there tenable for five years and to award 
a medal annually during the same period, after which it ifc his 
intention to establish a similar school at Triplicane. Several 
girls of this school, established by Lady Hobart, in April, 1875, 
can now earn a small livelihood by their needlework. In time I 
hope this school will send out Hindustani teachers for establish- 
ing other schools of the Same kind. Lady Hobart endowed this 
school, hoping that it might be a blessing to the children of the 
Muhammadan community. She feels it has realised her expecta- 
tions, and is most gratified at the progress made in these shert 
eight years. We must all thank Mrs. Firth and the ladies of 
the Committee of the Hobart School fey their Sind assistance. 

“I have given these details solely for the benefit of my 
Indian lady friends, knowing that your address and my reply 
are to be printed in several languages. 

u Lastly, we must all feel most thankful to the founders of 
the National Indian Association for the social gatherings which 
we have so often enjoyed. 

“ When in England, I shall often see Lady Napier and 
Ettrick and Mary, Lady Hobart, household names with you all. 
It will be a source of pleasure to us to speak of our many lady 
friends in this Presidency. 

“ I shall soon be separated, by sea and land, from my Indian 
sisters, * but distance makes the heart grow fonder ; ’ and I shall 
always love to hear of, and from you, whenever you feel inclined 
to write to one, who will always gratefully recall the many 
years, full of interest aud happiness, she has spent among you, 
saddened only by the two years of a famine an^ suffering, which 

— God grant — may never again visit this Presidency.” 

# 

The following was the programme on the occasion : — 

4 

1. Native Band, played with English instruments, by Banga- 
swamy and Co., of Tanjore. 2. Kolatnm Payee. 3. Presenta- 
tion of the Address. 4. Sanskrit and Carnatic Music, «4>v 
Songstress P. Bangasany, of the Ceded Districts. » 5. Vint^ to 
be played by Songstress Dhanam, of Madras. 6. Mysore Music, 
by a couple of Songstresses, Yenkatalaxmy and Nagaratnam, of 
Mysore. 7# Bombay Music, by Songstress Bangaboy, o^ Bom- 
bay. 8. Hindustani Music, by Mussulnftn Songstresses Babu 
and another. 9. Befres^ments. ie. Fireworks. 11. J)istri- 
bution of Flowers and Pan. 12. “ Mangmlftm ” Song, by the 
above mentioned P. Bangasany, being a song of praise to the' 
Author of all* Happiness. 

The Volunteer Band was in attendance ^luring the even- 
ing, besides native musicians from Tanjor^. The “ Mansion ” 
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was illuminated with the electric light, and the grounds pre- 
sented a most brilsiant and cheerful appearance. Refresh- 
ments were provided for the European guests by Monsieur 
D’Angelis, and separate refreshments for the native ladies. 
A very successful pyrotechnic display brought the entertain- 
ment to a close. Among those preset were the Princess of 
Arcot, Lady Turner, Mrs. H. E. Sullivan, Mrs. Kindersley, 
Miss Kernan, Miss Gell, Mrs. Hutchins, Mrs. Cornish, Mrs. 
Kamiengar, Miss Chentsal Row, Miss Master, Mrs. Grigg, 
Mrs. Keess, Mrs. grander, Mrs. Easily am Iyengar, Mrs. Ragoo- 
natha Rao, Mrs. Rain asa winy Chetty, Mrs. Subbramanier, 
Miss Mir Ansuradin Sahib and others. 

The brilliant and cordial reception in honour of Mr. and 
Mrs. Carmichael, on 18tli Dec., at the Banqueting Hall, will 
long be remembered, and it was another proof of the esteem 
in which they were held. 


IMPRESSIONS OF BURMAII AND THE BURMESE. 


The visitor to Burrnah who has formed any idea of the 
country and people from the geography books of a few years 
ago will find the reality very different from his preconceived 
motions. The writers of these nooks usually spoke of Burrnah 
as “ Further India” ; and having given a name to the country 
seemed only anxious to justify it in their descriptions ! for 
on no other ground can one understand the persistent classi- 
fication of Burrnah with India. 

As a matter of fact the two countries and their peoples 
.are strikingly dissimilar— the former as much in climate, 
scenery and architecture, both ecclesiastic and lay, as the 
latter in appearance, habits and character. And I believe, 
judging from my own experience, I shall best give a correct 
•general idea of the country and people by saying how it is 
not lik' 1 India. 0 

First, then, to mention an essential difference in the 
climates. The rainy season in Brnmah, lasting so much 
longer than in India, prevents the country ever getting so 
parched and dry as India becomes in the dry season. But 
to see this sunny fertile land in its most becoming garb 
one ^should visit it towards the close of the rainy season, 
which lasts from ipril to October*; then it wears its mosl 
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luxuriant emerald dress, ornamented with the brifliant 
blossoms of the numerous flowering fcre^ which are then in 
bloom ; and one may view the beauties of the country under 
clear skies (almost an impossibility during the earlier part of 
the rainy season, owing to the frequent heavy rain, fogs and 
mists) by the light of a glorious sunrise or sunset — both of 
which are most gorgeous at this season. 

Then in the place of the white stone houses of India we 
find mahogany-like structures, i.e., bungalows built of the 
dark teak wood of the country. One’s first idea, that such 
dark looking houses must be gloomy and depressing, soon 
gives way to the conviction that they are in style and material 
just suited to the country — the dark teak wood neutralizing 
the glare of the sun, which, owing to the clearness of the 
atmosphere, is intense, and most readily losing the heat ab- 
sorbed during the day ; so that the inmates generally enjoy a 
cool night without the aid of punkahs when the evening 
breeze, which we are always sure of in Burmah, sets in. 
Then the pagodas, which take the place of the temples of 
India, give out the sweet music of their numerous bells, 
tinkling in the breeze. 

The Burmese have been called the “Irish of the Hast,” 
and that the comparison is in general points a good one must 
strike all who have the opportunity to observe these light- 
hearted, high-spirited, proud, reckless, yet dreamy, beauty- 
loving and work-hating people ! 

From this description^ who know India and the Hindoos 
will at once see how essentially the Burman differs from the 
earnest, thoughtful, industrious native of India. But though 
the Burmese lack the perseverance ayd the power of earnest 
concentration which make the work of education in Indi^wso 
encouraging, they are by no means wanting iij intellectual 
capacity ; and when they choose, for a special object, tiiey 
will devote themselves with unwearying application to study. 

This is particularly observable in the women, wjio are 
undoubtedly the more energetic and enterprising (to say the 
least) of the sexes in Biynnah. 

One of the first things which stri#e§ the visitor whey 
comes to Burmah from India is the liberty enjoyed by Bur- 
mese women, who, of all ranks, walk in the streets unveiled ; 
they are generally most gaily clad#and ha^> their hair taste- 
fully decorated with natural flowers. 
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Amongst the lower classes the woman does most of the 
outdoor work, the men frequently staying at home and per-' 
forming the domestic duties which in most lands are left to 
the women ; while in the higher classes she is ever the 
honoured adviser and coadjutor of the male heads of the 
family — the merchant and the mengyeft invariably taking his 
wife into council concerning all important transactions. In 
short, women in Burrnah have immense power and influence 
in all circles. And I am convinced that the improvement of 
the national character must come largely through them if 
at all. r c 

Feeling this so strongly, 1 have often regretted that so 
little was being done for female education in Burmali.’ While 
there are now several really good schools or colleges — Govern- 
ment, S.P.G., ltoman Catholic and Baptist — for boys and men, 
little or nothing lias been done for advanced female educa- 
tion/' There are some excellent elementary and industrial 
schools belonging to the Ladies’ Association of the S.P.G., to 
the Baptist and Roman 4 Catholic Missions, which are doing a 
great work in tlieir way; but there is much need of schools 
for the higher education of the women. These schools should 
have scholarships attached to them, and they should supply a 
liberal, elevating and refining education— in which some of 
|.he accomplishments of Western ladies, such as music, draw- 
ing and fancy work should have a prominent place. So that 
the women of Bunnah, retaining (as they certainly will) their 
personal influence with tlieir countrymen, may still be help- 
meets for them, having sympathy with the higher tastes and 
aspirations which they form. Indeed 1 have no hesitation in 
saying that 1 believe until such advantages of higher culture 
kre* accorded to the ladies of Burwah the education of the 
other sex will be barren' v of any really thorough or lasting 
good* to the 6'ountry, remaining merely, as it is now, appre- 
ciated as the means by wlifch a boy may get a genteel post 
and “ good pay.” % 4 

Tha^ my estimate u of wornen’s influence in Burmali, and 
of its recognition, though with good-naturedly satirical allow- 
ance it may be, sot a foilse or exaggerated one, all who 
know the country, its people and literature will allow. The 
sojourner amongst the people sees practical proofs, often of a 
very amusing nature, of tiny fact in all grades of society — in 
the Palace, whence every ^dict that goes forth ig (rightly ox 
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wrongly I do not presume to say, and the justice or injustice 
of the charge does not materially affect # the argument) popu- 
larly attributed to the Queen’s influence ; in official and 
mercantile circles, where the people exhibit a constant 
anxiety to propitiate by gifts and polite attentions the fav^r 
and good offices of the governor’s wife, merchant’s wife, &c. ; 
and so downwards wherever advantage may be hoped for or 
injury feared. Many proofs of the popular recognition of 
this feminine influence as a matter of course and of its 
systematic and general utilization by the people have come 
under my notice. One such circumstance, interesting in its 
simplicity, and which illustrates not only this point but also 
Burmese female character itself, 1 will here record : — A young 
man who had completed his school course with great credit 
and won golden opinions from his superiors for his high 
moral character as well as for his mental powers, had a good 
post as assistant to a Deputy -Commissioner, involving charge 
of a distant sub-district, offered to him. To the surprise of 
all he, after time asked for consideration, respectfully declined 
the appointment, begging instead for a (less responsible and 
much inferior) post where he would be under the immediate 
notice of a well known and respected officer. When pressed 
to give his reasons for such an unlooked-for decision, Ite said 
he acted under the advice ot his mother and mother-in-law, 
who considered that the post would be one of too* great peril 
for him. a For they said : if he and his tlie-y o u n g couple 

were aged respectively 2L and 2d — the wife, as often in 
Burmese marriages, beiitfg the elder of the two) did withstand 
the bribery to which they would inevitably be exposed and 
firmly and indifferently administer justice, no one would 
believe they had done so! And he therefore, by the advice 
of these good ladies, begged that he might be placed whefl? he 
could gain experience and establish a name under an alder 
man of known integrity. 

That the ladies are by no means unconscious of or slow' 
to use th8ir influence 1 need not say# That their p%wer is 
always exercised for good and on tlje side of right and justice 
I grieve to say I cannot? assert, nor can # spch unimpeachable 
conduct be expected until they are taught higher and noble# 
motives* of action than they at present know. But I have 
often been struck to observe the ready, clear and correct 
judgment which a Burmese lady Vould toing to any matter 
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of business or point of dispute ; and I have generally with 
pleasure observed a real desire, both instinctive and con- 
scientious, in such cases to do “ the right thing.” Alas ! that 
I must also say I have, too, seen these right intentions over- 
come by very selfish considerations. Such considerations 
however are oftener family than personal. For the Burmese 
woman has very strong affections, especially for her children, 
for whose sake she will risk everything. I have known cases 
of most unselfish devotion to family interests : where a young 
wife has worked t cheerfully for years, selling in bazaar, and 
unaided performing all .the laborious work it entailed, in 
order to support her family, including old parents as well as 
her children, and keep her husband at school and college, 
where he might fit himself to take a post in which he would 
condescend to work for his family ; or, as they would think, 
might do so without loss of prestige ! For the Burin an has 
not been educated to see the diguity of all honest labour. He 
would much rather hold a clerkship with small salary — so lie 
kept his hands soft and could wear his silken dress, than 
manfully exert himself to win the competence he might 
coriimand by using -the physical strength with which nature 
lias gifted him. But 1 believe that this false pride and 
puerile vanity will in time wear out before sounder and 
♦nobler Western modes of tfion»dit and grounds of action. 

The Bunnan is proud and sensitive ; he piques himself 
on his courtesy attd polish and general correctness* He has 
a high opinion of the Englishman, and has adopted many of 
liis habits and customs — not all with advantage perhaps. 
But one of the best effects of his admiration and imitation 
is seen in the greater respect and consideration with which 
*th$ Burman has learnt to treat his countrywomen. They 
now receive, outwardly at least, some marks of courtesy and 
kindly attention, as of the stronger to the weaker ; attentions 
which the British gentleman (always chivalrous in the* best 
sense of the word in his treatment of women, I piust main- 
tain, in spite of the^cliarge of lack of general courtesy so 
often brought against him by his „ Continental neighbours, 
' owing to his impatience of conventional courtesy) most 
'scrupulously pays himself to all women and exacts on 
their behalf from all others of his sex over whom lie has any 
influence, not only towards English ladies, but to all w T omen 
in the East. 
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A Bunnan in Lower Burmah may now be seen walking 
side by side with his wife or grown up # daughter, assisting in 
carrying her wares from bazaar, &c., and even holding an 
umbrella over her, sheltering her from sun or rain (either of 
which may be felt when it appears in Burmah) ; instead of^as 
a few years* ago, and as now in Upper Burmah, walking before 
in lordly grandeur under his htee (umbrella) indifferent to 
the fatigue of any sucli female relative, who, as in duty 
bound, would walk behind him, often heavily laden nn^ un- 
protected from sun or rain however severe. It is true that 
the proverbs of the country, chielly the sdiyings of Gautama, 
are not always flattering to the ladies, and that the Burman 
will point to them, generally in good-natured raillery, as 
proving the innate naughtiness of women and the danger of 
giving them much learning or power of any kind. But the 
first fact at least proves the Great Teacher’s appreciation of 
the feminine capacity; and for' the other — 1 have often been, 
amused to notice how a Burman, when he seriously (i.e., as 
seriously as a Burman does anythin**!) quotes these proverbs, 
explains how his own female relations, especially mother or 
wife, are exceptions to the unhappy rule. 

That the reader may have some icfea of the authorized 
religious view * of feminine character, I will quote a fe w of 
the Buddhist proverbs on thg subject: — 

1. 44 Women act with the quick movement of lightning, 
with th%cutting sharpness of weapons, witfi*the rapidity of fire 
and air.” 

2. 11 All rivers are brooked; all forests are made of wood ; 
all women, going into solitude, would do what is evil.” 

3. 44 Women’s appetite is twice that of men, their intelli- 
gence four times, and their desires eight tiroes.” 

4. 44 Of all beings woman is most excellent; she the 
chief of supporters.” 

It is evident from these maxims that the S*1ge (Gautama} 
credited the ladies less with principle than ability. 

Yet ? still hold, after several ye$rs close observation of 
the national character, the opinion I early formed of my 
Burmese sisters: that they possess the jjr^its of a fine* type of 
womanly character — veneration for all things great and good, 
irrespective of country or people ; admiration for truth, 
honesty apd courage; sound judgment and business capacity; 
indefatigable industry, though if must be in pursuit of a 
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congenial object or for the advantage of husband or children. 
Add to these traits a bright and cheerful disposition, with a 
mind at once intelligent and religious, and I think I must 
be. allowed to have given good grounds for my conviction : 
that by the higher and more general education of the future 
wives and mothers of Ihirmah (provided that education be of 
the right kind) the national character will best be raised. 

While the women hold education in little esteem it will 
never become a power for good in the country ; when they 
are brought to see its value they will spare no effort to secure 
its advantages for their children. Then, in a few generations 
we may hope Lo see the relative positions of the sexes more 
in accordance with the laws of nature and civilization : the 
man showing the manly energy which is now so rare, and the 
woman willingly vacating the masculine position she now of 
necessity takes for the more feminine duties of life she would 
gladly content herself with were it not that the indolence 
and false pride of her male relatives compel her to go out 
and do their work in the world. 

One of the first and most desirable Tesults of this im- 
proved arrangement** of society would he, l believe, a higher 
sense ^of morality, purify and propriety on the part of the 
women, and the consequent prevention in the future of a 
large amount of evil which thn lack of these virtues in the 
past has caused. 

Jiut here I wokld explain what 1 have before hinted : that 
the education to be so effectual for good must be of the right 
kind ; such as, to use the definition of an early writer on this 
subject, “ tends to developeand bring into* action the faculties 
most requisite in the work of life, and at the same time gives 
sucl\ a direction to and exorcises such a control over the 
inherent principles of our nature as is essential to the happi- 
ness' of the pidividual and of society.” A definition which, 
I cannot help thinking, would, if acted on during the last 
few yeqxs of educational activity in England, have, directed 
the " march of intellect,” to use a hackneyed phrase, in far 
more profitable paths tliaw it has followed, and would have 
made the movements more productive- of the good intended 
by its earnest promoters. 

S. L. 
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We propose to indicate occasionally for the information ssf 
those of ouivreaders in India who are specially interested in 
education the names find contents of such new books as are 
adapted for use either by teachers or in schools, and as' 
appear to deserve special notice. 

Foremost among works relating to the philosophy of educa- 
tion stands The Theory and Practice^ of 'Teaching by the Kev. 
Edward Thring (Cambridge University Press. 6s.), a thought- 
ful and suggestive book, by one of the foremost head masters 
in England, who has for many years presided with remark- 
able skill and success over the great school at Uppingham. 
So far as the actual subjects of instruction are concerned all 
the counsels and experiences contained in this book relate to 
language, and particularly to Latin and Greek, the author’s 
own special province of instruction.* But in regard to the 
methods by which young minds are to be developed and 
brought under right iniluence, and the spirit in which* all 
school-work ought to be done, the work is of far wider 
application and cannot bo read without profit by teachers of 
any class, whether engaged in jpivate or secondary instruction, 
in schools for boys or in those for girls. 

A les# ambitious book, but one dravJli from a wider 
experience, and still richer in practical suggestion, is the 
little work entitled Hints on Home Teaching , by the Lev. 
Edward Abbott, 1).D., Head Master of the City of London 
School. (Seeley & Co. 3s.) No teacher or parent could read, 
this book without feeling stronger and better able to fulfibhis' 
duty. The author never loses sight of the fundamental 
difference between teaching and training, between the im- 
partation of particular facts and truths, and the formation of 1 
a right character and of intellectual habits. His observa- 
tions on discipline, and on the early teaching of language 
and arithmetic, are especially pregnjfnt and valuable. 

Professor Simon Laurie has reprinted liis’ useful little book < 
Primary Jnstrudion, in relation to education. (Edinburgh: 
James Thin). His main object is to show “that the aim of 
the primary school is ethical, and that the limitations under 
which the primary teacher works are when properly under- 
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stood a help rather Chan a hindrance.” This main purpose 
is worked out in detail through a very careful discussion of 
tlie chief lessons and employments of an elementary school, 
and with many illustrations of the most approved methods of 
teaching. 

Dr. ( \ H. ttchaible’s Seeing and Thinking (W. Sonnenscliein 
& Co. is a well-intended and on the whole successful effort 
to formulate a course of elementary lessons and exercises 
introductory to grammar composition and logical analysis. 
The theory of the hook id* that pupils should from the iirst be 
encouraged to observe and compare the objects which sur- 
round them, and to tell what they see. The making of short 
sentences by the pip il himself, in illustration of each of the 
various grammatical and logical distinctions which have to 
be taught, is, in the author’s view, preferable to the copying 
and manipulation of ready-made sentences, however good. 
The book not only contains a large and ingenious variety of 
simple exercises in thought and expression, but is well calcu- 
lated to suggest to a good teacher many other forms of exercise 
such as he could invent and supply for himself. 

Another book in which the same general principle is 
illustrated in connexion witV the training of infants is 
the Illustrated Manual of Object Lessons , by Henrietta and 
Wilhelmina Roofer (W. Sonnenscliein & Co. 3/6)« it con- 
tains hints for lessons in thinking and speaking, adapted 
for infant schools, kindergartens ' and nurseries, and is 
mainly founded on the German work of Dr. Wiedermann. 
The authors evince much sympathy and freshness of mind in 
thg manner in which they handle little conversational lessons 
0*1 familiar household objects and the phenomena of life. 
They carefully avoid the pedantry which so often encumbers 
■i the “object lesson” with the names of qualities and 'other 
abstractions ; and they attach special importance to a method 
of questioning, which, ^instead of satisfying itself with answers 
in single words, insists almost in every case on obtaining from 
the scholars entire* sentences by way of answers. This is 
after all the only way by which a teacher can satisfy himself 
that what he says is actually appropriated by his pupil ; and 
the authors of this book t have done well to emphasise thus 
the importance of a practical rule which is too often over- 
looked. 
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♦The new requirements of the Code of Regulations -of the 
English Education Department have Stimulated the pro- 
duction of a great number and variety of reading-books, 
especially in the departments of history, geography, a* 4 i 
poetry adapted for recitation. A detailed examination of 
these would occupy too much of our space ; but it may 
suffice to say generally that the elementary reading books of 
Nelson’s Royal series, of Messrs. Chambers, the Granville 
series of Messrs. Burns and Oates, of Messrs. Blackie Imd 
Griffith and Farrau (Is. to 2s.), are among the most attractive 
and useful which have yet come under our notice. 

Those of our readers who attach importance to the 
elements of economic science as a branch of popular education, 
or who have read the writings of the late Mr. William Ellis 
on that subject, will welcome the publication of Mrs. Fenwick 
Miller’s Headings in Social Economy (Longman & Co. . r >s.), in 
which some of the simplest elementary truths respecting 
capital, labour, wages, thrift and the Conditions of industrial 
success generally, are set forth in a clear and attractive form. 
In the hands of a thoughtful teacher eagh of these reading- 
lessons will serve as the basis for much valuable questioning 
and illustration, and is well calculated to set scholars thifiking 
about the social laws which # so largely influence their own 
well-being. 

Mr. William Lant Carpenter, B.A., B.Sfc., lias published, 
with some additions, under the title Energy in Nature 
(Cassell & Co. 3/6), the substances of a course of six lectures 
which lie has delivered under the auspices of the Gilchrist 
Educational Trust. The subjects are matter and motion, force 
and energy, heat, chemical attraction, electricity, magnetism" 
and energy in organic nature. The author shows his here- 
ditary interest in the pursuit of science and in ^jie spreaS of 
popular education, and has been very successful m presenting, 
some of t]je latest results of physical investigation in^a clear 
and interesting manner. The lecturesPhave proved in- many 
places most stimulating and acceptable to large audieyces of 
working men, and their re-publication ii^this attractive form, 
with ample^and telling illustrations, will be of great servieff 
to teachers of science. 

The National Society has done wisely in inducing Sir 
tfohn Lubbock to re-publish in the forig of a reading-book, 
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u ruler the head Chapters in Popular Natural History (National 
Society’s Depository/l/6), the substance of some of the author’s 
well-known speculations and experiments in regard to insects 
atid wild flowers. The book is arranged as a reading book for 
use in the advanced classes in elementary and higher schools, 
and is well calculated to awaken in young readers a keener 
and more observant interest in familiar objects and in the 
common phenomena of life. 


THE OBIGIN OF THE INDIAN ALPHABET. 

Abstract of a paper read at the meeting of the Sixth Oriental Congress, 
held September, 1883, at Leiden, by Kobeiit Needham Oust. 

Mr. Oust, in his desire to narrow tho question, presents four 
postulates to prove the possibility of the derivation of the Indian 
alphabetic system from the Phenician. 

I. That at some remote period the Phenician written 
character was derived from the Hieratic form of the Egyptian 
Ideographs of the Old Empire, notably the Prisso Papyrus in 
the M ational Library, Paris. 

II. That the Phenician Inscription of the Moabite Stone is 

‘the oldest monument, with a de. unite date, of pure alphabetic 
writing, and dates back to the ninth century before the Christian 
era. (r> 

III. That the alphabet of that Inscription is a complete and 
highly elaborated one, evidencing a long and established usage, 
and is considered by many to be the pareiU of every other form 
of alphabetic writing in Europe or Asia that exists at tho present 
moment. 

H v iV. That there has existed from time immemorial com- 
mercial intercourse by land across Persia and Afghanistan, and 
by sea from 5 * the Persian Gulf and Bed Sea, betwixt Western 
Asia with India in its fullest geographical extent. 

He^rgues the probability of this derivation thus 

I. That the copious ami garrulous Indian literature, committed 
to alphabetic writing from vl a date anterior to that of Alexander 
the Great, has given 'ho account of its growth and sought for no 
explanation of its origin. 

II. It cannot have sprung into life fully developed, and there 
is no trace anywhere in Jpdia, where Inscriptions* are freely 
used, of any gradual growth. 

III. The general resemblance in system of the Indian 
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alphabet/ ith those of Europe and Asia, which are undoubtedly 
of T?hemcian origin, is striking, and ppints decidedly to a 
common source, there being no pre-existing necessity of one— 
and only one — system of representing sounds by symbols, and 
no likelihood of the derivation being the other way, from India 
westward. 

Other points of evidences bearing on the question are 

The allusion in the book of Esther (viii., 9), “ Unto every 
province according to the writing thereof,” from “ India to 
Ethiopia.” Varied systems of writing were therefore familiar 
facts to all at that time. 

At the time of Alexander’s invaiion of India, b.c. 327, the 
art of writing for private purposes was known there ; the Greek 
historians mention the material used, strips of bark and pieces of 
linen, but say nothing about any radical difference bet weon their 
own system of writing and that of India. 

No Indian writing of the Vedic time has been preserved. 

The earliest writing that has survived is that of the Asoka 
Inscriptions b.c. 253 — 60. The language is Pali, one of the 
Prakrits, the first stage in the decomposition of Sanskrit, and 
the parents of the great modern vernaculars of Northern India. 
The character used in these Inscriptions is magnificent and 
highly developed. Besides beiug used iif the Neo-Arian, "this 
form of writing has been borrowed and adapted to the 
Dravidian languages of Southern India, the Tibeto-Burman 
group, and the languages of tlwe Indo-Chinese Peninsula; it also 
crossed the sea to the islands of the Indian Archipelago. 

Of the ten important Inscriptions one oniy, in the Peshawar 
district, is distinct in character, and the writing is from right to 
left being of a cursive Iranian type, which has been traced to 
an Aramaic original ; the language is a dialect of Pali, and the 
matter is the same as that of the other Inscriptions. 

The South Asoka character is written freon left to right, as i# 
the case with the modern Indian alphabets, and also with»£]fe 
Hirnyaritic and its descendant the Ethiopic. Internal evidence 
proves that the alphabet did not originally contain a sufficient 
number of signs, and leads us to believe that this alphabet was* 
an alien ©ne, adapted to express the peculiar Indian* sounds. 
New signs had to be made by differentiating some of the old 
ones to express the cerebral sounds.® # 

This seems to be all the evidence forthcoming. The late 
Mr. Burnell had contributed his convictions on these points : 

I. The "art of writing in India is of a later date than that 
of the Moabite Stone. The great Sanskrit Poems were orally 
{landed down. The appearance or prose •commentary marks 
the date of the introduction of writing. 
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II. There is no trace in India of more than one alphabetic 
system, nor of any elaboration or gradual growth of ideographs 
or syllabaries. 

III. No Arian or Dravidian nation ever invented an alphabet, 
and the probability is that both the Asoka alphabets came (by 
different routes) from Western Asia. 

There are three possible sources. I. £t might hate been in- 
troduced by Phenician traders. This is especially unlikely and 
may be rejected, for Phenician communication with India had 
ceas'ed too early to accord with the rest of the facts. II. It 
might have come by the Persian Gulf, derived from an Aramaic 
used in Persia. This seems to have been certainly the case 
with the North Asoka character, but that of the South presents 
much more serious difficulties. Mr. Burnell is disposed to 
favour this alternative, notwithstanding the fact that the existence 
of this Aramaic character has. not been conclusively evidenced. 
However, a recently-discovered Babylonian tablet in the British 
Museum may supply the missing link in the evidence. III. The 
third hypothesis is that it is derived from the Himyaritic alpha- 
bet of South Arabia by^the Phenicians and came to India by 
the Red Sea. This idea was started by Weber and has been 
urged by Isaac Taylor and Lenormant. There are points of 
likeness between the 1 Ethiopic, an avowed descendant of the 
Himyaritic, and the Asoka, greatly worth noticing. 

The objections are, that culture, religion and all arts have 
in India proceeded from North tt> South, and that the proved 
existence of this Himyaritic branch of the Phenician alphabet is 
not early enough. ^Perhaps if Southern Arabia could be explored 
earlier Inscriptions might be found. The matter will probably 
never be very conclusively proved, but on the whole Mr. Oust 
leans to the third hypothesis. 


SOCIAL INI) PHILANTHROPIC INSTITUTIONS 
IN THE WEST. 

II. c*— THE GIRLS’ HJ)ME CERTIFIED INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL, 

22 AND 41 CHARLOTTE STREET, PORTLAND FLACE, LONDON. 


The Institution which we describe this month is one of the 
many Homes now established in England for the training of 
destitute children, who might otherwise fall into crime. It ie on 
a small scale, but chat point is one of special advantage, for 
personal influence arid the supervision of individual character 
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are much more possible when the numbers are small than in 
large schools. The promoters of this Home aim at encouraging 
a family relation among the inmates, and thus to draw out those 
dormant feelings which always have a powerful effect in leading 
neglected children into right ways, and in helping them’*ft> 
become well-conducted members of society. The family consti- 
tution of the Home is also of benefit in regard to the domestic 
work which the girls are taught, and which is to be their means 
of support in after life. Instruction in household duties of a 
varied kind is more easily arranged for a few than for mhny. 
Indeed, in large schools the discipline will not generally allow 
of individual training of this kind. Altogether this unpretending 
little Home is well worth notice and study. It was one of the 
institutions which owo their origin to the wise sympathy and 
large-hearted princii>les of the late llov. Frederick Denison 
Maurice, whose interest in social progress was so marked and so 
genuine. 

The Hon. Sec. of the Home, Miss Bell, published not long 
ago an account of the Girls’ Home, and we extract from that 
pamphlet the following description of fts daily life and aims: — 

“The original house, No. 22, is an ordinary-looking house, 
with two steps up to the door, on which are the words ‘.The 
Girls’ Home,’ in white letters. The door having been opened 
you find yoursolf in a small hall ; there is a door at the further 
end facing the street door, and another to the left. We will go 
first into the ‘parlour,’ the ro<fiii to the left. A photograph of 
Mr. Maurice is over the chimney pioce, on one side is the 
Government Certificate of the 4 Industrial School,’ on the other 
a copy of the first prospectus of the Home framed ; a large 
press is in the rocess at the loft of the fireplace, and at the right 
is an office table on which are writing materials and the visitors’ 
book in which you will write your name before you leave. There 
are bookshelves against the wall abo 1 ^ the*table, full of book® 
given for the use of the girls ; on the walls are a few engratffij^s 
and photographs of some of the early friends of ihe Horn** A 
round table, a few chairs and a small sofa make*up the rest of 
the furniture. The carpet and the tablecover are green, the* 
sofa is cohered with a small-patterned dark cretonne, the chairs 
are cane, there is one leather easy chair, the curtains are of 
unbleached calico with# a border cff red twill. A small piano 
given by a kind friend helps to enlighten*the evenings. 

“ Now,, lot us go to the work-room ; this has two large 
windows, and a glass door opening into the play-ground. There 
is a canary in a cage in one window. The walls of the room 
have been decorated by the Kyrle Society. # Above the dado is 
a border two feet deep of pale blue cloth, # with a design of wild 
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flowers painted upon it; and above this, on the wall, are six 
paintings on paoel in ^epia, representing reaping, gleaning hnd 
other rural scenes ; on the wall facing the windows, and above 
the wild flowers, are verses by Mrs. Hemans, painted clearly on 
wood; and over the chimney a lovely sketch of a branch of 
apple blossom, and two little pictures, of a child crying for the 
moon and a girl watching a bird flying h6me. 

“ Upstairs is the school-room, or rather two rooms with folding 
doors; the largest has three windows looking into the play- 
ground, the other one large window, so that there is plenty of 
light and air. There are capital large maps on the walls, a 
clock over the chimney-piece, a set of bookshelves and cupboard 
for the slates, &c., a blackboard in swing frame, a small table 
and benches with backs, and desks complete the furniture. 

“Above these rooms is the Matron’s bedroom, in which is a 
bed with neat chintz furniture, and two little cots, each with the 
name of the little one who sleeps in it, and the usual bedroom 
furniture. The room has two doors, one opening on to the 
landing, the othor into a large room with eight little beds along 
the sides, each with the.iname of its occupant, and along the 
centre of the room is a washing-stand with eight basins, mugs, 
and each girl’s tooth-brush, flannol, &c., and a towel rail with 
pegs on which hang each girl’s towel. There are two similar 
bedrooms above. The basins are all of white crockery, and 
sometimes a new girl will make a terrible smash emptying her 
basin, or perhaps in pulling the bedclothes off with a flourish to 
make her bed she will sweep down a couple of beds. This is 
very provoking, bit* « we think it better a girl should learn in the 
House how to handle breakable things, than to have enamelled 
basins and tin mugs which can be knocked about, and so when 
sho goes into service have to learn on the crockery of her 
mistress. 

, “ Now we must go quits to the bottom of the house. There is 

a 3tr*j>case from the hail, which has on the one side a thick glass 
wail^so that it,is light. Turning to the left, at the foot of the 
stairs, is the kitchen with its large window opening into the 
area. There is a closed fireplace (kitchener), a dresser and 
shelves, with a good display of white plates, dishes, mi>*gs, soup- 
basins, and bright tin disheovers, saucepans, &c. Pussy is pro- 
bably sitting by the fire, and some savoury soup, or a stew, is in 
process of cooking, for I am supposing this is the morning, 
a*id the young cook has scoured the floor, and is preparing to 
dish up the dinner, which will be served at one o’clock. 1 Some 
of the girls dine in the kitchen, the larger number dine in the 
wo ok -room. * 

“ Leaving the kitchen, we go into the stone passage, also well 
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lighted ; half the passage is partitioned off with a thick/ glass 
screen, behind which is a dressing-room fo$ the girls to use in the 
middle of the day, as it would not do to allow them to go up to 
the bedrooms whenever they wanted to wash their hands ; and 
here they change their frocks in which they do their rough 
morning work, and make themselves tidy to sit down to needle- 
work or lessons. The t>thor side of the dressing-room is also of 
glass, with a door opening into the laundry, so that the girls 
can be seen at work with the laundress ironing and folding and 
mangling. Everything is arranged to give as much light find 
air as possible. The washhouse is entered further along the 
passage, it is underground, and lighted and aired by a skylight 
and ventilator. 

“ No. 41 is a smaller house than 22, but is arranged in much 
the same manner. There is a pretty little drawing-room, which 
tho girls feel it quite a privilege to have charge of. The work- 
room has pictures on the walls, but it is not so artistically 
decorated as the room at 22. In this house Mrs. Pearson, the 
Superintendent, her husband, her little hoy and sixteen girls 
live. Breakfast is at eight (/clock ; twice a week this is oatmeal 
porridge and milk, on other mornings bread and dripping, or 
bread and treacle, and cocoa. On Sundays tea or coffee. Dinner 
at one, with as much variety as can be giveif with economy. On 
Sunday all the inmates of each house dine together, which brings 
on the family feeling very pleasantly. 

“ The age for admission to t]*e Horae is not restricted. Some- < 
times a girl of six ye )rs will be brought in, sometimes one of 
twelve, perhaps the little one is able to read while the elder 
one does not know her letters, making the arrangement of classes 
very difficult. It takes a “few days for a girl to get accustomed 
to the novelty of everything about her ; but she soon sees it is 
the custom to be polite and not to use bad language, and she gets 
ashamed of being dirty and untidy, it is pheering and alsoi 
touching to see the first blush at anything wrong. Some of^C 
poor girls come in so used to what is coarse and b#d that they 
do not feel as those who have been brought up wo»ld, so when 
we see the colour rise, even before a reprimand is given, we look 
upon it as most hopeful sign. We have some girls *whose 
good influence is of great value, who Vould scorn anything 
underhand or deceitful. Nothing in 4he house is locked up but 
money, and of this as liflle as possible kept in the house. 
Our principle is to place confidence in the girls, for without this 
they would never prove trustworthy. Occasionally, girls who 
have been jvith us but a short time take sugar or a bit of 
pudding, but for very shame this is*soon giten up. One girl 
who used to be very troublesome in this Way, was by way of 
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experiment put in charge of the kitchen and larder. From that 
day she never touched the food, nothing was missing she has 
been cook for some time in her turn, and promises to become a 
good faithful servant. 

“The little girls walk in the park and play there every 
morning. The elder ones are out some part of nearly every 
day, and all have play and swing in thp play-ground. Every- 
thing is done to make the Sunday pleasant. 

“ This Home has existed seventeen years. It is visited 
annually by a Government Inspector and by one from the 
Reformatory and Refuge Union, both of whom accord high 
praise to the progress made by the girls. The amount of indus- 
trial work done in the Homo increases yearly, yet the Secretary 
is able to say, in the Report for 1882, ‘ The schooling, as is seen 
in the reports of the Inspectors, has not been neglected ; ’ nor have 
the play hours been abridged, which goes far to prove the truth 
of Mr. Maurice’s words in the first prospectus of the Home, that 
‘ Where lessons in the business of tlie housemaid, the parlour- 
maid and the cook, and in all kinds of needlework, are combined 
with lessons in reading^ , writing, arithmetic, singing and in the 
Scriptures, the lessons are more prized and better remembered, 
and the School becomes a better preparation for life.’ 

“ An annual vi^it to the sea side is effected, and the anni- 
versary' day is observed as a festival, on which those who have 
distinguish 6*d themselves by good conduct receive some mark of 
e recognition.” o 

There is no voting system in connection with this Institu- 
tion ; every application is considered by the Committee simply 
on its own merits. The IIoijuo is oxpressly for the homeless. 
The average number of girls is 43, Hie average age 12-J years, 
the majority of the girls, however, are under ten. 

The Home receives grants-in-aid from Government, the 
, School Board for London, and the Reformatory and Refuge 
Umon. A part of the expense is met by the industrial work 
none, tajL by the sale of fancy and other work presented by 
ladies to th$ fiimn,. The remaining portion is met by subscrip- 
v tion and by donations o* money, clothing and many other articles. 


n — — 

THE HOBARI SCHOOL, MADRAS. 


In 1875 the education of Mussulman girls was made a 
practical subject of discussion at Madras, aud a warm interest 
was taken by Lor<i &ni Lady Hobart in the movement then 
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started for establishing elementary schools for girls of the 
Mahommedan community, in which they ^ould be taugUt their 
own language and all kinds of needlework. A school was 
opened in that year by the Committee and was called the 
Hobart School. It appears from the latest Report to be making 
fair progress, and the Committee seem to contemplate estab- 
lishing another school on the same plan at Triplicane, Madras. 
The present head mistress of the Hobart School, Miss Cripps, 
has greatly improved its order and discipline, and she lias now 
qualified in Hindustani, which adds to her efficiency. The 
number of girls in daily attendance was seventy-five. It is 
satisfactory to find that one pupil fyas been considered com- 
petent to be employed as an assistant in the school. The 
institution appears altogether to have been making a fair and 
steady progress. A part of the work done by the children is 
sold to meet expenses, and the Committee hope that when neces- 
sary the pupils may use their proficiency with the needle as a 
means of livelihood. The importance of continuing the educa- 
tion of these Maliommedan girls af'tor they have left school has 
been fully recognised by the Committee* and in concert with the 
Madras Branch of the National Indian Association they,ai’e 
making arrangements by means of which Miss Cripps will have 
time for visiting the former pupils at their own homes and 
imparting to them further instruction. The school is under 
Government inspection and receives about Rs. 1,100 as a grant, 
and Mary Lady Hobart has contributed Rs. 10,000, the interest, 
from which now furnishes about twelve per cent, of the income 
of the school. Their Highnesses the Princes of Tan j ore and 
the Dowager Maharani of Yizianagram have also given liberal 
support to the institution. H.Il. the Prince of Arcot has 
promised to found a scholarship in the school tenable for five 
years. 

The funds have, however, often* been # insufficient ; but* 
Captain Awdry, who undertook the treasurership in 1881,»3ta«f 
made special exertions to obtain more subscription, and he Jills 
succeeded in enlisting the sympathy of some influential Mahomme- 
dan gentlemen in the school, and the present financial position 
is therefor^ improved. Three pupils of this school received 
prizes for needlework in the Needlework Exhibition of the 
Madras Branch of the National Indian Association as fallows : 
Nezib Nessa, Rs. 10, for*white Indian embroidery ; Azeeza Bi, 
Rs. 10, for crewel work; Kathi Ja Bi, Rs. 10, for Indian gold® 
embroidery.* Mrs. Carmichael had lately acted as Secretary of 
the Hobart jSchool, and she took great interest in its progress. 
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SHORNALATA: A TALE OF HINDU LIFE. 
By Tarak Nath Ganguli. 

Translated for this Journal by Mrs. J. B. Knight, 
(Continued from page T2.) 


(All rights in this translation remain with the author of the tale.) 


[For the assistance of the reader the names of the principal characters 
in the following chapters arc subjoined.] 


Sasihhusan, the elder brother. 
Pramada, his wife. 

Bipin , their son. 

Ram ini, their daughter. 
Bidhubhusan, the younger brother. 
Sarala , his wife. 

Gopal , their son. 

Shyama , the female servant. 


Thakurun Didi , a widow, 
j Nilkamal, a strolling fiddler. 
Biprodas Chakravarti , a rich resi- 
dent of Burdwan. 

Shornalata , his daughter. 

Hem Chandra , his son. 

Gadadhar , brother of Pramada. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 

VARIOUS MATTERS. 

Progressing constantly in wealth, Sasihhusan bad now become 
ruler over everything in the house of the Babu, whose faith in 
him was boundless. He might now have been called the 
Zemindar. The Babu was satisfied so long as he obtained 
money for luxury-and wine. But in this world there is no such 
thing as unmixed happiness. Sasihhusan had attained a high 
position, but that position was not freo from thorns. The office 
clerks who had formerly been anxious to see Sasihhusan attain 
that elevation, now sought the means whereby he could be 
deposed from it. Under the previous Dewan the clerks had had 
ue .facilities for taking bribes, nor had they been able to cease 
from work and indulge in idleness at pleasure. They had 
thought th^t Sasihhusan being one of themselves would, if he 
were made Dewan, give them these facilities. But S&sibhusan 
having become Dewan they found their condition in no way 
improved, they were in no less fear of him than of the former 
Dewan. So they were un/mimously resolved to bring about his 
downfall. Clerks, accountants and cashier assembled to concert 
their plans, many were proposed, but to none would all consent. 
At length one of them, a writer named Ram Sundar, said, “The 
Babu has become almost imbecile from constant drinking. In 
his hands the estate mustPgo to ruin. If therefore* through the 
Kartri Thakurani (the lady of the house) we could get a petition 
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presented to the Collector Sahib, he would appoint a mapager, 
ancLSasi Babu would certainly be dismissed.” 

Every one agreed that Ram Sundar *Babu’s plan was the 
best, but the cashier said, “ I have one objection to it, and as 
we are all of one mind, I may as well speak openly. I fear th$t 
if a manager be appointed we shall be deprived of even the 
small gains that we now make.” 

On this every one became thoughtful. Ram Sundar Babu 
replied, “In so thinking you are mistaken, our opportunities 
will not be lessened. The manager will not search into every- 
thing as Sasi Babu does, he will only see that the papers are 
straight and the cash correct. He will say n&thing if Rs. 15 be 
charged for what costs Rs. 5, he will only see that the Collector’s 
limit is not exceeded.” Ram Sundar’ s assurance was pleasing 
to all, the meeting broke up, and each went his way home. 

On the tenth day after Sarala’s death the Sraddha* took 
place. There was no stint. What a w r onderful custom this is 
in Bengal ! He for whom in life scarcely a rupee will be spent, . 
will be honoured with an expensive Sraddha after he is gone. 
If the money thus spent were paid for # medical treatment many 
premature deaths would be avoided. After Sarala’s death 
Bidhubliusan fell into a state of great depression. He went 
nowhere, was unable to attend to any business, sat constantly in 
one corner brooding, sometimes shedding tears. Shyama never 
allowed Bidhu to bo ‘alone, but left Copal with him, or if tlopal 
were from home sat with him ^erself, telling him many stories^ 
One day Bidhu said, “ Shyama, did you never receive one letter 
from me ? ” Shyama said, “No.” 

“ Then who signed the receipts for the registered letters in 
the name of Gopal?” * 

“No letter ever came to Gopal, nor was a receipt signed in 
his name. Gadadhar received registered letters and signed for 
them, but never Gopal.” 

“From whence should Gadadhar receive registered letter 

“ His uncle used to send him money.” 

Bidhu was seated, at these words he sprang “ fcmyama, 
I see it all now. This Gada took all the money I sent to you,” 
and straightway he went out. Shyama did not understand how 
he should imagine that his letters had fallen into the liands of 
Gadadhar, therefore she followed B^dhu to induce him to come 
back, but she did not succeed. Bidhu vjpnt to the post office 
and; said to the official, “To whom did you send the registered 
letters, addressed to Gopal ? ” 

The Munshi answered, “ All these letters were delivered to 
Gopal Babu, here are his receipts. ” # 

* * Sraddha , offering to the memory of the deceased, accompanied by 
feasts to Brahmins, on which very large sums are spent. 

B 3 
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“ I don’t want the receipts. Send the messenger with me to 
point out G-opal Babu.” 

The Munshi immediately instructed the messenger, who took 
Bidliu to the house of Sasibhusan. That Gadadhar had taken 
the letters Bidhu had now no doubt. When they reached the 
door he described Gadadhar’s appearance, and then said, “Is 
that the appearance of Gopal Babu?” ^ 

“Yes, sir, you have described it exactly.” 

“ Then I need know no more, I understand. Go you home, 
but be careful not to let this get about. Gopal did not get the 
money, another man took it. If it gets about the thief will 
escape.” 

The messenger grew pale and trembled, “ Sir, I am not to 
blame in this. He said to me, ‘ I am Gopal Babu,’ therefore I 
gave him the letters. Will you see that I do not suffer ? ” 

“Why should you fear? but if you speak of this and the 
defendant escapes I shall have 3^011 seized.” 

The messenger said, “ It shall not be known through me,” 
and went away with an anxious heart. 

Bidhu went to the police office and related the whole to the 
daroga (inspector), who said, “It is now evening, the accused 
cannot be arrested to night, it shall be done to-morrow morning. 
By a few policemen the man can easily be taken.” 

“ But if this becomes known during the night, if the accused 
escapes — then ? ” 

“I will provide against that.” The daroga called the con- 
stable Itomesh, and said, “ Take four men and keep guard on 
the house of Sasi B&bu. To-morrow the place must be searched. 
The defendant is there, but be careful that nothing is known 
else he will escape.” ? 

Bomesh recorded the names of four constables in the diary, 
and sent them to keep watch at Sasibhusaii’s house. Then he 
debated with himself whether or not to give warning to Gadad- 
b^r, Chandra, and finally resolved against doing so, thinking, 
“If I am capable of feeling such compunction I am not worthy 
to belong to the police.” 

Gadadhar felt quite secure. For awhile after the return of 
Bidhubhusan he had felt anxious, but when four or five days 
had pasbed he thought dhere was no longer cause to fear. The 
visit that he had made to Bidhubhusan had been paid to show 
his inliOcence. The constables kept ‘watch at Sasibhusan^ 
hpuse, but neither Sasibhusan nor any one else in the house 
suspected it. In the morning when Sasibhusan came forth to 
go tp Kacheri he was confronted by a constable, who said, “ You 
must please to wait a little. Our inspector is coming, the 
accused is in your house.” 
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“ Who is accused in my house ? ” * 

•“Gadadhar Babu has appropriated registered letters ad- 
dressed to some one else. This has now # come out, and we are 
here to arrest him.” 

Sasibhusan then remembered that Gadadhar had receiu^d 
one registered letter.’ At the time he had suspected nothing, 
therefore he had rnad^no inquiry* Gadadhar had said that his 
uncle had registered the letter lest it should fail to arrive, and 
Sasibhusan had believed him. Now hearing the truth from the 
constable he became furious. He called Gadadhar, and aaid, 
“ Show me the registered letter that you received from your 
uncle.” 

At sight of the constable and of Sasi Babu’s anger, Gadad- 
har ran to the private door. In the women’s apartments he met 
Pramada, who asked why he was running. He made no answer, 
but went on followed by his sister and mother. Gadadhar 
opened the door and was going forth, when he saw another 
constable, and with an exclamation of dismay came in again. 
His mother said, “ What is it, Gadadhar Chandra ? ” 

With a loud cry he exclaimed, # “ Gadadhar Chandra is 
killed.” 

Pramada and his mother repeated their inquiries. 

‘ 1 Those registered letters ” # 

At this moment Sasibhusan coming in, inquired in angiy 
tones, “ Where is that wretch ? ” 

Gadadhar fell to the ground crying, his mother and sister, 
looked at each other. 

Sasi Babu said, “Why do you cry? as^you sow you must 
reap. You have not only stained your own name but mine 
also.” »' 

Pramada and her mother were enraged at Sasibhusan’s 
-words. Gadadhar’s "conduct they thought nothing of, but that 
Sasibhusan should speak so harshly wa$ a great grievance. The 
mother, addressing her daughter in a voice of distress, ^4? 
“ See, child, it is as I said. At your request we cgme here, bm 
I warned you to be careful that we suffered no ^isgrace, and 
you replied, ‘ My house is my own, who will insult you here V ” 

Pramada answered, “What is the use of such talk, there is 
no avoiding destiny.” 

Sasi Babu replied, “Don’t talk^of destiny now. If you 
want to save Gadadhar cfress him in women’s clothes, ancfsay he 
is your sister. I am going to the outer gate to the daroga.” 

When Sasibhusan came thither, the daroga said, “There is 
an accused man in your house, bring him out or it will be neces- 
sary to make a search.” 

Sasi Babu replied, “ Pray, sir, consider* this is a respectable 
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house. If you search and after all there should be no defendant 
there!'" 

The daroga looked at Bidhubhusan, who said, “ The accused 
is in this house.” Sasi Babu looked at Bidhu with angry eyes, 
lpit the latter did not speak. All went into the house, but in no 
place could they find Gadadhar Chandra. Then Bidhu said, 
“Search the kitchen.” The daroga assented, and then said to 
Sasibhusan, “We will stand here and you must cause your 
household to pass before us.” Sasibhusan at first objected, but 
the <daroga would not listen, so he was obliged to give the neces- 
sary orders. First Pramada, then Gadadhar in woman’s dress, 
lastly the mother went fourth. Bidhu pointed out Gadadhar. 
The daroga said to Sasibhusan, “Forbid anyone going in. 
Who is that?” Before Sasi could speak, Pramada’s mother 
said, “That is my big daughter, Gadadhar Chandra.” The 
daroga bade a constable seize him. Gadadhar exclaiming, 
“ Didi, I am lost,” ran into the room, a constable after him. In 
due course he was committed for trial by the magistrate, and 
sentenced by the sessions judge to fourteen years’ imprisonment. 

Gadadhar was punished, but that did not bring peace of 
mind to Bidhubhusan. He could not endure to stay longer in 
that house. It was like living through in memory all the suf- 
fering he had borne- there. The happiness he had known was 
altogether forgotten in the grief. His savings were gradually 
exhausted. After much thought he again went to Calcutta, 
.taking with him Shyama and Gopal. There he made arrange- 
ments for Gopal to serve as cook in a family and to attend 
Dr. Duff’s school, * Shyama also became a servant in the same 
house as Gopal. Then Bidu thought, “What shall I do? one 
earns money in the Panchali troupe, it is true, but it is a degrad- 
ing occupation.” So instead of resuming the life of a musician 
he went into the Dacca district in the employ of the Deputy- 
Collector. 


CHAPTEB XXIX. 

NILKAMAL. 

Nilicamal spent the*iiight in Bidhubhusan’s house, but went 
on his way early the following morning without arousing any 
one. 'Near Eamnag^r there were some shops at which he 
bought a suit of clothes, in which he dressed himself, and pur- 
sued his course, every step or two as he went casting upon his 
dothes a glance of admiration. His long cherished hope was 
fulfilled, and with these prdhd thoughts in his mind he arrived 
at home about one o’clock. 
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At the sound of Nilkamahs voice, his mother and Ids two 
brothers came out to welcome him with tears of joy. •ile had 
left home in anger, but now after four years this was forgotten. 
Nilkamal in his new clothes and with money in his purse 
appeared like a little Nawab. He required his dinner not lat^r 
than ten in the morning.* His brothers dare not say anything 
to him, because he was now a great man, he had money. After 
eating, Nilkamal went into the village and told many tales of 
his theatrical experiences. But no happiness is lasting, that of 
Nilkamal ended almost before it began. One day he sat gos- 
siping in the house of Gour Hari Ghosh, surrounded by listening 
neighbours, when suddenly one among them'said, “Nilkamal, 
what character did you take?” itfilkamal lost countenance, 
which being observed by another of the group, the question was 
repeated. He became angry, but only said, “ Is there any 
clown in tho Panchali troupe ? ” 

The first questioner answered, “You were not with the 
Panchali troupe all the time, what part did you take in the . 
theatrical troupe?” Nilkamal could no longer repress his 
anger, he screamed out, “ What buBingss is that of yours? you 
are all ignorant rustics.” 

Amused at his anger, one said in jest, “ Nilkamal filled the 
tobacco pipes.” Nilkamal smiled, thinking the danger Was 
over, but presently another said, “ Nilkamal played Hanuman.” 
Nilkamal exclaimed furiously, “ Who told you that I played 
Hanuman?” and was walking off, but at sight of his angry 
countenance four or five callea after him, “ Hanuman! Hanu- 
man ! ” 

In his rage Nilkamal seized one of them and struck him, 
whereupon seven or eight others took up the cry. After vainly 
striving to revenge himself upon his persecutors he strode off 
home, followed by *a dozen people, uttering, “Hanuman! 
Hanuman ! ” Wherever he went thqy followed, and as they 
went their numbers increased. At length # he reached h<y&£f 
pursued by boys dinning into his ears the nectarous cry. 

Observing the rage of Nilkamal, .his mother asked, “Why 
does their crying Hanuman make you angry ? ” He answered, - 
“They are strangers, they may say it, but will you also begin 
it ? I woir t stay in this place.” He stuffed his clothes into his 
bag and went out. His mother did %11 she could to disuade him 
from going, but he woufd not listen to fysr. He went olf fol- 
lowed by the village boys repeating the maddening cry, and ot» 
reaching* a «iew village fresh enemies took it up. When his 
brothers on # their return home learned from their mother what 

* The principal meal is usually taken aTjout nooif, except in the case of 
nofen of business. 
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had occurred, they set off in search, but could not trace him. 
The ne^t day it was the same. At a distance of eight or ♦ten 
miles from Eamnagar they heard that a madman had passed 
calling out, “ Hanuman ! ” but no one could say where he was 
gone. 

( To he continued.) 


11 E VI EW. 

VERNACULAR SCIENCE PRIMERS. NO. I. HUMAN PHYSIOLOGY. 

By Asittosii Mitra. Calcutta. 1882. 

We hail the appearance of this little work with very great 
pleasure, since it admirably fulfils the very excellent design 
of the author conveyed in the following words from the 
introduction : — “ Until aiow no work has appeared in the 
Bengali Vernacular by the aid of which young and old, and 
even women, could with little labour, and independently of 
the assistance of others, become acquainted with the actions 
of the human body and their causes. To meet this want I 
have prepared this little book, and that it may do so as effec- 
tually as possible I have striven' to use simple language, and 
to avoid the introduction of dillicult subjects and unnecessary 
terms.” 

The writer’s endeavour has been well realised. The 
most ordinary intelligence cannot fail to comprehend and to 
be interested in the clear and simple description, aided by 
illustrations, of the different organs and their uses, the arte- 
venous and nerve systems, the blood and its circulation, 
thfe % breathing apparatus, food, hunger, thirst, and the several 
senses. * 

* To this is added, by permission, a guide for the Feeding of 
Infants* by Professor McConnell, of the Medical College, 
Calcutta, and a chapter by the author on the Preservation of 
Health* full of the most voidable suggestions. The work was 
Revised in passing through the press by Dr. Mullen, of Dar- 
banga, Bengal. 

We congratulate the author upon his success and the 
Bengali public upon the acquisition of a remarkably clear 
introduction to a ve^y important subject. < 
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THE STATE OF PUDUKOTA. 

We have received the Report on the Administration of 
Pudukota, in Southern India, for 1881-82, by the Hon. 
Sashia Sastri, C.S.I. It contains some interesting general 
information about thi^ little State, from which we summarise 
the following facts. Pudukota, which lies between Tricliinopoly 
and Madura, contains 1,049 square miles, and it extends 60 
miles -from east to west and 45 from north to south. The 
population is about 300,000. There are 1,580 villages, some 
of which (jaghirs) are set apart for the ffupport of certain 
branches of tiie reigning family, and there are besides twelve 
kinds of rent-free lands, held on condition of military or other 
service, or assigned for the support of pagodas, mosques, Brahmin 
communities, &c. All other lands are liable for the full assess- 
ment payable to the State. The revenue is derived, in addition 
to the land payments, from rates on houses, shops, looms and oil 
mills ; also from the abkari (duty on manufacture and sale of 
spirits) and from salt. As Pudukota lie^in land only earth salt can 
be made. A certain class make salt manufacture their special 
occupation. The saline earth is scraped, laid in heaps, dissolved 
in water and exposed in flat pans during the hottest part of *the 
day for evaporation. The salt which is left in the pans is scraped 
out with iron ladles and stored in pits. Tho jungle contains now 
no valuable timber as formerly, but it supplies fuel, and wood, 
for roofs and for implements of husbandry, and grazing land. 
Wild pigs, deer and hares abound in the jiggle, and also wild 
cows and bulls. The rivers that pass through Pudukota are 
very small, but irrigation* is managed by means of large tanks 
filled by these rivers, by smaller tanks which collect the rain 
water flowing down ’the slopes, by ponds (or oornies), jungle 
streams and wells. # 

Tho head of the administration is the fcftrkole, or minbul»»f 
which post the Hon. Baskia Sastri now holds. All the public 
departments are under his supervision and control and he lias 
a seat in the Appeal Court, over which H.E. the Ilaja presides. 
The State ib divided into three taluqs, under three Tahgildars, 
each taluq having also a Deputy Tahsildar. The Tahsildars 
are under an officer known as th$ Karbar, whose position 
resembles that of a Collector and District # Magistrate in British 
India. 

In the year under review there was a want of rain, and there- 
fore the crops were poor, but on the whole the State has been 
making progress. Roads had beei! remet^lled and provided 
with tunnels, and 267 tanks had been repaired. On these 
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work&a large sum had been expended. The judicial procedure 
was bdi tag carried on with Jess delay, and the police becoming 
more organised. With regard to education, collegiate teaching 
had been added on to the Anglo Vernacular School established 
in«1857, and of the twelve students sent up for matriculation, 
five passed, one of these standing fifth in the Presidency. The 
results of the school examination were satisfactory, and the 
number of pupils on the rolls had increased by nearly one 
hundred. 

.The Hon. Sashia Sastri concludes the Eeport by regretting 
that less had been done than might have been in the year owing 
to his ill health. 


THE LATE BABOO PEAKY CHAND MITTER. 

We notice with regret the death, at Calcutta, of Baboo 
Peary Chand Mitter, at* the advanced age of nearly 70 years. 
Few men have taken a,, more prominent part in the political, 
social and literary life of Calcutta during the past half-century 
than Baboo Peary Chand Mitter. He was one of the early 
fruits of the old Hindoo College, and a devoted admirer of 
David Hare, “the father of Indian education.” The young 
men of that generation displayed an earnestness and single- 
hearted zeal in literary pursuits and in the diffusion of know- 
ledge among their countrymen that we fail to recognise in later 
times, and amongst the foremost in every good word and work 
was our deceased friend. Government service was open to him, 
but he preferred the independence of commercial pursuits, in 
which he engaged with varying success. He was for many 
years Secretary to the Calcutta Public library, which post gave 
him opportunities for study and for literary pursuits. Prom his 
youth he was connected with the press, and was a frequent 
alid valued contributor to the Calcutta Review , as well as to the 
various Calcutta newspapers. He was also the author .of a 
number of works of light literature in Bengali, published under 
the nayie of “ Tekehand Thakur,” one of which— “The Spoilt 
Boy ” — has appeared <4n a translation in the columns of this 
Journal, and which have attained great popularity among his 
countrymen and countrywomen. Many of his writings are 
specially adapted for women’s reading. Baboo Peary Chand 
Mitter was an active member of the British Indian Society, of 
the A gri-Horticultural Society, to whose Journal he ^yas a valued 
contributor, of the *School-ttook Society, a Fellow of the Calcutta 
University, a Justica>of the Peace and an Honorary Magistrate, 
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and for many years a member of the Municipal Corporation ot 
Caloutta. In 1867 he was appointed a member of the Bengal 
Legislative Council, and the Act for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals was passed at his instance. On the establishment of 
the Society to carry out this Act he was its first Secretary, ajtd 
afterwards one of its Vice-Presidents. 

For some years P§ary Chand Mitter had been in failing 
health ; and now that he is no more his friends, both native and 
English (and he had very many), will look back with pride and 
pleasure upon a career marked, in no ordinary degree, by litei^ry 
activity and public usefulness. 


THE LATE MIEZA PEEE BUX. 

“ Hast thou seen with life incessant 
Bubbles gliding under ice, 

Bodied forth and evanescent, 

Wo one knows by what device 

Such are thoughts. A wind-swept meadow, 

Mimicking a troubled sea, 

Such is Life ! and Death a shadow 
’From the rock Eternity.’' — Woud^voktu. 

I have no intention of writing the life of the greatest and 
the oldest of the Indian gentlemen resident in England, Mirza 
Peer Bux, whom we have lateTy lost. I would fain leave it to 
more skilful and practised pens than mine. JBut, however poor 
and insignificant may be the offering with which I approach hie 
memory, I hope the sincerity and warmth, the love and reverence 
which accompany it will render it acceptable. 

Mirza Peer Bux* left India in the prime of his life. He 
visited a good many cities, at some yf which he made a long 
stay, as at Constantinople, whence he repaired to Franco. 
Paris he stopped no fewer than thirteen years; after which %€ 
came to England and fixed his residence in LonSon, whercT h€ 
lived till his death, which occurred on the 20th of December, 
1883. It js not of what he saw or met with during his life 
passed in so many cities of remarkable lime and interest that ] 
wish to speak. It is the personal qualities of the man upon 
which I should like to d^ell for a moment *** 

Mirza Peer Bux had a mind free from prejudice and bias, a 
soul which hankered after nothing but the amelioration of the 
condition oj! his countrymen, and a heart full of generosity, 
kindness and benevolence. He was*always #eady to assist ever} 
one who in search of help was so fortunate as to approach 
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Him. He had not only sympathy for the poor and distressed, 
but gave them positive relief, if possible : — 

“ Careless their merits or their faults to scan, 

His pity gave ere charity began. 

Thus to relieve the wretched was his pride 
And ev’n his failings lean’d to virtue’s side.” 

To those younger than himself who stood in need of advice he 
gave good counsel, which, proceeding as it did from his long 
and ripe experience and extensive knowledge of the world, was 
of inestimable value. 

India is a pre-eminently conservative country, that is to say, 
a place where caste prejudices and religious superstitions reign 
supreme. Hence the jealousy, hatred, aversion and enmity 
between nation and nation, which are eating into the very life 
of that country. Mirza Peer Bux was so free from this preju- 
dice that it was impossible to realize the fact that he was born 
and bred in India. Like law he looked upon everybody with an 
impartial and equal eye. He was colour blind, so to speak. 
He made no distinction between a Parsee or a Bengalee, a 
Marhattee or a Pangahee. To him Hindoos and Mohanmiadans 
were equal. They were to him like two apples of the eye, one 
as dear as the other. ULis mind was, indeed, a rose which did 
not bear the thorn of prejudice. And yet, strange to say, ho 
was so full of religious firo. His long residence in this damp 
country had not chilled the warmth and fervour of his belief in 
our religion. These tw r o antagonistic qualities — his perfect free- 
dom from prejudice and his profound belief, amounting to bigotry, 
in the Mohamadan religion — strike me as the brightest side of 
his character, and prove him a man of great firmness of mind 
and of principle. He kept equilibrium between these two, and 
did not allow one to override the other. 

He had a peculiar and unrivalled relish for the politics of 
India. Wherever there was a meeting about any Indian ques- 
Hon Mirza Peer Bux was sure to be thore, if he only knew of it. 
Besides h© always attended such permanent Societies as the East 
India Association, and warmly took part in the discussions. 
Nor could even illness prevent him ; so long as he was able to 
move he vras certain to attend. His last moments on this earth 
manifested his strong passion for Indian politics, and suggest a 
theme for a mournful poem t yrhieh it is, by-the-by, the intention 
of the present writer to compose. An hour or two prior to his 
death, Mirza Peer Bux joined what I call a private gathering 
held for the purpose of considering an address to be presented 
to Mr. Gladstone on his last birthday, which will soon be pre- 
sented by a deputation consisting of some of the Indians in this 
oountry. On my entering the room of the meeting I saw Mirai 
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Peer Bux well wrapped up sitting in an easy chair. As I shook 
handfe, he said, “ I have been so ill, Hamid Ali Khan, siAce I 
called upon you last (now about three months ago) that I almost 
despaired of my life. My face was swollen, and I could hardly 
eat anything. I think I caught a cold. It was so bitterly coljj. 
that day.” I replied, “I am very sorry to hear it. If I had 
known it before I should have called to see you, and done what- 
ever lay in my power. Why did you not let me know ? You 
have been long ill. You must take care of yourself.” “ Thanks, 
my dear boy,” said he with a smile, as he pressed ray hand ; 
u but there was no need for it, or I should have sent for you.” 

This conversation took place about five o’clock in the even- 
ing. A little before six Mirza Peer Bux left the meeting. About 
seven, on his way home, he expired : — 

“ No earthly clinging — 

No lingering gaze — 

No strife of parting 
No sore amaze - 
But sweetly, gently 
He passed away ! 

From the world’s dim tw#light - 
To endless day. 

The Mohammad an s, or rather the whole Indian community, 
have lost in him one of its leading members in this country, a 
sincere and zealous well-wisher of India, an indefatigable und 
ardent exponent of its cause, a man full of purity, sincerity and 
integrity, free from all marintt of bias or partiality. We 
shall long miss his firm figure, his largo shining eyes and 
broad striking forehead from the midst of our # society and meet- 
ings. We shall not forget his pleasant conversation and courteous 
manners. We shall longer remember the gentle accents which 
uttered so many valuable an advice, and restored peace and 
tranquillity to so many a disturbed heart. Our recollection of 
him will pay to his memory a tribute wllich n© monument raised 
in his honour will equal or surpass. * 

As we have buried him* with proper observance of the 
funeral rites of our religion, so after our fashion yfe shall con- 
clude this small though sincere tribute to his memory. May the 
Lord of LoitLs receive him in His EternalJ^race aad shed upon 
him everlasting comfort, happiness and pleasure ! Amen. 

Hamid *3£li. 

* For ajbrief account of the interment of Mirza Peer Bux. and the ques- 
tion of the burying of the Mohammedans, I refer the reader to my letter 
published in the Daily News of the 4th of January. I cannot, however, 
help observing here that it is obligatory of! our Mussulman brethren to 
subscribe towarda. buying a piece of ground for burning our dead. 
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INDIAN INTELLIGENCE. 

Their Boyal Highnesses the Duke and Duchess of Connaught 
. inspected the Bethune Schools during their visit to Calcutta. 
The Chief Justice, Sir Bichard Garth, who is President of the 
School Committee, Lady Garth, and maay members of the Com- 
mittee were present to receive them. The Duke and Duchess 
expressed themselves pleased with the specimens of work pre- 
sented to them, and with the music, both native and foreign, 
performed by some of the pupils. Miss Chandra Mukhi Bose 
and Mrs. Kadaihbini Gjmguli, the two graduates from the 
School, were present, and had the honour of being introduced to 
their Boyal Highnesses. 

The members of the Elphinstone Club, the representative 
institution of the Parsee community in Bombay, entertained 
lately Mr. Pestonjee H. Cama at dinner, as a mark of respect 
for his liberality in founding the Hospital for Women and 
Children in that city. 

The rules for women students of medicine in the Grant Medical 
College, Bombay, have been published. The course of study 
will extend over four years, and periodical examinations will be 
held. Matriculation will not be required. The students have 
to produce a certificate of qualification in English and general 
knowledge (Standard C of the Educational Department). The 
' entrance fee will be Bs. 5, and fne monthly fee the same. For 
the present it is proposed to form two classes of qualified medical 
women, but the Idwer class will, it is said, be only a temporary 
arrangement. 

Dr. Nisikanta Chattopadyaya has received the appointment 
of Principal of the Nizam’s College, Hyderabad. 

The two successful candidates for the Bengal Government 
^^ricultural Scholarships are Babu Debendro Nath Mookerjee, 
M.A., Assistant Professor at the Krishnaghur College, and Babu 
Phoni Bhuschan Bose, M.A. It is expected that in future only 
one scholarship will be granted. 

The Gilchrist Trustees have decided to admit candidates from 
Ceylon to compete with tho^e of India, for the single scholarship 
of £IZQ per annum to be henceforth annually awarded. 

It is proposed to establish an exclusively Parsee Club at 
Bombay, to be called after Lord Bipon. Sir Jamsetji Jejeebhoy 
has expressed his willingness to join it, and 80 members have 
been enrolled at o^ce. Tbs chief promoters of the new Club are 
Mr. Pherozeshah M. 4 Mehta, Mr. M. W. Banaji and Mr. J. N. Tata* 
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The following have had the honour of being appointed Com- 
panions of the Indian Empire : — Nawab Imam Baksh Khan; Chief 
of the Leghari Tribe, Punjab Frontier ; Sirdir Ajit Singh, Attari- 
wala; NaorojiFardunji, Esq.; the Zemindar of Punganur; Babu 
Chota Lall Sijwar ; Diwan Het Ram, Chief Minister of Rewafi. 

His Highness the Maharajah of Travancore has received 
from the President of the French Republic the decoration and the 
letter patent of appointment as Officer de Hnstruction Publique. 

Mr. K. N. Kabraji has made a Gujarati version of Sheridafl’s 
School for Scandal , adapted to modern Parses l^fo. He has fol- 
lowed the original text closely, depicting at the same time Parsee 
society in its various aspects. The piece was performed lately 
at the Esplanade Theatre, Bombay, to a large and influential 
audience of native citizens. It appears that the leading 
characters rendered their parts in the most satisfactory manner, 
and were greatly applauded. The Times of India considers that 
the play is likely to meet with great favour among the native 
community. 

The Indian Daily News writes: — “ As the first fruit of his 
practical knowledge of iron working, and of his London ex- 
perience, Mr. B. D. Pal Chowdhry, who has Jately returned frdm 
England, has brought out with him a moving iron pumging 
engine with its latest improvements, at a cost of about Rs. 10,000, 
with a view to irrigate the pl^ptations in his own zemindari. 
This is an advance in the right direction, and it is to be hoped 
that other Zemindars will follow his example.” 


KKS1IUB CHUNDKR SEN. 


We deeply regret to have to record the death, yn Dec. 8tJJ, 
of Keshub Chunder Sen, whose name was widely known in 
England and in India as a religious and social reformer of 
great force t>f character and simplicity o£life. By his earnest 
eloquence in former years he stimulated many to abandon 
their superstitious customs, and to promote female education, 
temperance and other useful aims. Mr. Sen’s health had for 
some tin&e caused anxiety to his friends. * His visit, some 
years ago, to England aroused great interest here in regard to 
progress in *India, and his influence will I<*ng be felt among 
his countrymen. 
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PERSONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


At the late Examination held at the Inns of Court, the 
Council of Legal Education awarded to the following Certificates 
that they had satisfactorily passed a Public Examination : — 
Mr. Constantine Demetrius Panioty (Lincoln’s Inn), Mr. Shapurji 
Kayasji Sanjana (Inner Temple), and Mr. Rastamji Dhanjibboy 
Sethna (Middle Temple), 

The following passed a satisfactory Examination in Roman 
Law: — Mr. Mancherjeo Merwanjee Bhownaggree (Lincoln’s 
Inn), Mr. Mohammed Abdool Majid (Middle Temple), and Mr. 
Mahomed Hameed Ullah (Lincoln’s Inn). 

The Council of Legal Education have awarded a prize of 
£50 to Mr. Satyendra Prasanna Sinha (Lincoln’s Inn) in Roman 
Law, Jurisprudence, Constitutional Law and Legal History. 

The Council of Legal Education have awarded a prize of £50 
to Mr. Rastamji Dhanjibhoy Sethna in Real and Personal Pro- 
perty Law. The two gentlemen above mentioned both obtained 
prizes in a previous year. 

* Mr. George Nundy has passed the LL.B. Examination of the 
University of Dublin. 

In the Previous Examination of the University of Cambridge 
held at the close of last term, Jfr. Ramdas Chubildas (Christ’s) 
passed in Part I., 1st Class, and in Part II., 2nd Class. Mr. 
Lowji M. Wadiadn Part II., 1st Class, and in the Additional 
Subjects, 2nd Class. Mr. Aziz Ahmed in Part II., 2nd Class. 
Mr. Abdool Vahid (Christ’s) in Part II., 1st Class. Mr. J. B. 
Sathupathy in Part I., 2nd Class. Mr. 'Hameed UlJah (Christ’s) 
in Part II., 1st Class. 

We regret to record the death, early in January, at Davos 
^Ihtz, Switzerland, of Mr. D. D. Cama, of Bombay, who had 
redded for some time in England. 

Also, on December 20th, of Mirza Peer Bux, from the 
N.W.P., who had lived in London for over thirty years. 

Arrival . — Mr. A. I>. Master, from Bombay. 


We acknowledge with thanks the Report on the administra- 
tion of the Baroda State, 1880-81, and the Report of the 
Director of Public Instruction in the Bombay* Presidency, 
1882-83. 
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THE EDUCATION COMMISSION AND FEMALE 
EDUCATION. 


By special recommendation ol tlie Government of India, the 
recent Education Commission leave dealt Carefully with the 
subject of Female Education, which is now widely recognised 
as of pressing importance in regard to general progress in India. 
The Commission have collected in their Report many useful 
facts with regard to the present state of education for girls 
as to the great disproportion between the liumbet of boys aifcd 
girls under instruction, the educational efforts made during 
t he last si^ty years by Missionary Societies, and in tiie last 
thirty years by the Government, &c., — and they detail the causes 
which operate tremencfbusly against tlje advance o?~ such 
education. Finally, they suggest the methods by which they 
consider* those who desire practically to aid in this matter 
can most effectively work ; among ^hieh nmthods, our readers 
will be interested to notice, are the very pfans which have long 
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been advocated and which are carried out in practice by ,the 
If aJbiCnad Italian Association. 

* ‘We tfjtfy summarise the remarks of the Commission 
oa*‘the i j.bove points. Out of a female population of 99 £ 
pillions "tthly abptit 127,000 are under instruction, that is, not 
dWirls of scliool age, while from among the male 
103 millions, two millions and a half attend 
school, a proportion of over 1G per cent, of boys. It appears 
that female education is twice as much extended in Madras 
and Bombay as in Bengal ; in the 1ST.W. Provinces only 
one girl in 2,169 goes to school. In considering these 
figures,* however, it must be borne in mind that the girls 
of higher class native families, especially among the Ma- 
liommedans, receive at home a degree of education, although 
it is no doubt ordinarily meagre. The Report dwells on 
the satisfactory evidence that exists of the abilities and 
intellectual capacity of Indian women, referring to the 
traditions of the past and to the many instances in the 
^present of their successful cot-duct of affairs public and 
private, and of their powers of study. These proofs of 
capability would not have been forthcoming unless a training 
of the faculties of women in some form or other had been 
carried on. But unfortunately it is too true, as the Commis- 
sion reports, that U;e social customs of India present enor- 
mofe hindrances to the appropriating by girls of the benefits 
of V school cpurse. In the higher ranks it is in many parts 
of India considered unsuitable that the daughters should 
attend 'school, and ewm where such objection is overcome, 
the fafftl habit of early ma-riage withdraws the little pupils 
from school at nine years of age, or, except in rare cases, at 
eleven, in order that they may enter on the cares 'and duties 
of married life. Where however the schools are supplied 
with female teachers, which at present is comparative!}' 
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seldom, the parents sometimes consent to a school course of 
rather longer duration. Native public opinion cannot be 
said to have yet gone far in favour of education for women, 
but still it is encouraging to find that the tide is in many 
parts of India on the turn, and that though the motive which 
has operated so much in respect to boys — the securing for 
them a means of livelihood- — cannot be said yet to apply to 
girls, still former prejudices are certainly giving way, and the 
English-educated class are generally impressed with the 
absolute connection between the improvement of education 
for women and the extension of true social progress. 

With regard to the remedies proposed by the Commission 
for the present condition of things, they give the opinion 
that the improvement and multiplication of schools will by 
no means fully meet the difficulty. In order to gain the 
adhesion of public sentiment it is, they consider, indispensable 
that education should in some way he carried into the home, 
and the efforts of Missionary teachers in families willing to 
receive them is mentioned Sfs having been valuable. They* 
recommend that grants should be made by Government for 
the secular teaching givep by Zanana agencies. And here the 
method employed by the National Indian Association — for 
supplying Home Teaching independently of religious instruc- 
tion, providing in fact daily governesses for native families* > 
comes in, and is mentioned approvingly by the.CommissiSn. 
Native gentlemen who are favourable to female education 
have frequently expressed their full sympathy with this plan. 
As long ago as 1871 the late Keshut) Chunder Sen, in an 
Address delivered at Calcutta on tHe Improvement oMiidian 
Women, spoke strongly of the need of secular teaching fof 
the Zarlana, believing, he said, that “ moral and secular 
instruction, # if imparted in a truthful and. devout spirit, will 
tfend not only to purify the minds of native boys and girls, 
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but also to reform the Indian household, and adorn it with all 
those charms and embellishments of a moral and spiritual 
character which are at present most needed.” “ It is to be 
hoped,” he added, “ that a body of competent female teachers 
— English and native — will be trained up, who will give 
liberal education in the strictest sense of the term, unsectarian 
liberal secular education, to Indian girls.” 

We trust that the encouragement thus decidedly afforded 
by the Commission to Heme Teaching will stimulate support 
of this important work, already so successfully undertaken 
by the Madras Branch of the Association. — Again, the 
importance is referred to of providing for girls suitable books, 
in preparing which native ladies might help. This object has 
been attempted for several years on a small scale by the 
Bengal Branch in the publishing of Beading books, called 
the Mary Carpenter Series. — Scholarships for girls are also 
recommended by the Commission, to be granted in such a 
way ' as to extend, if possible, the school -going age. Here 
^again the National Indian Association has exerted itself, and 
the results have definitely shown that the term of education 
can be lengthened by a judicious application of even small 
grants for scholarships. Members of this Association have 
thus the satisfaction of knowing that their labour has been 
and is in the direction which the Commission have advised 

Government of India to support. 

* We are, glad to find that the Commission urge the 
desirability of an increase in the number of Inspectresses 
instead! nf Inspectors, and the establishment of more Training 
Schools for female teachers. These two points seem to be of 
the greatest importance in order to extend the usefulness of 
girls* schools. They also recommend the application of larger 
funds to Female Educati<^n. We trust that the unwearied 
endeavours of the Commission to understand the feelings of 
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the^ people in regard to teaching for women and girls, and 
the thoughtful consideration which they have bestowed on 
the subject, will within a few years produce most beneficial 
and fruitful changes. We shall refer further next month* t5 
this valuable Report. _ 


PUBLIC INSTRUCTION IN BOMBAY. 


The Bombay Report on Public Instruction for 1882-83 
shows that the number of schools and scholars is steadily 
advancing, there being an increase of 434 schools and 31,095 
scholars over the previous year. The following table explains 
how this increase is distributed : — 



w~ - 

Institutions. 

Scholars. 


1881-82 

18S2-83 

1881-82 

1882-83 

• 

Arts Colleges 

G 

6 

475 

556 

Law Class do 

1 

1 

136 

171 

Medical do 

1 

L 

283 

343 

Engineering do 

1 

F 

151 

131 

Agricultural Class do 

1 

1 

11 

13 

Forest do. do. ... * . 

1 

1 

11 


High Schools (boys) 

50 

53 

6,054 

6,602 

Do. (girls) * 

6 

8 

78 

9S 

Middle Schools (boys) 

231 

231 

1 G, 102 

16,94(3 

Do. (girls) 

22 • 

26 

1,503 

1,616 

Primary Schools (boys) 

5,012 

5,396 

312,771 

338,448 

Do. (girls) 

326 

359 

1^,917 

23, 58j 

Normal Schools 

9 

10 

.553 

61C 

Medical Schools 

3 

3 

# 143 

151 

Schools of Art 

1 

1 

177 

184 

Technical Schools 

8 

10 

519 

444 

^Drawing Classes ... ... 

17 

21 

[714] 

[926 

* Agricultural do. (High Schools) j 

£ 

q 

[286] 

[21£ 

Do. do. (Vernacular) j 

l 

y 

7 

~ 23 

Total 

• • 

5,704 

6,138 

358,891 

389,986 


* The figures enclosed in brackets are counted unHer High and Middle 

Schools. 
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As however some of the pupils in boys* schools are girls, and 
some of the pupils in girls’ schools are boys, it is necessary 
to pick out this information from the tables appended to the 
Report. Ihese show that there were three boys in middle 
’schools and 58 in primary schools for girls, while, on the 
other hand, there were 55 girls in high,, schools, 265 in middle 
schools and 8,674 in primary schools for boys. The total 
number of girls in high, middle and primary schools was thus 
33,22 8, against 22,989 last year. 

The following table shows the results of the University 
examinations during the last two years : — 



1881-82. 

1882-83. 

Examinations. 





Examiued. 

Passed. 

Examined. 

Passed. 

Master of Arts 1 

8 

3 

14 

• 6 

f Bachelor of Arts, old regulation 

125 

36 

72 

36 

\ Second B. A., new do. 

— 

— 

34 

23 

First B. A , 

88 

34 

120 

53 

Previous Examination 

278 

71 

263 

101 

Macriculatiou 

1,374 

388 

1,600 

572 

Second B.Sc 

7 

2 

4 

3 

First B.Sc 

«i 2 

2 

2 

0 

Bachelor of La\ys 

26 

5 

28 

14 

Mr . j L.M. and S 

Medicine j Firgt L * M _ and g. „ 

22 

41 

14 

23 

31 

62 

15 

32 

Engineering I" 

24 

22 

16 

15 

29 

24 

15 

10 


Except in Civil Engineering and the First B.Sc. Examination 
tiape figures are considerably in advance of last year. The 
change in the bye-laws under which students may matriculate 
at any age ic said to be working well, and it is a remarkable 
circumstance that the youth who headed the matriculation 
list would under the^old rules not have been allowed to 
appear. Out of nine girls who came up for the matriculation 
examination no less than Iseven passed, being’ two more than 
last year. 

The following statistics of examinations in middle and 
primary schools indicate same falling off in the former and 
iome improvement* in the latter class of institutions : — * 
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Examinations. 

1881-82. 

1882-S3. 

Examined. 

Passed. 

Examined. 

i 

Passed. 

• 

Middle School — European and 





Eurasian Standard V. and 
Anglo - Vernacular Standard 





111.— 




• 

Boys 

3,252 

1,751 

2,250 

1,264 

Girls 

Upper Primary — Vernacular 

130 

• 

4a 

102 

37 

Standard IV . — 



i 


Boys 

18,127 

7,946 

21,046 

9,968 

Girls 

Lower Primary — Vernacular 

503 

230 

638 

331 

Standard 11 . — 





Boys 

43,650 

21,932 

49,316 

26,263 

Girls 

1,933 

890 

2,205 

1,132 


The reports on the vernacular training colleges for male 
teachers show that a high standard is reached, and that good 
work is done in these institutions ; bitf, as far as can* be 
judged from the following abstract of the statistics of trained 
and untrained teachers in the vernacular schools, it does not 
appear that any real progre^ is being made in substituting, 
certificated for uncertificated teachers. More training colleges 
seem needed for the work which has to be «lone : — 


Masters. 

1881-82. 

1882-83. 

Trained 

1737 • 

1717 

Untrained 

2092 

2315 


The Training College for Women at Poona hacL 46 students 
on the rolls against 42, and three women who passed the 
seventh or highest vernacular standard were sent out as 
teachers. In the Ahm^iabad Training College the attendance 
rose from 31 to 39, and eight women went out as teachers. 
Mrs. Mitchell, who has been at the head of the Poona College 
since 1870, and has been a successful labourer in the cause 
of female fiducation, retired on a pension after the close of 
the year, and has been succeeded by Mijs* Collett, the Lady 
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Superintendent of the Alimedabad College. A normal class 
for women has been established at Kolhapur under Miss 
Little, and ten women have been admitted after passing an 
examination corresponding with vernacular standard Y. 

, The following table shows the results of the Art Cer- 
tificate examinations instituted by Mr. Griffiths in 1879-80: — 


Vcars. 

1st Grade. 

2nd Grade. 

3rd Grade. 

Presented. 

Passed. 

Presented. 

Passed. 

Presented. 

Passed. 

1879-80 ... 



15 

1 



1880-81 ... 

119 

18 

30 

12 

2 

1 

1881-82 ... 

139 

33 

65 

22 

2 

2 

1882-83 ... 

343 

92 

75 

44 

9 

i 

3 


Nearly every zilla is now provided with a teacher of 
elementary drawing, and the number of pupils learning draw- 
ing has risen from 515 to 887. Twenty-five institutions of 
various kinds, including the three Schools of Art at Bombay, 
Rajaram and Rajkot, sent up 343 candidates for the first or 
lowest grade. Of the 75 candidates who came up for the 
.next grade, 61 were students: of the Elementary School, 
Painting Atelier, Sculpture Atelier and Wood Engraving 
Class of the Sir 6amsetji Jijibhoy School of Art, while the 
others were ex-students, drawing masters and students under 
private tuition. The candidates for the third or highest grade 
all belonged to the Sir J. J. School of Art, with the exception 
of one drawing master, who failed. 

j Five students ‘Of the Agricultural Class attached to the 
Poona College of Science passed the final examination, being 
tli§ 1 same number as last year. Dr. Cooke reports that this 
class is not as popular as it should be, “ owing to the uncer- 
tainty which exists as to the employment of the^men who 
have passed its final 1 examination. The natural field for 
passed students of this class is the Revenue Department, in 
which their knowledge of scientific agriculture might be 
turned /to some account, and in which Sir R. Temple, when 
establishing the class, intended that they should be employed. 
At present they can and often do obtain employment under 
district officers in ihe Revenue Department ; but as they are 
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not jpermitted to appear ejther for the higher or lower standard 
revenue examinations, their prospects are nil , for they cannot 
rise in the department without passing the necessary test 
examination.” 

Five students of the Forest Class appeared for the final* 
examination, and four # who passed were appointed under the 
original guarantee to the Forest Department. That guarantee 
has however been withdrawn, and the result will, in Dr. 
Cooke's opinion, be fatal to the future success of the class# 

The attendance in the eight Agricultural Classes attached 
to Higli Schools has fallen from 28{j to 23$, but the number 
who passed the agricultural examinations has risen. 



| 1st Year Students. 

2nd Year 

Students. 

Years. 


— - 




Sent up. j Passed. 

Sent up. 

Passed. 

1881-82 ..J 

55 j 41 

* 4 - * 

29 

22 

1882-83 ... 

51 | 48 

! 

31 

28 


Most of the farms are improving, but complaints are made of 
the apathy of the High School students. Persuasion is» 
required to get boys to join the agricultural classes, and some 
of them merely do so to escape learning # second language. 
Some of the vernacular agricultural classes are, however, in a 
promising condition. 

The section of the Report devoted to the education of 
chiefs and minors again shows the persistent manner in which 
the orders of the Judges are evaded.* In the central divisor* 
out of 874 minors who have been ordered to attend schools, 
only 111 are doing so, and of these only three # are learning 
English. The Rajkumar College . at Rajkot, at which there 
are 35 yoiwig chiefs, of ages varying from 8 to 21, is progres- 
sing satisfactorily. The Tliakor of G&idal, who was far in 
advance of the others, ^vas about ifo finish his education by 
proceeding on a six months' tour to Europe. The Sardars' 
Class attached to the Rajaram College at Kolhapur has seven 
students on its rolls against ten last year. The Raja of 
Mudhot, after completing his education, ^vas invested with 
tjie charge of his state in February. commemorated his 
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installation by presenting an endowment of Es. 15,000 to the 
College. His education lias been solid, but Mr. Candy’s 
remarks show that all the young chiefs who leave the College 
are not always equally fit to dischage the important duties 
‘which devolve on them. “It is but fair,” he says, “that 
Sardars ought to be expected to knowcas much as is required 
for the First* Class Public Service Examination standard, 
though it is our desire to give them general education equal 
to *that of graduates, and many of the younger Sardars, who 
have commencecj, their education here, will, w'e hope, attain 
to that degree of excellence. At present, there being no 
restriction, they pay less and less attention to their studies as 
they advance in years, for they know, that whether they study 
or not, when they come of age they are sure to be invested 
with their powers. If Mamlatdars and Sub-Judges are 
subject to the ordeal of a very crucial test before they are 
invested with civil or criminal powers, there is no reason why 
there should not be some milder test in the case of Sardars 
before they are invested with such responsible and extensive 
powers. As education is advancing among the people a time 
will soon come when they will not be satisfied with such 
uneducated rulers. If the chiefs want to enjoy their heredi- 
tary positions, they must show that they are qualified for them. 
I feel much impressed with the idea that if Government 
would require some examination as a test of general education 
to be passed by e^ery chief before his state-powers would be 
granted to him, our work of educating them would be more 
easy, successful and satisfactory in every way.” 

Some important proceedings of Government regarding the 
extension of Local Self-Government are given in the appendix. 
jlJJje exact nature 6f the changes which may result from these 
refeolutibns in the existing educational system can scarcely 
yet; be stated, but it is worthy of note that although during 
the year under review the receipts from Municipalities for 
educational purposes rose from Es. 82,342 to Esc 96,467, a 
large portion of this increase was given to English schools, 
and that, with the exception of thee four Municipalities of 
Bombay, Surat, Ahmedabad and Sakkar, the town population 
'shows little inclination to contribute to the support of primary 
education. The Eeport moreover reveals the fact that while 
schools within M^nicipaUlimits drew on the District Local 
Funds Budget for tljeir support to the extent of Es. 216,682, 
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the actual cess receipts from villages and towns within .Muni- 
cipal limits amounted to only Its. 20,093. As this point is 
commented on in the order reviewing the Report it seems 
probable that the removal of an anomaly under w r hich tlje 
rural population is made to pay for the education of the town 
population, is merely a # question of time. 

R. M. Macdonald. 


VERSES IN SANSKRIT ON THE LATE PANDIT 
SWAMl DAYaNUND SARASWATl. 

(The Founder of the Arya-Somaj , who died at the close of last year.) 


Abo nitfintam hridayain viduyate 
Nis'amya lokaut aramun natfisiiyam 
Samprasthitam vedavidfiuianuttamam 
S'rlmud DayFinund Sarasvatlni suriui. 

Dipapair-ktic'ital Rfitale sati 
Vy omni tarakaganaissamujj vale 
S'okajFilatimirfikuie Si sa- 
tyutsasarja sa s'arirabandhanam. 

N i s's'eshaj )l takl 1 flas* as tr asarali 
Putantaratwui niganiagnijfilaih . 

J n'anottamaik fur j anali ptanetro 
Bralimaikanidliyanavis'uddliac'etafi. 

Svaklyades'onnatimfitralagnas 
Svapncpi na praptanijarthabuddhili 
l^aktva samastam tu katlianr&i kfir} r am 
Gan turn dyulokam sa maiyrs'c'akfira. 

Vijnuya tasyadbhutac'aruvrittam 
• DiVaukaso jatakutulialah kim 
Tafddars'an&yatmariiketanain ta- 
majuhavan divyagunairupetam. 
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Kritayugoc'ita esha janali kila 
Na c'iramarliati vastumasau mayi 
Manasi san* kaJitam kalineti kirn 
Sa (/a liritokhilasadhumanoralliaili. 

G una-napeklicna * ni j aprabhutvam 
Kalena kim dars'ayitum hritassah 
N: ridel lablutk praki anakarmay oga t 
Punali prapaimah prakritim nijamva, 

Sandehadolamadhirudliamcvani 
Mano na nis'c'etumalam madly am 
C'itram nigfidham c'aritam vidlmtnr 
Yettum ksliamali ko vada nifmnshosti. 

Dinani pfirvam katie'idya a, si 
J lasamliritasmannayanotsavriya 
Smritessa pantlianamitodliuna tat 
Kail l am vidhessyallasitam prameyam. 

r JTitageLavasatirvimanita 
Sams'rita s'e'aram a e vaao'as'ram al 1 
1 )]iarmatatvaparibodhano ratam 
Tena socfliamapi durvae'o nrinfun. 

Svam vibaya mnbunieVhritam padam 
Yaridas'sTayati valiinUatam 
Kevalam* parakite krilasTama 
Lagliavam na ganayanti sajjanali. 

Yah priklianflamataikakliandanarato v e d“i kl i y as 'as t r i s's ' bh a is ' 
S'astraniim balavadbalena satatam samsevyamano yudlii 
Satpakshah parisbac c nalena vijayastainblian samaropayad 
Dikslivniiyali purosbolii fcna sadrus'c\ labhyeta kutradhuna.i 

Eka eva khalu padminlpati 
Reka eva divi s'l'tadldhitih 
Eka eva sa vydavidbhuvi 
DvitvamaKa na kada s'rutam maya. 
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Syiifc punastaranirakshigoc'aro 
Dris'yate nabhasi c'andramah pun ah 
Yata esha tu sakritsadagranlr 
Bobhavlti vishayo na netrayoh. 

Indriyartliodbliavam jnTmam 
Sarvatha 11a praraatrna karn 
Tac/c'y utassa mahatma tas 
Smritaveva nidhiyatam. 

Sanskrita bharatl yen a 
V ri ddiiim y uy adan» ratam 
Tasya namamaram c'a sya — 
DityetadvyavasTyatain. 

Hi shay all kavayo nashta 
Vidvansopi tathaivac'a 
Sadli una in marai ia tpas'c a — 

Dabbidhanam tu jlvati. 

Ko liama s'rl J )ayain^idat 
Sadhlyan dris'yate janah 
Uj jlvi ta rsh avid y a ye — 

N as 111a bliirnirapek sliita . 

Saivaisha nlyatam puslitim 
S vakly ahi tavriddhaye 
S'astratatvavabudhena 
Yunam sanskriyatTun c'a dlilli. 

K?th padniinlnain vada tigmad^Uiitir 
Dharinah parah kali kavivac'i kasstliitali 
Ka kanthabhu^lia na yamaabibheti kas 
SviLml Uayanund Sarasvatl Yaral. 

9 11 AMI) AS OUUBILDAS, 


Cambridge. 
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[CLOSE TRANSLATION.] 

Our hearts are extremely afflicted on learning that the great 
scholar, Dayanund Sarasvati, possessed of noble thoughts, has 
departed for the next world. 

The day on which he freed himself from the imprisonment 
of body the earth was illuminated by lights,* the sky was 
glittering with stars, but darkness in the shape of sorrow per- 
vaded the hearts of the good. 

‘ Who can say why he who had drunk deep of the truth of 
philosophy, who had his soul purified by the four sacrificial fires 
in the form of the Vedas, his mental eye sparkling with beams 
of knowledge and heart sanctified by meditation upon the 
Brahma only, who devoted himself to nothing but the welfare 
of his country, who never harboured a selfish thought oven in 
a dream, left unfinished all his work, and thought of going to 
the world of higher beings ? 

Was it that the Angels on high feeling as it were a sort of 
curiosity to see him, gifted as he was with marvellous powers 
and divine virtues, called him to their own abode ? 

Or did the Deity, representing this age, remove him from here, 
and with him the hopes of all good persons, thinking that ho 
really belonged to the age of truth (Kritayuga) and not to the 
present one ? 

Or did the God of Death, regardless of merits and demerits 
alike, destroy him in order to slLtow his own power, or was it 
that he (SvamI) having had to assume a human body, owing to 
the deeds of his pkst life, has now resumed his original nature ? 

The mind wavering with doubt is not able to decide the 
point, for what ^uortal is there who can unravel the wonderful 
mystery of fate ? 

How can we trust fate when wo see that he (Svaml), who 
was the cause of unceasing delight to us some days ago, has now 
b?Px>me a mere object of memory? 

— He left his parental home, assumed from the very first the 
fourth stage <of life, devoted himself to the propagation of the 
Vedic faith, and had to put up with the abuses and insults of 
ignorant people. c< r 

The cloud leaving his lofty position in the sky resorts to the 
low banks of a river ; thosfe who have r.t heart only the good of 
,others are indifferent to their own humiliation. 

Where can we find now another person like him who 
endeavoured to destroy all superstition by the sacred arms of 
the Vedas, was always accompanied in his march by the power- 

* Referring to the day of Divali. 
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ful army of the, STistras, had truth for his right wing, and posted 
pillars of victory in all directions in the shape of religious asso- 
ciations P 

In the firmament we have only one lord of the lotus ; the 
other luminary whose rays are proverbially cool is one ; on earth., 
in like manner he alone was the person to comprehend the Veaas 
clearly; I know no duality in the case of any of these three. 

The sun becomes the object of vision daily, the moon makes 
his appearance night after night in the sky, but that leader of 
the good, once that he has gone, will appear no more. • 

Knowledge by perception is not always to be trusted, let us 
then bear in our mind him who is noy beyond vision. Let us 
do something that would tend to promote Sanskrit learning and 
to perpetuate his name. 

The sages, the poets and the scholars of the past have all 
been overpowered by death, but the name of the good survives 
them. 

Where can we find a better man than Svaml Dayanund who 
rivived the learning of olden sages long neglected by us? 

Let us develope that learning which 4ie revived, and may the 
intellect of our youths be polished by the light of the S'asfcras. 

What relation does the sun bear to the lotus ? * 

Which is the chiefest of virtues ? f 
What does poetry affect us with ? J 
What is an ornament to the tongue ? § 

And who does not fear deatH ? || 

* Svrinti — Lord, t Dayd — Mercy. % Anund — Defight. § Sarasvatv-* 
Learning. j| Yaml — A divine. 


review: 


Oriental Experiences. A Selection of Essays anfl. Addresses 
delivered on various occasions. By Sir Richard Temple, 
Bart., &.C.S.L, &c., &c., late Govern»r of Bombay, ^Lieu- 
tenant Governor of Bengal ajd Finance Minister of 
India. 

This book is dedicated by permission to H.R.H. the Princess 
of Wales* ancl is intended, the author tells us in his preface, 
to be a continuation of his two forn&er works, India in 1880 
anjl Men and Events of my Time in IncFia. The volume 

o 2 
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comprises a collection of addresses and speeches delivered 
before societies or associations in Great Britain, and articles 
contributed by Sir Richard Temple to English magazines 
since his return to England in 1880. They all relate to one 
great subject, namely, the East ; and in that sense are all 
connected together. Almost all of them, the author tells us, 
are the results of his own personal experience. Out of the 
twenty-one chapters in the book, eleven refer to Indian affairs, 
and to these, as being of especial interest to readers of this 
Journal , I shall principally confine my remarks. 

In conformance with this plan, the first chapter to which 1 
have to call the reader’s attention is the sixth, entitled “Local 
Self-Government in British India,” and which originally 
appeared as an article in the Contemporary Review for March, 

' 1883. It excited a good deal of attention at the time, and 
since it was written the subject has been severely discussed, 
both in Parliament and in the public prints. Theoretically, 
Sir Richard Temple’s arguments for local self- government 
seem entirely convincing — at least to those who have the 
welfare of Indian subjects at heart. Nothing is so ener- 
vating, nothing is more deteriorating, either to individuals or 
nations, than to have everything done for them, nothing by 
them. No education is of real value unless it creates and 
.developes a capacity for self-kelp and self-reliance. It is 
not always easy to carry theory into practice, and whether 
the changes consequent upon such a doctrine are practicable, 
no one not possessing an intimate acquaintance with Indian 
affairs should pronounce an opinion. But it is pleasant to 
be able to state that one possessing the great and personal 
experience of Sir Richard Temple thinks the change quite 
'practicable. To the objection — customary from minds of a 
certain order on occasions like this — that such a change as 
That proposed is undesirable because the people are unpre- 
pared, he replies, somewhat pithily , — “The people are not 
likely Jo become prepared unless some steps are taken for 
preparation .” ^ 

The, whole of the seventh chapter, and portions of the 
two succeeding chapters, are devoted to pleading the cause of 
Christian missions in India. The readers of this Journal 
will probably agree with the present writer that too active 
interference from ^missionaries . is to be deprecated, and that 
as a rule non-inteyference in religious belief is the wiser 
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policy. At the same time Sir Richard Temple pleads tlie 
cause he has at heart with such evident earnestness and 
sincerity that it is imp9ssible to feel offended at what he has 
written. 

The tenth chapter is devoted to the very .important 
subject of “The Political Economy of the Indian Empire;” 
and it is satisfactory to be able to state that in the opinion of 
the author the finances of India are in a condition altogether 
sound. 

“ You hoar of deficits, annual d elicits, 'ye&r after year,” he 
says ; “ but these are technical, nominal deficits, and are hardly 
deficits at all, in the proper sonse of the word. These merely 
arise because the sums spent by the Government upon tho 
improvement of the country, upon canals and railways, are, 
included in the ordinary finances. But in no other country in 
the world are such charges included in the ordinary finances 
on the contrary, they are excluded ; and that being so, there 
is in India no deficit whatever; on $0 contrary, there is an 
exact equilibrium established between income and expenditure. 

. . . . Then, you aro told that we must add to that 

£150,000,000, which I mentioned as the Public Debt of India, 
the debt for the guaranteed railways. Well, add that, and it 
makes another £95,000,000. But what is the effect? The 
effect you will find to be, that upon the total of what I may 
call the debt thus consolidated* the interest would not be above 
two and a half per cent, upon tho whole. I i^Jiould like to know 
whether there is any other Government upon earth that is paying 
so little as two aud a half per cent, on its National Debt.” 

This chapter contains also useful advice as to the most 
profitable trades and articles of commerce in India. 

The eleventh chapter is devoted \o tin? subject of India# 
Forestry. Tlie preservation of forests in India # being, in fne 
author’s opinion, a matter of most vital importance, but oiuT 
that has been unfortunately much neglected. Indeed, “a vast 
amount of •mischief has been done which cannot be remedied 
for several generations.” So that the Natives, both of Great 
Britain and India, should be not* without a certain self- 
reproach on learning that the father of Indian forestry is 
neither a Briton nor an Indian, but a Prussian, and that man 
is Dr. Brandis. Another man, Dr. Schlich, a countryman of 
Dr. Brandi^ “ is second only to hint in the successful efforts 
hfi has made for Indian forest conservancy. 
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The. twelfth chapter is devoted to a consideration of <the 
monetary practice amongst the natives of India; it was 
orginally delivered as an address before the Institute of 

Bankers, and is concluded in the following words : — 

*' 

“ I would recommend you to encourage, as much as in you 
lies, the improvement in India of the law of debtor and 
creditor, the extension of saving-banks, the permission for 
natives to subscribe even very small sums to state loans, on the 
model of the French Government, and after the model which 
virtually has been .introduced by the present Postmaster-General, 
Mr. Fawcett. I would urge the extension of the system of 
money orders, whereby the natives may be induced to use the 
British Post Office and other public departments for remitting 
their money. Also I would recommend that the system of life 
'assurance by the state should be instituted. This will not at 
all interfere witli private insurance companies in India, who 
chiefly have business, either among Europeans or among 
Anglicised nativos. Still, if the natives at large are to take to 
life insuring they will trust nothing short of the Government 
itself, and, considering the priceless benefit of the habit of 
thrift which would thus be introduced, I think it is one of 
those things which ‘the State might fairly undertake. By 
urging these and other kindred measures you will not only 
produce a good monetary and financial effect, but you will also 
bind the natives by new ties to thy') British Government, and you 
will give them a substantial stake in the permanence and 
stability of British rule.” 

The fourteenth chapter is entiled “ Pan Islamism, or 
TWiiarv al Muhammadanism and considering the great in- 
terest in 'OnT/afian missions shown by the author in a 
previous chapter,, the reader will be at once pleased and 
sfe prised to come across a passage like this : — 

‘ ‘ After all" the Muhammedans have always a vague fear that 
a foreign Government may interfere with thoir religion. . . . 

They imagine that education and other improvements will be 
turned into engines fo* moving the minds of youths away from 
the faith of the Propkot. Now we must at all hazards 
communicate knowledge to them. Nevertheless we must let 
< them see that no unfair advantage whatever is taken in respect 
to religion. Their faith will have every reasonable chance of 
holding* its own or winning its way if it can. Despite all their 
fanaticism, the argument •‘that their religion has never been 
interfered with, that every opportunity has been allowed to 
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them for maintaining their doctrines will always carry weight 
with their minds in our favour.” 

The sixteenth chapter entitled “ Birthplace and Cradle of 
Mahratta Power,” and the seventeenth, ‘‘Personal Traitj^of 
Mahratta Brahman Princes,” are among the most interesting 
in the book. They d£al with the romantic history of Sivaji, 
the founder of the Mahratta nation, and of his son Sambhaji, 
and other Mahratta princes. Very few novels could compare 
in interest with the adventures of the founder of Mahratta 
power. 

The eighteenth chapter is erftitled “ The Temperance 
Movement among the British in India,” and was originally 
delivered before the temperance association in Liverpool. 

Taking “ Oriental Experiences ” as a whole, it is worthy of 
much praise. The maps and illustrations (all of them good) 
scattered throughout the book are thirty-six in number ; and 
in addition to the large amount of information the volume 
contains, the style in which it is vfritten is so bright and 
vivid, as to make it exceedingly pleasant reading. 

Constance PlumptrE. 


THE ANCIENT LITERATURE OF INDIA AND THE 
INNER LIEE OF THE HINDUS. 


(The following stories illustrating sayings in ordinary use 
among the Hindus, 4 are derived from the Uamayana and the 
Ma/iabharata. The article is in continuation of a series 
which we inserted in this Journal last yeaj.) 

PART iv. 

“Agaztya JJrala” A man entering an Agraharam, or 
village, which has a large number of Brahmanas living in it, 
and asking for some person, whom he considers important, but 
who is not well known in the place, may get a reply to this 
effect— “ We do not know who th& Agastya Brata ist” The 
allusion might puzzle the stranger ; but none the less is it* 
interesting > for it refers to the brother of the great Brahma 
fiishi Agasjya. When Rama, Latchmana and Seeta travelled 
towards the delightful region of # Panchavati, of the Five 
Banians, the sages that directed their »way said — “On the 
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road you first meet the hermitage of Agastya Brata, and tihen 
go to the hermitage of the great Agastya himself” As ofteii 
as they spoke of the former, they described him as the ‘brother 
u.of ^Agastya without giving his proper name. The three illus- 
trious personages went to his hermitage and were welcomed 
with the reverence and hospitality du# to their position and 
character. “ After spending some time with him,” says the 
great' epic poet, “ they left the hermitage of Agastya Brata 
anA travelled southwards,” thus omitting to give the name of 
the sage even in •this last notice of him. Hence, any person 
whose importance consists in his relationship to some great 
man, without any special reference to his intrinsic merit, goes 
by the name Agastya Brata. * 

“ Ilamabanam.” “ How ran the man with the message ? ” 
asks a man, and the person addressed replies, “As fast as 
Ramabanam.” The query and rep]y may be constantly met 
with in Hindu life. Here again the allusion is to the arrows 
of Kama, which are credited with wonderful speed and power 
by the great poet. Thus, while describing the death of 
Kumbha Kama, the monstrous brother of Havana, the poet 
speaks of the arrotf shot by Rama in these terms — “Then 
the ‘hero took up from his quiver an arrow named Indrastra, 
which was bright as a sunbeam, potent as the mace of 
Biahma, the shaft of death and^he force of destiny combined, 
imperturbable, k$en, well-feathered and endowed with the 
velocity of the winds ! ” 

“ liamavauk” When an inferior seeks a favour at the 
hands of a superior, which simply depends on the good-will 
of the latter, the former would say, “ Sir, be so good as to 
consider my request and grant Kamavauk.” Kamavauk 
lii^rally means the word of Kama. The allusion is to the 
f~3t that Rama never retracted his word. The poet .often 
says, “ Ramcdwir Nabhibhashathe,” or “ Kama never speaks a 
second word,” meaning, when Rama had promised a thing, he 
. neyer ‘detracted or modified it ; “ for,” says the poet, “ Rama 
never told an untruth, nor ever will.” Hence, the highest 
ideal oi truthfulness and' honesty is 4 generally expressed by 
the compound term “ Kamavauk.” 

" Rama-Latchm,anau.” When twins arC born-in a family, 
or when" two brothers live in mutual love and esteem/they 
are almost invariably named Rama-Latchmanau. The practice 
is -a recognition of the extraordinary ties of brotherly affectidh 
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anft friendship which united the two great personages. A 
touching instance of this is furnished by a scene in the 
Ramayana. On the evening Rama, Latchmana and Seeta 
went to the banks of the Gunga, on their way to the Than* 
daka forest, Guha, an old friend of Kama, cam& to see him. 
After conversing with him for some time Rama and Seeta 
retired. Latchmana imposed on himself the duties of a 
sentinel and stood guarding them from a distance. Guha, who 
stayed with him, said, “Sire, you have not been accustomed 
to wake in the night and watch in this style. I shall be 
guarding you all if you would alsfl go to bed.” . Latchmana 
replied, “ While the heir-apparent to the throne of Ayodhya, 
with his consort sleeps on a pallet of straw under a tree in 
this wilderness, do you think I shall be able to sleep ? O 
never ! ” When the charioteer that left them on the banks 
of the river, took leave of him, Latchmana said, “ Sumantra, 
tell King Dasaratlia that I do not regard him as my father — 
Rama is my brother, master, kinsman and parent ! ” Rama 
reciprocated these feelings with equal warmth and sincerity. 
In one of the battles in Lanka, Latchmana, being severely 
wounded, fell senseless on the ground. • The illustrious hero 
lamented the incident in these terms — “ In every country it is 
easy to have relatives and friends ; but, alas ! in what country 
can be obtained a brother aiM counsellor like Latchmana ? ” 

“ The Ninth Ashtaha .” This is a phrase commonly used 
in Agraharams, or localities where Brahmanas live. It means 
“ abuse,” but has a reference to the Veda itself. The Yajur 
Veda is divided into eight parts. If a benediction is to be 
pronounced, some passage in any of these parts is generally 
selected. But “ systematic abuse ” is nowjiere to be found in 
them. So when a man goes to see $ person on some«fm- 
pleasant business and he sends him back after a volley ^ 
invective, the former generally says, “ I went to him and he 
pronounced a benediction on Hie, by citing a passage from 
the Ninth Ashtaka!” Hence, this^humorous expression) 
denoting an imaginary ninth part of the Veda, has been, in 
the dialect of the learned, synonyftous with “ abuse. 4 * 

“ Sent to see; hut returned after burning ” This is n 
saying current among the Telugu people of Southern India. 
Hanuman, # one of the ministers of the Vanar King Sugreeva, 
who was a great ally of Rama, wd& sent along with others in 
the southern direction in search of Seeta, who had bees 
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carried off by Havana. The party reached the mountain of 
Mahendra, where the ocean presented itself to view. Hanu- 
man left his companions behind and crossed to Lanka, where, 
•after seeking long, he found the royal lady in the great 
garden of Asoka Vana. He introduced himself to her at a 
very critical moment and alleviated her grief as best as he 
could. She said, “ Hanuman, no other but you could have 
accomplished the great feat of crossing the sea to Lanka: 
you must therefore achieve the other feat of bringing Rama 
and his allies to this place to destroy Ravana and his forces.” 
Hanuman solemnly promised to do so, and, after taking leave 
of her, said to himself, “ Well, I have taken all this trouble 
and come to Lanka. If I should return without seeing its 
king I shall have done my work but imperfectly. Again, the 
only means of introduction to his presence would be doing 
something to attract the attention >of his followers. Now, 
this garden is a source of infinite delight to him : let me 
therefore lay it waste.” 1 With this resolve he broke down 
the trees and demolished a great many edifices in it. The 
keepers of the garden resisted him ; but he laid them all in 
the dust. Then there was a series of contests, in which 
perished a great many of the followers of Ravana, including 
his eldest son Atchaka. After all Indragit, the ablest of his 
sons, seized the Vanar hero *and conducted him to the 
presence of the lf-ing, who, after a long consultation with his 
minister, ordered that his tail should be burnt. Accordingly, 
the Ratchasas wound round his tail a great quantity of rags, 
and ciippP^ it in oil set fire to it. Hanuman said to himself, 
« Now, I havi a fair opportunity of burning the city. I shall 
not be true to wself if I fail to do so.” Then he escaped 
fiNAn the Ratchas& who guarded him “without winking,” 
-^nd went about sefjug fire to edifice after edifice, till he 
reached finally the pdace of Ravana and demolished it also. 
Having accomplished this feat Hanuman returned to his 
friend^ on this side ihe ocean near Mount Mahendra, and 
finally reported the successful termination of his journey to 
Rama and Sugreeva. Hf& uman > whogfe mission was simply to 
vfind out the locality whe e Seeta was, thus returned after burn- 
ing it. Hence, when an; person overdoes a bidding— generally 
giving more satisfaction 1 ^ his master than he had reasonably 
expected, the Hindu woulJ say, V He is indeed a clever mes- 
senger ! He was sent to s*e, but returned after burning ! ” * 
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* Markanda Aym.” There was a sage named Mrikandu, 
who had no children for a long time. He and his wife prayed 
for issue. In answer to their prayers the celestials presented 
this alternative — “ Would you have a stupid youth wjio 
would live long, or an intelligent youth who should die^an 
early death ? ” The sage elected the latter. Accordingly, he 
had a son named Markanda, whose piety and wisdom, at 
an early age, astonished the sages of the locality. But his 
life was to terminate in his sixteenth year. So his paretits 
“grieved more in proportion to his growth” The youth 
ascertained the cause of their sorrow, and said to himself, 
“My parents lament the strange destiny that controls the 
period of my life. If possible it is my duty to prevent it.” So 
he entered on a course of rigid penance and meditation to 
propitiate the celestials and obtain an extension of his life. 
But the “wary watchman” — Death — was on the alert accord- 
ing to his wont. When the day arrived for Markanda to 
depart from this world, he approached him with his “noose 
and dart,” and strove to take him away. Just then Siva, in 
whose worship the pious youth was engaged at the time, 
appeared and struck down Death, finally conferring on 
Markanda eternal life. The story has given rise to the^oft- 
repeated benediction — “ May you live as long as Markanda ! ” 
It is, of course, an allegory rtpresenting the subservience of 
Death to the Almighty power of God, and the fact that he 
alone can grant eternal life and h^ppinels to mortals. It 
has been dramatised in various forms, and to this day is one 
of the most popular plays in Southern India. During the 
festive seasons of the year, nothing attracts the attention of 
the populace so much as the representation of the triumph nf 
Markanda over Death. 

P. V. Ramasw/mi Raju; 


SOCIAL and PHILANTHROPIC* INSTITUTI(5NS 
IN THE WEST. 

• • , 

III. — A DISCHARGED PRISONERS AID SOCIETY. 

Amotig the many forms of active benevolence to which the 
late Miss Many Carpenter gave effective support was an organised 
scheme for affording to discharged prisoner® and convicts such 
2&eans of returning to honest industry as their circumstances 
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might require, with such friendly supervision as might be likely 
to encourage reformation. With these ends in view a Society 
was formed in Bristol in the winter of 1872-3, which was certified 
under the Discharged Pri 80 tIers , Aid Societies’ Act, and an agent 
„aj$pointed to carry on its work. The operations of the Society 
were at first limited to male prisoners only, but they were soon 
after extended to female prisoners, fon which purpose a com- 
mittee of ladies was formed, who have been for some years 
working energetically in this department. Their influences are 
chiefly brought to bear on short-term prisoners, but include also 
convicts, viz., those who have been convicted of serious crime, 
and who, having worked, out their sentence, have returned to 
Bristol. The Society looks into the case, receives the released 
prisoner, gives him such aid as may be desirable, having in view 
always his separation from dangerous associates and his en- 
couragement in a life of honest industry. The following details 
are taken from the Western Daily Press : — 

The chief operations of the Society are, however, with 
that much larger class of persons who are committed to prison 
for lighter offences, but ' vho on discharge are nevertheless often 
sorely in need of help. All prisoners confined beyond a certain 
time have the opportunity of earning a small sum in prison, 
payable to them on their release. This acts beneficially both as 
an encouragement to good conduct in the prison and the preven- 
tion of absolute destitution on release. By the regulations of 
the Prison Commissioners, Prisoners’ Aid Societies very generally 
receive and administer these sums for the benefit of the prisoners 
who are encouraged to put themselves under the Society’s in- 
fluence, thus guarding against the temptation to spend such 
amounts in drink, and favouring the chances of a fair start for 
the prisoner by the provision of respectable lodgings and whole- 
some food, with necessary tools or means of work. But beyond 
the cases in which the Society thus becomes the administrator of 
'prison funds, all prisoners from Bristol prison, whether entitled 
t§ receive money or not, can be referred to the Society, by the 
chaplain or governor of the prison, either as recommended for 
aid or for inquiry into their circumstances. The needs of the 
discharged prisoner vary very greatly. There are the cases of 
fraud and embezzlement by men who have occupied respectable 
positions, very difficult to deal with as the offenders have 
rendered themselves unfit for places of trust and are not often 
*equal to hard manual labour; the cases of theft after a down- 
ward course of fast living; the still more common cake of the 
man falling into habits of intemperance, losing a good situation, 
drifting into want, f and at last becoming guilty of petty larceny 
for a night’s lodging or bare subsistence; the very frequent 
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case of the idler who, strong and capable, nevertheless prefers 
the uncertain but well-paid jobs that he may pick up here and 
there to the steady week’s labour for the moderate but certain 
wage, and whose generally idle habits make him an easy prey 
to intemperance and dishonesty; the cases of young men jmd 
lads, undisciplined and wayward, who find a charm in an easy 
sauntering life, and who* under bad influences, are easily led into 
some act of dishonesty or mischief. There are, again, the cases 
of women, in kind almost as numerous as those of the men; 
the wayward, unmanageable girl ; the deceitful, peculating 
servant ; the intemperate squanderer ; the dissolute woman. 

Such cases and many others com^ within Ihe scope of the 
Society’s operations, and need a treatment almost as various as 
their dispositions and offences. For some a restoration to friends 
is the obviously necessary step, though sometimes a difficult one; 
for others the provision of tools or a small stock-in-trade is 
required; for others removal to a distant place, or sometimes 
emigration to a foreign country when frionds are able and willing 
to assist; for others (a very largo number) some opening for 
their labour; for others, especially the young, the separation 
from bad surroundings and the discipline of a life at sea ; and 
for many cases of women a place in a Home or House of B-efuge* 
In these and many other waj^s the Society a^ts for the discharged 
prisoner, bearing always in mind these two as cardinal pointe to 
be aimed at— the separation of the prisoners from bad surround- 
ings and their start in honest # labour. Unless special circum- 
stances seem to warrant special outlay, the assistance given to 
the prisoner is managed with a very small expenditure of means 
judiciously applied with personal superintendence and direction. 
Thus the average cost per case is remarkably small. In the 
most unfavourable y$ars the expenditure, including emigration 
cases, has not averaged more than 16s. 4d., while in other years 
it has been as low as 6s. 4d. per head.* Towards the money so 
expended upon the discharged prisoners public grants have siiyie* 
1881 been received, limited to a moderate maximum in ©very, 
case. For the remainder of the outlay and for # the general 
working expenses, the Society depends on the annual subscrip- 
tions and donations of its members and friends. 

Since its formation the cases of 1,17 ? men and. 254 women 
have come under the influence of the Society, and the proportion 
of those who have done well is very large. Its work is a difficult 
one, but the results are such as amply to justify the wisdom of 
it® founders,* and to encourage its managers and supporters. 
Being for the benefit of offenders |gainst society, such work 
does not perhaps command the ready sympatify which is accorded 
t<? deserving want, but this question suggests itself and demands 
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an answer: — Is it better that he or she who has offended against 
society should be thrown back by neglect or cold repression* into 
a gloomy life of hopelessness and crime, or, after society’s 
penalty is paid, that the better way should be practically pointed 
out and a new start given which may raise him or her into a 
seit-respecting, law-abiding citizen, with healthful interests and 
widening hopes ? This is the problem that this Society has set 
itself to solve. 


A QUESTION OE ETIQUETTE. 

“ Ma f ” or “ Esquike ” ? 

The distinction between “Mr.” or “Esquire” usually marks 
the estimation or tolerance in which the person addressed is held 
by the person addressing, and nowhere is this more especially 
the case than in India. In other countries, though the selection 
of either phrase is much subject to individual favour or fancy, 
there happen to be some broad rules receiving general assent 
and observance. But let no one infer from this that the term 
“Esquire” is the outward and visible sign universally implying 
the gentleman. Not at all. Throughout the civilised universe, 
by the unanimous consent of experience, it is held that one may 
be in any position which society, kings, money or men can make, 
and still not be a gentleman. {Speaking of India though, where 
public education, public estimation and public acknowledgment 
have one source and can only flow from one fountain-head — the 
Government, to which everything is subject — anyone who can 
think and who cares to do so must feel that from this source some- 
thing should emanate which would Have the effect of authorita- 
tively deciding the limits of the “ Mr.” ancj. the “Esquire.” Let 
it not be imagined for an instant that the matter is too paltry 
to justify such notice or, .action. I have mentioned already that 
the use of either term is an indication of the esteem or toleration 
in which th^. person addressed is held by the person addressing 
him. Ergo seems obviously urgent that Government should 
decide as to those classes of persons and particular individuals 
for wlgjom its representatives, officers and servants ‘must either 
show esteem or me?e tolerance. A first-class mechanical 
engineer is “Esquire,” while a member of the same profession, 
but of a lower grade, who had acted for the first-class man in 
a Government appointment, and was appointed to act by the 
Governor General’s agent, Central India, some time 'ago, was 
officially designated by the same Government agent as only a 
“Mr.” in an offi6ial notification. We may note that in the 
direction indicated,' some Governments have already tak6n 
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action, and notably that of Madras, which during the presidency 
of tffe Duke of Buckingham declared that all persons in employ 
of Government drawing above a certain salary were to be 
termed “Esquires.” 

What is wanted, though, is a rule which shall not appjy 
only to a certain class but to all classes, and particularly 4 ^ 
natives of all denominations, whether private individuals or 
Government servants. That which really jars on the reason 
and one’s feelings is the writing of the “Esquire” after the 
name of a head clerk, whose only pretension to superlbr 
nationality is based on his attire, and the withholding of it from 
a respectable native gentleman who may be a leader of his class, 
a wealthy merchant, or one gifted with exceptional talent ai^d 
particularly respected. In the law courts, Government offices, 
and in many public offices and companies, any native of rank or 
respectability is often called a mere “Mr.,” or only by name, as 
So-and-so, pure and simple. In America there are no levelling 
distinctions in society or among the public at large, but all are 
equally called “Mr.” In England I am told that even servants 
and butlers aro often called “Mr.,” and«if not so addressed the 
man would feel himself insulted and illused. 

When anomalies in this respect proceod, in hundreds of 
instances, from officers who to a great ext^jit represent in their 
persons the Government they serve, it is really time that Govern- 
ments steppod in and instituted something authoritative ; for it 
must be remembered that it i g difficult, if not impossible, for 
the ordinary native to conceive otherwise than that a wrong, an 
indignity or a slight, offered by a representative of Power — be 
his individuality ever so small — comes direct from the Power 
itself. • 

Ntjsserwanjee S. Ginwalla. 


THE MAHARAJA’S SCHOOLS AT MApRAS. 

II.H. the Maharaja of Vizianagram on his late visit to 
Madras paitl a visit to three of the Hvjg schools founded by 
his late father, which are now in the charge of the Madras 
Branch of the National Indian Association. Miss~Eddes, 
Lady Superintendent of the Schools, writes as follows of the 
visit : — 

“Mrs. Carmichael and Mrs. Grigjj came with the Maharaja 
to visit our Schools. You can imagine how pleased I was, as he 
has never done so before. They came to the Mylapore, Tripli- 
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cone and Black Town Schools. We had only a few hours’ notice, 
so were unable to decorate and prepare much, but Mr. Yiziar- 
ungum’s kind thought provided us with garlands and flowers, 
and I was surprised to see how promptly the teachers rose to the 
occasion. Mylapore was prettily decorated with drapery and 
paims. Triplicane Street ^ns festive with flags and wreaths. 
Some gorgeous chairs were borrowed from I can’t tell where, 
and matting and red cloth were laid down. I could tell from 
the Maharaja’s remarks that he was really interested. I was 
sorry not to show more needlework, but a considerable parcel 
of children’s clothes made for friends had been despatched to 
Bangaloro a few days ago. Still Mrs. Carmichael and Mrs. 
Grigg said the work w as both better done and much cleaner. 
The girls sang badly, but that is a subject with which I 
have been quite unable to cope at present, the language being 
the obstacle, and tho ideas of time so different. The Maharaja 
gave a holiday and Its. 100 for sw'eets for the children.” 

These schools have been lately inspected by Mrs. Brander, 
and she found them improved. 

The Maharaja also visited the Government Female Normal 
School, where he was much interested in some Telugu notes 
of lessons and in the Kindergarten occupations, admiring 
mujli the “ printing 4 ’ and the “ paper folding.” 


THE LATE KESHIJB OHUNDER SEN. 


In our last Journal we briefly recorded the death, on the 8th 
of January last, of Babu lvesluib Ohunder Son. But wo feel 
that some further notice is due to the memory of a mail who, if 
Jie w r as not as one of his eulogists declares “perhaps the greatest 
mfcn in India at tlie present moment,” has for many years 
exercised a 'inost powerful influence on native society in its 
moral, social and religious aspects, an influence that will not 
cease with his death. ^ 

Iieshub Ohunder Sen has been called away in the prime of 
his life and the full vigour of his mental powders. He w r as only 
just ovUr forty-five years of age, a ma'a of powerful and com- 
, manding presence, of pure life, temporato even to asceticism, and 
to all human probability with a long career of usefulness before 
him. But we now T learn that lie first felt the hand of disease 
upon him during tl,»,o anniversary season of 1882, and then had 
a prevision that his days w 7 ere numbered; and the state of 
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feverish activity in which he thenceforward lived, as one who 
felt iie had much work to do and very little time in which to 
accomplish it, no doubt hastened the sad end. 

A few particulars as to the early years of this great reformer, 
gathered from the Brahmo organ, The Liber al, will not, we are sure, 
be uninteresting to our readers, fie was the second son*6f 
Babu Peary Mohun Sen, Dewan of the Calcutta Mint, a man 
of good family, whose liouse is described as “the Stronghold of 
Hindu orthodoxy,” and at the same time the centre of that 
education and enlightenment which had just been inaugurated 
under the auspices of a galaxy of distinguished men, of whom 
liam Oomul Sen, KesliuVs grandfather, was on op. Peary Mohun, 
the father, is said to have beon “ distinguished for two special 
gifts ; ho was the most handsome, as he was the kindest hearted 
member of his house ; his benevolenco was as unstinted as it 
was unostentatious.” Koshub lost his father when he was ten 
years old. His mother is still living, and to her he was ever an 
affectionate and dutiful son. His education seems to have been 
a careful one, and although dcfiriont in mathematics, a family 
failing, ho was an ardent student in history, logic, p3 r sehology 
and zoology. His favourito poets were Sliakespoare, Milton and 
Young, and he also read Bacon’s Essays very carofully. It is 
told of him that, as a boy, “he was never satisfied without 
communicating all he had learnt to others. He would hold 
classes himself, and was always imparting knowledge to the 
female members of his family.” In the year 1865, when ho 
was only seventeen years old, lib established an evening school 
for the benefit of working men’s children, noil as for the 
middle classes. It was carried on with groat efficiency up to the year 
1859, when works of a mor« imporlant nature were undertaken, 
and the institution came to an end. In 1857 he established a 
religious society called the “ Hood will Fraternity,” which held 
weekly meetings at his house; and also the “ British India 
Society, for the cultivation of literature f^Rl science.” The. 
meetings of the lattor were held at the Hindu School Theatre, 
and the late Mr. Woodrow and the Kev. Mr. Half took great 
interest in the movement. It was at the meetings of the former 
society that he first practised public speaking, in which iij after 
years he attained to such unusual power. 

Keshub Chunder had always shown great taste for tho drama, 
and his first attempt, in £857, was the representation 
on the stage at his native village, Babu* Protap Chunder 
Mozmndar acting as “Laertes.” In 1858-59 his mind was 
occupied witfy another dramatic effort. These were the days of 
the widow marriage controversy, and %n excellent drama on the 
subject having been written by Babu Umesh Chandra Mitra, of 
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Bhowanipur, it was resolved to bring it out on the stage. Babu 
Keshub Chunder was the manager, and the performance was a 
great success. 

During these years of intellectual activity his mind appears 
to have been constantly exercised in religious matters* He read 
much, especially in the Bible ; and we are told that “he resorted 
to devices for the conversion of the world which bespoke his 
boyish fervour and dreaminess.* 1 About this time the period of 
his life arrived when in the ordinary course he would be initiated 
info the mysteries of Hinduism. When, however, he was asked 
to prepare himself for initiation, he met the proposal by a distinct 
refusal. The anger of his friends knew no bounds ; persecution 
failed to move him, and at last a friend introduced him to Babu 
Debendra Nath Tagore, the Minister of the Brahmo Somaj, 
and from thence began that friendship which was to endure till 
death. 

In 1859 Keshub established “The Brahmo School,” under 
the auspices and patronage of tho venerable Babu Debendra 
Nath Tagore. At this school two lectures were given every, 
week, one in Bengali by the Chiof Minister, and the other in 
English by Babu Keshub Chunder Sen. This school was the 
nucleus of tho Mission Office and the Brahmo Somaj of India. 

At this time his friends “tried to divert him from his head- 
strong course by finding for him employment in a public office.” 
At the dose of the year he accepted a clerkship in the Bank of 
Bengal. During the ensuing year all his spare time was devoted 
to writing a series of English tracts and other works on the 
principles of the Brahmo Somaj, and to lectures and controversy 
on the subject. Towards the close of the year he took a trip to 
Ceylon in the company of Babu Debendra Nath Tagore. In 
the following year he found the bondago of his situation too 
great for endurance, and he tendered his resignation, saying 
that he intended to lead the life of a missionary. 

Thus, being fr^ed fr6m secular work, his whole soul became 
dSvotod to the work of the Brahmo Somaj. In 1861 a meeting 
hi the Adi Brahmo Somaj was held to consider the subject of an 
inrproved plan of national education; and in 1862 the Calcutta 
College was established. This scheme, however, fell through. 
During this time thte intimacy and friendship between the 
venerable Minister of the Brahmo Somaj and Keshub Chunder 
had increased and strengthened, and ut the Minister's request 
Babu Keshub Chunder was associated with him in the ministry. 

The year 1862 “was passed in trials and troubles and vexa- 
tion of spirit.” He suffered from a painful malady, which was 
aggravated by family misunderstandings arising out of his 
religious opinions. Happily, through medical skill, he recovered 
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his health, and at the close of the year his position in the family 
house was strengthened by his coming into possession of the 
property left him by his father. We have already noticed his 
refusal to be initiated into the mysteries of Hinduism. In 
January, 1863, was celebrated the birth ceremony of his first- 
born son, and this again gave him *the opportunity of rejecting 
the usual Hindu rites ^ and, in spite of family opposition, the 
first Brahmo ceremony was held in the family house. It is 
interesting to read that on this occasion, when the whole family, 
male and female, young and old, left the house, his mother, a 
most devout Hindu lady, remained, holding that no religious 
or caste considerations should stand in the Vay of maternal 
affection. 

From this period must be dated Keshub Ohunder Sen’s 
influence in the Brahmo Somaj . For a short time he engaged 
in public controversy, and ably defended his position ; but he 
soon left controversy for the more congenial work of building 
up the faith and strengthening the character of the community 
who had accepted him as a loader. 

In 1864 he undertook an extensive missionary tour to Madras, 
Bombay, and the principal cities in the North-West. In the 
following year occurred the schism which led to the establish- 
ment of the Brahmo Somaj of India, with Keshub Chunder Sen 
as its head. 9 

It is not our purpose to describe the progress and develop- 
ment of this great religious movement, or to trace the steps by 
which Keshub Ohunder Sen ^adually ascended to the position 
of the “Apostle of the New Dispensation.”* Throughout, his 
career has been marked by remarkable intellectual and spiritual 
activity, by earnest strivings after reforms in the physical, 
moral and spiritual condition of his disciples, and by many 
attempts at improvement in the educational and social condition 
of his countrymen and countrywomen. Of the shortcomings in 
his practice which led to the secession of a ^nsiderable numbfi* 
of his followers, and to the formation of the Sadhgran Brahmo 
Somaj, it is not necessary for us to speak. He was Jioo visionary 
to be practical, and became increasingly so in later years. 

After aty, it is the intellectual, the moral, the spiritual power 
of the man which we are compelled to %dmire. “He will be 
remembered,” says one writer, “not^o much for the merits of 
his teachings as for the i&pulse he communicated to the religious 
and moral thought of his countrymen.” 
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SHORNALATA : A TALE OF HINDU LIFE. 

By Tarak. Nath Ganguli. 

t, 

Translated for this Journal by Mrs. J. B. Knight. 

( Continued from page 80 .) 

( All rights in'this translation remain, v'itlt the author of the tale.) 


[For the assistance of the reader the names of the principal characters 
in the following chapters are subjoined.] 

Sasibliusan, the elder brother. Thahtrun J)idi , a widow. 

Pramada , his wife. JVilkamal, a strolling fiddler. 

Bipin , their son. Biproda* Chakravarti , a rich resit 

Kamini , their daughter. v dent of Burdwan. 

Bidhubhusan , the younger brother. Shornalata , his daughter. 

Sarala , his wife. Hem Chandra, his son. 

Gopal , their son. Gadadhar , brother of Pramada. 

Shyrvma , the female servant. 


CHAPTKH XXX. 

C GOrAL AND HEM CHANDRA. 

Hem Chandra’s dwelling was in Bakultolah Street, Calcutta 
It was a two-storied houao, but the upper story consisted of one 
room only, Hem Chandra’s sleeping chamber. The Boitakhana 
fronted the street on the lower floor. In it he pursued his 
studies. In a h^ise a* little to the south of Hem Chandra’s 
feopal lived, ho attended Dr. Duff’s school. In going thither 
he had to pass Hem Chandra’s Boitakhana, and therefore he 
served as a* clock to Hem, who on seeing him knew it was time 
to go. 

One evening as Qopal was returning from school there came 
on a drizzling rain, he had no umbrella, so he put his school 
boQks\m his slate, and reversing the pile so that the slate should 
protect the books, placed it on his head. As he approached 
Hem Chandra’s house the rain came down in force, and he 
sought refuge in Hem’s doorway. . Hem Chandra.^ who had come 
in a little earlier* was anxious to, know Copal, but had not 
hitherto taken any steps to become acquainted with him ; now he 
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invited him to come in and take a seat upon Ms taktaposh. 
Gopal excused himself. Hem pressed him, saying, “ The rain 
will not cease yeVhow long will you stand here ? ” Qopal went 
in and took his seat at the edge of the taktaposh, keeping his 
feet on the ground. Hem- urged him to place himself on the 
taktaposh, but Gopal declined, saying, 4 ‘My shoes are torn and 
my legs muddy, if I sit on the taktaposh I shall spoil it.” 

Hem Chandra called a servant to wash the feet of Q-opal, 
who then in much embarrassment took his seat upon the takta- 
posh. Hem Chandra took hie hand and pulled him oyer amongst 
the pillows. Presently a servant brought some sweetmeats. 
Hem took the dish, and offering it to Gopal infited him to par- 
take. Gopal was overwhelmed by Ifem’s attention, and with 
downcast face declined, saying, “ I am not accustomed to eat at 
this time.” Hem put some of the sweetmeats into GopaPs 
hand. 

The storm increased, the street before the house was flooded, 
traffic was stopped. Gopal exclaimed, “The rain will not cease 
#nd evening is at hand, I must*go.’ > 

Hem : What do you say, sir ? that y(*u will go in this storm ? 

Gopal : I want something at home. I must go. 

Mem : What is your need ? 

Not liking to tell the truth, Gopal said, “ My clothes are wot, 
if I do not change them I shall be ill.” * # 

Hem said, “ Will you not change here? ” and bid a servant 
bring dry clothes. 

Ashamed, Gopal replied, “ l^fo, sir, my need for change is not 
so pressing; there are other reasons why Ironist go home.” 
Touching Gopal 5 s clothes Hem found them to be extremely wet, 
and exclaimed, “You hav« no need to change your clothes? 
when then would it be necessary ? 55 But Gopal resisted and 
strove to go. Hem fofced him to sit down, saying, “I will not 
let you go now.” 

Gopal: Sir, I have long wished to know jfbu. I am unable 
to buy books, and have wished to ask you" co lend me oneortwif 
I am delighted to have made your acquaintance in this way, I 
do not wish to go, but there is special need that f should. 1 
must go. 

Hem : Wiiat need can there be ? 

Gopal: As you are so kind to me it would be ungrateful not 
to answer. I serve as coof: and for wages receive my fod&. 

* Taktaposh t a platform on four legs, standing fifteen inches above the 
floor, on wnich is spread a thin soft mattress, covered by a white cloth, and 
having on it a lumber of round pillows. Every Boitakhana is provided 
with a taktaposh in place of a couch or chairs. In using it the sitter rests 
the # whole of his body on the taktaposh. 
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As he spoke his eyes were cast on the ground. Hem Chandra 
grieved at Gopal’s distress turned the subject, saying, “ If you 
wished to speak to me why have you not done so? ” 

Gopal: You are a great man, and I did not know if you 
would, so I was afraid. To-day I was driven in here by the 
rhdn. 

Hem: How am I a great man? I^do not think myself so. 
There may be a difference of an inch between us. 

Gopal (smiling) : I did not speak of that sort of greatness, 
i Hem : Well let me see you try these clothes on. 

What could Gopal do ? He put on the clothes and rolled up 
his own to takfe away, but Hem would not permit it, he said, 
il Leave your clothes and books here, to-morrow when you go to 
school you can take them.” Then he gave him an umbrella, 
and sent a servant on in front bearing a lantern. 

In the house where Gopal lived there was a boy of his own 
age named Kanai, he was the eldest son of the master of the 
house. When he saw Gopal enter, he said, u It is something to 
see Gopal Babu come in, he is such a gentleman, he can’t watt: 
without a lantern.” t 

Gopal : I am in fault, Kanai Babu. I could not come 
because of the rain. Please not to speak so loud else the master 
will hear. 

t Kanai : What difference is there between the master and me ? 
he does know about it. . 

At the sound of Kanai’s words the Babu knew that Gopal 
had come in. He called out, *Why is there all this fuss about 
a Brahmin sorv^nt? Because it rains are we not to eat? I don’t 
care to keep such a grand servant. From to-morrow let him 
find another service.” «• 

Gopal went into the cook-room without replying. He found 
Shyama preparing the food. At sight of Gopal she exclaimed, 
“ Where have you been ? they are making such a fuss.” Tears 
were streaming ft^>m her eyes. 

^ Gopal : Didi, that Babu of whom I talk every day, in whose 
house there are so many books, made me come in because of the 
rain, gave'me something to eat, and these clothes to put on ; he 
woul^d not let mo go, and when at last I persuade/1 him he sent 
a servant with a lantern. He is as gentle as he looks. 

Shyama (smiling) : May he live long ! may he have as many 
years*fcs there are hairs on my head ! c 

Gopal: Didi, do you know his name? 

Shyama : What name ? 

Gopal : I have long wanted to know his name*but in the first 
place, he is a ri^h man? and secondly, he is older than I, so I 
did not like to ask him. I opened a book, then I thought it 
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might belong to some one else, so I opened others, they all con- 
tained the same name, Hem Chandra ; a good name, is it not, 
Didi? 

Shy am a : Yes, but what does a name matter ? with a good 
disposition an evil name would be good. / 

Gopal : Didi, if you should see him you will know at once 
what a gentleman he i#. He told me to go and take a book 
whenever I wanted one. 

Shyama : You must show him to me one day. Is there amp 
family in his house ? 

Gopal : No. 

A few minutes later Gopal, who <vas cooking said, “Didi, 
put a little oil in the pan.” 

Shyama : There is no more oil. 

Gopal : Is there none of ours ? 

Shyama: A little, but if you use that how will you see to 
study? 

Gopal: To-day I am late with the dinner, if in addition to 
that there is not sufficient oil in th6 food, there will be a great 
fuss. 1 must not study to-day. 

Gopal was accustomed to buy oil for study from Shyama’s 
wages, and sometimes he had to use some of it for cooking,* 
otherwise the mistress of the house declared there had been 
theft. Having finished the cooking and placed the food *in 
dishes, Gopal served his master, his mistress, Kanai Babu and 
the little ones. Then before gcing to attend to Shyama’s food 
and his own, he asked if the family required anything else. 

The master of the house exclaimed angrilf, *“ One of these 
days you will be calling yourself the Nawab SurajuDawla! 
Can you not wait? this womt do in my service.” 

Kanai Babu’s face no longer wore a smile. Gopal remained 
in attendance. 

Kanai : Suraj u Dawla ! is there any*moreJfish ? 

In order to put the family in good hh nmir Gopal had praf 
pared all the good things there were in the house,* so he said, 
“ There is no more fish.” 

Mistress : What 1 you have used four pice* worth of fish ? 

Gopal : I*have brought it all to table. t 

Kanai: Very well, let me see the vegetables. 

Gopal fetched what Top had put aside for Shyama’s^eupper 
and his own, and showed it to Kanai Babu, who said, “ You 
have kept some down stairs.” Gopal answered, “Then keep 
me here, and* when you have finished eating go down with me 
and search.” 0 

* Four pice is equal to about three-halfpence. 
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Kami (angrily) : Your words are as big as your looks. 

Gopal made no reply. When the meal was over* he 'w€»nt 
below, and said, “ Eat your supper, Didi, I shall not eat.” 
Shyama : Why won’t you eat ? 

v Gopal was greatly upset by the taunts of the family, but he 
said only, li I had something to eat at Hem Chandra Babti’s 
house, and am not hungry.” , 

Shyama knew well enough why Gopal could not eat. She. 
also went supperless to bed. 


CHA/PTEE XXXI. 

SHYAMA’ S OPINION. 

When Hem Chandra had taken leave of Gopal he called to 
him Earn Kumar, a servant of long standing, who had been 
with him from his birth, had reared him to manhood, felt for 
him the affection of a father, and regarded him as his lord. In 
Calcutta Earn Kumar was as a guardian to Hem Chandra, not 
at all as a servant. In' general youths do not like old family 
servants, since such retainers, while cherishing them fondly, 
accord them no obedience, working at their own pleasure. But 
Ram Kumar was old,, no one ever demanded service from him, 
therefore there was no cause of displeasure. 

At the call of Hem, Earn Kumar came and took a seat beside 
the young man, who said, “ Did you seo that boy who was 
here?” 

Ram : Yes, Inaw him. 

Bern : What did you think of him ? 

Ravi : He was very well to look at, good, gentle, peaceable ; 
but how can I tell his inner disposition ? 

Bern (smiling) : You are not ready to take any one on trust. 

Ram : When you are my age you will be difficult to please, 
lj.ut I am not censuring him. What is his name ? 

, Bern: l ( did not ask his name, but he is well educated; and 
how gentle, and refined he is in speech. 

Thus saying Hem looked into the face of Earn Kumar to 
guess* his thoughts, but Earn did not speak. Hen continued, 
“ The boy is in gredfc trouble. Ho is cook in some house, and 
attend^ school in the day., I don’t think from his look that he 
can be the son of poor people, his hands are so soft. I think he 
must have become poor by a sudden event.” 

R^n said, with a dejected face, “ It may be.” The answer 
was not very satisfactory to Hem. Since he had learned Gopal’* 
condition, Hem had formed a wish to bring Gopal to live with 
him. But he Wanted Ram Kumar to mAk© the pfcopasal, so his 
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reticence was vexatious. After a while Hem resumed, ( t If we 
suddenly became poor, what would happen? how woul<l ifc.be?*’ 

EamVfid, gravely, “Ma Kali avert, that evil fromyou ! but if 
you are well taught, what need have you of anxiety about 
money? ” ‘ 

Still Earn Kumar came not into the desired path. 

Hem : But suppose we became poor before my education was 
c >naploted, then I also should have to cook in some house. 

Ram: No, no : you should not speak of such things. 

At this moment the cook announced that supper was ready. 
Hem, with discontented face, went to his meal, and after it to 
bed. When Earn Kumar had finished he also Went upstairs, ho 
slept in the same room as Hem Babu. *While eating spices Hem 
said, “Earn Kumar, we have eaten and we are resting, but! 
fancy that lad is now engaged in cooking.’ ’ 

Ram : Is the fate of all equal ? if it were, the world could 
not go on. All would be masters, it would not be possible to 
get a servant. 

At last Hem was forced to bring out the thought in his mind, 
he said, “ I am much grieved about that boy, I should like to 
bring him to live here, then he would be free from trouble. We 
could easily give bim food.” 

Whatever Hem Chandra had wished since his birth had 
been granted, especially since the death ol his mother, no qne 
had contradicted him. Earn Kumar answered, “Bring bim 
here if you wish it.” 

Hem : Will my father objecf ? 

Ram: Has he ever objected, that he shoul^ object now? will 
it trouble him to find the boy in food ? Hundreds of people are, 
by the blessing of Durga, fed in your house, will he be angry 
because you want to feed one lad ? 

Hem : Then I will 'write to him, and to-morrow I will bring 
the boy here. 

Ram; It is of no consequence whetlxer.ygA write or not. 

Hem, greatly delighted at Ham’s words, composed himself fo 
sleep, but suddenly starting up and lighting a lamp\e wrote bis 
letter. At dawn be rose and went to the Boitakhana, where he 
sat turning # over bis books, while he sent a servant to t fetch 
O-opal. Oopal was busy with the morning cooking ; he sent 
word that on his way to school he would call on the Babu. 

(Jetting through the Work more quickly than on othSr days, 
Oopal served his employers, and hastily swallowing a little food 
himself, set forth carrying Hem Babu’s clothes carefully folded 
in paper. H* lingered on his road full of embarrassment j when 
he came within sight, Hem came out*quickl^ drew him in tad 
seated him on the taktaposh. Oopal gently planed the garments 
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on the cushions. Hem said, < ( What is this? why have you 
brought them ? ” 

Gopal : When you sent your servant the clothes were not 
quite dry, I could not send them. 

^ Hem (ashamed) : I did not send Hira for the clothes, I sent 
him to call you. 

' Gopal made no reply. Hem went op, “ I came to a resolu- 
tion last night. I should like to tell you about it, but am rather 
afraid.” 

* “ It is a kindness in you to tell me your thoughts, what is 
there to fear ? ” 

“ Nevertheless I am afraid, lest you may not like it.” 

“ There is nothing I could dislike, except that you should 
address me so formally. I am a Brahmin cook. To address me 
in these polite terms covers me with shame. What would people 
think?”. 

Hem, laughing heartily, said, “ How am I to address you?” 

“Call me by my name.” 

“ Then you must attend to something on my behalf.” 

“What is it?” 

Hem began to speak, but could not for laughing. ‘The ser- 
vant brought the huka, to which Hem applied himself, thinking 
how he should intrqduce the subject he had in mind. After 
some thought he passed the huka to Gopal, saying, “ Smoke a 
little, sir.” Gopal taking the huka placed it on its stand. 

Hem : Why, you will not even smoke ! if you did not wish to 
do so why take it ? I could have put it down. 

An embarrassed pause ensued. Gopal looked towards the 
bookcase. Hem, seizing the opportunity, said, “ You spoke of 
borrowing some books, but will not that be inconvenient? Some 
day I may want a book that you have.” 

Gopal; I should not think of taking any books that you re- 
quire ; if there are any you are not using that you can lend me 
i^will be a great Wp. 

Hem : I ^as not thinking of that, but rather how convenient 
it would be if we lived together. 

Gopal : You have already Brahmin servants. 

Hefli : I don’t want you as a cook. My wishr.is that we 
should live just alike. 4 " 

Gopal remained silent c witb his eyes cast down. Hem also 
refrained from speech for awhile, and then said, “ What do you 
say to my proposal ? ” 

Gopal answered thickly, “ Sir, I am not alone, I have a rela- 
tive* We live together.” 

Astonished, Hern asked, “ What relation ? ” 

Gopal, with moistened eyes, replied, “ Our condition was net 
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always what it is now. My mother had a servant named 
Shyatna. ^ She has brought me up. 1 owe to Shyama a thousand 
times more than one owes to a mother. At one time when we 
were very badly off Shyama spent the whole of her savings to 
keep us alive. When my mother was dying she entrusted 
Shyama to my care. Since then wherever I have gone we have 
kept together. Shyama* would not live three days if she did 
not see me." 

At Gopal’s words the tears came into Hem’s eyes. At this 
moment Ham Kumar came into the Boitakhana. Hem said, 
“ Bam Kumar, this is he of whom I spoke.” Bam Kumar said, 
“When will the Babu come to live here?” *Hem gave the 
history of Shyama, when Bam said, ^ That will do very well. 
You were saying we needed a female servant. If Shyama can 
do a little household work it will not be necessary to engage any 
one else.” 

Gopal : How can I get away from there ? 

Hem : Are they so very fond of you ? 

Gopal: Who does care for his servants, Mahashoi ? How 
much I was scolded yesterday because y<*u did not suffer me to 
go in good time. Besides ” 

Hem : What more ? 

Gopal : Nay, sir, I will not complain of tty)se whose rice I eat. 

Hem : Well, let that go* What is to prevent your coming 
at once ? 


Gopal : I cannot answer until I have spoken to Didi. 

Hem : When will you speak to her ? 

Gopal : This evening when I return from sqjiool. 

Accordingly, Gopal that night when he had set the cooking 
agoing related the whole to'Shyama, whose tears flowed as she 


listened. She said, “We shall not suffer in going to Hem 
Babu’s house, but what are the other people like ? if they slight 
us how will that be ? Here though you are but a servant no one 
knows anything about us. But there, you b told your history*, 
if the servants should be contemptuous how will yoji bear it V” 

Gopal : Didi, he spoke to me in such a manner £hat I could 
not withhold anything from him. 

Shyama :JL am not blaming you. What do you wish %> do ? 

Gopal : I should like to go there, but i? you will not neither 
will I. I will never do anything to cajise distress to you. 

Shyama: Then I also^ish to go, but we must give these 
people notice, if we went off to-morrow what would they do ? 

Gopahwas delighted at Shyama’s consent He ran off when 
the cooking was finished to tell Hem, who was equally pleased. 


{ To be continued ,) 
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SELF-HELP IN EAST BENGAL. 


Year by year we notice the Beports sent to us of educational 
work done in various centres of, East B^pgal ; but the dry para- 
graphs, bristling with foreign names and with figures, are very 
unattractive to the eye, and give little idea to the English reader 
of the strenuous efforts now being made by the young men who 
come up from that part of India to study in the Caloutta 
Colleges. In these efforts they are aided by older men from 
the same districts, the students of a former generation, whose 
professions keep them in the metropolis, but whose hearts turn 
constantly to the spot of their birth, where many of their rela- 
tions still are, with an ever strengthening desire for the social 
progress of the community so dear to them. 

Conscious for the most part that their lives will be spent 
away from the family roof -tree, these young men do not wait 
till their scholastic career is closed before devoting time and 
energy to work not usually taken up till a much later period of 
life, but while still pursuing their studies they form themselves 
into societies, under the presidency of their older and more expe- 
rienced friends, to promote the social, material and educational 
interests of their various districts. They have no money, but 
they have men willing to spend the whole or a part of their 
vacations in itinerating from village to village, lecturing upon 
the advantages qf education to women and the best way of 
giving it, upon temperance and the rules of health, endeavouring 
to stir up the residents to self-help. - 

The three Beports lying before us indicate great activity in 
all these departments. The schools that exist are visited and 
encouraged, and stimulus given to the foundation of new ones, 
tjlome teaching fos^ ladies is carried on by correspondence, and 
ah annual curriculum appointed for their use. Examinations 
“ are held and prizes awarded. 

The Yikrampur United Society, the oldest of the three, in 
its fourth Beport enumerates Female Education, Preservation of 
Ilealtn and Temperanje as its objects. Tracts have been dis- 
tributed and addresses delivered on the two latter subj acts, but 
funds foe needed to do ibis efficiently. The work of Female 
. Education has boon carried on steadily: 311 ladies appeared at 
the . examination out of 465 who had applied from about 73 
villages $ 280 passed, of whom 149 were marnedy 125, unmar- 
ried, and 6 widow%, Twehty-four girls’ schools were affiliated 
to the society during the year, of which twelve receive aid. „ 
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The Faridpur Friendly Society has done much active work 
in promoting the digging of wells, the construction,, of roads 
and waterways in the surrounding villages, in establishing 
schools and aiding those already in existence, Little is actually 
effected, since the people are not easily moved to their own 
good, but the limited success makes the work of stimulation 
even more arduous. In the Home Education there is yearly 
progress, as is shown by the figures. In the first year 19& 
pupils were examined, of whom 127 passed. In the second 
year 204 passed out of 275, and in the past year 270 passed 
out of 407. It is also observed that the more advanced classes 
are increasing in number. Endeavours are made with some 
success to establish local Societies in* connection with the head 
society at Calcutta. 

The Mymensing United Society has existed but one year, 
and is still mainly an examining body. The examination came 
off in May, when of 579 Candidates only #88 actually appeared 
at the examination, of whom 863 passed. Some schools have 
been aided and prizes distributed. This society has branch 
institutions in Dacca, Mymensing and Sherpur. 

All these Societies sent delegates to the Education Commis- 
sion, and submitted memorials containing suggestions for the 
improvement of education in these districts^ 


MEDICAL WOMEN FOR INDIA. 


At the Convocation of the Bombay University, held Jan. 15, 
II.E. the Governor, Chancellor of the University, referred in the 
following encouraging terms to tho recent opening of Examina- 
tions of that University to women, which event bears strongly On 
the question of women’s medical training? — y»It is, indeed, to mg, 
a matter for congratulation that the most important step has been 
taken of admitting women to our public examinations. There 
are many things-yet to be done before they take the full benefits 
of this University. For example, they cannot, without pwrneed- 
mgs being taken by Government, be admitted to all the rights 
of our Colleges, and there is no doubt that various matters will 
have to be considered before this is done. I do not tlffnk that 
the warmest advocates of female education can regret that cate 
step should be taken at a time, and that the ladies, who, I trust 
will present themselves in no small numbers, will show their 
capacity for the University Examinations before the degrees are 
placed at their disposal, or provision is made for them in the 
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Colleges. For myself, I can see no ground of principle why 
women should be excluded from all the educational advant&ges 
which are extended to men. I will not insult the female sex by 
wishing that they should be placed in all respects on an equality 
with men. They have their career, and a very high career, of 
du\r which has always been entirely distinct from ours. But 
their intellects are as acute, their power* of assimilating know- 
ledge as great, and the means of usefulness open to them by 
the acquisition of knowledge as ample as those of men. In all 
countries the education and the development of the female 
character must rest with female teachers. It may be that 
instruction in arts and sciences can best be imparted by men. 
But the formation of the character of the pupil, the disciplining 
of her life must always rest with female teachers. And how can 
female teachers be qualified to a due extent, unless they have 
had the utmost educational advantages open to them ? I cannot, 
therefore, see for myself why the benefit of the Universities 
should not be extended to women. But in this country there 
are peculiar reasons in favour of this view, because until society 
greatly changes we canr.ot hope, or if we do hope, we cannot 
expect, that women, except in their youngest years, can be 
present at a mixed place of education ; and we must see that 
the instruction imparted to them after their years of childhood 
mu§t be derived, if at all, from female teachers. I say, there- 
fore, that in this country it is peculiarly desirable that female 
education should be carried on to the utmost extents, and that 
no advantages afforded by this tmiversity should be denied to 
women.” f 

Miss Edith Pochey, M.D., has been gazetted as Honorary 
Physician of the Pestonjee Hormusj ee l Cama Hospital for Women 
and Children. 

We understand that Mr. P. H. Cama has increased his 
munificent gift to Bs. 1,64,000, in addition to the sum of 
,Bp. 25,000 for scholarships. 

* The Government of Bombay has agreed to give a free site 
"for the dispensary which Mr. Cummoo Suleiman has offered to 
build, and &ie Town Council has decided to recommend the 
Corporation to contribute Bs. 6,000 per annum for «three years 
towards the current expenses of the institution. 

It is stated that in thg Madras Medical College there are 
thirteen '‘female students. In the M.B. class there is one East 
Indian ; in the L.M. class, one East Indian and one Hindu; in the 
second L.M. Class, four East Indians, two Native Christians and 
one European ; and in the chemistry class, three East Indians. 
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The ceremony of unveiling the statue of the late Prosunna 
Kumar Tagore took place in the Senate House of the Calcutta 
University on Jan. 10, by H.E. the Viceroy, as Chancellor. 
The statue has been presented to the University by the Maharaja 
Sir Jotundra Mohun Tagore.. The Viceroy gave a sketch of the 
life and public career of Prosunna Kumar Tagore, who especially 
concerned himself with the extension and .development of edu- 
cation. Amongst other proofs of his liberality, he left a muni- 
ficent bequest for the establishment of a Law* Professorship in 
connection with the Calcutta University. The statue is said to 
be a very good likeness. 

Professor Monier Williams, LL.D., C.I.E., gave on the same 
occasion, introduced by H.E. the Viceroy, an account of the 
Indian Institute at Oxford, in the establishment of which he has 
made very great exertions. After describing the present state 
of progress of the Institute, he urged the importance of scholar- 
ships for enabling Indian students to s#udy at Oxford. Mr. H. 
L. Harrison suggested the establishment of a Committee at 
Calcutta for promoting such scholarships, and it appears that 
the Governmeift of India intend to nominate five students 
annually for the Indian Institute. 

The citizens of Bombay have testified their strong apprecia- 
tion of the public services of Mr. Nowrozjee Furdonjee, by 
giving him a public dinner on the occasion of his receiving the 
well-merited honour of being appointed a C.J>.E. Sir Jamsetjee 
Jejeebhoy, Bart., was in the chair, and the party consisted of 
above' four hundred representatives of different sections of the 
native community. The most cordial testimony was borne by 
the various speakers to the high character and the unwearied 
exertions for the public good of the guest of the evening. We 
desire specially to mention that Mr. Nowro^ee Furdonjee, ajHT 
time when female education of. the newer kinck was hardly 
thought of, took a prominent part in organising Associations for 
the education of Parsee girls. He replied to the toast in his 
honour by«an interesting speech, showing how deeply •he felt 
the enthusiastic reception which had been accorded him. 

The Dewan of Travancore has lately established afl experi- 
mental farm, which is said to be progressing very favourably. 

Babu Ambica Charan Sen, lecturer at the Krishnaghur 
College, wh* passed so successfully at the Boyal Agricultural 
College, Cirencester, is appointed a pfobatioiter under the Native 
pivil Service Buies, and is posted to Shahabad. 
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Mr. Srinath. .Datta, at present manager of the Bisho Nath 
Tea Company, Assam, has, it is said, applied to the Government 
of Bengal for the grant of 200 acres of land for establishing a 
model farm within 24 miles of Calcutta. Mr. Dutta studied at 
the Royal Agricultural College. 

/We have received the report of the Mary Carpenter Scholar- 
ship Examination at Bombay, held December 17th. There were 
62 candidates for the form Scholarships ; 27 Marathi Hindus, 
19 Parsees, 14 Gujerati Hindus, one Mahommedan and one 
Israelite. We shall give the details of the Examination next 
month. These Scholarships are granted by tlie Bombay Branch 
of the National Indian Association. 


PERSONAL I NTE LLIGENCE. 


The following gentlemen were called to the Bar in Hilary 
Term: — Mr. C. Vencatanarasiah (Inner Temple), Mr. Mano- 
bendra Krishna Deva (J,nner Temple), Mr. Bastamji Dhanjibhai 
Sethna, LL.B., B.A., Bombay University (Middle Temple), 1st 
Lecture Prize £50, Hilary Term, 1884, 50 guineas Equity 
Scholar, Hilary 1882, 30 guineas Iieal and Personal Property, 
Trinity 1882 and Trinity 1883. 

Mr. IT. E. Banatvala, of Bombay, was among the scccessful 
candidates at the late Competitive Examination for the Indian 
Medical Service, standing third, with 2,102 marks. 

Mr. Mudalitairby Eleyatamby, student of the Ceylon Medical 
School, lias passed the Primary Examinations in Anatomy and 
Physiology of the Boyal College of Surgeons. 

Mr. B. G. Kar has passed the Final Examination for the 
License of the Boyal College of Physicians of Edinburgh. 

On Feb. 13th some members of the Northbrook Indian Club 
\l\tertained Mr. W. I). Sethna, Hon. Sec. of the Club, at 
luncheon on~the occasion of his having passed his legal Exami- 
nations with high honour. Sir Ashley Eden presided, and among 
those present were Sir George Kellner, Colonel Yule, Sir George 
Birdwtiod, Mr. Thornton, Mr. Pedder, Mr. Seymour” Fitzgerald, 
and other gentlemen. 

Departure. — Mr. Bajani Kan to Sen, for Calcutta. 

We acknowledge with thanks the Report of "the Indian 
Education Commission the Madras Educational Record, 
New Series; the Madras Mou tlily Magazine ; the Sanskrit 
Header, No. 1. 
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ANNUAL MEETING OF THE NATIONAL INDIAN 
ASSOCIATION. 

This Animal Meeting of the National Indian Association 
was lield oil Monday, March .17, at Exeter Hall. The Chair 
was taken Ly the Right lion. Sir Arthur HoLhouse, K.C.S.I. 
Among those present were Mr. Lionel Ashburner, C.S.I., 
Mr. C. R. Lindsay, Lady Hobhouse, Mr. Thomas II. Thornton, 
C.S.I., Mrs. Hoggan, M.l )., Mr. J. W. Shefvr, C.S.T., Mrs. Filch, 
Mr. Percy Sirmett, Mrs. Akroyd, Mr. Lalmoliuu Chose, Mr. 
J. Ik Knight, O.I. E., Mrs. Knight, Mrs. Palit, Mr. 1). B. Colah, 
Mr. A. K. Sett n a, Mr. W. Muftin Wood, Mr. Lai Ganga Ram, 
Mrs. llloxam, Mr. Boulnois, Air. Spankie, 4Tr. E. Giles, Rev. 
James Long, and many others interested in India. 

The Chairman began by calling attention to the Report 
for 1883, whi6h was already in the hands of those present, 
expressing his pleasure at taking the chair on the occasion. 
He lioped that as times went on *the ^Association 
vindicate its title to be called the National I ndian^ Association. 
Although no large number of members were # at present 
enrolled and the income was on a small scale, yet the work 
of a society is not always governed by the amount of kicome 
or the number of its members. The following is an abstract 
of the Chairman’s rernarks : — Although we canngl boast 
that our number or our income is on a national scale, I 
submit with confidence that the character and the work 
of the Society is entirely national. Its object is to be 
always forging bonds of union between t]jie English nation 
and the Indian people, who perhaps are not a nation, being 
t<Jo divided for that; but they are at all events a very Igjjge 
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Ran race. The course of history has brought 
so closely into contact that it is impossible 
avoid exercising a great influence on one 
eB must be either for good or evil. The increase 
otwmmy of communication, which has been so great of 
late years, will certainly render the collection closer as time 
goes on. It is the object of this Association, as far as it can 
guide events, to see that the influence shall bo for good and 
nofr for evil. The first condition of kindly or beneficial 
intercourse between man and man is that two men should 
know each other, and accordingly the first object of the 
Association is to extend a knowledge of India in England 


and to create an interest in its people. One is often struck by 
the ignorance of the affairs of India displayed by the average 
Englishman. A man will sometimes talk in a very glib 
fashion of our empire, our great dependency, the richest 
jewel in the English crown, &c., and the enormous advantage 
we have obtained by being rulers of India. But when he is 
brought down to particulars it may be found that he does not 
clearly know whether India is as big as England or as 
Europe ; whether it is inhabited by one race, by two, or by 
ten*; whether the people speak one language or twenty ; 
whether they hold one religion or a dozen ; whether they are 
one society acting together, or are split up into thousands of 
castes ; nor how we got there, nor wliat lias been our action 
since our arrival : 1 There is a general idea that India is a 
large country inhabited by people qalled “ Natives,” who are 
much alike and speak the “native” language; that those 
Natives are all blacks and all idolaters ; that they are very 
rich, and that we got possession of the country through 
^Qine divine or natural dispensation, by which easy and spon- 
taneous processes are devised to enable strong nations to rule 
over weak ones. That is the idea generally pervading men’s 
minds. There is some truth in it and a great deal of error ; 
so mueh error as to spoil and vitiate any efforts, however well- 
meant, to secure a jtist and judicious treatment of the one 
people lw the other. The object the Association puts first is to 
dissipate the error as far as it can, and increase tlie knowledge 
1 of India amongst the English people, and it is a national object 
which deserves national support. If such be the ignorance of 
Englishmen concerning India, the ignorance of £he people of 
India concerning England is far greater and more profound.- 
I for one do not see how the ignorance is to be dissipated 
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unless it is through the minds of those Indians who have 
enterprise enough to come to England and no reside here for 
a substantial space of time. — I find the object put third in 
the Society’s list is the promotion of friendly intercourse 
between English people and the people of India. If I Were 
to select any one of, its objects as the most practical, the 
most within our compass, and which has met with the greatest 
amount of success, 1 should select this one. Every year an 
increasing number of young men come over from Inaia; 
some for the purposes of commerce, but jnost of them to 
obtain an education, either professional or general. Of these, 
all — except a very few who remain for commercial purposes — 
go hack to India and settle in their own neighbourhood and 
among their own friends, where each becomes a focus and an 
oracle of information respecting England. He is our inter- 
preter to the people of India, and it is probable, moreover, 
tliat looking to the amount of training he has got, and the 
extra robustness given to his mind 4.>y travel and education, 
he will be a leader of people’s thoughts on other important 
subjects. Will it not then make a difference how the man 
has been treated and handled during the period of his 
European education ? Suppose one of your own sons tT) go 
out to Germany to reside there for some years ; lie is there 
subject to a feeling -of isolation which makes him miserable, 
and is removed from home and those wholesome restraints of 
family and association which save a man fftm.many a scrape. 
It may make all the difference to him, and probably will, 
whether he is received in his new home by those who guide 
him aright and with kindness, or whether he is neglected; 
it will make all the difference between liis being a useful 
member of society, promoting order,' peace and good 
whereever he goes, and being a bad member, fringing ais- 
order and turbulence in his train. If that is s<* with regard 
to the slight difference between one European country and 
another, how much greater is the change when a* young 
Indian comes away from his friends to England. The 
gulf between him and, the English, in colour, religion and 
habits is much greater, and the removal of restraint is more, 
marked^ as # the difference in point of liberty between Indians 
and Europeans is much greater than that between the peoples 
of one European country and of fmothe% The young man 
from India is in a situation of great peril, and he can only get 
through without harm and with profit if there is $ome e&*>to 
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take him by the hand, treat him kindly, and place him where 
he will be taken care of ; to advise him in difficulties anf to 
sympathise in his joys and sorrows. That is an object of the 
Association which deserves support on a large scale. 

Slit Alexander Arbuthnot, K.C.S.I., in moving the adoption 
of tfie Report, said : I think it is apparent from the facts stated 
in the Report that with one exception,* to which I will refer 
presently, the progress of the Association during the past year 
has been fairly satisfactory. The increase in the number of 
members and consequent improvement in the finances of the 
Association ; tho impetus which has been given to that important 
reform, the employment r.of medical women in India; the 
munificent donations made by native gentlemen at Bombay for 
the erection of a hospital and of a dispensary for women ; the 
throwing open to female students of the Medical Colleges and 
Schools at Calcutta, Agra and Lahore ; the early prospect of 
the establishment of a hospital for women at Madras, under 
efficient female management ; tho successful promotion of Homo 
Teaching at Madras ; and in London the continued publication of 
the monthly Journal and tho success of tho evening meetings, 
which are intended to promote social intercourse between English 
ladies and gentlemen and natives of India visiting England for 
study or for other purposes, are all satisfactory incidents in the 
history of the year. 

The exception to which I alludod as marring tho otherwise 
favourable report is the unsatisfactory state .of things at Calcutta, 
where, in consequence of the political excitement which has 
prevailed during the past year, the local Committee have been 
compelled to give up the Home Teaching, and in a great measure 
to discontinue the social gatherings,* which were an important 
feature in their work. This is not tho tiijrie or place to discuss 
the merits or demerits of the measure which lias evoked the 
intense political feeling to which the Report alludes; but liOAvever 
'k^.ch we may differ’ as to the policy of that measure, I am sure 
that wo are*' all agreed in deploring the sad antagonism which 
has been aroused, and 1 cannot conceive any more important 
object to which the members of this Association can devote their 
energies at the present time than that of allaying the, excitement 
which has arisen and restoring those friendly sentiments which 
had become increasingly prevalent between Englishmen in India 
and their native fellow-subjects. This is a duty which devolves 
upon the representatives of both races, but it especially devolves 
upon Englishmen and Englishwomen, and more * particularly 
upon those who, having sppnt the greater part ofMheir lives in 
India, know from personal experience the many good qualities 
which the natives of that country possess. '• 

*"iSir, in*the case of this Association^ as in the case of most 
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institutions, there must of necessity be a clay of small things ; and 
I think it must be admitted that the National Indian Association 
has not yet emerged from tlio condition which that phrase 
implies. It cannot as yet boast a very long roil of members. 
The work which at present it is able to accomplish, useful as it 
is, and planned, as I vonture to think, upon sound principle, is 
small in comparison with the objects at which it .aims. Those 
objects are : — 

(1.) To interest the people of this country in our gr/at 
Indian Empire. 

(2.) To co-operate with efforts for promoting education and 
social reform in India. • 

(3.) To promoto friendly intercourse between English 
people and the people of India. 

It might bo thought that the first of these objects was not 
difficult of attainment. When wo consider what the British 
Empire in India is, when we remember its extent, its population, 
the variety of its races, the value of its products, tho almost 
romantic history of its conquest and* consolidation, and the 
advantages which its possession confers upon many Englishmen 
of all ranks and classes, we might suppose that it would be an 
easy matter to interest tho people of England in this vast Indian 
Empire. But we know that the actual facts are not exactly 
wliat we should wish them to bn. Wo know that an Indian 
debate in Parliament is too ojjjrn a signal for empty benches, 
and speaking from my ow n personal observation I am bound to 
confess that since my return from India nothing lias struck mo 
more than tho apparent indi Here nee with 'which any mention of 
India is received by a noriAal English audience. This is a state 
of things which is not creditable to our nation. It is in truth 
one of tho many difficulties which beset our government of 
India. But India would never have Jjeen won if Englishmen 
wero deterred by difficulties, and if We comjiaro its pres^rf 1 
condition with that which some of us art able to remember we 
shall not regard with any serious misgivings tho attainment of 
every one of the objects which this Association has in view. 

I recoil <j>ct reading, not very long ago^ in the memoif of an 
eminent and popular statesman who belonged to a generation 
now passed away, a speech delivered# by him many ye$rs since, 
in which he quoted some remarkable words of Mr. Burke, as 
applicable to the time at which he spoke. Mr. Burked words 
were : may have rivals, we may have enemies. I do not 

fear the powefr of our rivals. I do not fear the greatness of our 
enemies. But there is one thing which I do fbar, and that is our 
own power and oUr own greatness. Our Indian Empire is an 
awful thing.’* 
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Nearly a century has elapsed since those words were uttered 
by the ablest political philosopher that the English nation* has 
produced. Nearly fifty years have passed by since they were 
quoted by Lord Melbourne as illustrating some of the difficulties 
which surrounded his government in 1835. What a vista of 
important events, of difficulties overcome, of conquests achieved 
in peace as well as in war, the mere mention of those periods 
brings before* the mind’s eye ! Looking to India alone, it places 
before us the groat wars of the closing years of the last and of 
tfte earlier years of the present century. It recalls to our 
memories the names of some of India’s greatest statesmen, of 
Munro and Malcolm, of Elphinstono and Metcalfe, men whose 
fame is Still nearly as fresh as if they had died but yesterday, 
whose authority is still appealed to whenever a question of* more 
than nsual difficulty comes uj). It reminds us of the era of 
peaceful administration inaugurated by Lord William Bontinek, 
of the beginning of native education, of tlio abolition of suttee 
and of the suppression of slavery in India. It leads us on over 
the disasters of the first. Afghan war, to the conquest of the 
Punjab and the final consolidation of the Empire undor the great 
Pro-Consul, to the introduction of railways and telegraphs, to 
the mutiny, to John Lawrence and the noble band of men who 
stemmed and quelled^ that terrible rebellion, to the abolition of 
the great Company and the transfer of India to the Crown, to 
the remodolling of ouY Courts, to the reforms of our revenue and 
fiscal system, to the establishment of our Legislative Councils, to 
our Codes which are the on Vy and admiration of the most 
eminent jurists, i^Titil our survey brings us to the present time, 
with its development of public works, with its Colleges and 
Universities, with its liboral measures for primary education, 
with its questions of local self-government and of the advance- 
ment of native officials, witli its native States administered by 
highly-educated and trained native administrators, with native 
^Indian students in our -English Universities and Inns of Court, 
and last, hut not least, with our National Indian Association, 
which seeks to give us a link between the Englishman and the 
Asiatic and to supply to India some of those social wants which 
are h^dly within the scope of the direct action af a (Government. 

Is not such a retrospect, brief and cursory though it be, 
sufficient to reassure us apd to prevent our indulging in undue 
apprehensions as to the success of ouf - endeavours ? Difficulties 
there are and always will he, and in India, as elsewhere, the politi- 
cal horizon is seldom entirely serene. At the present moment there 
is at least one cloud which may spread and darkea our prospect 
more speedily than some of us anticipate, but it is not the less, 
it is the more incumbent upon us to do what we can to improve 
administration and to promote union and friendly relations 
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between the members of our own race and the people whom 
Prtmdence has entrusted to our rule. Let us therefore persist 
in the good work which has been begun, adopting as our motto 
and observing as our guide the four words which close an article 
in a recent number of. your Journal — “Never hasting, never 
resting.” . I 

Mr. Bryce, M.P., f^s one who had not been in India, but felt 
profoundly interested in Indian questions, desired to say that 
the silence with which the mention of India was sometimes* 
received in England was not always to be attributed to indiflfer- 
once ; occasionally that silence was imposed by conscious igno- 
rance of a subject whoso importance and confploxity were fully 
realised. Many of those who were* chiefly called upon to take 
thought for India were reluctant to express opinions because they 
knew how difficult it was to arrive at true knowledge. Many 
Englishmen ontortained heartfelt sympathy \^th the work of this 
Association, and to one branch of it his attention < had been 
specially directed by his interest in analogous work at home. 
The diffusion of knowledge of Indian j>roblems in England was 
aided by a large influx of natives of India ; and they rendered 
great service to both countries, who strove to remove any 
obstacles which interfered with freedom of' intercourse between 
those natives and the English people, so that we might learn 
from them, in their own words, how English ideas and institu- 
tions struck them, and what the relations of the two races 
appeared to them to be. An ovening spent in conversation with 
a number of young men, whotjaine here to pursue legal or other 
studies, seomed to give a new feeling abo^t Indian problems ; 
Indian questions were invested with much more living reality 
when one heard from their lips how they presented themselves ' 
to their minds ; and if anything would encourage the influx of 
native Indians to this country, make them at home when they 
did come, and increase the beneficial influence of their inter- 
course with us it was the work undei^alcen by this Association* 
One of its objects was to promote female education, which ^fiad 
made enormous strides in this country during the last fifteen or 
twenty yeais. When the Schools Enquiry Commission was 
appointed* in 1865, we had not reached the idea of making any 
further jmblic provision for the education of girls than that given 
in Elementary Schools ; but now there were excellent Upper and 
Middle Public Day Sch<*ols for girls, while four or five institutions 
existed where instruction similar to that of the old Universities 
was open to women. The results achieved were greater than it 
had been supposed the public mind was ripe for ; but, when a few 
ladies had led the way, it was seen that the public were prepared 
follow. In India, greater difficulties were interposed by pre- 
judice and by the social habits and social organisation 
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people ; but the difficulties might not prove insuperable ; and 
those difficulties should induce us the more earnestly to apply 
ourselves to the task. A stimulus was furnished by recollecting 
how much we owed to women of what ,was best in our recent 
literature -arid in every kind of charitable and philanthropic 
work. We' could hardly rise to the highest civilisation without 
the co-operation of woman. It was one of the objects of this 
Association, endeavouring to mediate between the, ideas and 
habits of the East and those of the civilised people of the West, 
to Enable us the better to enter into and appreciate the ideas 
which lie at the root of Eastern life, and, on the other hand, to 
convey to the Eastern world those forms and shapes in which 
Westorn civilisation has been a bio to make the greatest progress. 
If we compared modern civilisation with the civilisations of Greece 
and Home wo should find that in uo direction bad there been so 
marked a progress as in the improvement of the position of 
women, their participation in the highest aspirations and efforts 
of men, and the influence they exercised on fclie body politic. 
Hence the wisdom of endeavouring to convey, as far as we 
could, into the East Western habits and ideas as to raising the 
position of women. Education was the most pervading, the 
most subtle, the least obtrusive, and the most steadily operating 
influence we could apply. Through t.ho efforts of tin* Association 
schools had been founded to which gills were invited to resort, 
prizes were offered, governesses were trained ami examined and 
agencies were established for introducing thorn to families : in a 
variety of ways attempts were mhde to generate a sense of the 
"Importance of knowledge and culture in women’s lives, and to 
, stimulate a disposition in tbo peoplo to use the educational 
agencies provided. It was part of The Association’s work to 
provide books suitable for the reading of Indian women. Books 
might ho written or translated on many subjects which could 
not have interest for women who had led secluded liyes : lienco 
necessity and usefulness of this woik. Not less important 
was it to interest in the efforts of the Association English ladies 
in India, because they could communicate their ideas to native 
ladies without incurring the suspicion of attempting to disturb 
the existing framework of society, much less of proselytising ; 
and the sphere of usefulness thus opened in many ways to 
English ladies enlarged, enlivened and gave new authority and 
influence to the life of woman. The partial suspension of the 
Association work in Calcutta was much to be regretted ; but the 
storms which disturbed Calcutta were not allowed to'Yeacch Eng- 
land; here at any rate members of* both races migfrt meet with 
perfect cordiality, reciprocating their mutual interest in the 
prosperity of England and of India, and both believing that 
ow^&overnjnont in India ought to be maintained with the view 
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of securing the well-being and accelerating the moral and intel- 
lecfual progress of India herself. 

Mr. M. M. Bhownagokee said that the Report was a catalogue 
of beneficent efforts ; nothing that could promote the objects of 
the Society had been left- undone during the past twelve months. 
He only expressed the feeling of every nativo of India prolent 
and of the large number in India acquainted with the Associa- 
tion when he said that they felt deeply grateful for efforts 
carried on with success with the object of bringing the two mcm 
together. It specially befriended young Indians, who, coming 
to England for education, would otherwise find themselves 
isolated and helpless in a strange country. The speaker thanked 
the chairman for anticipating him in expressing their obligation 
to the kind heart and head who did so much for the Association. 
It was their excellent friend, Miss Manning, who originated and 
formulated and brought to a point very noa# completion those 
various events of which the work of the Institution was so full 
year after year ; and it would bo a grave omission on his part 
were he to make no mention of tlio gratitude they, and especially 
those of his countrymen who derived n?any advantages, owed to 
her for her beneficent work. Belonging to Bombay, ho was 
specially interested in what was done by the Branch for that 
Presidency. The absence of a report therefrom, as an indication 
of what Bombay had omitted to do, was compensated for* by 
the enterprise of the citizens of Bombay in supporting the 
movement for the medical education of women with an earnest- 
ness surpassing the most sangjiino expectations. Not only had 
a hospital and a dispensary been established but the Bombay 
University found a short cut to progress by enacting that the 
pronoun “ho” in its rul(?s included the pronoun “she,” thus 
making its best degrees attainable by women. Unfortunately 
there were few pupils to become candidates for the degrees, 
because there was a dead block in higher education. An 
excellent project was sent from the India Office some years 
It offered liberal scholarships for girls proceeding ^rom elemen- 
tary to higher education, but somohow the schqpie failed to 
excite local sympathy. A similar project sent to Madras had 
succeeded, #and continued to make progress up to this day. 
The Association might well direct its attention to the revival of 
the project that was sent to Bombay, and which fel^ through 
from want of local sympathy. If a scheme of higher education 
for ladies could be brought into operation at Bombay there 
would ail adequate supply of students for the medical schools, 
and the movement which had commenced under such auspicious 
circumstances would advance successfully to i$s legitimate results. 
He cordially supported the motion. 

The adoption of the Report was then put and agreed to^»* 
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Sir Lepel Griffin, K.C.S.I., moved the following Resolu- 
tion : — “ That the work of the National Indian Association, in 
advancing education and social reform in India, and in pro- 
moting friendly intercourse between the people of England and 
of India, deserves cordial support.” He said there could be no 
doi^bt but that all present would cordially endorse the terms of 
tko Resolution, and also commend both £he practical and sensible 
spirit in which the Association endeavoured to perform its great 
, work and the excellence of the methods which it adopted. Here, 
itK, this Society, leaving the polemical ground of religion and 
politics, where conflict raged as fiercely as on the battlefields of 
the Soudan, all could meet on the common basis of intelligent and 
beneficent action, and co-operate for objects the attainment of 
which must command tho sympathies of all who found their 
highest pleasure in doing good to their fellow-men. Among 
the members an^ subscribers to the Association bo found the 
names of some native chiefs and gentlemen with whom he was 
officially connected in India. He would specially mention Her 
Highness the Begum of Bhopal, a woman of the highest 
intelligence and culture, who, in the interviews he had had 
with her, had always expressed her strong interest in female 
education ; others were Ilis Highness Maharaja Holkar Arjan 
Singh of Dattia and Kibe Rao Sahib, the wealthy and liberal 
bapkers of Indore. ‘But there were many names of chiefs in 
Central India and Rajpootana that he did not find in the list, 
and he could only infer that they did not know of the Association 
and its objects. It must strike anyone on looking over the 
Roport how smalj, a share of the work of the Association was 
borne by natives of India. The list did not contain the names 
of some groat chiefs of India in the, country of which ho had 
had political charge, and they wore men of enormous wealth 
and importance ; such were His Highness the Maharaja Sindhia 
and the enlightoned chiefs of Dorcha, Dhar and Rutlam, who all 
Aook warm interest in ieraale education. Some of them were 
distinguished for having had in their families very clever and 
remarkable women. Some of these ladies had sat in durbar to 
decide questions in dispute between their subjects, and some had 
foughj at tho head of their troops in great engagements. With 
these facts on record* there certainly did seem to have been 
retrogression rather than advance among the women of India ; 
but the 1 past, at all events, did aflbrd some hope that the 
labours of the Association in England and India would be fruit- 
ful in good results. That being so, there was- ground for 
disappointment in the lack of native response to* the efforts of 
the Association. Many gentlemen of good ability and of high 
rank had visited England and had received something of Western 
but few when they returned ( to their native land were 
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able to resist the evil influences by which they were surrounded ; 
they did not struggle against those evil habits which were 
now the curse of India, and they did not seek to remove the 
prejudices which were weighing down their own peopfle. It 
was to such men, and to them alone, we must look for the 
social regeneration of India and for the removal of its spefial 
hindrances, such as th^ disabilities of women, the celibacy of 
widows, infant marriages and polygamy. So long as these were 
prevalent, so long as one-half of India held the second and be&fc** 
half in social bondage*, so long as polygamy and infant marriage 
were upheld as sacred duties among Hindoos or Mohamedans, 
so long would Englishmen refuse to allow thdt the natives of 
India were socially or intellectually equal to themselves. No 
nation was civilised which did not extend equal rights to its 
women. This Association would do its work best if it induced 
native gentlemen, such as those present, some of whom wero 
among his personal friends, to apply themselves to the social 
regeneration of their country, to leave aside those barren poli- 
tical studies, which were of no use in India and of little use in 
England. It was not to Indian students at the Universities or 
in London that we look for illumination on the vexed questions 
of Indian policy. In England, when we required a wise 
and a carefully considered opinion on a political or religious 
question, on the pacification of Ireland or the enlargements 
the franchise, we did not ask English schoolboys for their opinion. 
If the Association directed the attention of those young men 
over whom it could exercise a legitimate influence to those points 
which were of far more importance than any political agitation, 
such as the enlightenment of their own country mon, the instruc- 
tion of their wives and daughters, and the removal of prejudices 
from the minds of Hindus, it would do far more good to them 
and to their country ‘than by seeking* to intrude their opinions 
on all the vexed political questions that now disturbed Indian 
society. There was au institution which had not received 
attention which it deserved, yet it was working jn the best 
way to advance the objects this Association had heart — he 
referred to the University of Northern India, which had been 
established Lahore, in the Punjab, and which was endeavour- 
ing to promote the education of the poodle by the people, to 
interest them in their own education^ to create a liberal and 
wholesome vernacular literature for men and women alike, and 
to unite chiefs and people in the regeneration of their common 
country. * The founding of this institution, which had been an 
object dear to* his heart for twenty years, was now an accom- 
plished fact, and, in bis opinion, ft would be the greatest 
glory of Lord Ripon’s administration. He commended it to 
me most careful attention of this Association, as it jras try;i$gp; 
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to do in India what this Association was trying to do here. 
The founder of it, the man whose idea it was, to whose 
knowledge, skill and untiring labour the success of it was due 
was Dr. Leitner. No one connected with education in India 
had done more fruitful work for that country than he had by 
founding this institution. 

mr. Hamid A li Khan, M.R.A.S., F.R.IIist.S., in seconding 
the Resolution, said : It is impossible 'to overestimate the im- 
portance of the objects of the Association and the value of 
fix* benefits that would result to India and to England from 
the attainment of them. The prosecution of them would 
be the best service England could render to India, and none 
of them w r ould be more important than the promotion of 
female education. Success in India depended largely upon 
the zeal, interest and attention which the men of India could 
be induced to jivo to the movement. The walls of the 
Zenana wore strong, but not impregnable to the attacks of 
the forces combined by this Association. With respect to poly- 
gamy, it ought to be remembered by Englishmen how the 
difficulty of dealing with jt was increased by the fact of its being 
assumed to have religious sanction ; and he could say this the 
more freely because for 800 j^ears no one in his family had been 
charged with polygamy, and his family had been as good 
Mohammedans as had ever been born on the soil of India. It 
had boon said that Indians returning from England did not 
seek to improve the social condition of the pooplo ; they did not 
make the effort; but surrounding circumstances were too strong, 
and they sank under the burden imposed by them. Whatever 
might be thereasoi it could not be denied that the social intercourse 
between the natives of India and tliosp of England was extremely 
limited. There could not be a really stable Empire which did 
not rest upon the foundation of the popularity of the governing 
classes with the governed. He hoped, therefore, the natives of 
India and the people of ‘England would, in their joint interest, 
ehdeavour to improve the social condition of the people of India 
and would heartily co-operate in a work w 7 hich was honourable 
alike to England and India. It was a great thing to conquer 
India, but it was a still greater thing to govern India with 
justice and impartiality. Much good had been done by this 
Association ; much still remained to be done ; and in doing it 
the Association deserved the cordial support of both countries. 

Sir J. Budd Phear said that although he had the honour of 
being on the Council, it was seldom he could come to London from 
the far West to take part in its deliberations, but Jje felt himself 
fortunate in being $ble now to express the hearty interest he took 
in the work of the Association. The close connection of England 
India was such as to impose very high responsibilities on 
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England. It had been said by an eloquent native gentleman 
thai the introduction of English education into India was acting 
as a dissolvent of the framework of Indian society. New ideas 
and new principles of development had been introduced into 
native society. Social progress for man was discovered to l>e 
accompanied necessarily by progress for woman. There w^uld 
bo no national advancement without the advancement of women, 
and it was to that point^that the intelligent people were directing 
their attention. lie did not think the young men who come to 
England for study could be asked to abstain from taking interest 
in political matters. It was the best minds of the time and 
country which entertainod political aspirations, •and by excluding 
these from co-operation with us *we should be despoiling 
ourselves. Passing from London to the remoter parts of the 
country, a great coldness was to be found in the reception 
of Indian topics, even amongst those who had had Indian ex- 
perience, and were reckoned Anglo-Indians. The more normal 
.ingredients of English society exhibited a certain jealousy for 
their religion. It was difficult to get people to see the expediency 
of forbidding pros<dytism in India. the country it was only 
Missionary objects which had any prospect of success; prosely- 
tism forbidding it was found that society folded its hands. Yet, 
it was otic of tlio soundest principles of the Association that it 
should abstain from any attempt in that dilution. If we wished 
to havo any influence on the better part of Indian society wo 
must not only avoid prosclytism, but we must let those to whom 
we address ourselves know tin# it was excluded from our pro- 
gramme. Ib* had great pleasuro in supporting the Itesolution. 

The Peso] ut ion was carried non. con . 

Mr. N. N. A1 jtk a mov^d the third resolution : “ This meet- 
ing views wish satisfaction the success which has attended the 
movement to f-xiend* the employment of medical women in 
India.” lie said there was a great want of medical women 
amongst tlio people of India, for, according to their customs, 
which were founded on their religion, women preferred de3fn 
to seeking help at the hands of a medical jnan. # There were, 
however, many educated ladies who had broken ^through the 
bonds of custom and prejudico, fortunately for themselves anc 
tho progress of civilisation. Put even •some of these ladies 
submitted reluctantly to the attendance of a medical man, nol 
because of prejudiced mimds, but beeatise of the delicacy of thei] 
nature, and their social customs. The want 'of medical women hac 
been partially supplie^. A hospital and a dispensary had beei 
established ii^ Bombay, which place might be congratulated oi 
possessing tho means of saving many livf*} of women. Thi 
door of the Medical College of Calcutta has been opened t< 
’tftomen, but that does not supply the needs of the^presid^^ 
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of Bengal, where the want of them is quite as much felt. 
He did not know that it would be wise to ask for a guarantee 
from the natives, for they were of opinion that if women 
went out they would be highly prized and well remunerated 
for* their services. If, however, it was thought that the offer 
of $ guarantee were indissolubly connected with the solution 
of the question, he would suggest that the Government should 
offer such a guarantee. The natives would not act in opposition 
their belief that it was unnecessary ; but the Government, for 
th&* sake of humanity and the preservation of the lives of 
the millions of women, should do it. The Government had done 
nothing or very Tittle for the elevation of women. *We now 
lived under a Liberal Government, and if that Government was 
truly liberal it should display its liberal principles by liberal 
acts. It should appoint lady doctors to fill somo of the vacancies 
on the Indian Medical Staff, which would not entail increased 
expenditure and would be a humano act. He agreed that 
Indians resident in England as students should not interfere in 
politics. Indian society was full of social grievances, and it 
was their duty to try amkremove them ; if they wero successful 
in that there would be no difficulty in getting rid of the political 
grievances. 

Dr. Luitner seconded the Resolution, and said the question 
of e supply of medical women for India was a difficult one; 
but he agreed that the necessity for a guarantee fund was not 
so great as was imagined in this country, and ho believed the 
remuneration btained by qualified women would bo sufficient for 
them. But to^ardi that, condition two things were necessary — 
sympathy and a knowledge c the language, which would open 
the hearts of those with whom t*y had to deal. The position of 
Indian women, especially in the jgher and better classes, was 
characterised by circumstances hich work not known in this 
country, and in attempts to ref( m Ave must bo careful not to 
~:npve any of the existing' landings. The spreading of litera- 
ture among women must be und^akon with great caution, and 
the adaptation of European work m ust bo done most carefully. 
At Ropar there was a Baidni or itive medical woman enjoying 
'a good practice, and there were <bers elsewhere. I,f the wives 
and daughters of thef native pfessional medical class were 
educated they would gain acce r to the homes of patients and 
win their 0 confidence. That filmed to <rf be the right course to 
pursue. There was an impssion that the native women were 
very ignoranLdmt it was p/invariably the case. In fact, so well 
educated were they in i© Punjab that they provided female 
teachers before the day 6f Annexation for the North-West, and 
it is still considered thpght thing for a Mahommedan widow to 
Ofs."*'" a Koran schoo 1 With regard to young Indians in this 
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country, Sir Lepel Griffin was absolutely right in suggesting 
that*there was great danger to themselves in taking them away 
from their work to consider political questions upon which 
Englishmen might desire information. What was wanted was 
to introduce Indian medical students to good medical mon and 
to advance them in their profession, law students to barristers, 
&c.; they must remember that their future home would be India, 
and their circumstances there would be very different from what 
they were here. They Came to England as visitors or students^ 
and, if wo chose to listen to them as political oracles or 
curiosities, the fault was ours and the injury theirs. It was our 
fluty to make them Letter lawyers and jmedical men, so that they 
might be shining lights in their professions, whilst the odueatiou 
of Indian students generally must not be a denationalising 
one, for if they were a century ahead of their country mon they 
would lose touch with them, which we did not want them to do. 
Therefore, education must proceed on indigenous and sympathetic 
lines to be of the greatest use. 

Ur. Yusstte Kiian supported tlio resolution. Ho said the 
English had gained tho good feelings*of the natives by not 
making laws to interfere with their religion. Missionaries were 
sent out to reason with thorn, hut thero was no compulsion. 
ITis experience in England was a warm reception from everyone, 
although he felt that there were qwre caste prejudices hero than 
in India. If medical ladies wouTcl only go out to India they 
would do a great deal, of good, and it Avas to be hoped that the 
Government would take some steps in that direction. 

The Resolution was carried unanimously. % 

Colonel Macdonald proposed a vote of thanks to the 
Chairman. It was not the first time that Sir Arthur Ilobhouso 
had been good enough to preside at their meetings, and 
knowing as they did how fully his time was taken up with 
important duties they could not but feel grateful to him for 
again consenting to occupy the chair on this occasion, and 
give them the beneiit of his views on a clp.ss of questions with 
which his residence in India had made him thoroughly familiar. 
It must be a great encouragement to the members of the 
Association to see. on the platform so many distinguished Atiglo- 
ludians, belonging to different Presidencies and representing 
very different schools of thought, bpt all able to cordially 
unite with the native gentlemen, who had addressed them this 
afternoon, in expressing approval of the objects which they had 
in view. It tfas hut little that an Association of this kind could 
effect with th$ humble means at its command; but if it 
succeeded in bringing Europeans and nativSs more together, 
especially through its branches in India, and thus contributed 
to allay, even in a small t^gree, the feeling of irritation whKjf 

D 2 
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&ad unhappily sprung up between the two races in some parts 
of India during the last; year or two, it might be hoped that the 
Association did not exist altogether in vain. 

The motion was seconded by Col. E. H. Keatinge, V.G., 
C.S.I., >and carried unanimously. 

T/ie Chairman thanked the meeting for the vote, and said it 
afforded him great pleasure to do anything for the Association. 


RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE INDIAN EDUCATION 
COMMISSION IN REGARD TO FEMALE 
EDUCATION. 

1. That female education be treated as a legitimate charge 
alike on Local, on Municipal, and on Provincial funds, and 
receive special encouragement. 

2. That all female schools or orphanages, whether on a 
religious basis or not, be, eligible for aid, so far as they pro- 
duce any secular results, such as a knowledge of reading or 
of writing. 

3. That the conditions of aid to girls’ schools be easier 
than, to boys’ schools,' and theg-ates higher — more especially 
in the case of those establishecnbr poor or for low-caste girls. 

4. That the rules for grants be so framed as to allow for 
the fact that girls’ schools generally contain a large proportion 
of beginners, and tf those who cannot attend schools for so 
many hours a day, or with such regularity as boys. 

5. That the standards of instruction for primary girls’ 
schools be simpler than those for boys’ schools, and be drawn 
up with special reference to the requirements of home life., 
and to the occupations open to women. 

^0. That the greatest care be exercised in the selection of 
suitable text-books /or girls’ schools, and that the preparation 
for such books be encouraged. 

7. That while fees be levied where practicable, no girls’ 
school be debarred froA a grant on account of its not levying 
fees. 

8. That special provision be made' for girls’ scholarships, 
to be awarded after, examination, and that, with a view to 
encouraging girls to remain longer at school, a certain pro- 
portion of them be reserved for girls not under twelve years 
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9 . That liberal aid be offered for the establishment, in 
suitable localities, of girls* schools in which English should be 
taught in addition to the vernacular. 

10. That special aid be given, where necessary, to girls’ 

schools that make provision for boarders. * 

11. That the Department of Public Instruction, or various 

departments respectively, be requested to arrange, in concert 
with managers of girls* schools, for the revision of the code 
of rules for grants-in-aid in accordance with the above 
recommendations. * * 

12. That as mixed schools, other than infant schools, are 
not generally suited to the conditions of this country, the 
attendance of girls at boys* schools be not encouraged, except 
in places where girls* schools cannot be maintained. 

13. That the establishment of infant schools or classes, 
under schoolmistresses, be liberally encouraged. 

14. That female schools be not placed under the manage- 
ment of Local Boards or of Municipalities, unless they express 
a wish to take charge of them. 

15. That the first appointment of schoolmistresses in girls’ 
schools under the management of Municipal or Local Boards, 
be left to such boards, with the proviso that the mistress be 
either certificated or approved by the department ; and that 
subsequent promotion or removal be regulated by the boards, 
subject to the approval of the department. 

16. That rules be framed to promote the gradual super- 
cession of male by female teachers in all girls’ schools. 

17. That in schools under female teachers, stipendiary 
pupil-teacherships be generally encouraged. 

18. That the attention of Local Governments be invited 
to the question of establishing additional normal schools 
classes, and that those under private management receive 
liberal aid, part of which might take the form of % bonus for 
every pupil passing the certificate examination. 

19. Thar the departmental certificate examinations for 
teachers b>l open to all candidates, wherever prepared. 

20. That teachers in* schools for general education be 
encouraged, by special rewards, to prepare pupils for examina- 
tions for teachers’ certificates, and that girls be encouraged by 
the offer of prftes to qualify for such certificates. 

21. That liberal inducements be* offered to the wive^pf 
schoolmasters to qualify as teachers, and that in suitable 
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cases widows be trained as schoolmistresses, care being taken 
to provide them with sufficient protection in the places where 
they are to be employed as teachers. 

22. That in districts where European or Eurasian young 

women 5 are required as teachers in native schools, special 
encouragement be given to them to qualify in a vernacular 
language. f 

23. That grants for zenana teaching be recognized as a 
proper charge on public funds, and be given under rules 
which will enable the agencies engaged in that work to obtain 
substantial aid for’ such secular teaching as may be tested by 
an inspectress or other female agency. 

24. That associations for the promotion of female education 
by examination or otherwise be recognized by the department, 
and encouraged by grants under suitable conditions. 

25. That female inspecting agency be regarded as essential 
to the full development of female education, and be more 
largely employed than hitherto. 

26. That an alternative subject in examinations suitable 
for girls be established, corresponding in standard to the 
matriculation examination, but having no relation to any 
existing university course. 

27. That endeavours be made to secure the services of 
native gentlemen interested in female education, on com- 
mittees for the supervision of girlk' schools, and that European 
and native ladies b# also invited to assist such committees. 


OUIt INDIAN FELLOW-SUBJECTS. 

x.Jt will doubtless have been observed that during the 
painful controversy which has agitated the Indian community 
throughout the past twelve months this Journal has carefully 
abstained from the expression of any opinion on the question 
in disptfte ; at the sarn^ time we have not failed to "inculcate, 
so far as our influence extends, a spirit of fairness, conciliation 
and sympathy. It is a matter for congratulation that, while 
there has been in the earlier stages of the controversy much 
written and spoken on both sides which writers and speakers 
would fain recall,, there have of \ late been indications of 
gentler feelings ; and since'the settlement of the controversy 
there* is reason .to hope for a return \to those sentiments of^ 
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nfutual goodwill, and of a desire to co-operate for the public 
good, which have heretofore characterised the Indian com- 
munity, both European and native. 

A few general remarks on our position as EngEshmen 
with regard to our Indian fellow -subjects will not we'hope 
be considered out of place at this juncture. 

In our Eastern possessions we are brought into contact 
with very different conditions to those which exist inJtiC&y 
other dependency of the British crown. In the Indian 
peninsula especially, circumstances have placed us — a mere 
handful of Englishmen, as we liaVe often been reminded of 
late, — as the ruling power over 250 millions of people of 
various races, tribes, castes and religions ; some of them the 
descendants of former conquerors; others the relics of a 
civilisation anterior even to our own ; some but little removed 
from savages ; but a large proportion peaceful cultivators of 
the soil, uneducated and unambitious. In the space of a little 
more than a hundred years this Ast population has been 
brought under British rule, they own our Queen as their 
Empress, they are our fellow-subjects. 

It must be observed that in India the English have ipade 
no attempts at colonisation. We have introduced new forms 
of industry, or have developed old ones,* but our agency has 
been simply that of managers and directors. Thus, coffee 
planting in Southern India and Ceylon ; yidigo planting and 
its manufacture in Bengal; silk culture in Berhampore ; tea 
planting and its preparation in Assam, Sylhet, Darjeeling* and 
Kumaon; jute cultivation in Eastern Bengal, and its pre- 
paration for the home market in Calcutta ; cotton planting in 
Western India, and its manufacture into fabrics in the East 
and West, and other minor industries, while owing tbrfr* 
existence in their present form to English capital and enterprise, 
give employment to an infinitesimally smali number ^ 

* It is often said that under English rule the indigenous indnstfles of the 
country have been destroyed. And this is true to a great extent as regards 
the weaver class, whose work has been superseded by the importation of 
Manchester goods, and by ^he establishment of mills in India ; with the 
result that the population is better clothed, and at far less cost than in the 
days of native rule. But there is still a vast field for the metal workers 
and potters;* for whose best productions a large and increasing foreign 
demand has riafen up, confined only by the limited supply of artistic works; 
while the “ art fabrics ” of India find a wady market in England as well 
as in foreign countries. In London alone there are numerous shops in the 
^tock of which such articles form a prominent feature. 
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English hands in proportion to the amount of native labour 
engaged, and these merely in 1 the way of direction and 
superintendence. 

In like manner, in the construction of our railway system, 
onye of the most important civilising agencies in any country, 
no army of English “ navvies ” was ipported, but thousands 
and thousands of native labourers, men, women and children, 
.were enlisted, the method of doing the work being wisely 
adapted to their capacity and strength ; and thus, led by a 
few energetic Englishmen, the iron horse has pursued its way 
across mountain ranges, through trackless jungles, over 
mighty rivers, through fertile plains ; levelling not only 
natural barriers, but breaking down in many instances the 
artificial barriers of caste and custom, and giving new views 
of life to millions whose circle of knowledge and experience 
had been heretofore limited by their own homesteads. And in 
the accomplishment of this great work the natives of India have 
been the chief instruments, although not the prime movers.* 

Nothing in the later history of India is more remarkable 
than the way in which that small but gallant band of English 
engineers, the pioneers of railway enterprise in India, landed 
in a country of whose people, language and customs they were 
wholly ignorant, won the confidence and hearty co-operation 
of the natives, and trained their willing hands to work with 
which they were so unfamilktr, and which was not wholly 
free from danger 

In the huge workshops connected with the various rail- 
ways, and in similar private workshops throughout India, the 
artificers and workmen employed are almost entirely natives 
of the country, and the like holds good in all other depart- 
ments of railway working, excepting engine driving, for 
wnich it is considered that natives as a rule lack the necessary 
coolness an 5 presence of mind. These workmen are trained 
under European superintendence, and generally do their work 
efficiently. * 

We have thus btiefiy alluded to the employment of our 
native fellow-subjects in non- official channels because it is 

* The benefits of railway communication have been called in question ; 
and it is alleged that railways have done more harm than good by diverting 
merchandise from the ordinary channels, and thus throwing onb of employ 
numbers of men and cattle employed in its conveyance, in the early days 
o £ railways in Engla id a similar cry was raised ; but he would be a bold 
man in the present day who would repeat it. 
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otrr decided belief that the necessary intercourse between the 
English non-official classes and their employes is much more 
close and constant than in any Government department ; 
and^that, apart from all Governmental schemes for education 
and for social and material improvement, a great powel and 
responsibility rest with the English non-official residents in 
India, at this time especially, to awaken and encourage those 
feelings of mutual confidence and friendliness which dwpffff 
the past year have been so seriously jeopardised. 

The well-known tendency of the natives of India to 
subserviency to those in authority prevents even the degree 
of familiarity which commonly obtains in lion-official circles, 
while it inevitably tends to encourage a certain hauteur in 
manner, which is too general in our dealings with our native 
fellow-subjects. Mr. Shore, in his Notes on Indian Affairs ' 
condemns very strongly “the absurd affectation of hauteur 
adopted in our courts and offices.” But in the same article 
he writes, “ To those who come to •India as merchants and 
settlers, I have no particular advice to offer. If I am to 
judge by the conduct of those who are already here, at least 
in the Upper Provinces, there is little fault to find ; and the 
new comers will, for their own sakes, speedily discover Miat 
line of conduct it will be the wisest plan to adopt for the 
furtherance of their interest } and the future success of tlieir 
undertakings, which will so entirely depend upon it.” These 
Avords were written fifty years ago, and we In ay well hope and 
believe that some higlier.motives than self-interest are now in 
operation. P>eyond doubt the position of the natives, more 
especially in the Presidency towns, and in the larger stations 
throughout India, lms greatly changed. Education has made 
great strides ; the policy of employ itfg natives in Government, 
posts has received great development. » A policy of this kind 
does not proceed by leaps and bounds ; it is essentially 
tentative in its character and gradual in its working. But it* 
is undeniable that for the last tw^pty-five years* under 

* Mr. Buckland, one of the oldest members of the Bengal Civil Service, 
now retired, in his Sh tch^of Modal Lift* in Bengal, just puMished, thus 
writes : — “ It is very natural to imagine that a member of the Civil Service^ 
has the most favourable opportunities of making himself acquainted .witli 
the natives. * He certainly may have some advantages over non- official 
people, but, on^lie other hand, he is at many great disadvantages compared 
With non-official people. The official statussputs hirp out of focus, if we may 
use the expression ; he sees the natives under a false light, while they 
present themselves to his view with a fictitious colouring.” 
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successive Viceroys, the policy has been fully recognised and 
acted on. 

With native gentlemen in all the Legislative Councils of 
the nation, on the High Court, Small Cause Court, and 
Magisterial benches, and filling some of the most important 
posts in the financial, educational ^nd other departments, 
with nineteen out of twenty of the subordinate posts in all 
Government offices filled by natives, and with the Municipal 
government to a great extent administered by natives, it 
naturally happens that, even in official circles, greater freedom 
of intercourse exists tliau in former days. Still we must fall 
back upon our text, that it is to the non-official community 
we must look for that personal influence which is the friiit of 
mutual confidence. Self-interest, as Mr. Shore implies, if it 
be not a very high motive, is a very powerful one ; and while 
it will in most instances secure fair and just treatment, it 
cannot be denied that under the fostering influence of a steady 
demand for labour and increased rates of pay, the natives 
have developed a certain spirit of independence which will 
lead them to resent oppression and injustice. May we not 
be permitted to hope that year by year will witness the 
growth of higher motives, of broader* sympathies, of more 
practical work. 

We have small sympathy .with the doctrine of political 
and social equality now so freely preached. No such thing 
exists in England, nor in any other civilised country sq far 
as we know, and we are at a loss to understand on what basis 
such a theory can rest in India. But there is a higher law — 
the law of charity, of kindness and forbearance, the observance 
of which wbuld go far to remove the reproach which sometimes 
attaches to our treatment of our Indian fellow- subjects. 

J. B. Knight. 

JTHE DUKE OF CONNAUGHT AT MEERUT. 

t* 

The Prince of Wales’ ffazette, an Urdu newspaper published 
at Meerut, gives the following English translation of its own 
account of the laying of the foundation stone of the Town 
Hall by H.RH. the Duke of Connaught : — 

The 6th of February, cd 884, will ever be memorable in the 
history of our city, associated as it will be with the ceremony of 
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laying the foundation stone of the Town Hall by His Eoyal 
Highness Prince Arthur, the Duke of Connaught. 

The ancient city of Meerut — though nothing behind many of 
the sister cities in these provinces, in fact for its agricultural 
products much in advance of many places in Northern India, and 
boasting as it does of a large cantonment station — had no public 
edifice, either useful jr ornamental, while moat cities in the 
province have their Halls, Institutes, &c., and the great need of 
a public building has more than once been felt in Meerut. EfiS* 
the happy conception of the construction of a Town Hall for mis 
place the best thanks of the community are due to our right 
worthy magistrate and collector, Mr. F. N. * Wright, and the 
building will be a lasting proof of Ihe good of his people that 
Mr. Wright has always evinced for us since he has come to this 
district. 

Of the ceremony itself we need hardly say that it was simply 
all that it could be. Within a few short days the city was 
made to look its gayest ; whole streets were whitewashed, and 
triumphal arches, with other appropriate decorations, gave the 
place a handsome appearance. * 

Punctually to a minute their Eoyal Highnesses and staff 
arrived at the Khyrnagur gate of the city at 4 p.m. in their 
carriages, under an escort of the 13th Bengal Lancers. Alight- 
ing at this place they mounted a richly* caparisoned elephant, 
and rode at the head of a procession of elephants through a 
crowded bazaar, receiving and courteously returning the saluta- 
tions of the multitude, to the feite of the Town Hall, where on 
their arrival they were received by the Cr|mmissioner of the 
Division, the magistrate, Mr. Wright, r nd the district staff, and 
conducted to their seats on a dais ove*' which there was a very 
handsome canopy. The Meerut Company of Volunteers and a 
Company of the 3rd Punjab N. I., with band *and colours, 
formed a guard of honour. 

The proceedings of the evening conftneneed with the presenfta-, 
tion of an address on behalf of the Meerut District and Muni- 
cipal Boards, read by their president, Mr. Wright, followed by 
an Urdu translation of the same, read by Ahmud Ulla Khan 
Saheb, vicQ-president. We regret that want of space prevent? 
us from giving the address in extenso , b\A we may mention that 
it was well suited to the occasion, ^and H.E.H. the Duke of 
Connaught replied in a brief but nice speech. # 

After this their Eoyal Highnesses, followed by a procession, - 
including the Commissioner, the Magistrate, Mr. Wright, and 
some native^gentlemen, conspicuous among whom were the 
Baja of Mursan, Nawab Syed Ahn&ud Shah, Sardar Bahadur 
Lalla Anund Sarup and Hafiz Sheik Abdul Karim, respectively 
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carrying the trowel, mallet, square and line, went to the ^te of 
the stone, where H.R.H. the Duke laid the foundation stone 
with due ceremony and they returned to their seats. 

At this juncture Hafiz Sheik Abdul Karim, brother of the 
late Sheik Ellahi Baksh, Khan Bahadur, the well-known govern- 
nttnt commissariat contractor of Meerut, was presented, together 
with his eldest son, to His Royal Highness, and had the honour 
of presenting a magnificent silver casket for the reception of the 
addresses presented by the District and Municipal Boards. His 
Royal Highness then received addresses from the Meerut Asso- 
ciation, the Anjumana Islamica and the Desh Urkarni Hindu 
Sabha. To these His f Royal Highness replied in suitable 
terms, touching upon the points mentioned in the respective 
addresses, and he concluded his speech with an expression of 
gratification on his own as well as on the part of Her Royal 
Highness the Duchess of Connaught at the novel and splendid 
reception they had met with that day, stating lie would take an 
early opportuity of communicating to his august Mother the 
sentiments of loyalty the people of the place had expressed for 
the person of Her Most Gracious Imperial Majesty, our beloved 
Queen Empress. He wound up by a prayer that Divine Provi- 
dence would guide and bless the efforts of these societies for the 
prosperity of all classes of the loyal city of Meerut. 


REVIEWS 


The Sanscrit Reader. Nirnayasagore Press. No. I. 

The Sanscrit Reader is a useful magazine for beginners, 
and considering its cheapness I think it bids fair to attract a 
geod number of subscribers. It is divided into four parts, 
and would* benefit even college students if its plan were a 
little modified. Part I. consists of three sections, the first of 
which is too elementary to be criticised, and the second and 
the tSird might be ^ell condensed into one. 

Part II. contains good forms of expression and idioms, 
some of* which might interest any reader. Parts III. and IV. 
contain passages from different authors, but the notes on Part 
III. are not sufficient, inasmuch as they do not touoh the real 
difficulties of those for whom they are meaik. I consider 
that the .magazine wouM be more instructive if some space- 
were allotted to the elementary principles of the various 
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sclyeols of Sanscrit philosophy, in order to inspire' in young 
students a thirst for that knowledge which was once the 
property of their forefathers. In regard to the editor’s .hope 
that his undertaking will enable students to talk in Sanscrit 
I have strong misgivings as to its realization. 

Eamdas Chubildas. 

Suguna Bodhini. A Bi-monthly Tamil Magazine for Hindu 
Women. Madras, 1884. 

» 

Some time ago we had the pleasure qf noticing Suguna Bodhini , 
a Tamil Magazine of Madras, specially intendod for the instruc- 
tion and enlightenment of Indian women. A perusal of some 
of its subsequent numbers has confirmed the opinion we had 
originally formed of its usefulness. The subjoct matter appears 
to be suited to the class of readers for whom it is published, and 
the style is, on the whole, easy and elegant. We hope that the 
conductors of the Magazine will continue to keep in view the 
absolute necessity of eliminating from* it all archaic forms of 
Tamil phraseology, in regard to which they seein to have been, 
on the whole, careful. 

P. V. R. K. 


SOCIAL AND PHILANTHROPIC INSTITUTIONS 
IN THE WEST. 

IV. — THE INTERNATIONAL MODEL EDUCATION INSTITUTION 
•AT NAPLES. 


Believers in a bright future for the human race may be 
triumphant, and the fainthearted who sigh over the slow pace of 
human progress may be comforted in reflecting upon the increase! 
facilities existing in these days for the aceomplislflnent of any 
good end on a large or on a small scale. In Jhdia we are 
presented with the spectacle of a few young ladies issuing fronf 
a community enclosed within Zenana wa&s and taking Univer- 
sity degrees, an advance of to-day only among the women of the 
West, who have always enjoyed a* much larger measure of 
liberty. We see the most distant parts of that vast country 
which hqs £0 indigenous professors of science or of mechanics 
brought togetjifer by the railway and the telegraph, and private 
geutlemen giving themselves the luxury of tjte telephone. The 
nations of the earth are in a position to help each other, and thus 
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bridge over in a moment of time chasms which in the past have 
taken centuries to fill up by slow increment of patient 'effort 
and discovery. 

The Institution, of which the name heads this article, is an 
illustration of what may be done in these days of fulfilled 
prophecy, when, indeed, men run to and fro on the earth, when 
the valley is exalted and mountain ai*d hill laid low ; when the‘ 
desert is made to blossom as the rose and the wilderness becomes 
a pool of water. 

In 1861, General Garibaldi appealed to Italian women 
to endeavour to raise the moral and intellectual condition of the 
poor and ignorhnt populations of Southern Italy, among whom 
it was known, from official documents, that only a very small 
proportion could read and write. The appeal of General 
Garibaldi was responded to by the forming of the Ladies* 
Philanthropic Association, which held its meetings at Turin. 
This group of ladies addressed a letter to a German lady, 
Madame Salis Schwabe, requesting her co-operation as inter- 
preter between them and the English nation, as they found the 
work to be done at Naples beyond their power without foreign 
help. 

Funds were raised in England by Madame Schwabe, from 
which a school, founded by the Turin Council of Ladies at 
Torre del Greco, whs aided, and another opened at Naples by 
Madame Schwabe, under the conduct of an English lady. This 
school did admirable work for four years, and was on the point 
of becoming self*-. supporting l>y the addition of an industrial 
wing, when, unhappily, in 1855, the lady died of cholera; the 
school had to be closed, and the Trust Fund to lie at interest 
till the work could begin afresh. * 

Some years passed, hut in 1871 a fresh attempt was made. 
“From 1871 to 1873,” says Miss Lord, 'writing in 1875, “the 
history of ministerial co-operation and betrayal is long, and there 
came a sad moment wlfen, in face of a broken contract, Madame 
Schwabe ^ rote to the Minister Scialoja saying she could not 
combat the enemies of progress.” The Minister was roused to 
action. lie gave Madame Schwabe, in the name of Italy, the 
Ex-Qollegio Medico at Naples for three years, which was lately 
changed to thirty ye&rs. It is a vast building, enclosing gardens, 
but it required £6,000 t for repairs and re-construction. This 
firm fo&ting once gained, friends gathered round, Signor Castelli 
gave his free services as an architect, and in eighteen months 
there were 300 pupils. 

There were several circumstances favourable to the institu- 
tion ; Italy had building^ to give away ; no heavy ground-rent 
was required; the leaders of the work had social access,, to 
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influential circles in Germany, England, and Italy, which 
secured an able representation of the work and the co-operation 
of able teachers. What was wanted was a set of schools con- 
ducted on the most advanced principles by a thoroughly qualified 
staff to serve as models of what hats been found best in other 
countries. Professor Villari, a distinguished Neapolitan, wrote 
to Madame Schwabe: “Jf your school succeeds it will have 
many important consequences. The reason why you found so 
many friends was that you came to try what was most needed to be , 
tried at Naples. But your success depends upon establishing a 
real model institution. We have many good^ common and 
elementary schools, industrial schools for superior workmen we 
also have. What we really want is that kind of industrial school 
which transforms paupers and vagrants into workmen.” So in 
1877 the British public was invited to join with the friends of 
education in the United States and in France in establishing an 
Industrial Department where boys and girls whose faculties had 
been awakened in the Kindergarten and elementary schools 
might learn trades and become capable of earning their liveli- 
hood as usefuj, intelligent and independent citizens; while 
Germany was asked to help in establishing a German Froebel 
wing. 

It must not be supposed that all was left to foreign aid. 
Italy gave the building and 30,000 francs Irom State and front 
Municipal resources, and supplied some good teachers, one of 
whom had studied the Froebel system in Germany. * ‘ Every bit of 
the work,”. says Miss Lord, “w tk done by people who love it; 
every penny given to the work goes to the essence of the under- 
taking, while the keen and susceptible little Italian children 
show results perhaps more® quickly than any other children 
would do. Teachers who have taught in all countries tell me. 
that Italian children l£arn in one year what other children 
usually take two or three years to acquire. Finally there was no 
possibility of organising an opposition ,# establishment. Suc)^ 
another group of forces did not exist as&fcliose wjiich have 
combined to form the International Model Institution in the 
Ex-Collegio Medico at Naples.” 

Thus the Institution grew. There are now six schools number- 
ing more than a thousand pupils of both seises under one roof, 
that of the Ex-Collegio Medico. Among these six schools is a 
Kindergarten and a Training School for Teachers on the froebel 
system, a Free School and Boarding Schools, elementary' and 
advanced. 

Another schobl is in contemplation. Madame Salis Schwabe 
wrote a few weeks ago: “The Institution &as considerably 
increased, for in 1879 the balance was 61,751 francs, and in 
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1882, 85,751 francs. The great encouragement the Governn^ent 
lately gave me towards the completion of this Institution by the 
grant of 50,000 francs to reconstruct part of this building, which 
was still in a ruinous state, for some additional classes, has 
opened to me the prospect that at no distant date this Institution 
may be placed on a permanent basis as an International monu- 
ment to the memory of Vittorio Emanuelr, the first constitutional 
king of a united Italy, in the form of a Model Female Educational 
institution, where the children are not only instructed in different 
branches of knowledge and sciences, but where they are taught 
the practical duties of daily life. I have authority to say that 
the Italian Government i$ most favourable to my project, and 
will either secure me the permanent grant of this building, or, if 
possible, of a larger and still more suitable place for the erection 
of the monument, for which I have no fear to find among the 
friends of constitutional rule and human progress in Europe and 
America the needful 300,000 francs for the establishment of all 
the various branches which this Institution embraces.” 


SHORNALATA: A TALE OF HINDU LIFE. 
By <Tarak Nath Ganguli. 

Translated for this Journal by Mrs. J. B. Knight. 



( All rights in thif translation remain with the author of the tale.) 


[For the assistance of the reader the nariies of the principal characters 
in the following chapters are subjoined.] 

Sasibhusan, the elder brother. Shyama, the female servant. 

Pramada , his wife. Nilkarnal , a strolling fiddler. 

Bipin , their son. Biprodas Chakravarti, a rich resi- 

Ktm ini, their daughter. dent of Burdwan. 

Bidhubhusan , tbo younger brother. Shornalata, his daughter. 

Gopal, his son. . Hem Chandra t his son. 


QHAPTER XXXII. 

TALES OF NINE WOMEN.* 

Th© lJurga festival has come round. At the autumn meet- 
ings the earth dances with delight. Old men rejoice in offering 
the hybiscus flower and the leaf of the bel treWat the feet of 
Durga. Young men returning to their homes bring presents to 

# Tales of Nine Women y a collection of talea of famous Indian women, 
(ommonly read as a clads-book. 
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please their wives, while the wives collect mentally a number of 
entertaining stories wherewith to regale their husbands. School- 
boys delight in their freedom from tasks. The poor look forward 
with joy to their yearly present of new apparel. 

Gopal and Hem dwelling together became closely attached* 
Gopal addressed Hem as “ Dada” (elder brother), and Hem fejt 
a brother’s affection towards Gopal. Hem said, “ Gopal, are 
you going homo? if not, will you come with me?” Gopal 
( replied that he was not going home, and would be glad to 
accompany him. Since their arrival at Hem Chandra’s home/ 
Shornolata had addressed Gopal as “ Gopal Dada.” If Gopal 
Dada would not teach her she would not learn. * If she wished 
to know anything it was to Gopal shh ran, it was exactly as 
though they were brother and sister. On one occasion Hem 
said, “Shorna! you have not read for some days.” Shorna 
said, smiling, “ I read every day.” 

Ileyi : Bring your book and let me hear you. 

Shorna brought the Tales of Nine Women and placed it before 
her brother, who asked, “ Where are you reading?” Shorna 
said, “The Story \ of Sita .” • 

Hem read a chapter, and asked if Shorna understood it. 
She listened attentively for a short time, then said, “ Dada, you 
read so fast, I won’t read with you, I will read with Gopal 
I)a^a.” Hem answered, “Very well, call $rour Gopal Dada. ’1 
Shorna went out and, finding Gopal in the Boitakhana, took 
his hand, saying that Hem was calling him. Gopal asked, 
“Why?” 

“ Come, and you will find out." . 

Shorna pulled him along, and, with a laugh, # he followed her 
into +h e room where Hem was sitting, “ Why did you Call me?” 
he asked. * 

“ Why do you remain in the public room as if you were a 
stranger ? Do you feel as if you were among strangers ? ” 

In some embarrassment, Gopal answeied, “ Other people ar§^ 
there, so I sat there.” * 

“Shorna will not read with me, she does not like my 
reading.” * 

Gopal begpn to read. At the end. of each sentence he 
explained the meaning. Shorna’s eyes wefre not on the book, 
they were fixed on Gopal’ s face. At the end of a chapter 
Gopal looked up from the* book, asking Shorna if she binder- 
stood ; as he looked at her he blushed. 

Smiling;, Shonfta said, “ Why do you address me with such 
ceremony, GopalrDada? ” 

Gopal reddened up to his ears. He hadt hitherto spoken 
familiarly with her, why did he change to-day ? 
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Hem Chandra had been lying on the taktaposh listening to 
the reading. Now he rose to leave the room, whereupon Gopal 
said, “ Where are you. going, Dada? wait a little and let me go 
with you, I have only a little more to read.” But Hem said, 
“Go on with your reading, I shall be back directly,” and went 
forth. Gopal continued with a downcast face. Shorna said, 
“What has happened to you to-day, Gopal Dada? why do you 
keep your eyes on the floor ? ” 

“There is nothing the matter, go on reading.” 

“ Tell me why you speak to me so differently to-day ? ” 

Gopal glanced at Shorna, and again let his eyes fall, then 
said, “Shorna, I am a very poor man, I was serving as a cook 
in a gentleman’s house. Such people as I am ought to use 
respectful speech.” 

Again he glanced at Shorna, when she saw tears in his eyes. 
To divert his thoughts she said, “ Gopal Dada, is there no puja 
at your house? ” She did not understand that by this question 
she doubled his sorrow. He answered, sadly, “We are poor, 
how can we have puja in our house ? ” The tears fell from his 
eyes. 

After a silence, Shorna asked, “Where is your grandmother, 
Gopal Dada?” 

“ I have no grandmother.” 

Your mother?” 

“I have no mother.” 

Shorna looked sad, then asked, “ Do you know about my 
mother?” ** 

. “How?” # 

“ All those I play with in the neighbourhood have mothers, 
but I have none. When I ask my gitendmother she says, ‘ All 
have not mothers.’ If I ask my father he weeps. If I ask my 
brother, he says nothing. Do you know anything ? ” 

“Shorna, your mother is dead.” 

• “Is your mother also Mead ? ” 

“Yes” , 

“ Then w£ two are alike.” 

These words of Shorna’s increased the grief of Gopal, he 
gave why to a burst of sobbing. Shorna presently s«;id, “ Why 
do you cry, Gopal Dada ? my mother is dead, but I am not cry- 
ing.” Then taking his hayd, “ Come and see the goddess; have 
you such a goddess in your village ? ” 1 

Gopal did not speak. 

“Come quickly, can you not walk] ” 

Walking Slowly, Gopal dried his eyes, then, sifliling a little, 
said, “ Shorna, do ifot mention to your brother that I have been 
weeping.” 
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“Then don’t tell any one what I said* about my mother*” 
"I will .not tell.” 

“ I also will be! silent” 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 

Stew thoughts. 

From this time there was a secret bond between Gopal and, 
IShornalata. Gopal was naturally modest, but now that quality 
was increased a thousandfold. He went no more into the 
women’s apartments, but remained in thp outer 'rooms. Before 
he had been quite ready to converse, but now he did not care to 
do so. Whenever a number of people assembled, he would 
gradually slip away and seat himself elsewhere. Hem Chandra 
having returned after a year’s absence, now passed his time in 
visitiqg his friends. When he met Gopal the lad’s sad face 
made him suppose Gopal was thinking of home. Once or twice 
ho came quite close to Gopal unperceived ; at the sound of his 
voice Gopal, quite startled, exclaimed, 41 *Who is it?” At last 
Hem asked Gopal what was the matter. The boy answered, 
“ For many days I have heard nothing of my father. I do not 
know how he is.” 

“What is there to fear? he is surety well. Have yon 
written to him ? ” 

“No.” 

“ Then he should be written lo.” 

Hem brought writing materials and began g, letter, but pre- 
sently he said, “ Gopal, if I write your father will fancy you are 
ill. You must write to him yourself.” 

Gopal obeyed. An answer came, Bidhubhusan»wrote : — 

“ I am well, do not*be anxious about me. Send me news of 
Hem Babu’s welfare and your own.” 

Hem was delighted to find himself* remembered and hjg. 
welfare inquired after. Gopal’s heart ^aa cheered # a little by 
his father’s, letter. 

From the day of the conversation between Gopal and Shoraa 
related above* new thoughts had arisen in the mind of Sh%rna- ‘ 
lata also. What thoughts ? she could not *have said. She was 
constantly desiring to see Gopal, but ghe could not seek him ; 
she could no longer take* his hand and pull him alongf! For- 
merly, if Hem had come to the inner apartments unaccompanied 
by Gopal, the'fitift question had been, “ Dada, where is Gopal 
Dada ? ” but ndw she could not ask. At sight of Hem her heart 
began to throb, and she peeped to see if any owe came after him. 
If not then she sighed deeply and became absorbed in work, or 

d 3 
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would move away. If Gopal accompanied Hem, she could not 
look at him ; if by chance their eyes met, each looked another 
way. But yet their eyes could not remain averted. Shprna no 
longer addressed Gopal as Gopal Dad a ; not only could she not 
utter his name, but unless a third person were present she could 
not stay in the same place with him. If she found herself' 
suddenly alone with him, it waft as though her eyes flashed 
sparks of fire. The lessors had come to*an end, she could not 
give her mind to them. She no longer called Gopal Dada to 
" ®cach her ; yet if she did not see him her heart became restless ; 
yet if he were present she could not look at . him. It was as if 
she had suddenly sprung from childhood to womanhood. The 
amusements she had formerly delighted in, she now despised 
she did not care to play, she laughed at the idea. She no longer 
credited her grandmother’s tales. Meditation seemed the prin- 
cipal occupation of her life. 

Towards the end of the vacation, as Hem and Gopal were 
sitting together, Biprodas came in. At sight of the Korta fflieir 
speech came to an end. Biprodas asked, “Have you had the 
day fixed for returning to Calcutta ? ” 

“Whatever day you fax upon, I will go.” 

44 Something must be determined upon as to the marriage of 
Shornalata. What shall we do about it?” 

“ What can I hav^ to say on that matter ? it must be as you 
wish.” 

Gopal felt his heart burn at the words ; he rose to leave the 
room. Biprodas told him ther^- was no need for him to go 
away; but Hem said, “No, let Gopal walk a little, he is not 
well.” < 

Gopal, much distressed, went out.^ 

Biprpdas continued, “ Proposals have come to me from 
various places' but none that please me., There is one from 
Serampur, the man is not educated, nor has he any personal 
recommendation, but the Thakur* advises me to arrange with 
bite” 

“If he is not a nice man and is not educated, it cannot be 
desirable to make up a match with him.” ' 

_ “That is what I say, therefore I have, given no answer. I 
said I fcould not without consulting you.” 

“ What other proposals are there ? ” 

“ There have been otbars, but not, at all suitable. I have 
declined them. 9 ’ 

Aftpr a little, Hem said, “Will you not ajany her with 
Gopal?” 

“What Gopal?” 

“ Thakur, a superior priest, the spiritual guide of the family. 
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“ Our Gopal, the one that went out just now.” 

Biprodas considered for some moments, then said, “Did you 
not tell me he was wretchedly poor ? In other respects he is 
suitable, in disposition and education, but so poor,” and Biprodas 
made a wry face. 

“ The money that you haVe willed to Shornalata relieves you 
from anxiety about hter. On such means how many pass for 
rich men. It is not easy to secure good looks, virtue and riches, 
in one man.” «■ *' 

After some reflection, Biprodas replied, “That is true. 
Gopal is the son of a Kulin. Nowadays it, is hard to obtain 
one.” After a further pause, he added, “ Tour proposal is very 
suitable, I was thinking only of means. If he were rich there 
would be no objection. He is an excellent lad, and, as you say, 
one can’t unite all qualities in one man.” Biprodas went out, 
thoughtfully, and Hein went in search of Gopal. 

( To be continued. ) 


MARY CARPENTER SCHOLARSHIPS AT BOMBAY. 


The following report lias been received respecting tlie 
award of the four Scholarships granted by the Bombay Branch 
of the National Indian Association for last year : — 

NOTIFICATION?* 

* 

The Mary Carpenter Scholarships (founded by the National 
Indian Association) • for the year 188-A have been awarded as 
follows : — Two scholarships of Its. 6 per mensem. — 1 . Avabai Manetji 
Kebra, Churney Road'Girls’ School. • 2. Annabai Baba, Bhug-, 
vandass Purshotumdass Girls’ School. scholarship of Its. 9 per 
mensem. — Prabhavatibai Mukundrao, BliugvandaSs Pursotumdy 
Girls’ School. One scholarship of Us. f ± per merlbem . — Sunabai 
Hormusji Kapadia, Victoria Anglo-Vernacular School, $To. II? 0 * 
The scfiolarsbips will be held under the condition laid down 
in this office, notification dated 60th OtJtofeer, 1S83, published at 
page 806 of the Bombay Educat wvaI+I&&^ Ior the month. The 
.Deputy Educational Inspectors Bombay will from time to time# 
ascertaip a^djpepbrt to this office that these seditions have been 
complied witif, ahd will submit monthly hills for th^j amount 
due on accoiiift of the scholarships » (Signed) T. B. Kirkham, 
Educational Iniipee tor, 0.1). * ? 
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c No. 139 of 1883-84. Gokuldass Tejpal School, Bombay, 21st 
December, 1883. From the Committee, Mary Carpenter Scholar- 
ships Examination, Bombay. To T. B. Kirkham, Esq., 
Educational Inspector, C.D. 

Sir, — We have the honour to submit a joint report on the 
results of the Mary Carpenter Scholarships examination. 

0^1 Monday, the 17th December, 62 candidates against 54 
last year put in their appearance to compete for the four scholar- 
ships, viz., one of Bs. 4, one of Bs. 5, and two others of Bs. 6 
each. This total of 62 candidates was made up of 27 Marathi 
Hindus, 19 Parsees, 14 Gujarati Hindus, one Mahomedan, and 
one Israelite. 

There were under the 4{k standard 48 competitors for the 
scholarship of Bs. 4, and as usual the competition here was 
the keenest. The successful candidate, who got the highest 
number of marks, viz., 464 out of a total of 500, was Sunabai 
Hormusji Kapadia, a pupil of the Victoria Anglo- Vernacular 
School, No. IL, which from the examination return seems to 
bid fair to be a very formidable rival of many of the old 
established schools. Ahilyabai Dwarkanath, of the Students’ 
Literary and Scientific Society’s Bhugvandass Pursotumdass 
School, deserves special mention for the very handsome number 
of marks, viz. 425, she obtained at the examination. 

For the scholarship of Bs. 5 there were eight candidates, 
and Only two of these could be said to have stood the test. 
Prabhavatibai Mukundrao, of the Bhugvandass Pursotumdass 
School, who last year won a scholarship of Bs. 4, succeeded also 
this year in getting the scholars u ip of Bs. 5 under the 5th 
standard with a seor? of 425, against 374, which Chini Maganlal, 
of the Sir Mungaldass N. Girls’ School, creditably secured to 
herself out of a total of 500. 

Under the 6th standard there were six candidates to compete 
for the two scholarships of Bs. 6 each. They were won by 
Avabai Manakji Kabra, of the Churney Boad Girls’ School, and 
Annabai Baba, of the Bhugvandass Pursotumdass School, who 
obtained 362 apd 285 marks respectively. 

The Comm^tee regret to state that this year the candidates 
ig^the 5th and 6th standards did not cut a remarkably good 
figure, ps they did in th^ previous years. They were tery weak 
in arithmetic, history and geography, but in other subjects they 
did well, and in needlework, Jboth plain and fancy, most of them 
were up to the mark. 

■ f In conclusion the Committee feel’ a pleasure to»write that in 
response to a suggestion made in the last year’s^ report, the 
Gujarati Hindus have, with a view to promote and extend female 
education among the 'girls of their community, shown a desire 
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through Mr. M. N. Divividi (Deputy Inspector G. 8. Bombay), 
the honorary secretary to the Budhwardhak Sabha, to hold out 
one scholarship of the value of Rs. 3 under the 6th standard, 
and one of Rs. 2 under the 4th standard, to the bond-fide Gujarati 
Hindu candidates who obtain the highest number of marlp in 
either. We have, &c.. (Signed) J. B. Dubash, M. N. Divividi, 
S. S. Nadkarni. 

True copy, T. B. Kirkham, Educational Inspector, C.D. 


BANGALORE. 


A Special Meeting of .the Local Committee of the National 
Indian Association, Bangalore, took place oil January 7th, Mr. 
P. Nagaiya Naidu in the chair. The meeting bad been called 
in order to receive the resignation of f the Hon. Secretary, Mr. 
Y. C. Moonesawmy Moodeliar, who for- seven years had filled 
that post, but for the present at least was leaving Bangalore for 
Madras. Mr. P. Nunjuudra Naidu, in proposing the thanks of 
the meeting to the Hon. Secretary, ref errerj to the excellent wprk 
that he had done at Bangalore and to his high character. The 
speaker dwelt on Mr. V. C. Moonesawmy Moodeliar’s earnest 
efforts in increasing the numbojof subs(#ibers to the Association, 
inspecting schools, and trying to promote the formation of a 
Mysore Branch. Mr. A. Rungasawmy Moodeliar and the Chair- 
man also sx>oke in praise of the public spirit, activity and energy 
of the Secretary, and expressed thf3 regret of the Committee at 
loosing his services. ,The following remarks were made by Mr. 
P. R. Nagaiya Naidu, the chairman, on the Girls’ Schools in 
Mysore: — u We have nt>w in this Province but a few indigenous 
Girls’ Schools, and they are not in Ja flourishing conditflbn, 
though they unquestionably appoar to be all in # the path of 
advancement. A strict supervision and periodical %xaminations 
of the schools are absolutely necessary, and it is only when tbff 
schools and* the masters know that this principle is acted upon 
very regularly and carefully that a good \fork will begin, and 
good results will follow. # It is also equally necessary that as far 
as time and finance permit books and leaflets bearing on the 
importance of female education, and the advantages that arise 
from it, *shou|f be published and circulated among educated 
men, in order that they may be persuaded tp give their girls a 
fair education, and become good examples to their neighbours, 
while it should not be forgotten that adequate amount of co- 
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operation and resource should be secured to raise the existing 
number of schools, which is far from satisfactory. ' When I was 
talking to a European officer., a few months back, among other 
things our conversation turned upon the condition of our ladies 
as compared with their European sisters. The officer kindly 
renujLrked that he had heard a very good account of the progress 
of the Hegimental Girls’ School at Bangalore, and the Hindu 
B kali ha Pat mala , and he was sure that in due course this Province 
might produce a number of well educated ladies. By vigorous 
co-operation and unceasing exertion the realization of this officer’s 
expectation might be secured, because this country affords pecu- 
liar facilities towards the achievement of such a result. I observe 
in one of the famous lectures of Babu Keshub Ohunder Sen he 
spoke most decidedly as to the powers of understanding and 
perseverance ol women, and he said that these continue dormant 
as long as they are not exercised and cultivated. I believe 
that the germ of all bur social and religious reforms, to 
effect which so many agencies have boon fruitlessly employed, 
consists in the imparting of education to women, in which, as 
is seen, there is a panacea for almost all our social evils 
and afflictions. Our reformers should therefore direct their 
full attention to it.” 

The Chairman also spoke of the desirability of forming a 
Mysore Branch of thd Association, which it was the wish of 
several of its members to effect, adding — “ We have now a 
remarkably enlightened #nd philanthropic Dewan at the head 
of the administration, and all t&afc remains to be done is to 
make a formal application for his generous encouragement and 
patronage in regard to the Association, and I feel confident that 
an immediate response will be accorded by him.” 

The further business of the meeting was to elect a new Hon. 
Seeretary, and Mr. V. Krishnasawmy Moodeliar was unanimously 
appointed to the office. This gentleman was spoken of in high 
ternjs by those present dor his ability, and his interest in 
education ancj, social reform. He had already been a member 
of the Local r Committee, and had assisted in examining the 
schools. 

Afte: a few words from the new Hon. Sec. expressing his 
desire to extend female education, Mr. V. C. Moonesawmy 
Moodeliar thanked the Committee for their kind appreciation 
of his efforts, and the meeting closed. ' 
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THE BENGALI LADIES ASSOCIATION. 

The latest Report of this valuable Society of native ladies 
shows that their work has been carried on regularly, but 
under temporary inconvenience from the want of a settled 
room for the meetings. *In the 1 ‘ Improvement <?f Knowledge ” 
section special attention has been paid to the subject of 
Hygiene, in regard to which several lectures in the simplest 
language have been delivered. Religious services, discussions 
and social meetings have been held frequently. # 

The Report continues : — , 

“ In the past year the school fees of two girls have been 
paid by this Society. If funds admit the work in this Section 
will this year be extended. — The second part of Simple Moral 
lessons appeared this year ; the first part has been used as a 
reading book in many places. It is now out of print, as is also 
Probanda Latilca (a wreath of essays). Both books will be 
shortly re-printed. During the year the library has been 
increased by new English and Bengalf books and magazines, 
and the principal weekly journals are preserved. Great efforts 
are being made to complete the library. — On August 1st the 
fourth anniversary of the foundation of the Society was observed' 
with much festivity. More than 100 ladies and gentleman 
assembled. There were speeches and readings, and at the end 
a short moral play was acted by some very young girls. — Many 
thanks are due to Dr. Annada Cnarn Kastagiri for forty copies of 
his work, entitled Saral Sharir Palan (Simple rijes for the preser- 
vation of the body), and for the pains he has taken to instruct the 
members of the Society by lectures on this subject; also to the 
other gentlemen who have in a similar way benefited the Society. 

“ It is with deep regret that we refer to the premature death 
of Mrs. Priyambada Rai. She attended the annual meeting of 
the previous year, but before this anniversary came round site 
was gone. She had been a zealous member from the beginning 
and never failed to attend the meetings except frcgn necessity. 

“We have sustained much loss by the departure of some of oufe 
English members from this country. The gociety hopes tl&t the 
richer ladies of our own community will make up the deficiency. 
Rs. 175 were received from members during the past year. 

“ A brief account of ^he work has been given, ihe v^ork 
that was designed at the beginning of the year was not all 
accomplished, Jaut we do not on that account despair. . M[ay 
God grant that in the coming year these failures may not occur, 
and that all the inembers remembering what* is due from them 
may apply to the work with increased zeal.” 
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MEDICAL WOMEN FOE INDIA. 


The following account of the progress and prospects of the 
Medical Women movement in Madras is extracted from a 
16tter lately addressed to Lady Hobhouse, and will be read 
with interest : — 

With regard to the general medical training of women you 
will perhaps be interested to know what has been and is being 
done in this part of India. For the last 26 years a very excellent 
School of Midwifery has existed at Madras. It trains alike 
ordinary European women, soldiers’ wives, Eurasians, native 
Christians and Hindus ; of these last ten are allowed stipends. 
Rather more than 400 have been sent out, and 42 are at this 
moment under instruction. There is no large town or canton- 
ment in Southern India which is not supplied with them. The 
native women sent out obtain employment on salaries under 
Municipalities and Local Government Boards. They are fairly 
w§ll paid, and their progress among the natives is as good as can 
* reasonably be expected. A very excellent pupil of this school 
told me she went to the Gaekwar of Baroda’s wife, and that 
when in Madras she attended native cases almost every night. 

Mrs. Scharlieb has recently arrived in Madras, and it is con- 
templated that af class of seventeen of the above-mentioned 
students who are anxious to obtain .University diplomas should 
be placed under her. It is further proposed that a Caste Hospital 
should be erected and placed under her superintendence, and a 
native gentleman has offered Rs. 10,000 for a site. I ought 
to have mentioned thatdn the Lying-in Hospital, a new and 
mcjt .admirably designed building, there is a Caste ward, and 
also one in Che Hospital for Women and Children. The two 
great difficulties are, religious feeling, which regards illness as a 
"pedal punishment for special sins and cures it by additional 
religious observances*, and a great unwillingness, or rather, I 
should say, unaccustomedness, to pay money for medical attend- 
ance. In both cases time <is the only remedy. 

With regard to lady doctors there is another difficulty. 
The appointments and professorships at the Universities are 
covenanted to men in fhe service, and cannot he\ield by others 
without breach of ^aith . ,1 should think ultimately the creation 
of special appointments and professorships would be one of the 
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best modes of encouragement. Of course the above would be 
equally applicable to men not in the service. 

The chief Secretary, Mr. Forster Webster, who was formerly 
collector of Tanjore, tells me that there is a very admirable 
School of Medicine for Women there which sends out excellent 
pupils every year, but I have not the details by me. 

I think that justice has hardly been done in England to the 
continuous arduous and unobtrusive worj: which has so long 
been carried on here, and with excellent results. 


We have much pleasure in calling attention to the follow- 
ing appeal from Mr. B. M. Malabari, editor of the Indian 
Spectator , on behalf of a Maratha lady who is carrying on 
medical study with great perseverance : — 

25 Hornby Hoad, 

Bombay, 15th January , 18 8 If. 

A singular case of the prosecution of study under difficulties 
has come to my notice. Mrs. Yithabai *Sakaram is a Maratha 
lady favourably known on this side as a schoolmistress. As a 
teacher at the Poona Female Training College, as a Zenana 
tutor in the service of H.H. the Maharaja of Kolhapore, and as 
Head Mistress of the Bhownagar Girls’ S<^iool, she is believed 
to have left behind some traces of her humble influence. Mrs. 
Mitchell, the excellent Lady Superintendent, Poona Training 
College, thus writes of her, und^r date 25th April, 1883 : — “ She 
is a very good teacher and a woman of great energy. She is 
likely to succeed in whatever she undertakes. # She is naturally 
capable and clever. She kiiows both English and Gujarati as 
well as her native tongue ” (Marathi). I may also mention that 
Mrs. Yithabai was invited to give evidence before the Education 
Commission last year. 

Mrs. Yithabai some time ago left tbp Bhownagar School to 
study Midwifery at the Bombay Granf Medical College. She 
has passed the examination with the highest credit. *But anxious 
to widen her scope of usefulness, she has now joindfl the Poona 
Medical School, where, after a three years’ course, she ha^everj 2 
prospect of receiving the diploma of Medical Practitioner. 
Yithabai is the only female student at the school, and has to 
study with young men.# Her courage and perseverance are 
beyond praise. But besides the strain of a student’s life at 34, 
Vithabai Jias tc^fnaintain herself, an aged mother and two young 
sisters. She » obliged, therefore,* to draw upon her modest 
savings, and is even prepared to paxi with^ier few ornaments 
rather than give up study. 
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It occurs to me that such patient sacrifice in the pursuit of 
knowledge deserves a better fate ; that while organised efforts 
are being made to provide society with women-doctors, individual 
cases of self-help ought, on no account, to be neglected. Mrs. 
Vithabai wants only Es. 1,300 to meet all her wants for three 
years. And I have undertaken to find her the money. May I 
vehture to appeal to you for a small contribution ? I am satis- 
fied, on careful inquires, that Yithabai is worthy of encourage- 
ment, and that such encouragement will make it easier for her 
to devote her after-life to public usefulness. 

H.H. the Maharaja of Baroda has contributed Es. 300 
towards the objdct. We now want only Es. 1,000, which will 
be deposited in tho Bombay Bank, to be drawn upon month 
after month. I shall thankfully acknowledge any mall donation 
you can afford. 

Hoping* you will excuse me for this liberty, 

I remain, 

Yours truly, 

Behkamji M. Malababi. 

Several contributions have been promised. 

Rs. Rs. 

H.E. the Viceroy and Lady Raja Sir T. Madava Row ... 20 

Ripon ... 100 Sir Man guldas Nathooblioy ... 25 

‘Sir James Fergusson, Bart. ... 50 Hon. Mr. Nanabhai Haridas... 25 

H.H. the Maharaja Gaieowar 300 Sir Jamsetji Jejeebhoy, Bart. 25 

H.H. the Maharaja Thakorc . H. W. Primrose, Esq 10 

Sahib of Drangdra 50 C ' The Hon. Mr. and Mrs. Scott 10 

H.H. the Maharaja c Thakore Dinsha Edalji Wadia, Esq. ... 10 

Sahib of Bhownagar 100 Miss E. A. Manning 10 

Mr. and Mrs. Kemball 25 * And others. 

We are glad to learn through the Mdu Prakash that the 
popularity of the Medical Womeq movement is gradually in- 
creasing. It is said thftt the native citizens of Kurrachi are 
thinking of engaging, ir‘ possible, the services of a lady prac- 
titioner, and 'it is expected that they will obtain the support of 
the local municipality. 

* A correspondent of the Hindu , writing from Hyderabad at 
the time of the visit of^che Viceroy, states that Mies Dora White, 
who is in charge of a Digpensary in that city, gave a pitiable 
account Of the need of medical aid adiong women, even in the 
( highest families. There is no Women’s Hospital at Hyderabad, 
but one ward is set apart for them in the Men’&NHottpftal, com- 
pound. It is stated that the new Dewan, Nawab Salar Jung, will 
interest himself in this important matter, and supply the urgent 
"want by providing a Hospital for Women. 
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KESHUB CHUNDEB BEN. 


An influential public' 1 meeting was hel<i at the Town Hall, 
Calcutta, on January 30th, presided over by Dr. W. W. Hunter, 
LL.D., C.I.E., to arrange for a suitable memorial in honour of* 
the late Keshub Chunder Sen. The first resolution proposed by 
the Hon. J. Gibbs, C.S.I., seconded by Nawab Abdul Latif 
Khan Bahadur, C.I.E., and supported *by Babu Surendra Nath 
Banerjee, B.A., was as follows : — “ That this meeting, repre- 
senting all classes of the community, records its sense of the loss 
sustained by the people of India by the death of Keshub 
Chunder Sen.” By further resolutions it was decided to open a 
public subscription for the purpose of perpetuating his memory, 
and a Committee was appointed to carry out the scheme, of 
which the Hon. Mr. Gibbs was invited i* be President. Hon. 
Mr. Justice Cunningham, Bev. Father Lafont, C.I.E., Babu K. 
C. Bannerjee, M.A., B.L., M. Ghose, Estp, Kumar Nil Krishna, 
on behalf of Maharaja Kotnol Krishna Bahadur, and Babu 
Protap Chunder Mozoomdar took part in th<| proceedings. The 
meeting closed with* a vote of thanks to the Chairman, proposed 
by H.JL the Maharaja of Cooch Beliar and seconded by Bajah 
Harendra Krishna Bahadur. r J|ihe Committee invito subscrip- 
tions, which may be remitted to the Bank of Bengal, Calcutta, 
to credit of the Treasurer, H.H. the Maharajafof Cooch Behar 
(account Keshub Chunder Sen Memorial), or to the Hon. Secs, 
of the K. C. Seu Memorial Committee, 6 Bankshall Street, 
Calcutta. 

We desire to call attention to an advertisement on the cover 
of this Journal respecting a bust of th* late Keshub Chunder 
Sen, of which copies can be supplied *by the sculptor, MiSs 
Follows. The following extract from a letter to Mrs. Akroyd 
from Miss Mary Carpenter, dated May 31st, 1871,* shows her 
opinion of it #nd also that of Mr. Son himself : — u L thanjj; yoi? 
for the photographs of Miss Fellows’ busts?* That of Mr. K. 0. 
Sen, which you kindly showed me in London, I considered 
admirable, and, as he himself said, 4 & marvellous success/ I 
could not have indeed imagined that any bust could have so 
faithfully repressed him.” A copy of the bust can be seen 
at Dr. Willianfs’ Library, Grafton Street, W.C. We under- 
stand that one of the busts was sent to^dr. Sega at Calcutta*; and 
that several of those who knew him well admired the likeness.. 
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INDIAN INTELLIGENCE. 


In the late Examination for Degrees of the Calcutta Univer- 
sity five Bengali Ihdies passed the First Arts Examination. 
Nirmala Mukerjee in the first division, Bidhumukhi Bose, 
Virginia Mary Mitter and Kamini Sen in the second division, 
and Kumudini J£astagiri in the third division. Chandramukhi 
Bose, B.A., has now taken the Honours Examination and has 
been placed in the second class. 

We learn from Bengal Public Opinion that Lord Hip on has 
offered a donation of Bs. 1,000 in aid of the Building Fund of 
the City College, Calcutta. At the last Entrance and First Arts 
Examination this institution passed more than fifty per cent, of 
its candidates. 

Some of the Maharajahs and Eajahs of Bengal have estab- 
lished scholarships in certain Calcutta schools, in honour of the 
visit to India of the Duke and Duchess of Connaught. They 
are to be called the Ipuke of Connaught scholarships. 

The late Mr. Gokul Das Tejpal, of Bombay, set apart ten 
lakhs of rupees twenty years ago for the good of his country- 
men. With accumulations of* interest, the sum has reached 
eighteen lakhs. f We find from the Tribune that this amount has 
been distributed as follows : — Twelve and a half lakhs for edu- 
cational purposes, in which education for women is included, 
three lakhs for charitable grants, one and a half lakhs for 
specially religious objects, and one lakh for miscellaneous pur- 
poses. A Sanskrit College has been founded at Bombay out of 
the educational grant, nwhich was opened lately by H.E. the 
Governor. * 

r. 

The International Exhibition at Calcutta was closed by 
, TJ.E. the Viceroy on March 10. A local paper in Bengal reports 
that liiore than 50,0£0 women went through the court appro- 
priated to ladies’ work, which was open 73 days. Many 
examine^ and criticised the work with<much interest. 

The Hojo* Eao Saheb Vishvanath Narayen Mandlik, C.S.I., 
has been appointed an additional member oi^tHe ^Viceroy’s 
Council. A large evening party was held at Petit Hall in 
honour of his appointment, at which every section of the native 
community was represented. 
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Mr. K. T. Telang, Barrister-at-Law, succeeds Mr. Mandlik 

as Hindu member of tbe Bombay Legislative Council* 

* 

Mr. Coowerji Rustomji Mody died lately at Bombay, aged 
63. He was a man of great ability, and he gave much time 
from his commercial pursuits to promoting education and social 
improvement. Mr. Mody once obtained a handsome prize front 
the Board of Education* for a learned essay against child- 
marriages. The Parse© Girls’ Schools belonging to the Society 
of which he was formerly Secretary were closed on the day of « 
his funeral, which was very largely attended. 

The Cobden Club Silver Medal for Political Economy in the 
University of Bombay has been awarifed to Barjorji Jamasji 
Padshah, of Elphinstone College. 

A fund for perpetuating the memory of the late Sir Salar 
Jung has been opened, and it has been contributed to most 
liberally. It is intended to provide a bust and a portrait in oils 
to be kept in the Residency, and also a portrait or bust for the 
Public Rooms at Secunderabad. 

A large number of European and native gentlemen were 
lately invited by Mr. E. W. Parker, Registrar of the Punjab 
University, to meet the Hon. Syad Ahmad, C.S.I., at a conver- 
sazione in the Senate Hall. The Journal of we A njuman - i-Punja b 
writes : — “A very successful and pleasant evening was spent, 
and much interest was shown in the Allighar College, to raise 
funds for which the lion. Syad AJlmad is now visiting the Pun- 
jab. During the course of the evening the two jJoets, Azad and 
Arshad, recited poems ; that of the former being a translation 
and adaptation of Longfellow’s poem Excelsior; that of the 
latter being an ode of welcome, written expressly for this 
occasion.” 

The Eastern Guardian gives the following abstract of th^ 
report of the Madras School of Art:— *The report^ for the 
official year 1882-83 shows that there has beea an increase in 
the number of pupils and an improvement in the equality of 
their work. For the first time in tho history of the institution 
a student in the Artistic Department hay obtained an Art 
Master’s certificate, while thirty students were granted first 
grade and five students secend grade certificates. Of thirteen 
stipendiary students, twelve left on obtaining employment during 
the year. Gonsid|frable progress is reported in the Industrial 
Department, and Che pottery made has been brought to a high 
pitch of excellence. The receipts on sales amounted to Rs* 330,1 1 1 
against Rs. 25,588 in the previous year. 
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A pttblic*spirited resident of Dinagepore, Koomar Girijnath 
Eai, has expressed a desire to carry out at his own expense 
certain extensions of the drainage works of the town, estimated 
to cost Bs. 20,000. tte has been informed of the Lieutenant- 
Governor's “ satisfaction at this proof of his* public spirit $nd 
* liberality,*' and the Public Works Department has been 
instructed to make arrangements foj preparing the detailed 
plans and estimate^of the work without, delay. 

i H.H. the Thakor Saheb of Wadhwan, who recently visited 
England, was married to the eldest daughter of the Hon. Bajah 
N. Gujapatea Rao, at Madras, on Fob. 28. Mr. G. L. Nursinga 
Bao, grand-uncle of the«bricle, has given her a dowry of a lakh 
of rupees. 

The distribution of prizes to the pupils of the Maharajah 
of Vizianagram’s Girls’ Schools took place lately at the 
Patcheappah’s Hall, Madras. * Mrs. Grant- Duff presided on 
the occasion, and Rajah Sir T. Madava Bao delivered a short 
address on native female education. 

* 

It is proposed to establish an agricultural class in connection 
with the Bajahmundry College in the Madras Presidency. 


PERSONAL INTELLIGENCE. 

The Boden Sanskrit % Scholarship has been awarded to Mr. 
M. P. Kharegat, Balliol College, a* Selected Indian Civil Service 
Cftnlidate. 

In the late Indian Languages Tripos Examination Mr. 
Golak Nath, Oiristfs College, was placed in the Second Class. 

Arrivals.-* Mr. Piyiie Lai, from Meerut; Mr. Boshan Lai, 
from Faridpore, Bareilly. 

Departures. — Mr. A. Mit;a, L.E.C.P. and S. Edinburgh, and 
Mr. it. G. Kar, L.R C.P. and S. Edinburgh. 


; We deknowledge with that's Messrs. Chambers Geographical 
and othefeReaders ; Common Sen^e French (Sonnenschein 
and Co.)f Tbe Recommendations of the vommisaion^on 
Educ&tioia in India, with Analogies and Notes by Rev. J. 
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Mr. Goldwin Smith, in a recent article in the Contempo- 
rary Review on the subject of “ The Expansion of England,” 
when describing the benefits which tl|is country has con- 
ferred upon India, mentions as one of those benefits “Schools 
for the few who can use them” This description of the 
result of the measures for #ie education of the people of 
India which the Government have been engaged in carrying 
out during the greater part of the present century is not incor- 
rect, if it be merely intended to imply that a considerable propor- 
tion of the population is still left uninstructed, for it is shown 
in the Report of the Indian Education Commission that, out of a 
•native population of 202,604,080* in. the British districts of 
India, the number of pupils under instruction three years Ugo 
was only 2,643,978, of whom 2,517,629 were boys tmd 126,349 
were girls ; or, in other wordi, that the percenfage of boys 
under instruction to those of a school-going age, reckonifl|f 
the latter at only one in every fifteen of the population, was 
only 16*28, and that of girls only *8£. But while the expres- 
sion used bj^the learned Professor, if taken in this ’sense, is 

* These* figures', taken from General Table No. 2a., do not include British 
Burmah, which was excluded from the scope of the Commissions’ enquiry* 
or the British district of Ajmlr-Mhairw&ra in Bajputdna, which was not 
visited by the Commission. * 
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is hardly calculated to convey a just 
efforts which have been made or of rthe 
Results i^^^ffiave been accomplished in this important 
branch of SSndian administration. It ‘fails to impart to 
the ihiad^^^he uninformed reader the magnitude and 
v difficulty 0 the task which the Government of India lias 
undertaken, or the large amount of good work which has 
been done. Small as is the proportion of schools and scholars 
to the population of our vast Indian Empire, an ordinary 
reader, after perusing Mr. Goldwin Smith’s few words upon 
the subject, wor^d hardly imagine that the schools connected 
with the Indian Education Department exceed 112,000, and 
that the number of scholars exceeds two millions and a half. 
Still less perhaps would he realize the comprehensive scope of 
the educational policy which is being carried out, or the 
change which has been effected during the last half-century 
in the character of a considerable number of the native 
employes in the public service under the influence of the 
education which lias been given in the higher Colleges and 
Schools. “ Even hostile criticism,” wrote one of the Directors 
of Public Instruction a few years ago, “ can hardly deny that 
in this Presidency at least educated Hindus are filling im- 
portant offices arouhd us in an honourable and creditable 
manner ; that a higher tone is diffused by them through the 
public service ; that in integrity and truthfulness they stand 
immeasurably above the men 'of the past generation ; that 
many of them <are striving, with success, to diffuse the 
the blessings of education among thpir countrymen ; and that 
the number of educated Hindus who can be pointed to as 
having brought dishonour upon the training which they have 
received is singularly small.” I propose in this paper to 
notice very briefly a fey of the more salient facts in the past- 
history and. present condition of Indian education by the 
light of the information supplied in the Report of the Indian 
Education Commission, and also some of the recommendations 
made <£n that Report.^ ♦ 

Education of a sort had e xisted in India long before the 
commencement of British rule. From time immemorial 
India had had its seminaries of learning, its Sanskrit t61s, its 
Mahommedan maktabs and madrasas* its pathealas, and other 
descriptions of village schools, which gave An elementary 
education “to the grading classes, and to the children of petty 
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landholders and well-to-do families among ti Vlttors/ ^ to 
say nothing of the learned Brahmans who tau^t^e Dharma 
Sastras to members of their own and of the otMr two twice- 
born castes. But in the instruction imparted' by these 
various agencies there was very little of that which is 
regarded in Europe as a useful education. While seminaries 
of the higher- class taught, to use the words of Macaulay, 
“ Astronomy, which would move laughter in girls at an Eng- 
lish boarding-school, History, abounding with kings thirty 
feet high and reigns thirty thousand years long, and Geo- 
graphy, made up of seas of treacle and seap of butter,” the 
teaching in the village schools was scarcely more practical. 
The following is a description of the Pyal Schools in a dis- 
trict in the Madras Presidency, written in 1823, when Sir 
Thomas Munro was Governor of Madras : — 

“All the books in use are in verse and in a dialect quite 
distinct from that of conversation apd of business. The alpha- 
bets of the two dialects are the same, and he whb reads one can 
read, but not understand, the other alsb. The natives therefore 
read these (to them unintelligible) books, to acquire the power 
of reading letters in the common dialects of business ; but the 
poetical is quite different from the prose dialect which they 
speak and write ; and though they read tAese books, it is to the 
pronunciation of the syllables, not the meaning or construction 
of the words, that they attend. Indeed few teachers can explain, 
and still fewer scholars understand, the purport of the numerous 
books they thus learn to repeat from memory^ Every schoolboy 
can repeat verbatim a vast number of verses, of the meaning of 
which he knows no more than the parrot which has been taught 
to utter certain words.” 

Thirty years later the condition of the indigenous schools 
in the same Presidency was very much the same. 

“ In the common village schools, theJplace at which instruction 
is given is generally a verandah belonging to the*head man or 
to some of the most influential inhabitants of the tillage. The 
teachers ai# generally indigent Brahmans. They are teleetWt 
usually on account of some personal infltfence, without reference 
to qualifications, and are for the most part very incompetent. 
The class-books are usually poetical* works, the study of which 
seldom or never extends beyond the 'mere repeating of the, 
verses, in* addition to this, the children are taught a little 
arithmetic, ana are instructed in writing, generally on oadjans ; 
but education is never carried beyond these ipoints.” 
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Id the earlier years of British rule little was done in the 
matter of educating the natives beyond maintaining such 
endowments as had previously been appropriated to that 
purpose under the native Governments ; but in 1813, when 
the Charter of the East India Company was renewed, a pro- 
vision was inserted in the Charter Act for the assignment of 
an annual sum “ of not less than one lakh of rupees,” which 
was to be devoted to “ the revival and improvement of litera- 
ture and the encouragement of the learned natives of India,” 
to “the introduction and promotion of a knowledge of the 
sciences among the inhabitants of the British territories in 
India,” and to the establishment of “ Schools, public lectures 
and other institutions for the purposes aforesaid.” The pro- 
visions of this section, which may be regarded as the first 
charter of Indian education, were very meagre and indefinite. 
The sum ju-ovided was absurdly smali in comparison with the 
requirements of the case, and the language used was such as 
to lead to a prolonged controversy regarding the description 
of education which it* was the intention of Parliament to 
encourage. For many years the Orientalists had their way. 
The educational expenditure of the Government was exclu- 
sively applied to the maintenance and spread of Oriental 
learning ; and to sucth an extent was this carried, that when 
Bishop Heber visited the Benares College he found a professor 
teaching astronomy after the system of Ptolemy and Albu- 
nazar, and the majority of the Scholars engaged in the study 
of Sanskrit grammar, and on enquiry he was informed that 
it had frequently been proposed to introduce an English 
mathematical class, and to teach the Newtonian and Coper- 
nican system of astronomy, but that the project had been 
abandoned, partly on the plea that it would draw the boys 
away from their Sanskrit studies, and partly “ lest it should 
interfere with the religious prejudices of the professors.” This- 
stale of things continued until 1835, when, mainly at the 
instance of Mr. Macaulay, who was then the Law Member 
or thet’Governor-Generars Council, Lord William Bentinolc 
decided that in future, so far as it could be done with a due 
regard to existing claims the funds at the disposal of the 
Government foreducatipnal purposes should be exclusively em- 
ployed in imparting to the natives a kno wledge oiEnglish litera- 
ture and science through the medium of the English language. 
A few years later those instructions were so far relaxed by 
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lord William Bentinck's successor as not to preclude teaching 
being given through the medium of the vernacular languages 
of the country ; but from that time for the next twenty years 
the main object of the educational efforts of the State in 
India was the high education of the few through the medium 
of English, rather than the elementary education of the 
masses through the m|dium of the vernaculars. This policy 
was unquestionably sound ; for the available funds were 
limited, and having regard to the educational future of India 
it was far better that for a time those limited resources should 
be applied to training up an educated class, than that they 
should be frittered away in the then impossible attempt to 
spread and improve primary education among the millions. 
The latter task could only be accomplished by a native 
agency, and it was vain to embark upon it until more had 
been done towards creating that agency. 

Moreover, from another point of view, it was of pressing 
importance that eyery effort should be made to secure the 
first of these two objects. It was in the nature of things 
inevitable that natives should be largely employed in the 
various departments of the public service/and it was not only 
just, but on every ground expedient, that native officials should 
be encouraged to look for advancement^ but in order to the 
success of such a policy it was essential that a class of natives 
should be trained up, better fitted than their predecessors, 
both morally and intellectuality, for the discharge of responsible 
duties. This view of the question was repeatedly urged by 
the Court of Directors. In their opinion, “ the first object of 
improved education should be to prepare a body of individuals 
for discharging public duties.” In the somewhat verbose 
language of their despatches, their expectation was that “ the 
intended course of education wpuld' npt only produce a higher 
degree of intellectual fitness, but that it would contribute 
to raise the moral character of those who partook of its 
advantages, and supply servants to whose probity the Govern-, 
ment might with increased confidence commit offices olHrusf/’ 
There was “no point of view” in which they looked with 
greater interest at the f exertions which were being # made for 
the instruction of the natives “ than as being calculated to raise 
up a clfcs^, of * persons* qualified by their intelligence and 
morality for high employments in the civil administration of 
India” They wished this to be considered^s their “ deliberate 
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view of the scope and end to which all endeavours with respect 
to the education of the natives should refer.” Speaffing 
broadly, it may be affirmed that up to 1854 the main object of 
the educational policy of the Government of India was, to 
raise up a class of native officials imbued \jith the literature 
and science of the west, and fortified by higher principles of 
honour and morality than were to be found in the old class of 
native employes. 

* In the meantime public opinion was leading the way to 
the adoption of a more comprehensive policy. In England 
the elementary <■ education of the masses was engaging the 
attention of successive Governments. The system of grants 
in aid of private efforts had been introduced, and training 
colleges had been established for the purpose of providing 
competent teachers of elementary schools. In India isolated 
efforts had been made in various parts of the country having 
similar objects in view, such as the vernacular schools estab- 
lished by Lprd Hardinge in Bengal, by Mr. Thomason in the 
North-Western Provinces, and by the Board of Education in 
the Bombay Presidency ; and in Madras the leading missionary 
societies were devoting a not inconsiderable proportion of their 
funds to the spread (jf elementary vernacular education in the 
districts occupied by their missions. There was much writing 
on the subject both in official correspondence and in the press, 
and when the question of the^, renewal of the Company’s 
Charter was brought before Parliament in 1853, the question 
of native education and of its more extensive diffusion in an 
elementary form, was among the subjects which engaged the 
attention of the Select Committees in both Houses. 

The result of all this discussion was the Education Dis- 
patch of 1854, ostensibly emanating from the Court of 
Directors, but in reality the work of the President of the 
Board of Control, Sir Charles Wood, aided by his private 
secretary, tire present Earl of Northbrook. This despatch, 
«sf*er reviewing the actual condition of Indian education, laid 
down a policy far mo:e comprehensive than any Vhich had 
been previously sketched out. It provided for the establish- 
ment in oach Presidency of a separate department for the 
.administration of education ; for the institution of universities 
at the Presidency towns ; for the maintenance and, where 
necessary, the development of colleges and high schools ; for 
the establishment of a system of secondary schools ; for the 
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extension and improvement of elementary instruction, and 
for the introduction of the system of grants in aid of private 
efforts. In a despatch issued five years later, not long after 
the assumption of the Government of India by the Crown, 
the Secretary of State, while reviewing the progress which 
had been made in giving effect to the despatch of 1854, 
directed special attention to the question of elementary 
education, expressing doubts as to the suitability of the 
grant-in-aid system, as then carried out, for the purpose 
of supplying an elementary vernacular education to 
the masses of the population, and suggesting, among other 
methods, that the necessary funds •might be raised by im- 
posing a special rate upon the land for the provision of 
elementary education. 

The various matters dealt with in these two despatches 
were all of them matters of very great importance. The 
recognition of education as a regular branch of the administra- 
tion, scarcely less important than the management of the 
revenues or the administration of justice; the establishment 
of universities empowered to confer academic degrees; the 
recognition of colleges and schools managed by private and 
other unofficial bodies, as possessing a claim to State aid 
in so far as they imparted a sound sedalar education ; and 
last, but not least, the emphatic stress which was laid upon 
providing sound elementary instruction for the masses — all 
constituted a new departure, and marked an era in the 
history of Indian education. But the two natters which most 
attracted notice at the time, and have since led to the greatest 
amount of discussion and controversy, were unquestionably 
the grant-in-aid system, and the orders relating to elementary 
education ; and it was in consequence of controversies 
on these two points, and of allegations which have Ijgen 
made against the local Governments and the depart n 
officials of disregard of the orders of tlie Hojne Govern- 
ment, that the Governor-General was induced two ye^ps, 
ago to appflint the Commission which tyrs recently submitted 
its Report. 

In India there was jnuch difference of opinion to the 
wisdom of appointing this Commission. It was generally 
hailed with* satisfaction by the managers of Mission Schools* 
It was also approved by some officials who regarded with 
disfavour the high education which *was given in the Govern- 
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qient Colleges, and the expenditure incurred in their support. 
On the other hand, by the educated natives generally/ and 
also by some of the officials of the Education Department, it 
was viewed with dissatisfaction and apprehension, as indicat- 
ing an intention on the part of the Government to abolish 
the State Colleges in deference to the representations of the 
managers and supporters of Missionary institutions, and 
without much reference to the efficiency of the instruction 
imparted, and to defer unduly to the opinions of those who 
drgued that educational expenditure from public funds should 
be mainly applied to the elementary instruction of the masses. 
On both these points a gpod deal had been written both by 
responsible officials and by private individuals, which was 
based upon a misconstruction of the despatch of 1854, as 
explained by subsequent despatches from the Secretary of 
State, and was calculated to alarm those who considered that 
the cause of native education and native progress would 
suffer if the direct connection which at present exists 
between the Government and the State Colleges were 
severed. The views of the opponents of the representations 
which were supposed to have led to the appointment of the 
Commission, found able exponents in the highly educated and 
enlightened Maharaja of Travancore and in a native official 
serving at Madras. They argued, and to some extent were 
able to establish their position by reference to the text of 
various despatches, that the advocates of the abolition of the 
State Colleges had overstated their case, and that it was 
opposed to the policy of the Home (Government, as enunciated 
by the distinguished statesman* who was responsible for the 
despatch of 1854, that “a Government School should be 
given up in any place where the inhabitants showed a marked 
desire that it should be.maintained.” The truth is that the 
whole question is a very complicated one, and that there is, 
perhaps unavoidably, a good deal that is ambiguous, and a 
eertain amount of inconsistency, in the language of the 
Tfefcpatolies which from time to time have emanated from the 
India Office upon this subject. It was certainly the intention 
of the despatch of 1854 that, as time went on, and circurn- 

* Sir Charles Wood, now Viscount Halifax. Despatch addressed to the 
•Government of India, 14th May, 1862. In this and other despatches the 
word “School” is used as a general term, including Colleges as well as 
Schools. 
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stances admitted, the grant-in-aid system should be gradually 
substituted for the system of Colleges and Schools managed 
and mainly supported by the State. That despatch looked 
forward to the time “when many of existing Government 
institutions, especially those of the higher order, may be 
safely closed, or transferred to the management of local bodies 
under the control of or aided by the State ; ” but at the same 
time it went on to say ftiat “ it is far from our wish to check 
the spread of education in the slightest degree by the aban- 
donment of a single school to probable decay.” Lord Stanley's 
despatch of 1859, as the recent Commission point out, still 
further limited the policy of withdrawal fibm the direct 
maintenance of State Schools ; for while it adverted to the 
small number of scholars in the Government Colleges and 
Schools of higher education, and urged that every agency 
likely to engage in the work with earnestness and efficiency 
should be made use of and fostered, it remarked that one of 
the objects of the despatch of 1854 was the increase, where 
necessary, of the number of Government Colleges an 
Schools — a declaration which, the Commission observe, was 
repeated and enforced in a despatch of the 23rd January, 
1864, when Sir Charles Wood was again presiding at the 
India Office. On the other hand, in aiijOfficial Return laid 
before Parliament in 1870, it is stated that “the main object 
of the despatch of 1854 is to divert the efforts of the Govern- 
ment from the education of t>e higher classes, upon whom, 
up to that date, they had been too exclusively directed, and 
to turn them to the wider diffusion of education among all 
classes of the people, and especially to the provision of pri- 
mary instruction ampng the masses.” It will be apparent, 
from the passages which have been quoted from the despatch 
of 1854, that the language of this Return does not convey a 
strictly accurate representation of the Object of that despalfch. 
The object was not so much to divert or turn away the efforts 
of the Government from the education of the hi^lier classes, 
as to render the action of the Government more compiehefiP 
sive, and while maintaining, and in fact?* expanding, the high 
education of the few, to make at the # same time adequate pro- 
vision for the elementary education of the more ifurnerous 
classes of the population. 

The insfructions furnished to the Commission by the 
Government of India were very comprehensive. They ex* 
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eluded from the scope of the enquiry the working of the 
Indian Universities, the subject of special or technical 
education, the question of European and Eurasian educa- 
tion, which had been recently dealt with, and the system of 
education in British Burmah ; but with these exceptions the 
Commission were instructed to enquire into and consider all 
branches of the Indian educational system. The importance 
of developing primary education, the extension of the grant- 
in-aid system, and the policy of offering to native gentlemen 
every encouragement to aid more extensively than heretofore 
in the establishment of colleges and schools upon that system; 
the questions of fees and scholarships ; the quality and 
character of the instruction imparted in secondary schools ; 
the arrangements existing in different parts of the country for 
training^ teachers ; the plan of payment by results, as bearing 
upon the grant-in-aid system ; and lastly, the important and 
difficult subject of female education and the best means of 
encouraging and extending it, so far as the circumstances of 
the country will at present permit, * — all these subjects were 
remitted to the Commission for enquiry and report. On the 
vexed question of the attitude of the Government towards 
high education, the instructions contained an emphatic dis- 
claimer of any intention on the part of the Government to 
hinder or check in any degree the progress of high or 
secondary education ; but it was added that “ the Government 
holds that the different branch^ of public instruction should, 
if possible, move^forward together, and with more equal steps 
than hitherto, and the principal object therefore of the 
enquiry of the Commission should be the present state of 
elementary education throughout the empire, and the means 
whereby this can be extended and improved/' And with 
reference partly to tliej financial necessities of the case, and 
partly on tlje ground that “ freedom and variety of education 
are an essential condition in any general and complete edu- 
cational system/’ it was intimated that the Government was 
^willing to hand ov<er any of its own colleges ‘and schools 
in suitable cases to bodies of native gentlemen who will 
undertake to manage them satisfactorily as aided institutions, 
due provision being made for efficient management and 
extended usefulness.” . d 

The Commission, including the President and the Secretary, 
was composed of ^ixteenp English and seven Native members. 
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Of these, nine were departmental officers belonging to the 
Government Educational Department, seven English and two 
Natives, and three, all English, were heads of Missionary 
institutions, one of the latter, the Rev. W. Miller, being the 
gentleman to whose representations, supported by a body in 
London designated as the “ General Council on Education in 
India,” the appointment of the Commission is supposed to be 
mainly due. The President of the Commission was Dr. W. 
W. Hunter, a Bengal civil servant, who has justly acquired 
a high reputation for literary abilitjr. No exception can bfc 
taken to the composition of the Commission, which was fairly 
representative of the various shades of opinion obtaining 
on the subject of Indian education. 

The Report of the Commission is very complete and 
extremely interesting. It deals fully and exhaustively with 
every one of the questions referred to the Commission in the 
orders of the Government ; and, long as it is — for (including 
the appendices, it covers 716 folio pages)-vthe style throughout 
is so clear that no reader interested ii* the subject can regret 
its length. The statistical statements given in the ‘appendices 
and in the body of the report contain a mine of information 
on all sorts of points connected with our past and present 
condition of Indian education, which ^ and long will be 
extremely valuable. On those points, and they are numerous, 
upon which the members of the Commission have differed in 
opinion, the different opinions held appear to be fully and 
fairly stated in the body of the report, and iji those cases in 
which the dissenting members have wished to state their 
views more at length their dissents are recorded in full. 
On some few mattery of fact the information laid before the 
Commission would seem to have been somewhat defective, 
as, for instance, in the notice of the action of the Madras 
authorities in reference to primary education and the gnfht- 
in-aid system during the ten years intervening between 1855 
and 1865 ; but such instances of a defective statement of 
facts are very few, and the report, as a whole, may be regard®! 
as one of the most interesting and able ^State papers that has 
ever been issued by the Government of India. 

It is impossible in *a short article such as this'to notice 
more than ja very few of the recommendations made by the 
Commission. Those recommendations, which are given cate- 
gorically at the close of the Report, number- no less than 
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222. Those relating to female education, a subject in which 
the National Indian Association is specially interested, have 
been already published in the April number of this Journal . 
. They appear to be well adapted to forward the great end in 
view — the extension and improvement of female education in 
India. The recommendation that grants should be made in 
aid of Zenana teaching appears to ,be specially worthy of 
note; for, owing to the early age at which girls are taken 
$way from school in most parts of India, the Zenana teaching 
seems to be the system most likely to have practical effect 
in raising the intellectual condition of the women of India. 

An important section of the Eeport is naturally occupied 
with the question of primary education, to which the atten- 
tion of the Commission was specially directed, and this is 
divided into twochapters — onedealing with indigenous schools, 
and one with primary schools, which have been established 
either by means of departmental agency or by some other 
public body. Allusion lias already been made to the condi- 
tion of the indigenous* schools in. Madras in the time of Sir 
Thomas Munro, and at a period immediately preceding the 
issue of the despatch of 1854. It is satisfactory to learn 
from the present Report that a great improvement has been 
and is being effected in the condition of these schools, mainly, 
it would seem, under the operation of the Local Funds Act, 
passed by Lord Napier’s Government of 1871. The Com- 
mission say : — 

“The Department, working through the Local Boards, soon 
induced the indigenous school masters to accept inspection on 
condition of receiving grants on the result system, or oh the 
combined systems of salary and results grants. A steady im- 
provement was effected in their method and subjects of instruc- 
tion* Reading-books w^ere freely introduced ; exclusive reliance 
upon memory yieldod to a more sensible system of explanation 
and learning with intelligence ; mental arithmetic and the ela- 
borate multiplication tables were not superseded, but were 
TSftpplcmented by the method of working out arithmetical sums 
on the slate; even 1 history and geography were gradually 
accepted as part of the school course. 

“It is estimated that about 8,500 indigenous schools have 
been brought under the organized system ; and the 2,828 schools 
which still lie outside the circle of State supervision, ‘are expected 
ih due course of time to become qualified for grants-ra-aid. 
Meanwhile, although they do not receive aid, they are largely 
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affected by the example of their neighbours and ’by the influence 
of the Department. In short, the indigenous machinery of ele- 
mentary education is in Madras working as a highly important 
part of the educational machinery of the Province, and the 
signal success achieved there in developing the indigenous 
schools has suggested most- of our recommendations for improv- 
ing and aiding such schools throughout India.” 

It* is stated in another part of the Eeport that 3,000 
teachers, who have either been trained in Normal Schools, or 
without such training have obtained certificates as qualified 
teachers, are engaged in primary education in the same Pre- 
sidency. • 

The number of training institutiofts' for veniacular teachers 
throughout India is 106, with an attendance of 3,826 students. 

Of the recommendations # made by the Commission on the 
subject of secondary education the most important is the 
following : 

‘ 1 That it be distinctly laid down that the relation of the 
State to secondary education is differept from its relation to 
primary education in that the means of primary education may 
be provided without regard to the existence of local co-operation, 
while it is ordinarily expedient to provide the means of secondary 
education only where adequate local co-operation is forthcoming, 
and that therefore, in all ordinary cases, secondary schools for 
instruction in English be hereafter established by the State pre- 
ferably on the footing of grants-in-aid.” 

This appears to be a very judicious recoi|imendation ; for 
the supply of efficient native head -masters must now be 
sufficient to enable native* managers to make adequate pro- 
vision for schools of this class ; and I also venture to think 
that the Commission are justified, so far as secondary schools 
are concerned, in the recommendation made further on in the 
Eeport (p. 465), “that all DirSbtors of Public Instruction aim 
at the gradual transfer to local native matiagemenUof Govern- 
ment schools of secondary instruction (including schools 
attached to # first or second grade colleges) in every c^seii* 
which the transfer can be effected without lowering the 
standard or diminishing the supply of education, and without 
endangering the permanence of the institution transferred.” 

This suggestion appears to be perfectly reasonable as 
regards secondary schools, which we know, from the experience 
of various parts of India, can be efficiently conducted by a 
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native staff of teachers. But the case of institutions for 
instruction of the collegiate standard is different; for here, as a 
rulp, the services of English principals, and to a certain 
extent of English professors, are required ; and it is obviously 
far more difficult for native managers to obtain the services 
of efficient Englishmen of this class than it is for the Govern- 
ment, or for the managing bodies connected with mission 
schools; and therefore the recommendation made on pages 
468, 469 and 470 of the Report, ih favour of the transfer 
to native management of certain second grade colleges in 
Madras and Bengal, would seem to be of more doubtful 
expediency. 

The question of the withdrawal of the State from the 
direct management of higher education is very fully discussed 
in the Report, and the arguments on both sides are fully and 
fairly stated. The considerations adduced in favour of the 
measure are : (a) the argument of economy ; (b) the stimulus 
which it would offer to private effort ; (c) the need of variety 
in the type of education ; and (d) the encouragement to 
religious instruction, including under that head not only 
instruction in the Christian faith, but instruction “in such 
forms of faith as various sections of the community may 
accept ; ” while against the withdrawal are specified (a) the 
danger of a false impression being made upon the native 
mind as to the importance attached by the Government to the 
spread of a liberal education ; (&) the difficulty already 
adverted to of maintaining Colleges — the Commission say 
“Colleges of £ftj. highest type”— by native effort; (e) the 
influence of Government institutions in keeping up the 
standard of education; and, lastly, (d) the present state of 
popular feeling on the subject. There is a certain amount of 
force in all these various considerations ; but the main argu- 
ment for the measure is unquestionably the argument of 
economy ; and the main argument against it is the certainty 
that native, managers of colleges must, as a rule, be unable to 
.secure a thoroughly efficient teaching staff, and that conse- 
quently the cause f yf liberal education would ‘suffer. The 
financial argument is certainly a very striking one. While 
the expenditure from the public fqnds in 38 Arts Colleges 
managed by the departments is Rs. 640,891, the corresponding 
expenditure in 32 aided and inspected Colleges i& Es. 86,711 ; 
the first of these figures being exclusive of pensions, while ha 
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the latter case there is, of course, no charge of pensions upon 
the. State. The difference in individual instances is even 
greater. The Madras Departmental Presidency College, with 
193 students, cost the State in 1880-81 Es. 53,196. The 
Madras Aided Christian College, with 301 students, cost* the 
S^ate in the same year Es. 6,180. In the one case the cost 
to Government of educating each student was Es. 349.15.7 ; 
in the other case Es. *27.13.5. If the question were to be 
decided by financial considerations alone, it would be im- 
possible to justify the maintenance of the Government 
College. But in this case the Commission do # not recommend 
the withdrawal of the direct control, and support of the State, 
holding that the maintenance of the chief Government 
Colleges at the Presidency towns is for the present indis- 
pensable, it not being likely that a native body of managers 
will “ arise for a considerable time to whom such colleges can 
be entrusted without danger to their efficiency, and danger 
accordingly of lasting injury to the higher education of the 
whole Province.” In the particular cease referred to the Com- 
mission have very properly recommended that the rate of fees 
payable by the students in the Government College, which is 
lower than that charged at Calcutta and Bombay, should be 
raised. But there is another point which, in the face of the 
figures which have been quoted, it seems impossible to ignore ; 
viz., the apparent inadequacy of the aid given to the Christian 
College. This College, which 4s the outcome of the admirable 
school established by the Eev. John Anderion in 1837, has 
long been the most efficient aided college in the Madras 
Presidency. In regard to the number of its studeffts it has 
the advantage of the. Government College. Its success at the 
university examinations has been very good. The Director 
of Public Instruction states that “ it is provided with a good 
staff of European professors, and is doing for the Government 
and the country excellent work at a moderate cost.” It 
appears that a few years ago the grant to this College was 
reduced, together with other grants, un(|er the pressui% oC% 
financial exigency. Such a reduction may have been un- 
avoidable, but it affords considerable justification for the 
observation made by tlie Commission as to the necessity of 
providing^ safeguards against the premature or sudden with- 
drawal or* reduction of grants. 

In connection with the subject <jf gra^jts-in-aid, there is 

e 2 
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* one recommendation made by the Commission which appears 
to be unwise. They propose to modify the policy of entire 
abstinence from interference with the religious instruction 
conveyed in an aided institution by providing what is tanta- 
mount to a conscience clause, so that “ when the only in- 
stitution of any particular grade existing in any town or 
village is an institution in which religious instruction forms 
a part of the ordinary course, it shall f oe open to parents to 
withdraw their children from attendance at such instruction 
without forfeiting any of the benefits of the institution. ,, 
The enforcement of such a rule would inflict a severe blow 
upon the missionary schools and colleges throughout the 
country ; for no missionary, imbued with the true missionary 
spirit, would accept a grant upon such conditions ; and by 
injuring missionary institutions it would assuredly throw 
back the cause of native education, which has been, and still is, 
greatly indebted to the zealous efforts of Christian missionaries. 

It is now time to conclude this notice, already longer than 
it was intended to be. The Eeport of the Commission is de- 
serving of a far more complete exposition than it has been 
possible to give within the limits of a brief article. The vast 
and important subject with which it deals — the spread of 
knowledge and enlightenment among a ’ population con- 
taining upwards of two hundred millions of the human race, 
whom Providence has placed under British rule — is, or ought 
to be, full of interest to every mui and woman in this land. 
As was well said by Mr. Grant Duff a few weeks ago, when 
addressing the teachers and students^ of one of the colleges of 
which mention has been made, the ' task upon which all who 
have anything to do with effecting the progress of India are 
engaged is a task “ absolutely unique. There has never been 
anything faintly resembling it upon the face of the earth. 
History, which teaches us so much, has really nothing to tell 
us to inspire r us with hope as to its having a successful result. 
History, at the same time, does not tell us anything to lead 
u£** uo despair of our success in ultimately making India, 
under British rule, oife of the most happy and enlightened 
countries uppn the surfacq,of the earth.” 

Alex. J. Arbutiinot. 
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BOOKS ON EDUCATION. 


We resume our notice of a few recent publications adapted 
for use in teaching, in fulfilment of the promise made in 
our February number. « 

The new requirements of the Education Code, that in the 
upper classes of elementary schools anecdotal or other books 
on English history shall be in use, has had the effect of 
bringing into existence a good many works specially adapted 
to meet this need. Of these one* of the most notable is 
the Stories from English History (Griffith & Farran. Is.), by 
Oscar Browning, Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge, 
one of the most accomplished and successful lecturers on 
history in that University. The book is admirably adapted 
to kindle a desire for future historical knowledge in young 
readers. It is of course written from a full mind and with 
accurate knowledge. It is also interesting, and is well illus- 
trated by pictures, by plans of battle, and by appropriate 
selections of poetry. The plan of seizing upon a few of the 
most characteristic incidents in “ our island story,” and 
making them fixed centres of interest, is 1 a good one, and has 
many advantages over the dry and wearisome enumeration in 
chronological order of the saije kind of facts about pedigree, 
battles, and public events in each of the sovereigns’ reigns. 

The English History Beading Books , by Miss Yonge 
(National Society. 9d. to 2s.), have all the well-known 
characteristics of the author s style, and show — as might be 
expected — industry, knowledge, and great purity of tone and 
of aim ; though they are not free from a narrow and rather 
sectarian view of public events and of the course of history, 
especially where the interests of religion are conptrned. The 
same authoress has also edited a compilation of Historical 
Ballads (National Society), which is better in aim tl^n^sa 
execution. *The idea is excellent, and* some of the short 
poems are pleasant to the ear as well as stimulating to the 
imagination. But a fev# of them, ndtably those of the editor 
herself, are painfully unmusical, and lack the verve and 
animation required in a historical ballad. 

Of the new school-books on descriptive Geography some 
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the best are those of Mr. J. K. Blakiston, called Glimpses 
of the Globe (Griffith & Farran), and adapted to the different 
standards, at prices varying from lOd. to Is. 6d, They are 
well -written and attractively illustrated. The Geography 
Reading Boohs published by the National Society are not less 
graphic in description and judicious in the choice of facts ; 
but they are marred by the adoption of the dialogue device. 
A good little boy is made to ask questions so pertinent, and 
so exactly adapted to play into the hands of his teacher, that 
it would be impossible for any child who read the book to 
avoid a sense of the unreality of the whole exercise. Actual 
dialogue, in which the child-like enquiry, suggestion, and 
gradual discovery of half-truths are honestly illustrated, have 
a genuine charm for children ; but mere information gain& 
nothing by being cast into the form of question and answer, 
a form which, as the learner well knows, is specially manu- 
factured for the purpose. 

Professor Meiklejohn’s monograph, An Old, Educational 
Reformer , Dr. Andrew Befl (Blackwood & Co.), will possess 
special interest for some Indian readers, since it was as 
superintendent of the Military Male Orphan Asylum at 
Madras that Dr. Bell made the first experiments and acquired 
the germinating ideas which ultimately developed into the 
monitorial system, as adopted during the first half of the 
present century in English elementary schools. Bell was not 
a great or even a very good man ; J\is career was sadly marred 
by egotism and self^ssertion, by the greed of money, and by 
many rather ignoble ambitions. But he was an enthusiast in 
educational reform ; he developed to ifs full capacity of useful- 
ness the somewhat overrated device of mutual or monitorial 
instruction, and he gave a very effective stimulus to education 
at a time when the claim of the poor to be instructed 
and trained was hardly recognized either by Church or State. 
Mr. Meiklejohu. has told the story, with all its lights and 
shades, in a skilful and artistic manner, and his book is a 
contkhu^on of more than ordinary value to the history of 
popular education in England. * 

Educators and Education by David Kay, F.R.G.S. (Kegan, 
Paul & Oo. c 7/6), is a large and pretentious but somewhat 
disappointing book. It is composed mainly of copious 
extracts from miscellaneous writers on different aspe8t£ of the 
educational problem, and as a compendium of telling sentences 
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on a great variety of interesting topics by writers of repute io # 
i& not without its value. But the authors are somewhat 
capriciously chosen, and Mr. Kay’s own share of the book — 
other than that which consists in the arrangement of the 
extracts from his commonplace book — is of very little worth. 
The long succession of platitudes which are strung together 
to form the main text, and generally cover about a quarter of 
the page only, seem ^almost to have been the result of after- 
thought, and to be merely a device for giving some colourable 
unity of purpose to the extracts below. Mr. Kay deals in an 
undoubtedly intelligent and sympathetic manner with some 
of the gravest problems of our. time; cxj. y the relations of 
education to the State, to religion, to the home, and to the 
universities ; but it can hardly be said that he sheds much 
light up*on these questions by his mode of treatment. As a 
gentleman-usher to introduce the reader to many noble and 
learned persons whose utterances are well worth listening to, 
Mr. Kay is not unsuccessful ; but as a helper and a guide to 
the right understanding of subjects peculiarly demanding 
either wide knowledge or philosophic insight he cannot claim 
a high place. 

It may interest some of our reader# to know that a large 
section of the proposed International Health Exhibition, to 
be held in London in the summer of this year, will be specially 
devoted to education and t# the illustration of the conditions 
of health in schools, the best inodes off physical training, 
the Kindergarten and qther forms of infant discipline, and 
technical and industrial education generally. It is expected 
that a very characteristic display of objects under each of 
these heads will be made from some of the best institutions 
in our own and foreign countries. 


*TJ|E EATING OF BEEF JN INDIA. 

(The following article states the views of a Hindu on the question of 
hillinf cattle for food in India.) 

The subject of the slaughter of cattle in India has not as yet 
attracted the notice of either the public or the Government of 
that country; and indeed to Englishmen the evil may seem 
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either not to exist at all, or to be so small that it would be 
ridiculous to try and remedy it by legislative interference. 
But it is in fact so grave an evil, both socially and politically, 
that I think immediate attention should be given to it by all 
who take real interest in India; and the present seems an 
especially favourable opportunity for urging the suppression of 
such slaughter on a Government which proclaims itself ready to 
do impartial justice to all races, castes and creeds.' If the 
slaughter of oxen for food were rendered penal, the deprivation 
would affect only the Christians and a portion of the Mahomedan 
population of India (for many of the Hinduized Mahomedans 
never eat beef). That is, out of 192 millions of the inhabitants 
of the British territories, it would affect only about 30 millions ; 
and many even of these, who have only recently taken to the 
practice in imitation of the Europeans, if discountenanced ever 
so slightly by the Government, would bow at once, to public 
opinion. So that only about, say, 25 millions would continue to 
insist on killing cattle unless forbidden by law to do so. 

Of late years the number of cattle killed for food in India 
has much increased, and the evil effects of this butchery have 
already begun to be felt throughout a country whose veTy 
existence depends on the abundance of its agricultural produce. 
For since in India, as in many European countries, bull6cks are 
the only animals used in carrying on agricultural operations, it 
follows that up to a pertain limit the more bullocks there are 
the better are the prospects of agriculture. Unfortunately, 
however, while there is a rapid increase of population, and 
therefore a greater demand for agricultural produce, the number 
of bullocks is decreasing, and agriculture is correspondingly 
hindered. In some parts the price of bullocks has even been 
quadrujded within the last twenty years. And so the Indian 
farmer, already ground down by oppressively heavy taxation, 
and by the exorbitant interest due to the hereditary money- 
lender, often finds himself unable to buy a pair of bullocks for 
hinjself, and is therefore reduced to hiring them. But this 
being often impossible at the time they are really wanted — as 
there is a great demand, but alas ! only a small supply — the 
farmer may lose the opportunity for a whole year, and in many 
d&efri he has even to leave his lands altogether uncultivated. 

Besides being necessary for cultivation, bullocks are much 
used for purposes of local communication. Corn and all other 
goods are carried either on the backst of these animals or in 
bullock-carts from one part of the country to anothef . Of course 
railways carry much of the traffic, but as there is «but a small 
mileage of these in proportion to the vast size of the country, 
m few main lines 'have t< depend on the bullocks and carts to 
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supply the absence of branch lines for bringing up all the goods 
from the interior. 

• Again, the people of India live altogether on a vegetarian 
diet, and therefore consume a large quantity of milk and butter. 
The latter is used by the Indian cook as fat is by the English, 
only to a much larger extent. Now the price of butter has been 
trebled within the last twenty years, while the quality has 
deteriorated. And this high price brings disastrous results on 
the poor, especially, onlthe labourers, who toil under the scorching 
sun of India from six in the morning till seven in the evening 
with only a short rest in the middle of the day, and who, unable 
to buy butter, have to satisfy themselves with simple bread 
prepared from millet, and therefore not so nutritious as wheaten 
bread, which is the diet only of the rich. They are thus be- 
coming half-starved, feeble, miserable creatures. On the other 
hand, people who can afford to buy butter are often still worse 
off ; for, with butter at its present enormous price, the money- 
seeking Bannia has every temptation to adulterate it, thus 
making it dangerous to health; so that latterly a complaint 
arising from the unconscious use of bad butter has become 
prevalent. In short, the want of butter has enfeebled the poor, 
while its inferior quality has endangered the health of the rich. 

Many may assert that the people suffer from these evils 
owing to their own folly, and will propound such questions as 
these : — Why do not these evils exist in the European countries 
in which bullocks are used for agricultural purposes ? Why did 
they not show themselves in India during the long period of the 
Mahomedan rule ? Why do not the farmers breed cattle ? 
Or, if they find it so expensive to buy a pair of bullocks, why 
do they not raise the price of their corn, aftd thus compensate 
themselves ? These questions shall be answered categorically., 

1. No European country is so entirely dependent on agri- 
culture as India is. . For instance, the Germans, who use bullocks 
for agricultural purposes, are not vegetarians, and consequently 
do not consume so much agricultural produce, and do not require 
so much butter and milk. Moreover, they do not increase in 
number so rapidly as the Indians, and their comparatively small 
increase is further reduced by the large numbers who emigrate 
every year. On the other hand, in the climate of Ger m ^vttle 

breed faster and are stronger than in thfet of India, so that fewer 
bullocks are required in Germany than in India in proportion to 
their respective areas gf arable lancfc Cattle in Germany do not 
suffer from drought and disease to the same extent as in India| 
and not S-t all from the depredations of wild animals. Owing, 
therefore, to the very different circumstances of the two countries, 
the slaughter of oxen is not so disastrous \n Germany as it j§ in 
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India. And even if it were, no particular class could be blamed, 
since the whole nation consume beef; while, in India all have 
to suffer for the greed of those who only form a seventh part 
of the whole population. 

2. There are two chief reasons why the slaughter of cattle 
under the Mahomedans did not produce the present evil results. 
In those days of constant warfare and anarchy the population 
was almost at a standstill, whereas under the peaceful British 
rule it increases rapidly. The Mahometan a were often prevented 
from killing oxen by the sturdy opposition of religious Hindus, 
whereas the English ostentatiously disregard what they look on 
as a foolish prejudice ; and the Mahomedans are learning to 
follow their example. 

3. There is a great deal of cattle-breeding (though perhaps 
not so much as in Europe) throughout India; for it is the 
hereditary profession of a class called the Goivals , who make 
their living by selling milk and butter. But the increase in the 
number of cattle which would naturally ensue is kept in check, 
not by their ignorance and carelessness, but by infectious disease, 
by droughts such as are never witnessed in Europe, and by the 
depredations of wild anijnals, as well as by deliberate slaughter 
for food. The three former evils cannot be immediately removed. 
But for the last the legislature can with ease provide an effectual 
remedy. 

4. The cultivator would naturally be only too glad to raise 
the price of his produce if he could. But then where could the 
buyer be found ? Many people in India live simply from hand 
to mouth, and are suffering from hunger owing to the present 
high prices. If they rose still further such people would be 
starved. The holrors of an Indian famine are notorious. But 
what is a famine ? Simply a scarcity of agricultural produce, 
and consequently a rise in its price, caused either by droughts 
or floods, or by the destruction effected, by locusts or other 
insects. And an artificial rise in prices is necessarily followed 
by an artificial famine, which seems always impending over 
India. 

Thus faroan attempt has been made to show the reason why 
a disturbance in the balance between supply and demand cannot 
bftjjpt right by the operation of the ordinary laws of political 
economy. But even if the balance could be put right by this 
means, it must be remembered that it would in any circumstances 
be a process requiring time, and especially so in India, where 
the minds of the people, bound by the iron ties of custom, are 
very slow to realize and act upon even obvious change^ in their 
condition. Meantime, the condition ef India is already critical ; 
itopeasants are on the verge of starvation ; and, if left to itself, 
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the balance will only be set right after a prolonged period of 
misery and perhaps disorder, and after the death of many 
thousands or even millions of unhappy peasants* In such great 
crises surely legislative interference is justifiable. It is necessary 
in a country where a complicated civilization, perhaps higher in 
degree but certainly totally* different in kind, is being suddenly 
forced on a people who have gone on without change many 
hundreds of years. 

, ?But setting aside th© social and economical evils of the 
practice, great as they are, when we consider its political evils 
we find that they are still greater. The slaughter of cattle ip 
looked upon with the utmost horror by Hindus — that is, by 
nearly five-sixths of the British subjects in India. It offends 
all their religious feelings, and is regarded as more criminal 
than the slaughter of human beings. Cow slaughter has always 
been the main cause of the dislike and constant fighting between 
the Hindus and Mahomedans, since the first advent of the 
latter, eight hundred years ago, up to to-day. It has been the 
cause of the late riots in Salem, Delhi and the Punjab, and 
was one of the causes of the Indian mutiny. 

The only way to make India a grea^ and prosperous empire 
is to remember the motto, “Unity gives strength.” And there 
can be no real unity while a minority of the population persists 
in habits deeply offensive to the rest. It is the duty of Maho- 
medans to abstain from offending their Hindoo compatriots, but 
it is also that of the Government to insist on their performing 
this duty, if they will not do it without legislative interference* 
And especially so when their selfish disregard of it is rapidly 
deteriorating the material and political condition of the country. 

Harbiiamji. 

Trinity College, Cambridge. 


KEVIE W. 


India : The* Land and the People, ]gy Sir James <5aied, 
K.C.B., F.RS. With a Map. London : Cassell and Co., 
Limited. 

This is a non-official account of an official tour made by the 
author in hiS capacity as member of the Commission deputed 
by Government, in 1878, to inquire into famines in Indj^ 
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their causes and remedy. The official report has been before 
the public for some time, and some of its recommendations 
have been already acted on. Few travellers have had such 
exceptional opportunities of observation as were vouchsafed 
to Sir James Caird and his coadjutors, and it cannot be 
denied that he has made good use of his advantages. But it 
is open to question whether the stray opinions and observa- 
tions gleaned during two or thr^te months’ sojourn in a 
country like India are worth producing in a separate form. 

* Indeed, it seems to us anything but wise or fair for a learner 
to give authoritative expression to his first lessons. 

The notices of the pumerous places of interest visited are 
brief but graphic; but, naturally, the major portion of the 
book is devoted to descriptions of the various systems of land 
tenure, the state of agriculture, and of the cultivators in 
various parts of the country. One fact is repeatedly noticed 
in connection with the terrible famines which have visited 
India ; viz., the rapid return of prosperity. “ It is marvellous,” 
says Sir James, “ how quickly, in this country, the effects of 
famine are effaced, there being more room for those who sur- 
vive it.” 

Not a few recent writers have raised a doubt whether the 
vast irrigation works constructed of late years in India have 
been so beneficial as was anticipated. The canal water is not 
generally popular with the cultivators, and there is some 
reason to fear that barrenness, arising from rh£,. or salt efflo- 
rescence, too <r?ten follows its free application. There is a' 
strong feeling in favour of the primitive and cheaper system 
of well and tank irrigation, ancl one ‘often regrets to learn 
that so many splendid works of this .nature, constructed in 
the days of Mahomedan rule, have been allowed to fall into 
decay under our higher civilisation. On this point Sir James 

$marks : — 

«■ 

“Near Nariadr (Baroda) there is a very fine cultivation from 
tobacco and garden crops beautifully farmed, and every 
sign of prosperity* among the people. Their* holdings are 
separated by low hedges ; every one has his well , and, wkerS this is 
attainable, and the water good, I believe^ no other irrigation in India 
can compare with it. Each man can use it when and how he 
pleases ; and as he must keep bullocks lor the labour of his land, 
and he and his family on these small holdings ao* most of the 
work, they hardly feel the cost of the water.” 
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In an interesting description of the experimental farm of 
Sydapet, near Madras, we are told that “ a well with double 
lift, worked by one bullock, yields 100 tons, or one inch of 
water over an acre, in a day. At this farm sixty students — 
Parsees, Brahmins, and others — go through a regular three 
years* course of instruction in chemistry, botany, zoology, 
veterinary surgery, surveying, and practical agriculture, with 
the view of their beconiing instructors of agriculture on their 
return to their own districts. Such schools cannot be too 
highly commended. We have also notices of the experh* 
mental farms at Mysore, Kandeish, and in the North-West, 
including the tobacco farm at Ghazeepore, whifch seems likely 
to prove a great success, and of the splendid estate of 20,000 
acres at Beheea, which, under the hands of Messrs. Burrows, 
Thompson, and Milne, has been reclaimed from the jungle, 
and now produces luxuriant crops of rice, sugar cane, opium, 
oil-seeds, wheat, barley, and vegetables, the sugar being 
manufactured by the owners by machinery specially con- 
structed. It is an interesting example of how European 
capital and enterprise can be profitably employed to the 
mutual benefit of the capitalists, the people, and the country. 

The book abounds in what may be called rough statistics, 
most of which it may be hoped are more to be trusted than 
the following, on page 113 : — 

u I found the price of salt here (East Bengal) three-halfpence 
a pound. A family of four will consume four pounds a month, 
or 481bs. in a year, at a cost of 6s. The duty^s nine-tenths of 
the price, or, in this case, about 5s. 5d., and as the earnings of 
the family are 1 6s. a month,* the salt tax costs them the thirty- 
fifth part of their wages.’ ’ 

t( . Apart from what we consider an excessive estimate of 
consumption is the fact, that the duty on salt in India is only 
Rs. 2, or, say, 4s. per maund of 801bs., or a little more tffan 
2s. on the estimated annual consumption of a family of four. 

The closing chapters of the book are devoted lo “ Indian 
Famines and their Lessons,” respecting which Sir s 
writes, “ Indian famines are caused by drought, sometimes 
aggravated by war or other pressure,* and their severity may 
be measured by the scarcity and high price of food grain, and 
the consegjjent mortality among the people affected,” — a 
description which may easily apply to famines in any part of 
the world. A slight sketch of the famines yhich have visitejl 
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India during the last fifty years follows, in which it is stated 
that upwards of twelve millions of people perished No 
better justification for the appointment of a Famine Commis- 
sion could be desired ; and its best result is found in the 
simplicity of the remedies suggested, one of the leading 
principles of which is “ the maintenance of the village 
system as the only effective means of saving life, by preserv- 
ing order, and securing to the petfple the shelter and little 
comforts of home which so materially help to economise 
food. ,, The tendency of people in famine times has been to 
break away from their homes in search of food, and of 
Government f “ to obtain some economical return for the food 
given to the people to sustain life.” Sir dames goes on to 
show that it would be far more economical to keep the people 
at home, and to employ the able-bodied in carrying food to 
the weak and to the relief, centres. 

In conclusion, Sir James writes, “ The future success of 
British rule in India must depend on the Government adapt- 
ing itself to the progress of knowledge amongst the people ; 
for the handful of white men who now 7 administer it must 
more and more rely on the intelligent assistance of the most 
capable men among the millions whom they govern.” But 
when Sir James proceeds to point out the methods by which 
that success is to be attained ; viz., increase of crops on culti- 
vated land, the reclamation of uncultivated land, the doubling 
the mileage of railways in thfc next ten years, the restoration 
of ancient irrigation works, *and so forth, we are tempted to 
ask what possible prospect theije is of any of these works 
being accomplished except through the agency of British 
enterprise and capital. It is quite true that there are among 
the people, as Sir James says, “ men of science, of philosophy, 
of benevolence, and patriotism, and also men who in compe- 
titive examinations in this country have held a leading place ; ” 
but until 'there are found among them men with knowledge 
and expedience to fit them for initiating the great works 
•ffidicated, and men ready to invest their capital in carrying 
them out, the country will still need the aid of the “ handful 
of white men ” who haye already done so much to “ familiarise 
the people with modem resources a*nd inventions.” 

J. B* Knight. 
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SOCIAL AND PHILANTHROPIC INSTITUTIONS 
IN THE WEST. 

Y. — CO NY ALES CENT HOMES. 


All wlio have known serious illness — and of what family has 
not some member had this painful experience ? — retain a more 
or less vivid memory of the languor and incapacity for exertion 
following upon acute suffering. The fatter condition is hard to 
bear, but the innate forces, as yet only freshly attacked by pain, 
carry the sufferer through. The next stage, that ot extreme 
prostration, is not wholly unpleasant, provided that no demand 
is made upon the frame for exertion. To the rich, well-tended 
invalid there may be a certain enjoyment in it; but how is it with 
those whose circumstances deny them time for renewing exhausted 
energies ; for the breadwinner in a large and hungry family ; 
for the poor mother who knows that the comfort, even the safety 
of her little ones depends on her presence among them ? 

The needs of humanity in acute illness early arrested the 
attention of the benevolent. One of the most favourite forms of 
charity in the early ages was the founding of hospitals, and 
where hospitals did not exist monasteries supplied their place. 
In those times men seem to have recovered more rapidly from 
disorders and from accidents, if we may judge by the stories told 
of their prowess ikfter the most seV'Ire encounters. The avocations 
of men wore less pressing, their disorders molB simple, their 
treatment more rude. Those t whg> had not enough vitality to 
rally quickly sank under it. At any rate, it is only in quite 
modern times that the necessity for providing Homes wherein 
patients discharged from hospitals may rally strength before 
resuming their daily occupation has forced itself upon the atten- 
tion of the benevolent. It is now found to be one of the greateft 
boons, as it is one of the greatest necessities, of the day. 

The first of these Convalescent Institutions, that of Walton-on- 
Thames, in Surrey, founded in 1840,* owes its origin 
following incident : A medical student found a poor woman in 
one of the wards of St. Bartholomew’s Hospital crying bitterly. 
Inquiring into the cause, he found she had just been discharged, 
the physician having told ner that medicine could do no more 
for her — countfy air must do the rest. Country air ! Her home 
was in London, her friends as poor as herself, means for tra- 
velling she had none, a lodging elsewhere she could not pay for. 
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The sound of the proposed restorative was pleasant, hut it did 
but mock her in her helplessness. The student, aoting promptly 
on the impulse of humanity, went to a bookseller witl^ the 
request that he would draw up an advertisement for the J Record, 
stating the circumstances of the case, and inviting a few dona- 
tions to make up the sum required for a journey and a country 
residence for a few weeks. It was a business commission and 
no more; but as he penned the advertisement the bookseller 
thought, “This must be one case out pf ten thousand; among 
the charities of London is there no provision made for patients 
turned out of hospital without strength to labour, condemned to 
pine in close rooms and crowded alleys, when the pure breeze of 
heaven would quickly restore their strength ? If not, it is time 
the thing were thought of. It would be better to enlarge the 
field of view, and make the advertisement something more than 
an appeal on behalf of a single individual.” He went to a physi 
cian of repute, made his inquiries, found that a sheltering-place 
to receive such patients would be a boon beyond all price. The 
subject was discussed with the medical student, Mr. Monro, and 
his permission obtained to frame a different sort of advertisement. 
A Committee was formqjl, and as the funds came in an infant 
institution was formed, which received the poor woman whose 
tears had proved so fruitful as its first inmate. It is now 
developed into three Homes — one at Walton-on-Thames for 
adults, containing 300 beds ; one at Kingston-on-Hill for 
children, containing 170 beds ; and one at Bexhill, near Hastings, 
for adults, containing 30 beds ; it has no endowment, and admits 
yearly, on the recommendation of subscribers, upwards of 4,000 
poor persons recovering from il&iess, whose complete cure can 
only be effected toy change of air, rest, and wholesome, nourish- 
ing diet. Patients remain in the Institution about three weeks, 
and are at no expense but that of their railway fare to and from 
the Homes. 

Other Convalescent Homes, like that of Mrs. Gladstone at 
Woodford, in Essex, and that of Miss Marsh at Brighton, known 
as the Black Eock Convalescent Hospital, grew out of the urgent • 
need of the London Hospitals, during the last visitation of 
cholera, in #1866, for places where the convalescents might be 
i«aa?^iately removed from their daily surroundings of agony and 
death. 

As the need for this sort of relief became more apparent, 
and the .number of Homes increased, f while yet each individual 
Home failed to be sufficiently known, it was felt that much 
was lost from want of combination; and accordingly a Com- 
mittee was formed in connection with the Charity Organisation 
Society, under the name of the Convalescent Gommittee, This 
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Committed placed itself in communication with District Com- 
mittees previously formed, and has now become a rallying-point 
for the 39 District Committees, which embrace nearly the whole 
of London, and for about 50 different Homes and villages not 
superintended by the District Committees. It has encouraged 
small Homes by providing suitable patients, and utilized large 
Homes without interfering with their methods and constitutions. 
It has acted as a useful centre of information for the general 
public, and as a trustworthy recipient of the fund which it has 
obtained and used for the benefit of the patients and the Homes 
by creating a large class of fresh contributors. 

There are several kinds of Homes : (1) The Home of 

Luxury, where the patient feels for once in his life.the charms of 
refinement and the satisfaction of unstinted creature comforts. 
(2) The Boarding H^use under another name. (3) Private 
Homes begun and carried on by one who has already spent 
years of her life at work amongst the poor; these are the 
Homes, where one or more bods are occupied for life by some 
paralysed friend, and for cases where surgery has done its best, 
but which cannot heal in hospital. (4) The large Convalescent 
Hospitals or Institutions, receiving yea^y their hundreds of 
convalescents, and restoring them to their families in renewed 
health. Lastly, a Private Invalids’ Home, self-supporting, 
presided over by a qualified and experienced nurse as Matron. 

The Report of the Charity Organisation Society gives a list 
of 237 Convalescent Institutions coming under these descriptions 
in England and Scotland, of which about 30 are for children. 

The amount of good thus done is enormous, and that it is 
highly appreciated every such Ht>me has abundant evidence in 
the form of grateful letters ; yet it is increasingly felt that the 
whole ground is not covered. 0 These Homes, admirable as they 
are, are not for the most part adapted to the state of patients 
just discharged from active hospital treatment; they are too 
rigid in their rules as to diet and hours, and almost all require 
the patients to take part in the domestic arrangements of the 
Home. To this at a later stage of recovery no one could object, 
but in the first stage, before nerve and appetite are under control, 
before the exhausted frame can act, such Homes are not the boon 
they are intended to be. Homes are needed where such pati$&t~ ♦ 
can be nursed ; where mo exertion will be demanded of them 
until there is some real return of strength ; where the hours of 
rising are not rigidly prescybed ; where *ome indulgence.can be 
granted to varying and sickly appetite. Under the head Homes 
of Luxury t her e are, no doubt, a few such to be found, but they 
need to be more general. 

Though not coming strictly under the hea«| of Convalescent 
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Hemes, we think it may be useful to notice here a movement 
now being made in Germany, applying the same principle to 
children of the poorer classes in their school vacations. In the 
year 1878 a medical man at Frankfurt noticed how children 
with the best hygienic surroundings become dull and languid 
towards the end of a long half-year’s schooling, and would 
evidently profit by fresh country air, with change of soene and 
food ; it struck him as infinitely more needful for the children 
who have no proper nourishment, who live in ill-ventilated 
houses, their only playground the pavement, as often as not 
intersected by open drains. The state of these children at the 
close of the school term was even more deplorable. He lectured 
on the subject r formed a Committee, and appealed for funds. 
Convenient and healthy spots in the neighbouring wooded hills, 
out of the way of tourists, were chosen, and the children drafted 
off in parties of a dozen under the care of teachers, whose cordial 
co-operation had been gained, to spend the twenty-five days of 
vacation under the healthiest conditions. Our space does not 
admit of greater detail; but the experiment was found successful, 
boys gaining on an average 2^1b8. each in weight during the 
twenty- five days ; whila there was a marked improvement in the 
moral tone of the children. The movement has now been 
successfully imitated by twenty-five other German towns. A 
few schemes of a like nature have been started in England ; but 
the periods of change so afforded are not long enough, and it 
would be well if the movement could be extended. 

We are glad to notice that Dr. Blaney, of Bombay, is 
advocating the opening of Convalescent Homes for the poor ot 
all communities of that city on fhe neighbouring hills. 


THE MAHARAJAH OF VIZIANAGRAM’S SCHOOLS, 

MADRAS. 


The Aifnual Meeting for the distribution of prizes to the 
pupils of title Schools of H.H. the Maharajah of Vizianagram, 
ffiktiias, was held yi Patcheappah’s Hall on January 25th. 
These Schools are under the superintendence of the Committee 
of the Madras Branch* of the National Indian Association. 
Mrs. Grant Duff presided on the occasion. Mr. P. Yijiarunga 
Moodelly, Deputy Inspector of Schools, and H$&. Secretary 
of the Institution, read the Report, from which we give the 
following extracts,: 
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On the 1st January, 1883, there were 535 girls on the rolls 
of the five schools under the management of the Committee, 
and*the number had risen to 583 on the 31st December, showing 
an increase of 48 girls during the year under report. Of the 
girls, on the last day of the year 335 were learning Tamil and 
248 Telugu. 

Town School . — This is the largest and the most important of 
the schools of the Maharajah. The attendance slightly declined 
during the year. TheHehool opened with 289 girls in the 
beginning of January, and dosed in December with 190, showing 
a falling-off of 11. The average number on the rolls during the 
year was 199, and the average attendance 153, or 77 per cent. 

Trvplicane School . — The rolls of this school rfumbered 112 at 
the beginning and 114 at the end of*the year, showing a slight 
increase. The average number on the rolls was 113, and the 
ayerage attendance 86, or 70 per cent, 

Egmore School . — This is the smallest of the Maharajah’s 
schools. There were 50 girls at the beginning of the year and 
61 at the end, showing an increase of H girls. The average 
number on the rolls was 49, and the average attendance 39, or 
80 per cent. The schools were inspected by Mrs. Brander, 
Inspectress of Girls’ Schools, and her deputy, in December. 
Mrs. Brander’s report has not yet been received. Three girls 
appeared for the Special Upper Primary Examination held in 
December, two from the Town schools and one from the Maila- 
pore school. The Committee regret to learn that one of them 
failed. In their report for 1882 the Committee intimated their 
intention of placing the schools under the superintendence of a 
qualified European lady, and or applying to Government for a 
grant, with the object of meeting the necessary increase in the 
expenditure. The Committee are now happy to be able to 
report that they have succeeded in securing both these objects. 
They have engaged the services of Miss Emily Eddes, a European 
lady with very high testimonials, as Superintendent of the 
schools. This lady was educated at the Home and Colonial 
Schools and Queen’s College, Harley Street, London. Her ex- 
perience in teaching and in the organization of schools has been 
considerable. * 

Sir T. Madava Rao delivered the Allowing addrdSS*:-- 
Mrs. Grant Duff, Ladies and Gentlemen, — The first remark 
that suggests itself is, that this is a»very pleasant gathering 
indeed. It is interesting in no small degree to contemplate 
the spec kl e before us. There need be no hesitation in 
reckoning it among the conspicuous triumphs of peace and 
progress. At the outset we are remjnded pi the remarkable 

e 3 
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enlightenment and generosity of the late Maharajah of 
Vizianagram, who founded those very useful schools. That 
Itfaharajah (with whom I had the honour of being personally 
acquainted) founded these schools about fourteen years ago, 
in the exercise of his patriotic benevolence, and in doing so 
he has unconsciously erected for himself a monument far 
superior to any of metal or marble. Let us also offer our 
tribute of praise and gratitude to^ the worthy son and 
successor of that Maharajah — the present young Maharajah 
of Vizianagram — who was recently among us, and who 
delights in supporting and strengthening the good work of 
his predecessor' in all its branches.. One of the choicest 
blessings, drawn from the Shastras, and which a pious Aryan 
to this day offers to a great man, is, “ May you have a son 
even surpassing yourself in wisdom and virtue.” In the 
instance of the Maharajah of Yizianagram, this blessing 
appears happily realized. It is not enough to liberally grant 
funds for public objects. Much judgment is required to 
ensure the proper application of those funds — to ensure the 
successful accomplishment of those objects. That that 
important faculty has been properly exercised in the present 
instance is proved by the fact that the Maharajah of 
Vizianagram has been pleased to place these Girls' Schools 
under the management of the Madras Branch of the National 
Indian Association. This is a very wise arrangement. The 
Committee of that Association^ which actually manages these 
institutions, abundantly embraces the various elements of 
intelligence, experience, influence and earnestness. A more 
efficient combination for the purpose in view would be 
difficult to suggest. And I am glad to observe that the 
Managing Committee is a happy mixture of Natives and 
Europeans. Another pleasing and encouraging feature I have 
to thotice is, that so many European ladies of culture and 
position, besides European gentlemen, feel and manifest a 
warm interest in the progress of these Schools. The attend- 
alftfoTct this moment in this Hall bears sufficient testimony in 
this respect. This & an additional guarantee of success. I 
am here, reminded that on the occasion of the last anniversary 
meeting Mrs. Carmichael presided ; had that good lady .been 
in Madras she would assuredly have graced this meeting with 
hei presence. As if to compensate us for Mrs. CSrmichael’s 
absence, you, Madam, have most kindly taken her place 
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to-day. I feel sure that your condescension in taking the 
chair on this occasion will bear fruit beyond the limits of 
your stay in Madras. 

Ladies and gentlemen, it cannot be a matter of surprise 
that the native community in general, nowadays, give their 
sincere sympathy and support to the cause of female 
education. As the education of man advances, a demand for 
the education of wom&i must follow as a natural sequence. 
Educated native gentlemen would certainly like to have 
educated native wives, provided, however, that as a rule the 
wife’s education is kept in due subordination to that of the 
husband. I mention the proviso, merely to indicate the 
present comparative limit of demand for native female 
education. Even a Bachelor of Arts would not think it 
necessary for his happiness that when he returns home after 
hard work his wife should be ready with half-a-dozen quad- 
ratic equations ! In this view of the matter, I am glad to 
observe that the managers of these Girls' Schools are content 
with a moderate standard of education. It is right and 
proper that instruction should be conveyed to the girls 
through their vernaculars. The time and trouble required to 
master a difficult foreign language are thus saved, and this is 
a great advantage, considering that the period of the school- 
going age of our girls is limited to about three years. 
Beading, writing, arithmetic, geography, poetry, needlework, 
music and general morality constitute a very fair average for 
the great mass of our girls. I would add a dmail and simple 
tract conveying instruction on miscellaneous matters bearing 
upon domestic health, comfort and happiness. To go through 
such a moderate programme about three years will suffice, if 
the teaching agency is efficient enough ; for our girls possess 
remarkable receptive powers, and they learn with greater 
pleasure than boys do. When the girls carry away from the 
school the amount of knowledge above indicated, they are 
sure, not only to retain the same, but to add to it in process 
of time. The impulse imparted at school does not ceSSfe on 
leaving school; on the contrary, it gathers strength. School 
education indeed ends, but self-eduction begins. Vernacular 
publications being cheaf>, books are bought and read. And 
even newspapers are regularly perused. In short, once a taste 
for knowledge is fairly established, it strengthens itself and 
grows apace. All this is not a mer # e matter of speculation. 
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It is a matter of actual experience. I am glad I am in a 
position to quote my own experience in this respect.* I 
venture to quote — not from any spirit of egotism — -but 
because it may have some interest on this occasion, and may 
operate in the character of an example to some of my 
countrymen. I have six daughters, all of whom were, educated 
more or less to the extent I have indicated. Their literary 
taste has since considerably developed, and I find that they 
lay out much of their leisure in useful and interesting reading. 
Gtood by nature, they are all the better for the advantage of 
education. They are answering to various requirements of 
their position in'an admirable manner., They create happiness, 
they enjoy it, they confer it. They are the pride of their 
mother, who has set before them a very high ideal. In the 
various relations of daughter, sister, wife and mother, they are 
acquitting themselves in an exemplary manner. It remains for 
them to pass a higher test, that of a good mother-in-law ; I am 
sanguine that they will successfully pass this most difficult 
test also. A great pc*et has said, “An honest man is the 
noblest work of God.” The next noblest work perhaps is — a 
kind mother-in-law ! Another encouraging fact to be noted 
is, that the good done to the- girl at school rapidly extends 
beyond herself. When she becomes a mother, she is sure to 
betake a keen interest in the education of her girls, and lienee 
this second generation of girls will progress more rapidly than 
the first. I find this also reali^pd in my own family. But I 
will give you a ^?ore conspicuous illustration. There is Her 
Highness the Malia Rani Jamna Bayi of Baroda, Companion 
of the Order of the Crown of India — the adoptive mother of 
the reigning Gaekwar of that important native State. I 
cannot mention the name of this eminent lady without re- 
calling a train of the most pleasant associations of my Baroda 
life?* I had the privilege of seeing Her Highness often, and 
of holding long and easy conversations with her on various 
topics. Hei* talents and acquirements, her sound sense, her 
sag&S&y, her good temper, her exquisite sensibility, and her 
refined manners inspired me with high respect and esteem. 
Had it not been for her gteady sympathy and r support as the 
head of tihe Gaekwar house, my administration of the Baroda 
State, during the minority of the Maharajah, would have 
proved much more difficult than it did. Well, Her Highness 
has an only daughter — a most interesting girl, beaming with 
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beauty and intelligence. This little Princess's name is Tara. 
It is a singularly appropriate name, for Tara means ‘ a star.' 
And truly is she the star of that princely family. Now just 
mark what has happened. The mother, being herself educated, 
gave very early and very earnest attention to the education of 
the daughter. It was not at all the result of external pressure 
or even persuasion. It was a spontaneous movement from 
the zenana itself. I hatched little Tara’s rapid progress in 
her studies with equal surprise and pleasure. The proud 
mother used to invite the Agent to the Governor* General arid 
myself at intervals to examine the young Princess, and we 
found the daughter already in a fijir way of surpassing her 
mother in respect to regular education. If time permitted, I 
should point to other examples of fairly educated Maha Ranis. 
One of these, 1 can assure you, largely and beneficially assists 
her Royal husband in the administration of his principality. 
But the limit prescribed to this address does not permit of 
my dwelling longer on this part of the subject. 

Ladies and gentlemen, you will thus mark with pleasure 
that native female education has already made progress, not 
unsatisfactorily in the situation and circumstances. It is 
gratifying to note also that me more advanced Native States 
are fast' following the example of British India in this depart- 
ment of education. Altogether, therefore, the prospect before 
us in this field is cheering in a. high degree. And this may 
be predicated with all the greater confidence, because the 
excellent recommendations made by tlie^Education Com- 
mission in their Report, j,ust issued, are calculated to give a 
fresh impulse to progress in this direction. Just one remark 
mc^e before I conclude. In every movement concerning the 
amelioration of our women we should always remember that 
their present situation and circumstances are the outcome of 
a long and almost incalculable past. Every woman is what 
she has been moulded into by influences which Rave been in 
operation through unnumbered generations — generations not 
of savage but of civilized life. When^ millions of mffit'and 
women have lived and died through thousands of years with 
the natural wish to make themselves happy, it may be gene- 
rally presumed that thSir mutual relations have been settled 
in a manner pretty satisfactory to themselves. I mention 
this, not^as an argument against progressive improvement, 
but as a reason for careful and cautious procedure. All rude 
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or violent changes in this respect are to be deprecated. And 
whatever changes are to be gradually wrought as fcfiey*are 
distinctly felt to be necessary, let there be no risk whatever 
incurred of weakening in the slightest degree those cardinal 
virtues which our women have inherited, such as genuine 
piety, devotion to the husband, affection for children, sympathy 
for poor or distressed relations, general charity, gentleness, 
modesty, submission and forbearance* If I should unfortu- 
nately come across any highly educated native lady in whom 
these substantial Virtues have declined or perished, I should 
feel strongly tempted to address her in the language of Dr. 
Johnson, and bay to he;*, “Madam, much trouble seems to 
have been taken with your education, for Nature could not 
have made you so bad !” 

Mrs. Grant Duff* then distributed the prizes, and con- 
gratulated the children on the progress they had made during 
the year. She hoped that as children they would be dutiful 
to their parents, and as wives and mothers that they would 
remember their duty toctheir husbands, and set a good example 
to their children. 

The meeting terminated with a vote of thanks to Mrs. 
Grant Duff for kindly presiding hu the occasion. 


v 

EXHIBITION OF NEEDLEWORK, MADRAS. 


( The following account of the Exhibition is from the Madras Mail.) 

The Third Annual Needlework Exhibition held by the 
Local Branch of the National Indian Association was opened 
by Mrs. Sullivan, in the College Hall, on Wednesday afternoon, 
February 6th, at four o’clock. It was attended by a number 
of ladies and gentlemen interested in the work of the Associ- 
attft^whose object is (as is well known to most residents in 
Madras) to encouragb the education and social improvement 
of the women of India. t The quantity of work sent for com- 
petition this year is not so large as bn former occasions* but 
there is a decided improvement in the quality. In addition 
to the needlework, a number of valuable shawls ami cloths of 
Indian workmanship were shown, the property of native 
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gentlemen, who have kindly lent them for the occasion ; also 
work by the Eanis of Travancore, Mrs. Firth's Schools, and 
thefMahomedan Girls' School, C.E.L.M.S. The following is a 
list of prizes, with the names of the successful competitors : — 

Class I.— Prize (to Native lady) for Native garments, zenana 
pupil, Scottish Ladies' Association. 1st prize to Girls' School, 
Government Girls’ School, Mulapett, Nellore. 

Class II. — 1st priz<^ to zenana pupil, Church of England 
Mission ; 1st prize (School) H.H. the Maharajah of Yizianagram’s 
Girls’ School, Mylapore. Extra prize, Nabobpet Municipal Girls’ 
School, Nellore. Mr. Bashiam Iyengar’s prize. 

Class III.— rBest collection of English garments. 1st prize, 
Wesleyan Mission Girls’ Boarding* School, Royapettah ; 2nd 
prize, the Maharajah of Yizianagram’s Girls’ School, Chintadre- 
pettah. 

Class IY. — 1st prize, zenana pupil, Scottish Ladies’ Mission ; 
1st prize, Hobart School, Madras. 

Class Y. — Crewel-work. 1st prize, zenana pupil, Scottish 
Ladies’ Association ; 1st prize, Hobart School (Table-cloth in 
crewels). * 

Class YI. — Not competed. 

Class VII. — 1st prize, zenana pupil, Scottish Ladies’ Associ- 
ation ; 1st prize, given by Mrs. Muttusawmy Aiyar, Muteyalapett 
Caste Girls’ School, Madras. 

Class YIII. — 1st prize, zenana pupil, Scottish Ladies’ Associ- 
ation ; 1 at prize, Wesleyan Mission Boarding School, Royapettah. 

Class IX, — 1st prize, Ede^engudi School, Tinnevelly. 

Class X. — 1st prize, S.P.G. Training Sclrool, Trichinopoly ; 
1st prize, zenana pupil Scottish Ladies’ Association. 

^ . EXTRA PRIZES. 

Class I. — Native garments. (1) S.P.G. Training School, 
Trichinopoly ; given by Mrs. Ramasawmy Moodelly. 

Class II. — Darning on net, H.H. Maharajah^ of Viziana- 
gram’s Girls’ School, Mylapore ; given by Mrs. Bli|s. 

(3) Pulkhari curtain, Hobart School, N.I.A. 

Class V. — (4) 1st, crewel on Native woman’s jacket, pupil of 
Home Education, N.I.A. 

( 5 ) Two cushions in Berlin wodl, zenana pupil* Scottish 
Ladies’ Association. 

(6) P&tfes crewel-work, Malayalam Church of England 
Girls’ School, Trevandrum. 
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(7) Three sets of ecclesiastical garments, Convent of our 
Lady of Dolours, Trichinopoly. (8) Kindergarten work, H.H. 
the Maharajah of Vizianagram’s Girls’ Schools, Egmore ; giVen 
by Mrs. Grigg. (9) Sampler, Zemindary Girls’ School, Kimidy. 
(10) Indian embroidery, Wesleyan Mission B. School, Roya- 
petfcah. (11) Indian embroidery on Saree, pupil (Native lady) 
Home Education, N.I.A. ; given by Lady Madhava Row, 
(12) German embroidery on antimacassar by a Native lady, 
N.I.A. 


ON FEMALE EDUCATION AND WIDOWS IN 
THE PANJAB. 


The following extracts from Dr. Leitner’s Report on 
Indigenous Education in the Panjab gives, on the whole, an 
encouraging view of the state of education among native 
ladies and of the condition of widows in that part of India. 

Indigenous Female Education in tho Panjab requires less 
development than revival. The girl who was ever taught to 
read Nagri, or Gurinukhi, or Arabic in her home or in a friend’s 
house, conveniently situated where other girls could also 
assemble, now has a brother at a Government School reading 
Urdu and becoming daily more dissociated from her in language 
and feeling. Th« mother also, for the same reason, cannot 
co-operate with the teacher, whilst the boys sneer at what they 
see at home in a speech which is almost unintelligible to her. 
For even, the Hindustani- speaking mother has a dialect which 
is not that of her son. The spirit of disbelief also imported from 
the Government School is a source of great sorrow to her, and 
add$ to the deteriorating influences of a climate and of homes 
in which passions' can only be restrained by the rigorous 
observance gf conventionalities and the minute practice of 
religious ceremonies which the Hindu lawgiver and native 
socreiy'in all Indian ^communities so wisely enforce. Though 
the Panjab has ever been more liberal in religion and maimers 
than the impenetrable North-Western provinces, ^ Sphere Hindus 
and Muhammadans vie with one anotuer in conservatism, yet 
the son or brother who would blaspheme the household god 
would pass a mauvais quart d’keure with his family, Wen if the 
Panjabi mother did not slap with her slipper the mouth of the 
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young demagogue who perhaps an hour before had denounced 
the brutality of British rule and deplored the ignorance of his 
countrymen to a sympathetic audience. It is therefore not un- 
natural that he should desire to spread Female Education in a 
sense that will provide him with a more congenial home than he 
enjoys at present. 

The Panjabi woman has, however, not only been always 
more or less educated herself, but she has also been an educator 
of others. In Delhi, for' instance, we find that before the 
annexation of the Panjao six public schools for girls were kept 
by Panjabi women, who had emigrated to the south for tki§ 
purpose. 

In other places, similarly, Panjabi women wqre to be found 
as teachers, just as the Guru or the Padha spread his instruction 
bej r ond the precincts of a province where he was becoming a 
drug in the market. Among Muhammadans very many widows 
considered it a sacred duty to teach girls to read the Koran \ 
and though Delhi, like the rest of the North-Western provinces, 
was far behind the Panjab in Female Education, we find that it 
had in 1845 numerous schools for girls kept in private houses. 

For the native girl is even more intelligent and enquiring 
than her brother, and few wero the families in which the father, 
brother or mother did not take a pride in teaching the younger 
female members to read ; there the education stopped short in 
theory, but tjie timid little girl would nestle up tocher brother 
and imitate his writing till she became fairly proficient in that 
accomplishment, though female self-respect forbids its being 
acknowledged. That nine-tenths of the educated natives are 
alleged to be averse to female* education can only be true if 
among educated natives both the old and thef new schools are 
included. Even in the latter 1 doubt whether any one whose 
power of reflection has not been destroyed by thinking in a 
foreign language would willingly sanction a too sudden departure 
from the old lines on which indigenous Female Education has 
hitherto proceeded. * 

In the Hindu higher classes both the paronts were enjoined 
to instruct their children, including daughters, in their religious 
duties. , The greatest respect to the mother and ta the elder 
sister is distinctly laid down in the rules for the condtjgt^f 
students. Among Muhammadans nearly $11 girls were taught 
the Koyan ; ngr could a Sikh woman claim the title and 
privileges of a “learnei^” unless she was able to $ead the 
Granth. The knowledge therefore of her religious duties, 
imparted in numerous little treatises and in some of the sacred 
texts, and illustrated by stories of deities, saints and prophets, 
was deemed to fte sufficient for one who had the duties of a 
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household to learn, which, besides sewing and cooking, included 
the art of embroidery and the keeping of accounts in an elemen- 
tary and sometimes very primitive form. Yet we find that there 
were many women, especially in the Panjab, whose influence in 
the State could not be ignored, whilst poetesses were by no 
means scarce, especially in the higher Muhammadan families. 

****** * 

There is a great deal of exaggeration about the hardships, 
if not cruelties, to which widows arC subjected. As a rule, 
women in all countries can take care of themselves, and inter- 
weave the interests of others with their own. The sight of a 
widow ready to burst into tears may grow to be trying to her 
surroundings ; br, if poor, she may wish to make herself useful to 
the rest by working for them or rendering such other services 
as women discharge in most native households. It may also be 
disagreeable to her to have to defer to the wishes, if not whims, 
of younger married women in her adopted family. 

A portion of the male community is, however, pecuniarily 
interested in the widow question. Just as passing the Entrance, 
F.A., B.A. and M.A. examinations raises the value of the bride- 
groom in certain castes in the matrimonial market, so would 
many an aspiring regenerator of his country wish to take care 
of the pecultum of the widow to which I have referred, by 
rescuing her from the cheerlessness of a home no longer her 
own, even should she be staying with her parents. Probably, 
many widows would not object to re-marriage ; but I doubt 
whether the signatures to a memorial to Government, purporting 
to emanate from a number of ^widows, were genuine. If so, 
this circumstance would show that they could write, and that 
they had probadly also read the memorial — evidences of the 
extent of indigenous Female Education. It would be well to 
know to what caste these widows belong, and whether they 
would object to marry a man of an inferior caste, or indeed of a 
superior one ; for all castes are now jealous of intrusion from 
both above and below. * * * * 

Be that as it may, the lot of a poor widow is sad enough in 
all countries to deserve sympathy ; but it is minimised in India 
by the following considerations : — 

1. The widows o* Muhammadans, of Sikhs, of most of the 

hill tribes, and of nearly all the,lower Hindu castes 4o 
jnarry ; and the widows of J ats are bound to marry their 
deceased husband's brother, for the protection of the 
inheritance. 

2. The widows who have grown-up sons, or whose age 

entitles them to have a voice in the management of the 
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household, practically, and in numerous cases admittedly, 
rule it. 

3. There therefore only remains a comparatively small 

number of widows ia the higher and middle Hindu 
castes, and among them only those are to be pitied who 
are poor, or who have unfeeling or no relatives— a rare 
circumstance. 

4. The misfortune of* these, however, is alleviated by (a) the 

ideal of the sacredness of the marriage tie ; the hope of 
rejoining the husband, and being made worthy of hie 
regard in proportion to her generally self-inflicted pri- 
vations — such as sleeping on the floor* instead of on a 
charpoy. It is here where ^religion strengthens and 
raises the character of a noble-minded Hindu widow; 
(b) the social consideration which is given to a widow 
who by her acts shows her undying grief for her 
deceased husband ; (c) the sympathy of her own family, 
to which she in many instances returns ; ( d ) the generally 
liberal provision for life that has been made for her on 
the 13th day, which relieves htr, at any rate, from the 
most gnawing cares, and allows her to address herself to 
the education of her children, if any. 

Laborare et orare is therefore the well-bred widow’s remaining 
aim in a not ignoble life, and, though she may have occasional 
misgivings, a high hope sustains her, and is an example to her 
more restless or less religious sisters in misfortune. 

That the lofty conception cf matrimony among Hindus has 
not been without effect may be inferred from t^e fact- that most 
respectable and wealthy Mphammadans in India marry only 
one wife, whereas in other Muhammadan countries nearly all who 
can afford it exceed that number. Similarly, the Muhammadan 
system of the veil, curtain, or “ purdah ” has not altogether 
dieadvantageously affected the Hindu wife ; for, if the statement 
of Greek authors be trusted, th$ women in the Panjab enjd^ed 
a liberty which sometimes bordered on license. 

The case of child-widows however, in the bettor castes, is 
pitiable, and it is for them that relief may be obtained yfo fr a 
judicious promulgation of certain relaxations allowed by their 
religion and tradition ; but this can only be done by receiving 
the co-operation of Brahmins, though* not for the marriage of 
the child- widows of their own caste, who may either be trained 
as teachers j$r represent the class of nuns in Tibet, Ladak, Spiti 
and other neighbouring countries, not to speak of nuns in Homan 
Catholic Europe/ Indeed, it is doubtful whether the number of 
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cluld-widows in India who cannot marry exceeds in proportion 
that of the nuns in the countries which I have mentioned. 

The cruelty of enforced widowhood may be educationally 
utilized by appointing widows who can already read as teachers 
of girls, visiting them in their own homes, or by training them 
for that profession. Among Muhammadans and Sikhs I do not 
apprehend that there will be much difficulty in securing a supply 
that will exceed the demand. Among Hindus also, with the co- 
operation of the Brahmins, objections against the above plan will 
also gradually disappear. The best means however for spreading 
Female Education in a manner welcome to native ideas is, to 
employ the Maulvis, Pandits and Bhais for male teaching, and 
their wives or sometimes older sisters for female teaching. This 
will induce the priestly classes to attend moro than they have 
hitherto to the education of their female relatives, an example 
which is sure to be followed by the other classes or castes. The 
present obstacles to female instruction will then disappear as if 
by magic, and a field will be prepared for the philanthropic 
labours of those who wish to impart a still higher education to 
the women of this country. * * * * * 

If, in co-operation r with the priestly classes, the wives of 
European and native officials would concert measures for im- 
parting secular instruction to native girls, visiting them in their 
homes, they would, more than by the example of their domestic 
virtues, kindle the flame of sympathy between the rulers and 
the ruled, whilst providing themselves with an employment that 
would relieve the monotony of station life, and that would be 
greatly conducive to the preservation of their health and spirits. 
Just as many missionary ladies 'assist their husbands in a noble 
task, I see no laason why the official’s wife should not be a 
helpmeet to him in his great undertaking of identifying the 
interests and feelings of the people with the maintenance of 
a wise and liberal Government. , 

That native households are not invariably centres of frivolity 
of domestic tyranny may be inferred from Mrs. Hossain Ali’s 
spirited and detailed description of “ Home-rule ” in Upper 
India, the sceptre of which is often wielded by the gentler sex. 
Household ' cares, the troubles of friends, embroidery, sewing, 
Bfitmingj listening to the professional story-teller or songstress, 
or to the preaching of pious women, the recitations from sacred 
books, fill their time and supply the place of going to parties, 
to church, or to a ooncdft. The Re'vr, Lai Behari Bey, in an 
article just reprinted in the “ Selections from the Calcutta Review” 
says: — “ People at home, ignorant of Hindu manners, have a 
notion that Hindu females, like negro slaves, are doomed to 
unrelenting servitude. That women in India do not attain to 
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that state in society which they do in Europe is unquestionable ; 
but that they are viewed here in the light of slaves, cattle and 
household property is not true.” He then passingly refers to 
the j uvenile play s of girls — their Dolls, Bow-bows, in which the 
mysteries of marriage are emblematically represented ; Hide-and- 
seek; Tilkuti , in which the dexterity of fingers is exhibited; 
“ that large class of plays in which the recitation of doggerel 
verses forms a principal part” — and gives an account of the 
women’s daily occupation, of which we quote the following : — 
“The males are feasted first, on whom their wives and mothers 
attend. Attendance at the table is not regarded by the Bengalis 
as a servile occupation, that office being usually performed by 
elderly matrons and Brahmins.” Ho then mehtions some of 
their games, such as ashti-kusti, not unlike backgammon played 
by four persons ; Mongul Patan , not unlike draughts, representing 
a mimic battle between the Moguls and the Patans ; Baghbundi , 
or tiger hunt, not unlike the fortress game in Germany, &c., &e. 
Of course, amusements vary with the women of different castes, 
sects and classes ; but few can have heard the light-hearted song 
over their work beyond the walls of a native house and imagine 
that its inmates were slaves. Womed will also attend the 
recitations of a famous Pandit, though this is not often the. case. 
On festivals and occasions of rejoicings, such as marriages and 
births, dancing women are called in ; but I think that enough 
has been said above to show that female life in the Panjab is 
not so hopeless and servile as it is perhaps imagined to be. 


• THE BETHJJNE* SCHOOL, CALCUTTA. 


The annual Prize Distribution of the Bethune School, 
Calcutta, took place on March 6th. The large schoolroom ^as 
effectively decorated with flags and evergreens, and the whole 
scene must have been gay and animated? 1 The* Hon. Mr. 
Gibbs presided on the occasion, and there was a good aflWffG- 
ance, including many English ladies. Jfmong those present 
were, Sir Richard.* Lady, and Miss Ga^th, Mrs. H. J. Reynolds, 
the Hon. Vishwanath Ndrayen Mandlik, Mr. A. W. Croft, the 
Rev. Mr. and Mrs. Gillan, Rev. K. S. and Mrs. Macdonald, 
Dr. Waldie^Dr. Kenneth Stuart, Mr. Abdur Rahman, Raja 
Harendra Krishna, Rai Bahadoor, Coomar Ramendra Krishna, 
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Dr. M. M. Bose, Baboo Protab Chunder Mazumdar, Baboo 
Omesh Chunder Dutt, &c. 

The pupils at intervals played on the piano, violin, and 
zeetar , and sang some Bengali and English songs very credit- 
ably. The following Eeport was read by the Secretary, Mr. 
Manomohun Ghose : — 

“ There are at present on the rol^s of the Bethune School 
110 pupils, of whom 15 are boarders, and the rest day-scholars. 
As regards the number of pupils, there has been no appreciable 
change during the last six years ; but a marked improvement 
has taken placets regards the maximum age up to which Hindu 
girls are now permitted by their parents to continue their studies 
in the school. Although some of the boarders left the school 
during the last year, their places have been filled up by others 
recently admitted, and there is every reason to expect that the 
number of boarders will considerably increase when the additions 
to the present building, which have been recently sanctioned by 
the Government of Bengal, are completed. The progress made 
by the pupils of this institution has been, on the whole, very 
satisfactory during the past year. Of the three young ladies 
who Went up for the first Examinations in Arts of the Calcutta 
University, Kamini Sen has passed in the Second, and Kumudini 
Khastogiri in the Third Division. Both these candidates took 
up mathematics instead of botany, which, as female candidates, 
they had the option of doing, and in this respect they laboured 
under considerable disadvantage ; they also took up Sanskrit 
as their second language ; and tbair success at the late University 
Examination the^fore reflects great credit, not only upon them- 
selves, but upon the lecturer and tli£ pundits under whom they 
have studied. As regards the pupils of the Collegiate Classes, 
both Chundra Mukhi Bose and Kadumbini Bose have, after 
passing successfully the B.A. Examination, left this institution ,* 
and one of them, Miss Chundra Mukhi Bose, has recently 
passed the M.A. Examination of the Calcutta University, and 
the other h$s been married, and has joined the Medical College. 
In the School Department the result of the annual Examinations 
happen, on the whole, very satisfactory. One girl, Mrinalini, 
has recently passed tbe Middle Vernacular Scholarship Exami- 
nation ; and another, Jibunbala Ghose, has passed the Middle 
English ^Scholarship Examination. The Committee have had 
recently under their consideration the desirability of increasing 
the number of teachers for the School Classes, ^the present 
teaching staff being considered insufficient for tlxe existing 
number of classes ; and the Committee have decided upon 
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making a representation on the subject to the Government of 
Bengal. The Committee hope that within a very short time 
they will be in a position to appoint an additional female teacher 
for the school. The Committee have also decided upon appoint- 
ing a drawing master, if a sufficient number of pupils should be 
found willing to learn drawing on payment of a small fee of 
Bs. 2 per month. The thanks of the Committee are due to 
Miss Lipscombe, the Lady Superintendent; Baboos Shashi 
Bhusan Datta and Dooi^a Das Dutta, Lecturers attached to 
the College Classes; as well as to Miss Lahiri, the Second 
Mistress, and Baboo Aditya Kumar Chatterji, Teacher, for the 
manner they have worked during the past ypar. The two 
Pundits also deserve special mention for the diligence with 
which they have discharged their duties.” 

After the Report had been read, the prizes were distri- 
buted by Mrs. Gibbs, and the Chairman made the following 
speech, which we take from the Indian Daily News : — 

“Sir Richard Garth, Ladies and Gentlemen, — It has 
given Mrs. Gibbs and myself much pleasure to attend here 
this afternoon and become acquainted with this flourishing 
institution, and to find what good it is doing in the great 
cause of female education. Having been connected with the 
educational system in the Western Presidency for many years > 
I have watched with much interest the progress that female 
education has made generally throughout India. It com- 
menced in most parts with scty>ols founded by Missionaries* 
In Bombay these were first started in 182^ and remained 
under their charge until 1851, in which year the members of 
the Students' Literary and Scientific Institution — one of the 
original members of which I see present in the person of my 
old friend, the Honble. Rao Saheb Vishwanatli Mandlik, who 
has lately joined the Legislative Council of India — took up 
the matter, and founded numerous girls' schools in the cit *of 
Bombay, where at the present time they do a gre£t work in 
behalf of female education. Since then native "gentlemen 
have come forward, and founded girls' schools in difKSMit 
cities, and we shall now find that there are few places in 
which there are not girls' schools in tjie Bombay Presidency* 
I have noticed these faSts simply to show what can*be done 
by natives themselves in this good cause. Here in Bengal, I 
believe, this school, founded by Mr. Drinkwater Bethune, and 
bearing his name, was the pioneer establishment for affording 
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education to the girls of the respectable families of the native 
community, and its history shows how great were the diffi- 
culties it has had from time to time to surmount. The great 
difficulty of religious teaching, though most carefully provided 
against by its founder, long rankled in the minds of parents, 
and kept them from taking advantage of its teaching. The 
experiment of confining it to Orthodox Hindus also failed, 
and I believe its present flourishing condition took its rise 
only from the vigorous reform introduced in 1876 by Sir 
Ashley Eden, then Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal. My late 
respected friend Miss Mary Carpenter's visits to this country 
did much to * bring female education into prominent notice, 
and the efforts which she made have told for good, and the 
female population of India owe her memory a debt of deep 
gratitude. One of the principal points she insisted on was 
the necessity of establishing Normal Schools for the training 
of teachers for the female schools of the country, a point of 
the greatest importance, as the want of such an establishment 
had been found to tell greatly against the progress of these 
institutions. It would now appear that all Ijhe difficulties 
which have from time to time arisen to prevent the success 
of the great efforts made by Mr. Bethune and others to afford 
education to the female population of this Presidency, and 
which we read of in the earlier reports, are fading away, and 
I trust that the time is not far off when the educated youth 
of Bengal may all find educated helpmates for them ; but to* 
secure this greater exertions are required. We cannot expect 
the Bethune School alone to supply the demand which will 
be made ; and I would, therefore, earnestly put it before the 
wealthy gentlemen of this Presidency, who are not slow in 
coming forward to support works of charity, to take every 
means in their power to extend female education. I trust it 
is not necessary for me, in this year of grace 1884, to urge its 
advantaged in the manner in which it was the duty of those 
who thirty*years ago presided at similar meetings to that we 
the pleasure o^attending to-day. All the native gentle- 
men I am addressing this afternoon belong, I conclude, to the 
educated classes, men who have largely participated in the 
means the British Government ha£ placed before them to 
enable them to acquire that knowledge which ^liberal edu- 
cation on Western principles alone can give. You doubtless 
all feel the incalculable value of what you have received. 
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Let me ask you whether you find in your homes that pleasure 
and consolation which you would find if your wives and 
sisters had also received some part of the like benefits which 
you have received yourselves ; or do you find, on the other 
hand, a want, a great want, which drives you to spend your 
evenings elsewhere, in the society of those of your fellow-men 
whose minds are more in accord with your own ? If you do, 
then it must, 1 think, icome upon you with full force, how 
much better it will be if yom* daughters can be brought up 
so as to become helpmates for the rising generation of educated 
men, and so the family house may become a true home, 
adorned not only by domestic virtues, but* by intellectual 
accomplishments. There is one other point very closely con- 
nected with the subject of female education which I think I 
ought not to pass over, and that is early marriages. So long 
as this baneful custom exists, girls are prohibited from having 
their minds enlightened by the benefits of education. No 
one who has had experience of the difficulties which have 
assailed the spread of female education in this country can 
have helped seeing how great a hindrance this foolish custom 
is. I see in some quarters it is being objected to rather loudly, 
so far as talk goes ; but we have yet to see that general setting of 
the face against it which is required to put a stop to it. It is 
to the educated men that we must look to do this. If they 
refuse to let their sons take child- wives with unformed minds, 
the custom will be broken ; a^d I trust that all of them who 
are interested in the Bethune School will d<j| their utmost to 
assist in destroying this evjl. The sooner we can count it as 
one of the barbarous customs of 'olden times' the better. 
Sir Richard, 1 congratulate you and the Committee on the 
success of the past year. That one of your former scholars 
has attained the degree of M.A. at the Calcutta University 
is indeed a matter to be proud of, and the steady progress 
^others are making in the same course must be a c£use of great 
satisfaction to you all, showing as it does that*this school, 
under the able superintendence of Miss J^ipscombe, is c&fifg a 
good work, and one which wfill prove a blessing to the edu- 
cated youth of Bengal. 1 again thank you for having given 
me the opportunity of being present to-day.” 

Sir Eicljard Garth having said a few words of thanks to Mr. 
and Mrs. Gibbs for attending, the proceedings were brought 
to a conclusion by the girls singing " God gave the Queen/ 1 

E 4 
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THE PUNJAB REST HOUSE, WOKING. 

(From the “ Times”) 


W© are able to announce that Dr. ^Leitner, the Principal of 
the Lahore Government College, has completed the purchase of 
the Royal Dramatic College at Maybury, for the purposes of 
an Oriental University, Museum, and free Guest House for 
natives of the Hast belonging to the better classes. ... To 
prevent the necessity of loss of caste, which now deters our 
best Indian fellow-subjects from visiting the seat of the Empire, 
from learning the lessons of our civilization, if not faith, and, 
in short, from availing themselves of its culture, Dr. Leitner is 
making somewhat technical arrangements, both here and with 
one of the steamship companies, which will have the effect of 
preserving caste for those to whom it is an object to return to 
India with unimpaired influence among their fellow-countrymen. 
One wing of the Royal Dramatic College will bo devoted to 
Hindoos and Sikhs, and the other to Mahomedans. Free 
quarters will be given, and each resident will be enabled, if so 
disposed, to cook his own food in accordance with national or 
caste usage. The expense of living will accordingly be small, 
while facilities for instruction will be afforded by various public 
institutions which are within easy reach of Waterloo Station, 
where the student arrives from Maybury in 37 minutes by the 
fast train, thus Availing the rapidity of conveyance from a 
London suburb. As regards the Oriental University, we are 
informed in the programme that it will conduct the Oriental 
examinations of the Punjab University in .Europe, just as some 
of the examinations of the University of London are conducted 
in several of the colonies, and that it is intended to form a link 
between European and Eastern Orientalists in the production of 
original and^translated works, and in the prosecution of research. • 
. . . As endowments come in it is proposed to found Oriental 

profgggprships, fellowships and scholarships, and to enable 
Europeans and others* who prepare themselves for official, pro- 
fessional, and even mercantile careers in the East to study 
Oriental languages free oncost, as is already the case in France, 
at the Paris School of Living Oriental Languages. We trust 
that Dr. Leitner’s scheme will receive every encouragement both 
from the learned public and the Government of this and every 
other country that tpkes an interest in the East. 
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MAEEIAGE OF THE THAKOEE SAIB OF 
WADHWAN. 


We have received an interesting pamphlet, containing an 
account of # the marriage, on Feb. 28th, of Eaj Kumari 
Seetiumma, daughter of the Hon. Eaja Gajapathi Eao, 
Member of the Legislative Council, Madras, with His High- 
ness Daji Eaj, Thakore*Saib of Wad whan. The bridegroom 
belongs to a ruling race of Eajputs. He was educated at the 
Eajkumar College at Eajkote, and in 1881 was invested 
with the entire control of the Government of Wadhwan. 
Last year His Highness paid a vjsit of soine months to 
Europe. He is said to take great personal interest in the 
affairs of his State. The bride is the elder daughter of the 
Hon. Eaja Gajapathi Eao, and grandniece of Mr.*G. L. 
"Nursing Eao, who has taken the greatest pains to secure for 
her a good education, and has given her a munificent dowry. 
The young lady has for several years had the advantage of 
instruction from an English lady. Latterly Miss Bolland, 
who remained with her till her marriage, assisted her in her 
studies. The ceremonies at the “ Mansion,” Nungumbankum, 
Madras, on the occasion of the wedding, appear to have been 
grand and striking. A large party assembled, including 
several European ladies, friends of the bride, who were 
allowed to witness the interesting scene from the “ upstairs 
verandah ” A series of entertainments were given after the 
marriage, and large sums were bestowed in parities. 


INDIAN INTELLIGENCE. 


On the occasion of the departure of Professor and Mrs. 
Monier Williams for England, aftor their late visit to India, an 
evening party was given at the Framjee Cowasjde Institute, 
Bombay, by Mr. and Mrs. Madhavardas Eaghufiathdas. A 
large number of native ladies and gentlemen were pJvgtmt. 
Songs in Gujerati and Marathi, with pianoforte accompaniment, 
were sung by some Parsi and Hindu ladies. Pundit Shyamaji 
Krishnavarma, who wa® also on the 4 point of leaving India, 
taking his wife with him, to return to Oxford, was present. 
The Hon. Lftr. Budroodin Tyabjee expressed the welcome of All 
present to the Professor, and their sympathy with his efforts in 
establishing the Indian Institute at Oxford.* Professor Monier 
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Williams in reply gave an account of the Institute* explaining 
that the chief object of his third visit to India had been to 
endeavour to induce the Government to found six scholarsBips 
of £200 a year each for deserving students from India, who 
will go through the Oxford University course under the direction 
of the Director of the Institute. The Professor read a letter 
which he had received from H.R.H. the Prince of Wales in 
approval of the scheme ; and, referring to his visit to Calcutta, 
he added, “ No sooner did Lord Riponf hear of my scholarship 
project, backed up as it was by several able letters written by 
some of my friends here, than he gave it his earnest attention. 
Nor was it long before he assured me of his entire sympathy 
and approval. I received also the most gratifying assurances of 
sympathy from Sir Auckland Colvin, the Hon. Mr. Gibbs, 
Sir Steuart Bayley, the Hon. Mr. Ilbert, and other members of 
the Executive Council. Suffice it to say that, after a long and 
careful deliberation, I laid my application before the Government, 
and I am happy now to be *able to read you a telegram I have just 
received from a distinguished member of the Viceroy’s Council 
(Sir Auckland Colvin) : — 4 Despatch goes home by this mail, 
proposing the six schol airships.’ ” Professor Monier Williams 
mentioned also that Sir James Fergusson had expressed a kind 
interest in the proposed scholarship plan, and he ended by 
explaining that he hoped the Library and Museum would be 
extensive and a useful addition to the Institute. 

The foundation-stone of the Bai Bhikhaiji, a new Parsi 
Girls’ School at Bombay, was laid, u on March 20th, by Mr. Framji 
Nusserwanji Patel, a gentleman who has largely exerted himself 
for the education of Parsi girls. We understand that Mr. 
Sorabjee Shapoorjoe Bengalee has given Rs. 50,000 towards the 
building expense. c 

Mr. Jumabhoy Laljee and his brothers, Hajeebhoy and 
Abdullabhoy, propose to build a hospital 1 in Cuteh, which will 
cost Rs. 10,000. The site has been granted by the Cutch State. 
Xheuexpenses incidental to working the hospital will also be 
borne by tfye State. The hospital will accommodate about 
twenty-five ip-patients, besides affording' relief to out-patients. 

JJfc# Maratha gives the following paragraph : — 

“We are glad to*' mention that Mr. Govind Baba Josbi, of 
Vasai, at present a servant of the Baroda State, has practically 
initiated f<he reform in Our marriage system by giving his 
Kokanastha daughter to a Deshastha bridegroom. One prac- 
tical reformer does more good than a thousand loud bikers.” 

The anaual distribution of prizes to the pupils of the Entally 
Municipal Aided Girls’ School, Calcutta, took place in March. 
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Mrs. Kenneth Stuart presided, and gave away the prizes, con- 
sisting of books and toys. The house was tastefully decorated 
witli* flags and foliage. This school stood first at the last 
Primary Scholarship Examination. It owes its existence to the 
exertions of Mrs. Murray, and to Baboo Koylas Ghunder Ghosh, 
Honorary Secretar} r , and Baboo Abinas Ohunder Roy, who have 
generously given the free use of a hall in their house for the school. 

The annual Conversazione of the Mahomed an Literary 
Society took place with dts usual success, owing to the un- 
wearied efforts of Nawab Abdul Luteef Khan Bahadoor. 
H.E. the Viceroy, the Lieutenant-GovernSr, and the Corn* 
mander-in-Chief were present, and, as before, a varied entertain- 
ment was carried out. 

Mr. and Mrs. K. N. Kabrajee gave lately a musical soiree 
at the Framjee Oowasjee Institute, which was very successful. 
H.E. the Governor and Miss Fergusson were among the 
guests. 

The Indian Spectator writes : — “The death of Professor K. 
L. Chhatre (of Poona) is a loss to science in India. Mr. Ohhatre 
rose to the highest position in the service from a very humble 
beginning. He was one of the most notable representatives of 
the doctrine of self-help, and owed everything to his talents and 
industry. As a citizen Mr. Chhatre was ever to the fore in 
promoting schemes of public usefulness. The Maratha com- 
munity lose in his death a member whose place .will not be 
adequately filled.” 

The twentieth Annual Meeting of the Uttarpara Hitakari 
Sabha was presided over by the# Hon. Dr. W. W. Hunter, and 
about 500 native gentlemen were present. ThyChairman spoke 
with the greatest sympathy, of the aims of the Society — “to 
educate the poor, to distribute medicine to the indigent sick, to 
support poor widows and orphans, to encourage female educa- 
tion/ J The latter is its main objoct, and it has been most 
energetically carried out by means of graded Examinations and' 
Scholaships, &c. One-third of the last year’s candidates Ctere 
married, who would probably, but for this Society, iave ceased 
to pursue their education, and many young widows had been 
induqed to study for the Examinations. Nearly fifty schoq|^)ad 
been examined in the year. 

vr — — — — 

PERSONAL INTELLIGENCE. 

At the close of the opening term of the Royal Agricul- 
tural College, Cirencester, the diplomas and prizes, &e., were 
distributed by Colonel Kingeeote, C.B. ,M.F. * Mr. Giris Chandra' 
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Bose, Bengal Scholar, was one of the successful candidates for 
the diploma. Mr. B. 0. Basu, Bengal Scholar, and Mr. P. R 
Mehta, received honourable mention. Mr. S. M. Ho^sain 
obtained Class Certificates of Honour in Chemistry, Veterinary, 
Bookkeeping and Levelling. 

Mr* Dadoba J. Mantri, of the London Hospital, has passed 
the Primary Examination in Anatomy and Physiology of the 
Royal College of Surgeons of England. 

Mr. E. Poonen, B.A., Madras, has passed the M.B. and C.M, 
Examination of the University of Aberdeen. 

‘r Mr. P. Parthasafcadhi Chetti has passed the Second Professional 
M.B. apd C.M. Examination of the University of Edinburgh. 

Mr. Maneekgee B. Dadabhoy has joined the Middle Temple. 

Mr. Dwarka Nath Ra/has taken the diploma of M.D. in the 
New York Medical College. The following paragraph appeared 
in the New York Tribune of March 18th: — “The name of the 
young Hindu who graduated at the Homoeopathic Medical 
College, on Thursday evening, should be printed Dwarka Nath 
R&y. He is a Brahmo. He obtained a diploma from an 
Allopathic College in England before studying^in this country. 
Before he returns to In&ia he intends to study m G-ermany ; in 
the meanwhile he has been appointed on the staff of physicians 
at the New York Homoeopathic Dispensary, where he will remain 
during the summer.” 

Arrivals . — Pundit Shyamaji Krishnavarma, B.A. Oxford, 
and his wife, from Bombay (the first Oujerati lady who has 
visited England). Khan Bahadur Bomanjee Sorabjee, late Acting 
Professor of Mathematics in the College of Science, Poona. 
•Mr. Maneckjee Byramjee Dadaffnoy, from Bombay. Mr. B. J. 
Padsha and Mr. xl. M. Chatterjee, from Bombay. 

Departure. — Mrs. D. D. Cama, with son and daughter, for 
Bombay. 

We acknowledge with thanks a Text-book of Deductive 
Logic for the use of Students, by P. K. Ray, D.Sc. (Lond. and 
Edin.), Processor of Logic and Philosophy, Dacca College. 
Calcutta, Thacker, Spink and Co., 1884. — A little Sketch- 
booj^f Literary Jottings, by Syud Abdur Iialiraan, Esq., 
Barri,ster-at-Law. Madras, 1883. — Regeneration of India, 
by Gopinath Sadashivji Hate, De\*an to the State of Palitana, 
Kathiawar. Bombay, 1883. 

We regret that we are obliged , owing to press of matter , to 
omit the continuation of Shornalata. 
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CHILD MARRIAGE IN INDIA. 


A Meeting of the National Indian Association was held 
on Monday afternoon, May 5th, at the Council Room, Exeter 
Hall, Strand, presided over by Sir William Muir, K.C.S.I. A 
Paper was read by Mr. Narendra Nath Mitra; on “ Child 
Marriage in India and its Remedy,”* and a useful discussion 
followed. Among those present on the occasion were Colonel 
R. M. Macdonald, Mr. C. f R. Lindsay, Surgeon-General 
Balfour, Mr. J. B. Knight, C.I.E., and lifts. Knight, Dr. 
Leitner, Mr. A. K. Settntf, Major-General Waddington, Mr. 
Martin Wood, and others interested in this important subject. 

The Chairman introduced Mr. Narendra Nath Mitra, who 
read the following Paper : — 

Sir William Muir, Ladies and Gentlemen, — I crave ^bur 
indulgence to listen to a few remarks, expressed m language 
feeble and imperfect, on a question of vital imporlmnce to the 
people of India, and which is one of the most interesting jtep ica 
of debate among social reformers in that* country. I think I 
may state, without fear of contradiction, that Indians in India 
are making rapid progregs, morally and politically ; bpt in my 
opinion they are not improving to the extent they should do. 
In order to prove this, I propose to point out some of the natural 
and social defects which stand in the way of our improvement, 
and to consider what are the duties of Goveijunent towards our 
* The Paper had reference mamly to Hindus,] 
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and how far the Government has fulfilled tbc^o 
|pas. With regard to our defects, I am sorry to say we have 
m many that I despair of suggesting any effectual means of 
' them. For instance, the people of the Bengal Presi- 

physically weak. This is a defect which we may, at 
fiS m^ht, think cannot be removed by any exercise of human 
ix$gk pP|ty. Nevertheless, I believe it can be partially removed 
by fhttfeiaSlg a stop to the growing evil of early marriage ; and it 
is with the view of bringing this remedy for the physical 
degeneration of our race prominently before my countrymen 
that I venture to address you on this occasion. 

Our people, whether Bengalee or of the N.W. Provinces, 
are very fond of enjoying 11 conjugal bliss.” No matter whether 
a person is in a position to marry or not, he must marry. He is 
of opinion that marriage is a necessit}^ and says, “ What is life 
without a wife?” and with a view to enjoy life he not only 
makes his life and that of his wife miserable, but that of his 
children too. But the enjoyment of conjugal bliss is not the 
sole aim of marriage. Qrthodox Hindus think that unless they 
leave behind them sons who are capable of offering food to 
their deceased souls they can never reach heaven. People, not 
only in India, but all the world over, are very anxious to secure, 
by all means in their power, an entrance into heaven after death ; 
and this would be a noble desire if they used the right means 
to attain salvation. Even in this country examples are not 
wanting where people commit direct outrages against the laws 
of the country under the influence of religious fanaticism. It 
is no wonder, therefore, that the people of India commit foolish 
acts under the influence of religious belief. I do not know 
whether our people got the idea from religion, or tradition, or 
popular belief ; but an orthodox Hindu believes that the 
forgiveness of his sins depends on the performance of some 
religious ceremonies, and that his future happiness depends 
upon his leaving sons behind him. I have known persons 
coming to our house to beg some money, that they might get 
married. I*, used to ask them how they would support their 
wivQgL- The answers which I received in all cases were the same ; 
namely, that their present lives were most wretched ; happiness 
was unknown to them, for they were terribly poor, but if 
they could leave sons behind them to offer food to their deceased 
apuls in heaven, they would rest satisfied. You may ask, If 
their object in marrying is to leave sons after their death, why 
do they not marry later? Early marriage of males in India 
among the lower classes is entirely unknown. That evil afflicts 
the society of the rich and middle classes only. Rich persons do 
not care at what age they marry thejr children ; for they know 
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4fr ey will have enough to live upon. Their motive for marrying 
tnJSr children is not a desire of appropriating the dowry or part 
thereof of the children; but their motive is, to form good 
connexion between their children and the relatives . of the 
bridegrooms, so that they may help their children afterwards, if 
they require help. But that is not the sole aim ; custom is the 
origin of early marriage. The middle classes marry their 
children early because* they love the dowry; secondly, they 
like to observe the custom; and, thirdly, they are anxious to 
form good connexions, as the rich classes do. Early mar- 
riage is, as a rule, unknown to poor and lower classes of 
people. In their humble position in life they are guided 
by more refined rules in their sofcial circles than we are. 
Their women enjoy the same amount of liberty as they do. 
Young men choose their own wives ; and soon after their 
marriage they live separately from their parents ; in no case do 
they remain as a burden to their parents, like the rich and the 
middle classes, after they are married. Though custom is the 
origin of early marriage, there are some minor points which 
must not bo overlooked ; for example, A mother marries her son 
with a viow to cherish her daughter-in-law, and to exchange 
presents with the parents of her daughter-in-law. The Brahmins, 
or the priestly caste, are also active agents in bringing about 
marriages, and they do it from interested motives; for they 
receive money and presents as remuneration for their services in 
performing the religious ceremonies. I may add here that 
some parents marry their children from the best of motives. 
They bond fide believe that ft is impossible for bachelors to 
lead a virtuous life ; so they marry their children, that they may 
not be led astray from virtue. In our country misconduct of a 
man or of a woman is the greatest sin ; therefore, they feel it a 
duty to prevent youpg persons from committing misconduct by 
all possible means. 

Early marriage is the greatest curse in our society. We 
have seen students full of energy, full of enthusiasm in phblic 
movements, ready to sacrifice all they possess for flhe benefit of 
the public. But what are their physical and mental conditions 
after they are married? The student who was bef3*o his 
marriage a strong advocate of improving the condition of 
the people and for establishing reforms ; who was most 
eager to remove the social' anomalies with which our society 
is heavily clogged ; who used to take a prominent part in 
getting up public meetings, and who delivered vigorous 
speeches fov the redress of various grievances; who boldly 
pointed out the defects in the administration of public affairs, 
has now become altogether spiritless, after enjoying" two or 
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three years of conjugal bliss! He now laughs at the idea,. :£ 
politics. He thinks all effort for social regeneration, or for 
removing of political grievances, a farce. He thinks now that 
his past life was a life of j uvenile blunders, and his aspirations 
were vain shadows. His highest aim in life now is, to secure 
for himself a clerkship of 25 Its. per month, so that he may 
provide food for his wife and children. The people of India 
fail to attain redress of their grievance^ from half-heartedness ; 
and that is again due mainly to early marriage, which is the 
chief cause of failure in all attempts for the social regeneration 
of our society. 

Ladies and ' gentlemen,, there is another important phase 
of the question. Trades and manufactures are comparatively 
little known and practised among our people, and you know 
they are the chief means of enriching a country. In India, 
more than half the population are terribly poor ; less than one- 
twentieth of the population are rich ; the rest form the middle 
and lower class ; a great majority of the population living in 
dire poverty. And what is the cause of it? One, if not the 
chief cause, is the neglect of manufactures and commerce. The 
people of our country will never prosper until they roalize the 
value of the raw material which the country produces in such 
rich abundance, and learn the various processes of manufacture 
by which they are converted into marketable commodities. But 
how are they to learn in the absence of any institution for that 
purpose ? But even if the meaus of teaching were provided, 
the people are hardly in a position to take advantage of them, 
for they are in immediate need of an iucome ; owing to their 
early marriages, tney are physically worse on that account, and 
they cannot spare the time to learn any profession which 
requires long application. You may ask whose fault it is that 
there are no institutions in India fur teachihg practical work, the 
Government’s or ours ? 1 am of opinion that the fault is mostly 

our# and partly that of the Government. In Bengal, a country 
which is tlij-ee times the size of the United Kingdom, there is 
but one Government institution for instruction in practical 
wor^fL. I was told by some friends of mine that the rules of 
that place were so ^ringent that they were meant practically 
to exclude all the native students from the benefits of its 
instruction.* I wish I® could see any prospect of my own 
countrymen coming forward to help themselves in the intro- 
duction of trades and manufactures without the help of the 
Government. But there aijp social evils to be removed ere 
much progress can bo looked for; and I do not think that this 

, 4 We understand, however, that three-fourths of the students are 

natives. — E d. 
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be aceomplisbed without direct or indirect aid of the 
Government. 

Our society in India is not in a position to make rules for 
the governing of all classes of people; and if it were, rules 
without coercive laws to back them would be inoperative. 
There are in India hundreds of castes, and each caste has 
practically, though not theoretically, its own religion. For 
instance, the customs vtfiich are observed by a Kaesta of one 
order as holy and sanctified by usage, are not observed by n 
Kaesta of another order, who regards them as unholy and 
irreligious. The difference between two different castes is so 
vast that* I cannot in this short paper describe it. Therefore, 
it is impossible to prescribe rules for the governing of all 
classes in their social affairs which shall not touch the 
prejudice of one caste or the other. The difficulty can be solved 
only by tho interference of the Government, I will now try to 
show in what way this interference may be effocted with 
advantage. In my opinion we should ourselves establish in- 
stitutions for instruction in scientific agriculture, manufactures, 
and jneehanical arts. Let such institutions be for the un- 
married only who are physically lit for work. In the present 
condition of things there would be few students for such in- 
stitutions, for thore are very few unmarriod persons. In order 
to put a stop to early marriage we must seek aid from the 
Government. It is true the Government is pledgod not to 
interfere with the religious or social customs of the people ; 
but has it at the same time pledged itself to do nothing that 
is beneficial to the people ? * Certainly noi. All that the 
Government has promised* is, not to interfere ^vith such of the 
religious or social customs *of the nativos of India as are not 
injurious to themselves. It would be absurd to say that the 
Government never interfered with our social customs. Infanti- 
cide and suttee, both of which wore supposed to be religious 
customs, were put down by the strong hand of Government^ 

The conclusion, therefore, is, that the Government can in- 
terfere with such of our social or religious cusjjems as are 
monstrously absurd and injurious to the community without 
breaking their pledge of religious neutrality. This c!fh be 
easily understood by educated men, but to the masses it will 
not be clear; therefore, the Government should put a stop to 
early marriage by indirect means. The Government 6an, with- 
out the fear of wounding the feelings of the orthodox, enact 
that students under a certain age, if married, shall be excluded 
from the benefits of University examination. If this were 
done students would not marry un^l thety had taken their 
degrees, and would be free, still unmarried, to enter institutions 
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for practical training. Early marriage is the strongest bander 
in file way of improvement. Girls are married between 1 ten 
and fourteen, and young men between eighteen and twenty. 
There is very little love-making in the marriages of our 
countrymen ; they are married at an age when they can exercise 
no discretion in so important a step. Guardians find brides for 
the boys and husbands for the girls ; and love comes, if at all, 
after marriage. I know hundreds of fuses in which Brahmins 
have been ruined by the expenses attendant on marriage, and 
pot only. Brahmins, but people of other castes ; and I doubt not 
that millions of rupees are thus spent annually with little 
benefit to the people, and none at all, either in this life or the 
next, to those who spend them. 

The second bar to Indian progress is the caste system; it 
alone prevents our countrymen from uniting for their common 
good. I am happy to say that its power is rapidly declining. 
Educated and enlightened people have no respect for caste. 

I am a Hindu Radical reformer. I know little of the 
customs of my Mohammedan fellow-countrymen. I hope some 
Mohammedan gentleman here will be good enough to enlighten 
us respecting them. In ancient times there were various castes, 
as there are now. People wero more prosperous then, and some 
attribute that prosperity to the existence of caste, and say it 
was the cause of our ancient civilization. It is not, however, 
difficult to conceive that the system which promoted civilization 
in ancient times is now injurious to progress. Manu, the 
Hindu law- giver, framed laws suited to the requirements of an 
ancient people ; but time and altered circumstances now demand 
the framing of rflw laws for the guidance of Hindus. 

Those of our countrymen who have truly benefited by 
English education have no regard for caste. They most re- 
luctantly observe some customs which thqy know to be absurd 
and injurious. They would, therefore, hail gladly any action 
on the part of the Government tending to put down some of 
theS* injurious customs. Such coercive measures would furnish 
our shy reformers with a pretext for renouncing those customs 
which they how lack the courage to abandon. 

Ba;: the liberal and educated section of the community no 
opposition would be 4 offered to such coercive measures. The 
Conservatives, the majority of whom are ignorant and unen- 
lightened* might offer d feeble opposition ; but should the 
Goverment, through fear of opposition from the ignorant 
population, give up the noble idea of doing good tb millions of 
people who are anxiously waiting for such beneficial interference? 
That no formidable opposition is to be looked for even from 
the ignorant and unenlightened may be inferred from the fact 
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that no remonstrance was raised in India (except by a few 
Bengalee gentlemen) when suttee was put down. 

“Roughly speaking,” says our most esteemed countryman, 
Mr. Surendra Nath Banerjeo, “England’s duties to India are 
three; viz.: ( 1 ) To help towards the eradication of those 
evils which afflict Indian society ; ( 2 ) to help in the formation of 
a manly, energetic, self-reliant Indian character; (3) to introduce 
the art of self-government in India.” 

I have already mentioned to you the two great social evils 
which afflict our society ; viz., early marriage and the caste 
system ; and the Government has takon no practical steps to 
remove those evils. It may be said that the Government has 
introduced the system of English education, and that it is thus 
creating a gradual revolution in our social circles, and that by 
this means in time the evils wilt be removed. But I ask, 
Should the Government depend only on indirect means, or 
should it not resort to direct and sure means ? 

Those who defend the Government for its non-interference 
with religion may say that the State has nothing to do with the 
Indian social questions. Well, I ask yflu, What is the policy of 
the State in this country ? Does it not pay as much attention to 
social as to political questions? For instance, “ The housing of 
the poor” is a purely social question ; but the State is dealing 
with it in the same manner as if it had been a political 
question. Why, then, should not the Indian Government 
follow the example of the Home Government? It may be said 
that the people and the Government are two distinct bodies in 
India ; in other words, that tht^ Government of India does not 
take the same interest in the people of Iridjt that the Home 
Government takes in the •people of England ; that is, the 
Government of India has no sympathy with the people. Ladies 
and gentlemen, are 3 'pu ready to accept this statement ? 

Some of my friends have remarked to me, that for the 
Government to interfere in our social customs, would be forcing 
civilization upon a nation. For the life of me 1 can see no 
reason why the Government should not do it. Thfire is not a 
country on the face of the earth where the Govefnment does 
not, either arbitrarily or with the consent of a majority ’•fcf its 
people, frame laws for social as well as for political purposes. 
Why should India bo an exception to this rule? 

Now if, after havirg heard all # my arguments, * you still 
think that the Government should not interfere with the social 
customs of* the people, I have to suggest an alternative 
measure against which there can be no reasonable objection. 
It is, that the Syndicates of the Calcutta and other Universities 
should make such rules as would Exclude students who will 
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marry at an early age from the benefits of University examina- 
tion. The Syndicate is a body of men composed of Government 
officials and private gentlemen. It is a sort of yuan-Govern- 
ment; therefore, the rules framed by the Syndicate are not 
made by Government. Any rule passed by the Syndicate for 
the students is something like a rule passed by the people at 
large. * 

1 beg permission to repeat here tnafc our countrymen are 
ripe for reform as to early marriage, but that no rules can be 
framed by them that shall suit all castes ; and, therefore, co- 
ercive measures () are needed to effect reforms. If, therefore, you 
think that Government sheuld not interfere in this matter, I beg 
to submit the following suggestion: — That, in view of the 
growing evil of early marriage in India, the Syndicates of all 
the Universities in India should be moved to onact that students 
under tho age of twenty-two who shall be married after the 
passing of this Act shall be excluded from tho benefits of 
University examination, and that this rule shall come into force 
two years after it shall fcave been passed. 

Mr. Lalmoiiun Ghosh opened the discussion by saying 
that he had listened with great interest to the Paper. It was 
a pleasant and welcome change to him to be now and again 
called away from stirring debates and to be aide to take part 
in more peaceful discussions upon subjects as to which there 
was more or less agreement, and in discussions that were 
animated by kindly and friendly. feelings. Nevertheless, lie had 
his doubts as to^bow far the discussion of these purely social 
questions in England might be calculated to produce any very 
useful results. He did not in the least degree. undervalue the 
importance of the sympathy of English fijends. Genuine sym- 
pathy went a long way, and was to be distinguished from 
that verbal sympathy which in speech and print, under the 
pretence of lending a friendly hand, conveyed covert attacks 
on the people it pretended to befriend. lie could, however, offer 
congratulations on the manner in which the subject had been 
introduced, because pn dealing with even admitted evils in 
social customs it was necessary to remember when and how 
they had.come into existence, and to have some regard to the 
traditions and prejudices of the people. These things had 
been kept well in mind by the lecturer. Quito apart from 
that, he was prepared to say that the subject was one the 
importance of which it was impossible to exaggerate. Looked 
at from whatever point 1 of view, whether that "of the social 
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reidftner or that of the patriot, there was no other subject 
which more deserved the anxious consideration of the people 
of India. The only doubt he had as to the utility of such dis- 
cussions in this country arose from a very strong conviction, 
that in regard to social reforms dependence must be placed 
mainly and almost wholly upon the people of India themselves. 
It was possible to go a little too fast, and to shock the feelings 
and prejudices of the less advanced among the people of 
India. There was a certain amount of Conservatism which* 
the social reformer, no less than the political reformer, must 
always be prepared to deal with tenderly. An illustration 
was furnished by Isaac Walton's advice to the angler to put 
a live bait upon a hook tenderly and affectionately, as though 
he loved it. If care was taken not to shock the prejudices of 
the less advanced among the people of India by ill-considered 
and imprudent steps in the direction of social reforms, they 
would be achieved in course of time. But it was possible to 
retard them by incautious steps, whicl? would array in oppo- 
sition the conservative elements of the country. It was 
possible that mistakes might be committed by the less cau- 
tious among reformers which might have the effect of throwing 
the country back a quarter of a century. He could well 
conceive that in certain circumstances some of the more 
conservative elements of Hindoo society, some of his distin- 
guished fellow-countrymen wo^ld feel inclined to say, almost 
in the words which Voltaire puts into the youth of one of 

his heioes . g(Jxe dangereftx, qui veut tout asservir 

S’il ri>gne dans I’Kurope, ici doit obeir.” 

He was anxious that they should not say so. For himself," 
he was of the mind, not of the hero of the poem, but rather of 
the captive lady who wished for a state of society in which 
woman should reign supreme : 

st Compagnes d’un epoux et reines en tons lieux." 

These were his sentiments ; and in seeking to giv6 effect to 
them he was anxious not to shock the prejudices of the less 
advanced of his fellow-countrymen, Irtit to carry theip gradu- 
ally with him in every effort. He could not coincide entirely 
with the views expressed as to the policy or desirability of the 
Government or the Legislature interfering ; on that point he 
must differ fropi the author of the paper. But»if the Universities 
could help the cause by some well-considered rules, lie should 
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not object, because the rules would be made by an acadeffiic, 
and to some extent a popular body, which would be carrying 
out a popular wish. But he should be sorry to 3ee the Govern- 
ment or the Legislature interfering in purely social matters, 
however much he might wish for reform. With these qualifi- 
cations the paper deserved to be read and pondered by every 
well-wisher of India. r 

Pandit Bisiian Narayan Dar referred to the motives 
’ which led to early marriages. He considered that these were, 
firstly, vanity on the part of parents ; secondly, the gratifica- 
tion of the betrothed and thirdly, social honours. He 
belonged to the class among whom early marriages prevailed, 
among whom boys and girls were married at the ages of five 
and six. These marriages were not arranged by parents, he 
thought, from any love for their children ; very often they 
simply desired fame and social position. Sometimes hundreds 
and thousands of rupees were spent upon marriages, not 
with any view of ckring good to the children, but simply 
that the parents may be talked of in their society, and that 
the people may honour them. In this way they seek to pro- 
mote their own happiness, and they spend money which would 
be much better expended in the education of their children. 
This subject of early marriages had been again and again dis- 
cussed in India ; many lectures had been delivered upou it in 
almost every part of India ; ajul, so far as he knew, the only 
answer which ^had come from the conservative members of 
society, from those who upheld fhe custom, was, firstly, that 
early marriages safeguarded the morals of the children, and 
secondly, that it was a religious command. As for the 
religious command he would not say anything about it, because 
the Association did not interfere with any thing religious. As 
regai ded safeguarding the morals of the children, that could be 
well dismissed. He did not see that there was anything in 
early marriage which acted as a safety-valve for the morals of 
bojl? and. girls. It \yas often the case that the subjects of these 
early marriages were very unhappy in after-life, and many 
evil results often followed to both boy and girl. The boy 
generally suffered ill-health; and * marriage was often an 
obstacle to his future progress. A young man might wish to 
come to England to study law or medicine ; but, if he. were 
already yoked, liqmust either leave his wife or remain in India. 
There was another aspect of the matter which Was worth con- 
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siderlttion. In their youth children were threatened by their 
parents that if they behaved badly, if they did not act in 
accordance with the wishes of their parents, the latter would 
notr get them married. The threat was used when children 
were misbehaving themselves ; the result was that when a boy 
was married he felt as if he were relieved from the risk of and 
the liability to a social punishment and disgrace ; he thought 
he had attained a proper social position, which gave him the 
right to do anything he liked. This was often the case in the* 
classes of society with whose customs he was conversant. The 
evil consequences of early marriage that were suffered by boys 
were also felt indirectly and in other forms by the girls. Then, 
especially in relation to their mothers -in -law, the position of 
the girls after marriage was a very delicate one. She had to 
please her husband on the one hand, and her mother-in-law on 
the other. When a boy of ten or twelve was married, and was 
dependent on his parents, prudence. often dictated to the girl- 
wife that she should mind her mother-in-law rather than her 
husband ; she often incurred hatred of her husband in order 
to please her mother-in-law, and even in that case it was 
seldom that the mother-in-law was pleased with the daughter- 
in-law. It would be diflieult to imagine the misery that was 
due to the ill-treatment of daugliters-in-law by mothers-in-law. 
The efforts to find a remedy, however, for these evils must 
come from within and not from without. The Government 
could have very little to do with social and domestic reforms. 
The natives of India must* reform themselves. They knew 
their evils and their miseries better than the English people 
did ; and it would be better that by independent self-help 
they should do all they could to remove those evils. 

Mr. Kiushnalal Datta said the evil existed, and utjpss 
and until it could be removed nothing could be done for the 
material, social, moral, or political improvement of Jndia. One 
of the causes of child marriage was the extreme poverty q£tlie 
people, however strange this might appear. When a poor 
cultivator of the soil had an infant girl, he looked upon the 
child as a chattel to behold; and ha looked forward to the 
money to be obtained from the bridegroom, to furnish him 
with the means of obtaining implements, or whatever he 
might require, for the purposes of cultivation. This was a sad 
fact. In his own country (Bengal) the labouring classes were 
deplorably destitute, and they marrieef their daughters because 
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they got money. He considered that any attempt to bring 
about change by legislation would probably retard social 
progress ; but young natives who had obtained English educa- 
tion may do much in the matter. » 

Mr, Lalla Piyare Lal said he was fully alive to the evils 
resulting from the custom of early marriage, and to the mis- 
chief wrought to India, which was thereby kept from taking 
its place among the civilised nations of the present day. The 
♦custom interfered with the progress of India, socially, morally, 
and intellectually ; but for all that he was not for adopting 
harsh measures to restrict it. To invite the help of Government 
to put these customs down would create a revolution in 
Indian society. Native customs were sanctioned by religion, 
and this was the case with child marriage. Ideas of reform 
were entertained by young men who had received English 
education, and the number of such were very small at present, 
compared with the number of conservative gentlemen who 
cherished these customs as they cherished anything dear to 
them. Therefore . to propose to effect an alteration through 
the action of the Government would be to create a serious 
disturbance in that class of persons. To ask the Syndicates 
of Universities to prevent married students going up for 
examination would be to punish one man for the guilt of 
another, because the. students were not responsible for the 
marriages having been performed. A consequence of such a 
step would be retard the progress of education, which was 
slow enough already ; for out of ojie hundred students ninety 
would be married when they went up for examination, and 
if they could not present themselves they would not go on with 
their studies. Attempts to put down such customs must 
come from within. 

"Mr. ItOSHAN Lal said he should like to appeal to the 
feelings of those who had been victimised by the custom of 
early marriages. Not the least sad result of early marriages 
was fne number and. the condition of widows. It was not un- 
common to marry children at the early age of five. If the boy 
died soon after the marriage, the girl saw the parents weeping 
and tearing their hair. The poor innocent child did not realise 
the calamity that had befallen her. According to .custom, they 
were obliged to strip her of jewels ; the poor thing, thinking 
she had committed some crime, would ask, “ What have I done, 
that you strip me of tall my jewels which you gave me 
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recently ? ” and her pitiable condition would move the stoniest 
heart. As time passed she realised the truth, and her condition 
was the most miserable one could imagine. She was not 
allowed to remain at her. parents; she was obliged, when she 
came of age, to go to her mother-in-law, and she expected 
nothing but ill-treatment and cruelty. Believing the doctrine 
of the transmigration of souls, the mother-in-law reproaches 
the girl with being the cause of the death of her son, through 
her having done wrong in some past age ; and the poor thin£ 
is so affected by these reproaches that she must wish that 
the earth would open and swallow her up I this was but a 
feeble statement of the truth of many a sad story, which would 
move all who could hear it to tears. He was only repeating 
what had been told him by those who had experienced these 
sufferings. Was it not the duty of the Government to stretch 
out a helping hand to those who were thus helpless and 
hopeless, whose voices were stifled within the walls of the 
zenana, where they were as birds in c<'!ges ? These might well 
say that it would have been better had suttee been continued, 
because in that case they would have suffered only a few 
minutes torture ; but now they were obliged to suffer through 
life a torture worse than death. There were those present 
who had witnessed this suffering, and who could confirm the 
truth of what he said. It was all very well to say that the 
interference of the Government would not lessen but would 
aggravate the evil ; but the uneducated mas Jus of the people 
of India might be said to he believers in the divine right’ of 
the king, or the wisdom of authority ; and if legislation were 
proposed, and if it was found that it did not provoke the 
opposition of the enlightened men of ' the country, the people 
were perfectly ready to avail themselves of any ple^for 
increasing the happiness of their children. The suffering 
widows could not understand how it was that* they were 
governed by one of their own sex, who did not alter thei^ con- 
dition. When suttee was abolished, it *vas not in the least 
authorised by the religious law ; none the less it was looked 
upon as a divine institution, just as ehild marriage is. Lord 
William Bentinck knew*it was his duty not to allow widows 
to suffer death ; he was equal to the task, and abolished the 
custom ; he left it to his successors to do away with the evil 
results which followed its abolition. It w*ys reasonably hoped 
that the Government would take sonle measures to ameliorate 
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the condition of widows. The people of India, as far as he #as 
acquainted with their disposition, would not in the least oppose 
such a measure, because the ignorant masses practically 
believed in the divine right of the king, and the educated as a 
rule would sympathise with the object. The manner in which 
the people acquiesced in the abolition of suttee and of infanticide 
illustrated their confiding disposition fci the divine right of the 
king or of the Government, and furnished reason for believing 
that they would readily acquiesce in the abolition of their bad 
social customs., 

Mr. S. Sajibadhjcaky* said that when he was at college 
there were a number of youths who were compelled to give up 
studies because their early marriage had deprived them of the 
means of continuing them. Pressure was put upon him by his 
parents to marry early, and to avoid that pressure he went 
to Calcutta, where he met with gentlemen who encouraged 
and assisted him. After that lie left [Bengal for the Punjab ; 
there he maintained hiS position, and lie was finally admitted 
into a Government School, and passed his examination. He 
condemned early marriages with all his heart; the custom of 
early marriage was one of the greatest drawbacks of India. 
There were many who on account of early marriage could not 
prosecute their studies as they ought to do. He wished some- 
thing could he done in the way of prohibition. It was solely 
because he was not married that he was able to continue his 
studies under averse circumstances, and to avail himself of 
the assistance of friends. There was a gentleman present 
(Dr. Leitner) to whom his thanks were due for the help he 
had received. 

Surgeon- General Balfoujr called the attention of the 
meofmg to the facts, in regard to widows in India, as shown 
by the census of 1881. There are nearly a million of widows 
and widowers in India, but far more widows than widowers; 
and gne reason for this is, that Hindoos as a rule, andf also 
Mahometans, object to the re-marrying of their widows. Put 
another cause of the excess of widows arises from the Hindu 
practice ql’ marrying infant girls to grown-up men, many of 
the men even far advanced in years. The census report 
shows that among the widowers and widows ♦ there were 
24,000 boys and 78,000 girls under nine years of age; between 
ten and fourteen there were 75,000 boys and 207,000 girls ; 
between fifteen and nineteen there were 181,000 males and 
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862,000 females. Altogetlier there were over (300,000 already 
widows who ought never to have been married. The publicity 
of these facts would assist in drawing attention to the sub- 
ject. The population of British India, as shown by the 
census report, was 253,891,821 ; viz. : 129.941,851 males, 
and 123,949,970 females. The widowers were 5,69.1,987, and 
the widows 20,928,626.| Up to the age of nineteen years the 
widowed state was as under: 
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Several of the gentlemen from India who have spoken 
have alluded to this infant marrying as a custom which the 
people have fallen into. No one lias mentioned that it has 
been the result of the teaching by the? brail m an i cal caste of a 
physiological doctrine, which, if honestly carried out, should 
induce them to have every widow re-married. Perhaps if 
these two points were made known to the people of India, the 
Hindus, at least, would cease to have infant marriages, and 
would encourage re-marriage. The aboriginal non-Aryan 
races have not followed the teaching of the Brahmans, and it 
is little creditable to JVIuham # uuidans that they should have 
imitated the Brahmans in this very objectionable practice. 

The Chairman (Sir William Mum) said he could not agree 
with Mr. Lalmohun Chose in thinking that external help was 
of no avail in advancing the settlement in India of the sub- 
ject under discussion. Advice and sympathy would not be 
without their effect, upon the people of India. The symyjjthy 
of America even had been brought to bear usefully upon this 
deeply important question. Not long ago a body £f American 
ladle's, who had heard of the evils resulting from the custom 
of infant marriage in India,, sent a petitjpn on the subject to 
the Queen, which petition was duly presented to Her Majesty 
by the Secretary of State. But wk%t could tl^e Queen do '( 
lie knew that Her Mfljesty lelt most deeply the* evils re- 
sulting from the system of early marriages in India; but a 
feeling of personal sympathy was a very different matter 
from the interposition of Government prohibition in respect 
of these infant marriages. The arMogies which had been 

y 2 
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quoted of Suttee and Infanticide were quite wide of the 
mark. In those cases there was absolute murder, and there- 
fore there was every justification for putting down such 
horrid rites by the iron hand of the law. But Government 
interference in a matter like that of early marriages was 
quite a different thing. Was the Government to make it 
penal for children to be betrothed in their early years ; and if 
so, what penalty could they enforce ? In social customs people 
would not brook interference beyond a certain point, and there- 
fore it would ba impossible at present to bring in any law for 
that purpose. Nor were the usages of long centuries to be 
rudely set aside by the criminal law. Public opinion must 
precede any penal provisions ; and the efforts of reformers 
should be set to moulding public opinion upon a wholesome 
type. There was one thing, however, which the law might 
do, and that was to stipulate that betrothals made in tender 
years by third parties should not be enforced as contracts 
demanding specific performance unless there was a ratification 
of the betrothal by the principal contracting parties after they 
had arrived at maturer years. He would mention one case as 
showing the harsh operation of the law as it might be construed 
at present. In the district of Bijnore measures had been 
introduced by Government to check the custom of infanticide. 
There was one tribe in the Bijnore district which had 
abandoned the custom of infanticide, and would have no 
dealings with another tribe which continued it. To mark 
their sense of abhorrence at the custom, they refused to give 
their daughters in marriage to this other tribe. It so 
happened, however, that several betrothals had already 
taken place, and an action was brought to enforce specific 
performance of one of these by the third parties to the con- 
tract. The judge who tried the case — a native judge, he be- 
lieved — felt diimself bound to uphold the contract. The deci- 
sion v^as ultimately overruled by the Superior Court, but still 
it was very sad that* there should be a possibility of a con- 
tract entered into by third parties on behalf of infants being 
enforced at law. It liiight be possible now to modify 
the law in the way of requiring a further ratification of 
such contracts before they could be enforced in Courts of 
Justice. Anyhow, these were very delicate matters for the 
Legislature, or for <any Government, whether native or Eng- 
lish, to interfere with. What the opponents of the custom 
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of infant marriages should do was to try and move public 
opinion. They should not content themselves with harangu- 
ing audiences in England, but should also let it be known 
throughout the length and breadth of India how strongly they 
reprobated the custom, and how firmly they held the opinion 
that infant marriages enforced in maturer years were incom- 
patible with justice, propriety, and matrimonial happiness. 
It was to public opinion that they must look for the remedy, 
and in these days public opinion moved so rapidly in India 
that they need not be disheartened in their attempts to eradi- 
cate the custom, notwithstanding the fact that it had taken 
such deep root. He had lately seen a remarkable monthly 
paper called the Social Reformer and Marriage Advertiser ; 
published at Lahore, from which it appeared that widow 
marriage was on the increase, and that practical efforts were 
being made to weaken the sway of hurtful customs. The 
Chairman concluded by saying thafr he did not think the 
suggestion which had been put forward to debar all students 
who married before the age of twenty-two from the benefits 
of college examinations was a practical one. The reform 
must come from within, — from the people themselves. It 
might be slow, but it need not on that account be the less 
sure. Sudden social changes involved serious risks to the 
moral well-being of the people. Let those who advocated 
the change set the example themselves, arid show in their 
own households the excellency of it, and so^lie reform would 
take root and spread. And he trusted that the present meet- 
ing would tend in that direction. 

The proceedings* terminated with a vote of thanks to the 
Chairman, moved by Colonel R. M. Macdonald, seconded by 
Dr. Leitnek, and carried unanimously. 


REPORT OF THE INDIAN EDUCATION 
COMMISSION CRITICISED. 


There are two sides to every question, and one aspect 
from which the Report of the Indian Education Commission 
can be viewed has been admirably stated by Sir Alexander 
Arbuthnot in the last number of this Journal . It is, how- 
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ever, only fair that another view should now be given, ths rtTiT 
may be seen how different minds regard the same set of 
facts. Sir Alexander Arbuthnot has looked at the matter 
from a Departmental point of view, and has shown the great 
work which has been accomplished by the Education Depart- 
ment in India. He is perfectly accurate in his statements. 
If we survey the labours of the department we shall be 
astonished at the vast educational machinery it has called 
into existence, the energy with which it has worked, the 
number of children it instructs, and the quality of the edu- 
cation it gives. There can he no question that the mass of 
the officers in the Education Department are thoroughly able 
and earnest men, who administer the education policy of the 
Indian Govermnerit with praiseworthy diligence. It is the 
system which, they may be heroically striving to administer 
which is ope, n to question. That system has had a fair trial, 
and has been found wanting, because ft is unnecessarily 
expensive and denationalizing. The result of the Anglicized 
instruction given has been to raise a host of semi-educated 
men, who are. diverted from the proper industries of their 
country ; and there being no occupation for so numerous a 
class in the present undeveloped state of India, they all look 
to Government employ for the means of subsistence. Only 
a limited number can obtain Government appointments, and 
still fewer can get the posts thgy think their talents deserve ; 
the inevitable consequence is a wide-spread feeling of dissatis- 
faction, even amounting to disaffection. This is not a matter 
for argument; it is notorious, and has been long deplored. It 
was a recognition of this unsatisfactory state of the education 
question which led to the formation of the very Commission 
the Jleport of which I am about to comment on. 

At has been long seen that the only fitting remedy for the 
present miiooked-for state of things is a wide extension of 
primary and secondary education, and the deepening and 
improving of high education among those who are likely to 
make any real use oi it. No one has ever dreamt of reducing 
or throwing any obstacle in the way of high education ; but 
many wKo have seriously reflected da the present condition 
of India have recognized the urgent need of raisjng the mass 
of the people a little nearer to the level of the institutions by 
which they are governed. The only reason ever assigned for 
not doing so is tne expense of carrying it out ; hence, the 
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real problem before the mind of educationists is, not the 
object to be achieved, but the way to achieve it. It is a 
question of money. The country cannot be more highly 
taxed for this purpose, either by an honest increase of the 
general revenue, or by the eye-darkening expedient of a local 
cess. The most expensive and least practically important 
portion of the present System is the superintending agency. 
It is obvious that the only use of Directorships and Inspec- 
torships is, to see that the sums of money granted are properly 
expended. If the zeal, capacity, and honesty of every 
instructor could be implicitly relied on, the whole of that 
expensive machinery could be done away with, and the funds 
devoted to its maintenance would be liberated. The problem 
which the Commission had to discuss was, IIow to alter , 
improve, and cheapen the present system, with the view of 
extending education without increasing the burdens of the 
people. The Report when examined J'rom this stand-point is 
dismally unsatisfying ; and it is not too much to say that 
the Commissioners seem to have failed to recognize the real 
gist of the matter submitted to their deliberations. Of their 
lieport, in this respect, it may with truth be said that “ the 
mountains have laboured ” with the proverbial result. The 
little mouse has come forth, after tw r o years of prodigious 
“ boil and bubble, toil and trouble ; ” and although, like the 
frog in the fable, it endeavoufs to inflate itsglf to bovine pro- 
portions, its real insignificance is painfull}* apparent to any 
one accustomed to plunge beneath the surface of a flood of 
words to extract the grain of practical wisdom which the 
torrent covers. 

Let us see what has taken place. Twenty-two " wise men 
of the East ” have been called together by the Indian Gwern- 
ment to sit in judgment on the educational ipachinery of 
India, and to make suggestions for the wider spread of know- 
ledge in that land “ flowing with milk and honey.” %The§e 
Commissioners have had extraordinary* powers conferred on 
them, in the exercise of which they have transferred their 
operations from place # to place, and have summoned before 
themselves any whom they pleased to question and cross- 
question oA all points connected with education. Two years 
of time have been spent upon the process, and a liberal 
purse has been freely indented upnn. Now what has been 
produced in return for Ijhis labour and expense ? Well ; 716 
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pages of Eeport, and about 3,000 pages of evidence on whiclr 
the Eeport is supposed to be founded. , If the value were to 
be measured by bulk, there is some reason to be contented 
with the out-come, or, as miners would say, with the “out- 
put ; ” but if the standard of value is to be sought in the 
measure of improvement proposed, then we have good cause 
to express even angry discontent with^the fragments of relief 
recommended by the Indian Education Commission. 

The real pith of the Eeport, in a single sentence, is this, 
that higher education be handed over to the Universities, and 
lower educatioil to Local Boards. In these recommendations 
I heartily concur with the Commissioners ; and had they laid 
down these plain principles as a fundamental basis, and had 
they confined the rest of their Eeport to the practical details 
by which this wise policy could best be carried out, unstinted 
praise must have crowned their efforts. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, the wisdom of giving increased power to the Universities, 
and of conferring a certain jurisdiction in elementary educa- 
tional matters on Local Boards, seems to have been forced on 
unwilling ears, and was accepted only from the impossibility 
of ignoring the consentient demand of the evidence for some- 
thing of the kind, and the desirability of suggesting some 
changes to justify the coming together of the Commission. 

But these recommendations have this unpleasant conse- 
quence, that if higher education be handed over to the 
Universities and n !ower education to Local Committees, what 
becomes of the ‘Education Department? “Othello’s occu- 
pation \s gone ; ” the I )epartment has no longer a raison 
d'etre , and should, as a corollary, cease to exist. But now 
comes the advantage of this “gift of words,” these lengthy 
prosings, these sub-divisions, and arguments, and statements, 
and Counter-statements, and exceptions, and limitations, and 
hopes, and fears, and details various and minute; all this 
niceness of 1 discrimination and delicacy of manipulation is 
for tht simple purpose of creating work for a Department the 
real use of which has passed away. 

In truth it must be admitted that the constitution of the 
Commission did not favour any other result ; and this is the 
only point to which I take exception in Sir Alexander 
Arbuthnot’s paper. He is of opinion that “no exception can 
be taken to the composition of the Commission,” whereas, to 
my conception, a more dexterously packed body could hardly 
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Have been got together. Of the twenty-two gentlemen who 
composed it no less than nine are themselves officers of the 
Education Department ; five others are Government officials, 
two of whom were formerly in that Department; while of 
the remaining eight quasi-independent members some were 
known supporters of things as they are, while others knew 
nothing at all on the subject. Thus it will be seen that the 
Department had at all times a good voting majority ; there 
being fifteen or sixteen of the twenty -two who, from esprit de 
corps or natural inclination, might always be relied on to 
support Departmental ideas. 

As it is given to few to be ambitious of self-effacement, 
the very constitution of the Commission saved the Depart- 
ment. With a candour which deserves commendation, the 
Commissioners tell us, on p. 317 of tlieir Report, that four 
principal suggestions were pressed upon their notice by 
witnesses as the basis for real educational improvement. 
These four suggestions were — (1) that a Consulting Board 
be associated with the Director of Public Instruction in each 
province ; (2) that a portion of the control in educational 
affairs be transferred to the Universities ; (3) that a control- 
ling power in such things be vested in District Boards ; and 
(4) that the Provincial Directorships be abolished. It will 
be seen that in each case discontent with and distrust of the 
Education Department is opejily expressed. The first sugges- 
tion is a proposal to watch the Department; the second and 
third suggest a curtailment of its influence ; and the fourth 
boldly recommends its abolition. And this is how the Com- 
missioners comment on these proposals : — 

il Of these proposals the last two may be briefly dismissed. 

. . . . The transfer of control to local bodies is di^jjissed 

[elsewhere]. The proposal to abolish the Provincial Directorships 
found no support in the Commission , and was not even Suggested as a 
matter for discussion . In fact our recommendations are based on 
the explicit assumption that the office an<jl independent jJbsition 
of the Provincial Directors will be maintained ; and throughout 
our Report we have laid stress on the necessity of allowing the 
widest discretion to Lcacal Governments, and of avoiding any 

attempt to centralize educational administration.” 

• 

If this, is not tantamount to the play of Hamlet with the 
part of " Hamlet ” left out, I do not know what is. It is the 
Education Department, with its ari|Ly of Inspectors, presided 
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over in each province by a Director, which now regulates and 
supervises all things connected with education, except the 
University courses. The Commission was at liberty to make 
any recommendation it pleased, and it found a concurrence of 
testimony as to the expensiveness and defectiveness of the 
Departmental system ; and it received suggestions for the 
limitation or abolition of the Department’s inlluence ; but, 
instead of sitting in judgment on the evidence, a rule was 
ldid down that the chief .offender was to be beyond inter- 
ference. The Directors and their administrative machinery 
were to be saved at all hazards ; and so far from reducing the 
influence of the Department, the Commissioners propose to 
extend its operation by including in its grasp all the indigenous 
elementary schools which can be induced to accept a grant in 
aid of their resources. 

The grave unfitness of the Department to regulate pri- 
mary education may be demonstrated by one notable instance. 
The Commissioners themselves specially mention the Panjab, 
and this is what they say : — The Punjab is loud in complaints 
against the method of instruction in Departmental schools ; 
there was formerly one school to every 1,700 people, there is 
now one to every 9,000 ; there was formerly a school in every 
village, there is now one recognized school in every 201- 
villages ; in 1809, MOO primary schools were abolished ; there 
has been for years a gross abuse of the village cess ; and, 
finally, the pithy Statement, that in the Pan jab mass education 
under the Department “ has not succeeded.” (p. 107.) 

Such is a sketch of the handicraft of the body to whose 
operations the Commissioners recommend to be consigned all 
the indigenous primary schools which have recently been 
discovered to have secretly survived the wreck of former 
times. 

For fear, it might be thought that the Panjab is excep- 
tional ;n this respect, I hasten to add that the Keport before 
me, after stating what the Commissioners had ascertained to 
have formerly existed in Bengal, the North-West Provinces, 
the Panjab, and the Central Provinces., thus summarizes the 
facts : — 

“ Every large Hindu village possessed a school of its own, 
and the foundation of a system of national education had, long 
previous to British rule, been laid by the spontaneous efforts of 
Hindu and Mohammedan society.” (p.^56.) 
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The Napoleonic Nous avons changd tout cela might, with 
bitter irony, be written over the Education Department ; for 
even in the most favoured districts there now exists but one 
recognized school to every five villages, and in the worst, as 
we have seen, one school to 26 J villages. 

The ready comment of the uninformed will be, “ Ah ! but 
these indigenous schools f are worthless ; it is only those of the 
Department which give any real education.” Well, the Com- 
missioners are good enough to give us their opinion on this* 
point also, and this is what they say : — 

“ The instruction given in all classes of Hindu indigenous 
schools is so far practical that the Brahmans, and other high or 
literary castes, are taught the subjects which will qualify them 
either for the service of their religion, or for their future civil 
positions. The lower classes obtain such an instruction in 
elementary subjects of practical utility as is designed to qualify 
them for their several occupations in life^ and serves also to pro- 
tect them against unfair dealing. In particular, the study of 
mental arithmetic is carried to a high pitch of excellence.” 
(P-57.) 

Woul4 not any Inspector of Schools in England be much 
pleased to make a similar report on the elementary schools of 
his district ? Let me go further, and ask whether there is a 
single Inspector of Schools in England who would venture to 
assert that in his district “ the»study of mental arithmetic is 
carried to a high pitch of excellence.” /And yet it is 
these very indigenous schools which the Commissioners wish 
to see placed under the control of those who would root 
up the system which* produces such good results, and would 
replace it by one that is alien to the wishes of the people, that 
represses the subjects they love, and which is hopetaesly 
inferior from even a merely instructional point of yiew I 

But I have said that it is recommended that primary 
schools be placed under Local Boards, and the foregoing 
remarks may be thought to conflict wife that statement; it 
is, therefore, needful to explain that the real duties prescribed 
for Local Boards are raise monfcy and to spepd it, in 
certain ways, on certain schools, by direction of the Depart- 
ment. Executive functions alone will be theirs, the dei 
majores will continue to be the Provincial Directors and their 
assistants. Thus the Department simply shunts from its own 
shoulders the real duties ,and the e/er unpleasant monetary 
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arrangements, but retains the power of meddlesome inter- 
ference with those who provide the funds and do the work. 
It is precisely this meddlesomeness which would ruin the 
national character of indigenous schools, and destroy the last 
chance of education ever becoming self-supporting in India. 
If the schools were simply left alone, they might live on 
in obscurity until awakening conscience returned to them 
the rent-free grants of land of which our early settlement 
/officers stripped them. The system of money-payments for 
imparting knowledge is thoroughly repugnant to Hindu senti- 
ment ; the be3t and really conscientious men will not discredit 
themselves by receiving it. Knowledge is held to be too 
sacred a thing to barter for pelf; and, in deference to this 
opinion, the rulers whom the British superseded gave small 
patches of rent-free land in perpetuity to village instructors, 
on the proceeds of which, aided by voluntary presents; the 
schools were maintained in which education was given to all 
gratuitously. Arrangements should be made for the re- 
assigning plots of land for school purposes. Grants-in-aid 
could be given from general funds as part of the voluntary 
presents, which thd most scrupulous could receive without 
loss of dignity. - The revival of this ancient system is the 
reform really needed. It would win the gratitude of the 
people, it would be almost costless, it would admit of indefi- 
nite expansion, and it would be a really national, and probably 
in the end self-$yipporting, system. 

Instead of fif&nkly acknowledging the expensive mistake 
already committed, and abolishing the machinery which has 
wrought it, the Commission recommend that the last remnants 
of the national system shall be swept away by bringing under 
Anglicizing regulation the village schools which yet survive. 
The!’ recommendation s on indigenous and primary schools to 
which I particularly refer are those numbered 3, 4, 5, 6, 9, 
10, 11, 14/15, 32, and 36. It is impossible to quote them, 
here 'at length ; but to any one who refers to them it will be 
evident that the work reserved for the Department is of a 
purely obstructive and interfering character, from the reckless 
exercise Ofc which every check is to* f be removed by allotting 
the task of providing the money and carrying oqt the details 
of the work to other bodies. It is certainly very dexterous 
to shunt one's duties on to others, while retaining the chief 
control oneself ; but it ^quires something worse than dex- 
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terity to recommend, as the Commissioners do, “ (16.) That 
the first charge on provincial funds assigned for primary 
education be the cost of its direction and inspection, and the 
provision of adequate normal schools.” On p. 333 the 
Government is recommended to increase the inspecting staff, 
and to raise the pay of the officials ; while p. 311 shows the 
necessity for reducing t^he period of service qualifying for 
pension. 

When it is thus seen that, with respect to primary educa* 
tion, the decision of the Commissioners is to incite the 
Education Department to interfere with indigenous schools; 
to make the pay of its officers a first charge on local funds; 
to increase the number of its officers ; to raise their pay, and 
to grant them earlier pensions ; it will hardly be credited 
that the very existence of the Commission itself was due to 
the accumulating evidence of the grave unfitness of the Edu- 
cation Department for the work with which it is already 
entrusted. The rewards of success are to be conferred on 
that which is demonstrated to be a failure ; and the burden- 
someness of an administration which has been proved to cost 
fifteen times as much as the superior native method is to be 
materially increased, and to be made a first charge on the 
funds which should pay the real workers. 

It is also to be observed that several vernacular news- 
papers have violently denounced the Keport of the Commis- 
sion, and have expressed a hope that Government will never 
adopt the Keport in its present form. Gopinath Sadashiv, 
the author of a new book on the Regeneration of India , with 
more decorum, but no less plainly, asserts that “What we 
want in our present state of education is a number of schools, 
and a staff of efficient teachers, and less of the costly supervi- 
sion” It is thus clear that a number of Indians disapprove 
of the recommendations of the Commission. 

Sir Alexander Arbuthnot looks at the present state of 
education in India apparently from Madras experience, ^with- 
out seeming to recognize the fact that tnere are two distinct 
systems in India, the one purely departmental, the other 
based on a recognition indigenous methods of instruction. 
It is the letter which is current throughout the . Madras 
Presidency; and experience has there proved it to be far 
more beneficial than the Anglicizing method in vogue else- 
where. It is with the hope of bringing the Madras system 
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still further into harmony with indigenous methods, and 
extending it to the, whole of India, that I now write. The 
comparison between the two methods is most instructive, and 
adds the crowning proof of satisfactory experience to the 
vi^ws I advocate. The I )epartmental system is in operation 
throughout Bombay, the North-West Province’s, the Panjab, 
the Central Provinces, Coorg, and fae Assigned Districts of 
Haidarabad. The combined population of these districts is 
just under 100 millions. On the other Band, the system 
based on encouraging indigenous schools prevails in Madras, 
Bengal, and Assam ; the combined population of which places 
is 105 millions. Thus the populations of the two areas are 
almost equal ; but the results of the two systems are strik- 
ingly different. In the former area the total number of 
children under instruction in Departmental, Aided, and 
Unaided Schools combined, is 807,801 ; in the latter area, the 
number amounts to 1,476,807. Thus in populations almost 
equal f the system which aids indigenous schools educates 
nearly twice the number of children as that which is con- 
ducted on Anglicizing principles. 

After such a statement as the foregoing of the way in 
which the Commissioners propose to remedy the admitted 
defects of our present system of education, I would ask, Am 
1 justified or not in expressing grave dissatisfaction with the 
Report they have issued ? 

Frederic Pincott. 


SOCIAL ANI) PHILANTHROPIC. INSTITUTIONS 
IN TnE WEST. 

VI.— STRANGERS’ HOME FOR ASIATICS, AFRICANS, AND SOUTH SEA 

ISLANDERS. 


No lot in life is c so sad as that of the man cast upon the 
shore of a strange land. If he has any valuables about him, he 
becomes generally an object of plunder; if he be penniless, he 
has the chance of starving. The dagger is aggravated when 
the poor fellow is ignorant of the languages and customs of the 
people m whose midst he has fallen — perhaps a mariner, who 
has been paid off and turned out of his vessel ; perhaps a 
domestic servant, \fho has been paid up his wages and suddenly 
discharged by a thoughtless employer;. 
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To the port of London come vessels from every part of the 
world, and many hundreds land at the Docks under most un- 
favourable circumstances. Dissipation and profligacy, robbery 
and murder, have been the features in many a sad case. 

Twenty -six years ago it was determined to start a Home for 
such strangers in the West India Dock Road, Limehouse, E. — 
a very long way off from civilised London, but there wafi^no 
choice as to situation. It must necessarily be situated near the 
port, whore crews were* unshipped and shipped. Large sums 
were contributed^ and a comfortable home erected. One worthy 
old soldier, Colonel R. M. Hughes, devoted himself for twenty 
years to this particular work, and it is mainly.to his unselfish 
and untiring labours that the institution owes its success. The 
total number registered in IB 82 amounted to 525 ; of whom 
160 were natives of India, and 25 of the Malay Archipelago. 

It must be remembered that the inmates of this Home are 
not supported gratuitously ; on the contrary, they roadily pay 
for the accommodation offered. The advantage which they obtain 
is respectability, comfort, and socurity from their own inherent 
weaknesses and the predatory attacks* of the neighbourhood. 
Sometimes in bad seasons a loss is incurred ; but when they are 
shipped they readily, from their advances, pay up all their 
scores. Some arrive (piite destitute, having been cleared out by 
crimps. 

Good order is maintained. Many old boarders reappear year 
after year, and they know the rules of the house, and exercise a 
controlling power over new-comers. The Home has an educa- 
tional and moralising influoice over its inmates. Cases of 
intemperance are fewer than before. One ^cellent feature is 
the “ Deposit account.” Inmates are invited to entrust to the 
Manager their cash and valuables, and it is startling to read 
that £2,000 passes through the Deposit account in the course of 
a year ! We can measure the nature of the blessing conferred 
by this statement. The strangers feel that they have an honest 
friend to whom they can entrust their savings ; and, TThvipg 
nothing about their persons to be robbed, they a»e safer from 
violence or fraud in a very indifferent neighbourhood. The 
deposit is drawn upon week by week for ^their decent support, 
and the surplus made over to them when*tHey leave. 

The number of languages spoken by the inmates is twenty- 
five. There are great varieties of ccAour, religion, c.ustom, and 
appearance ; but there are no distinctions of rank ; and, as a 
general rul«e, women are not' admitted. Special arrangements 
are made for ayahs and Indian female servants in another 
Home. The class for whom the Home is designed are not likely 
to , travel with female relations. Perhaps one reason for the 
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harmony which prevails in the motley crew is the absence of 
that sex, who, whether intentionally or not, generally get men 
into trouble. 

The institution is managed by an Honorary Secretary and a 
resident salaried Superintendent. The Committee of Manage- 
mint consists to a great degree of retired servants, civil and 
military, of Her Majesty in British India. There is not much 
to do, as the machine works smoothly and just pays its way. 
Once a year an annual meeting is held, and a detachment of 
the Committee start on the long journey to Lwehouse to inspect 
the buildings, hear the report, and listen to the usual speeches. 
This year, Field -Marshal Lord Napier of Magdala presided, and 
two native gentlemen took part in the proceedings, and moved 
resolutions. 

The income of 1882 was £2,305, and the expenditure £2,158. 
Of this amount, £400 was received in donations, £448 in sub- 
scriptions, and more than £1,000 was paid by the inmates for 
their board and lodging. It is obvious that the expense of the 
management must be paid from other sources, and so far the 
institution is a charity. 

And it is a charity which natives of India who visit England 
under more favourable circumstances, for pleasure or education, 
should take an interest in ; and the object of these linos is to bring 
the subject to their notice. The people of India have at all 
times been famous for their kindness and consideration to their 
poorer brethren. Their charity does not always assume the 
European form, but still it is charity ; and the provision for 
their poor countrymen stranded in a strange country is worthy 
of their support. / A beginning has ( been made this year, as two 
native gentlemen took a part in the annual meeting ; and next 
year it may be hoped that a larger number will attend. 

If the natives of India desire to rank ofi an equality with the 
people of England — and they justly may desire to do so — they 
must^come forward and take a part in associations to alleviate 
suffering, such as hospitals ; and protect the unwary and friend- 
less, such aa this Home for Strangers. 


Maf 16th, 1884. r 


Borert Oust. 


1C EVIEW . if 

The Expansion of England. Two Courses 6i Lectures, 
By J. B. Seeley, M.A. London : Macmillan. 

This book consists f bf “ IJwo Courses of Lectures/' the first of 
which deals generally with the whole subject, the second 
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being devoted particularly to our great Indian dependency. 
To readers of this Journal the second portion will naturally 
be of greater interest ; and it is to this, therefore, that I shall 
confine my remarks. 

The object Professor Seeley has in writing this book, atd 
his general method of treating his subject, is best shown by 
the following extract fibril the first chapter of his Second 
Course of Lecture : — 

“The main reason why I have chosen this subject is that it 
illustrates better than any other subject my view’of the connec- 
tion between history and politics. The ultimate object of all 
my teaching here is to establish this fundamental connexion, to 
show that polities and history are only different aspects of the 
same study. There is a vulgar view of politics, which sinks 
them into a mere struggle of interests and parties ; and there is 
a foppish kind of history which aims only at literary display, 
which produces delightful books hovering between poetry and 
prose. These perversions, .according to me, come from an 
unnatural divorce betwe<^P ^subjects which belong to each 
other. Politics are vulg wiun they are not liberalized by 
history, and history fades into mere literature when it loses sight of 
its relation to practical politics. In order to show this clearly it has 
seemed to me a good plan to select a topic which belongs most 
evidently to history and politics at once. Such a topic pre-eminently 
is Greater Britain. What can be more plainly political than the 
questions — What ought to bo f done with Indi|? What ought 
to bo done with our Colonies ? But they are* questions which 
need the aid of history. . . .We cannot suppose ourselves 

able to form a judgment, for example, about Indian affairs 
without some special study, because we cannot help seeing that 
the Indian races are far removed from ourselves in all physical, 
intellectual, and moral conditions. Here then we seajiow 
politics merge into history. But 1 am even more anxious to 
show you by this example how history merges ipto politics. 

. . . I show you mighty events in the future, ev^pts of 

which, as future, we know as yet nothing but that they must 
come and that they must be mighty. These events are some 
further development in the relation ®f England ... to 
India. , . . Shall fre discover some satisfactory way of 

governing India, some modus vivendi for two such extreme oppo- 
sites as a ruling race of Englishmen in a country which they 
cannot colonise, and a vast population of Asiatics with immemo- 
rial Asiatic traditions and ways of life ? . ? . History ought 

surely in some degree, if it is worth anything, to anticipate the 
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lessons of time. We shall all, no doubt, be wise after the event ; 
we study history that we may be wise before the event.” 

The relationship of England to India is far more difficult 
of treatment, Professor Seeley considers, than that of England 
tq her colonies ; for as the author points out: — 

“ Two races could hardly be more alien from each other than 
the English and the Ilindus. Comparative philology has 
indeed discovered one link that had never been suspected before. 
'The language of the prevalent race of Ind# is indeed of the 
same family as our own language ; but in every other respect 
there is ex tr exile alienation. Their traditions do not touch ours 
at any point. Their religion is further removed from our own 
even than Mohammedanism. . . . England is separated 

from India by one of the strongest barriers that nature could 
set up between the two countries. Nature has made the coloni- 
sation of India by Englishmen impossible^by giving her a climate 
in which, as a rule, English children cannot grow up.” 

Gradually and in* recent times a great trade between 
India and England has sprung up? but beyond this Professor 
Seeley finds it difficult to see wha^^her great advantages we 
reap from it ; “ so that we ask ourselves in some perplexity, 
what made us take the trouble of acquiring it.” Yet he has 
no sympathy with those politicians who not only doubt our 
wisdom in acquiring India, but who would urge us, now that 
we have acquired it, to break with it altogether. 

“ Those wh<% watch India most impartially see that a vast 
transformation goes on there, but sometimes it produces a painful 
impression upon them ; they see much destroyed, bad things and 
good things together; sometimes they doubt whether they see 
many good things called into existence! But they see one 
enormous improvement, under which we may fairly hope that all 
oth^r ‘improvements are potentially included; they see anarchy 
and plunder brought to an end, and something like the immema 
majestas llouanae pads established among two hundred and fifty 
millions of human beings. 

“ Another thing Almost all observers see, and that is, that the 
experiment must go forward, and that we cannot leave it un- 
finished if we would. For here, too, the great uniting forces of 
the age are at work ; England and InAia are drawn every year, 
for good or for evil, more closely together. No # t, indoed, that dis- 
uniting forces might not easily spring up, not that our rule itself 
may not possibly b$ calling out forces which may ultimately tend 
to disruption, nor yet thal^the Empire is altogether free from the 
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danger of a sudden catastrophe ; but for the present we are driven 
both by necessity and duty to a closer union. Already we should 
ourselves suffer greatly from disruption, and the longer the union 
lasts the more important it will become to us. Meanwhile the 
same is true, in an infinitely greater degree, of India itself. The 
transformation we are making there may cause us some mis- 
givings ; but though we fnay be led conceivably to wish that it 
had never been begun, nothing could ever convince us that it 
ought to be brolgfpi off in the middle. • 

“ Altogether I hope that our long course of meditation upon 
the expansion of England may have led you to f6el that there is 
something fantastic in all those notions of abandoning the 
colonies or abandoning India which are so freely broached among 
us. Have we really so much power over the march of events as 
we suppose ? Can we cancel the growth of centuries for a whim, 
or because, when we throw a hasty glance at it, it does not suit 
our fancies ? The lapse of time and the force of life * which 
working strongly binds * limit our freedom more than we know, 
and even when we are not conscious of it at all.” 

It is the manner in which the author deals with his subject 
that makes The Expansion of England a book certainly worthy 
of attention. The actual amount of information, so far as 
details are concerned, is small. There are few readers of a 
Journal such as this, I imagine, who are not familiar with the 
subjects touched upon in four out of the eight Lectures 
devoted to India; viz., “The Ifidian Empire/^ “ How we Con- 
quered India,” “ How we Govern India,” and " Phases in the 
Conquest of India.” 

Constance Plumptre. 


LIFE IN A HINDU HOME. 

To an Englishman who has never . been to India an account 
of the every-day life of Hindus in one the largest towns in 
Western India may not prove uninteresting. Unfortunately the 
wide gulf that exists between us and t^ose who rule over us has 
usually prevented every® Englishman in India from studying 
Hindu manners and customs. The reason is not far to seek. 
Prejudices on the one hand and the caste system on the other 
have kept the races apart. It should, however, be stated here 
that what is true of one part of India may*not apply to other 
parts. The Purdah system, which prevails in many parts, does 

f 3 
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not exist among Hindus of Western India. Hindu ladies In 
Bombay walk in the streets just as ladies do in the streets of 
London. The caste system in Bombay is not so exacting as it 
is in other parts of India ; indeed, some castes are so advanced 
that they respect any Hindu gentleman who has visited England. 
English readers of this Journal may perhaps not be aware that 
the*easte system did not exist in ancient India. There is no 
mention made of it in the Vedas, the sacred writings of the 
Hindus. It is a creation of comparatively recent times. 

I shall begin by giving a description of a Hindu house in 
Bombay. I cannot mention the exact length and breadth of an 
ordinary Hindu, house as no two houses are alike; they do not 
present so uniform an appearance as the houses in London do. 
Suffice it to say that some of them are of the same hoight as the 
houses in Bussell square or other London squares. The first 
thing that a visitor seos is the vorandah, where chairs and 
benches are kept. After the verandah comes the little square- 
covered court, on the right-hand side of which is a little room in 
the occupation of some member of tho family. We then come 
to a large hall. This hall is by far the most important room, 
and I shall have to speak about it furthor on. Having inspected 
this hall, we come to a smaller hall, in one part of which are kept 
the penates or household gods, which it is the duty of the family 
priest to take care of. Then comes the kitchen. It should be 
noticed that a Hindu kitchen is always very clean, and the ladies 
of tho house take great delight in keeping it so. Here are seen 
various things, such as brass plates, vegetables and other 
necessities of life. Behind the < kitchen, but at some distance 
from it, are the bilking rooms, the fresh-water well and a large 
garden. Between the gardon and ,ithe bath-rooms is a stand 
painted white, and in the centre of this stand is a plant 
called the tulsi plant. The botanical name of it is ocymum 
sanctum. This plant is sacred to the god Krishna. On the first 
floor over the court is the reception room, which is fitted up 
partly lifter European and partly after Oriental fashion. There 
are chairs and tables, cushions and drawings. The other parts 
of the houseulo not contain' anything worth mentioning. 

So«much for the house. I shall now relate what happens 
during the day. Leif' us suppose that it is a bright summer 
morning in the month of May, when tho weather is very warm. 
It is customary with Hindus to take a bath every morning. 
After this Hindu ladies go round the chunam stand with the 
plant ocymum sanctum in it. JThey go round it a certain number 
of titiles, burn camphor near the plant and pray. At eight 
o’clock comes the family priest. It is his duty to take cafe of 
the penates or household g^ds referred to above. He receives a 
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small sum for this and is respected if he happens to be a clever 
person, but is not much cared for if he is insufficiently acquainted 
with the sacred writings of the Hindus. He washes the gods, 
which are generally placed on a mahogany stand. After washing 
them he applies the red paste and rice to their foreheads, 
decorates them with flowers and places them in order on#the 
mahogany stand. Having performed his duties, ho takes leatfe 
of the family. This priest acts as the officiating priest at the 
time of marriages, and is present when deaths take place in the 
family. It is oft these occasions that he finds an opportunity 
for making money, and his income therefore is very large. 

It is now nine o’clock, and there is a great bustle in the 
family. It is time for the gentlemen to go to office. After 
bathing a Hindu puts on silk garments, applies the red paste 
to his forehead and mutters his usual prayer. This prayer is 
full of meaning; it is a kind of supplication to the Supreme 
Euler of the Universe. When he has finished this ho takes his 
meals. Hindus do not sit at table, but squat on the ground on 
a square piece of wood, and the mea.^s are served in a brass 
plate. Before commencing to dine the Hindu takes some water 
on the palm of his right-hand and spreads it in a single line 
round the plate. After this he takes a little rice from the plate 
and arranges it in a line on the right-hand side of the plate, 
A?ithin the watery line; this is an ofFering to the gods. The 
meal generally consists of vegetables, rice, fish and meat. 
When it is over the gentlemen go to their respective avocations. 
The head of the family perhaps holds a responsible situation 
under the British Government, while the junior members are 
Students of Arts Colleges. t When the gentlemen have taken 
their meal the ladies follow them. Among Hindus gentlemen 
always take their meals first. Ladies and gentlemen, as a rule, 
uever dine together. * 

Each families generally employ cooks, but these cook rice 
and vegetables only. It devolves on the ladies of the ffwsily to 
cook fish and moat, so much of the time of the ladie^ is occupied 
daily in cooking. By the time the meals of all a*e over it is 
afternoon, and this part of the day. is spent by the ladies in 
meeting each other and talking. At this* hour the ladies from 
neighbouring houses assemble in the large hall which I have 
mentioned above, and the conversation begins. Among the 
ladies that have assembled we will suppose is the wife of a 
certain Hindu gentleman, who has sent his son to England to 
take honours in an examination. One of the ladies, ^jho is 
jealous of the position which her friend’s son may attain, makes 
the following remark : “Why, friend Seeta Bai, what induced 
you to send your son to* such a distant country as Veiny et?” 
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[ Velayet means one’s native country, and an Englishman is said' 
to go .to Yelayet when he goes to England. This word is often 
used in Bombay when anyone wants to speak about England.] 
This lady goes on to say : “What did you send him there for? 
Have not men risen to eminence without going to England ? 
Wh^t is the use of greatness when it is to be obtained by such 
separations ? ” The mother of the gentleman who is in England 
smiles and says that she could not help* it. Another lady who 
may be present remarks that it is quite necessary to go to 
England in order to obtain excellence in any line. She adds 
that the people of England are very nice, and that Indians are 
treated kindly in lhat country. The conversation over, the ladies 
take leave of their friends and return to their homes. Some 
like needlework very much, and have much proficiency in it. 

The management of children generally falls to the lot of 
servants, who are especially employed for that purpose. It 
should be mentioned that children are not considered a nuisance 
among Hindus. The writer of this article has had the oppor- 
tunity of seeing more than a dozen children in one family, and 
they were all liked. 

At six in the evening the gentlemen come back from their 
offices. The more pious and devout of these sit before the gods 
and begin to pray, but in the evening the gods are not washed. 
Then at eight commence the evening meals. They consist of 
wheaten bread, milk, fish and vegetables, but no meat ,is used. 
The gentlemen then talk about the leading subjects in the daily 
newspapers, other gentlemen go about visiting. Among Hindus 
evening is the visiting time. Ladies have certain games in the 
evening, one of them is very similar to the English draughts. 
Generally ladies do not ^play cards, but gentlemen have a game 
which is very much like the English whist. Some of them are 
also very clever chess players. 

I have thus tried to give an account of the daily life of a 
portion, ,, of the Hindu community in Western India. The 
patriarchal system of living continues to this very day among 
Hindus. In the opinion of the writer it has many disadvantages.. 
There is one tiling, however, for which this system deserves to 
be praised. When a ^indu is ill he has so many persons to 
look after and take care Of him that he for a time forgets that 
he is really ill. But, comparatively speaking, there are few 
advantages, and this system is not liked by many Hindus them- 
selves. Hindu men and women of the present day are quitn 
different from Hindus of ancient India. In ancient* times the 
women were highly educated and were well acquainted with 
Sanskrit literature, foreign invasions, however, did not tend 
to encourage female education or the st^idy of sciences. 
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I am exceedingly glad to say that the British Government is 
doing everything in its power to help female education in India, 
and the countless millions of India are deeply grateful for all 
that the British Government is doing for the good of that 
•country. 

An Indian Traveller, 


SHORNALATA: A TALE OF HINDU LIFE. 
By Tarak Nath Ganguli. 

Translated for this Journal by Mrs. J. B. Knight. 
(Continued from page 105.) 


(All rights in this translation remain with the. author of the tale.) 


[For the assistance of the reader the names of the principal characters 
in the following chapters arc subjoined.] 


Sasibhusan, the elder brother. 
Pramada, .his wife, 
j Bipin, their son. 

Kaminiy their daughter. 
Bidhubhusan , the younger brother. 
Gopal, his son. 


Shyama, the female servant. 
Nilkamal , a strolling fiddler. 
Biprodas Chakravarti, a rich resi- 
dent of Burdwan. 

Shornalata, his daughter. 

Hem Chandra , his son. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 

UN EXPRESSED LOVE. 

Gopal on leaving Hem Chandra and Biprodas had gone to 
the Boitakhana. Whon\ did he find there ? Shornalata. Why 
had she come thither ? At dawn, Shornalata, seeing Hem and 
Gopal in the veranddh of the central hall had looked about for 
her father. Shortly after she saw that he also had gone into 1 
the same verandah. She felt sure that he would remdST there 
some time, so she went on to the Boitakhana, peeped in, and, 
finding it vacant, entered with a beating heart, promising herself 
to make no noise. But how many things lay around t<> tempt 
her to break this promise ! In going she%tumbled over a chair; 
tiying to save the chair a book fell from the table. The book 
was Meghnad Badha ( The Slaughter oft Meghnad*). Turning to 
the blank leaf at the beginning she found the name Gopal 
Chandra Chatterjee. Shornalata put the book gently down on 
the table and went to tb^ shelves on which were some of Qbpal’s 
clothes, those that had been given to hirr* by Biprodas at the 

* I'he Slaughter of Meghnad , a fine ybem by Michael Mudu Sudan 
Datta. f 
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festival. Gopal had worn them to go to the immersion of 
Durga. Hem Chandra had also worn new clothes on that 
occasion, but his sister did not recall the fact. Gopal’s upper 
garment had fallen on the ground, Shorna took it up with care, 
and cast it about her own person, saying, “ That is how he 
wears it.” As she uttered these words she heard the sound of 
steps at the outer door of the Boitakhana. Startled, she turned 
and saw Gopal ! Blushing from throat* to ear, she threw down 
the garment and fled to the inner rooms, she could not stop to 
p'dt it in its place. Gopal said, “ What is it, Shornalata? ” but 
she was no longer there. He put the garment away, then flung 
himself face downwards on the cushions of the taktaposh to 
think. These were his thoughts, interspersed with heavy sighs, 
“Are you as the dwarf trying to reach the moon? despair is 
useless, it never helped any one. It is of no use expressing my 
wishes to any one, they would only think me a fool. Without 
money it is useless to live, if I had money now I should not 
need despair. The poets say money is the root of all evil, but 
why then did they write jwoks ? and why did they fret because 
their books did not sell ? The world is full of deceit, people do 
not speak their real thoughts ; why should they ? Since one is 
called a fool for speaking one’s thoughts it is better to be silent. 
If Shornalata’ s fathor had not willed her so much money I 
might have hoped one day to coax him to give her to me, but 
the will closes that path. I don’t want money, the will might 
be reversed so far as I am concerned, but because I don’t care 
for money is that any reason Shorna should be willing to let it 
go? Can she lo^ me as I love her? That is not possible. I 
am a poor man’s s # 6n, why should the rich care for me ? Since 
the day I told her my condition she has not spoken with me ; 
she never calls me, if I come where she is she instantly goes 
away. If she does not think of me, why should I die thinking 
of her ? what is the use of thinking ? After two or three days 
more*3- shall go, perhaps I shall not see her again in this life. 
Let it go; I won’t think of her.” He took up a hook and 
began to reid, but it was useless ; he read a few sentences and 
hiB m^id wandered ; he found he knew nothing of what he had 
read, not a letter did che take in. Vexed, he threw down the 
book and took up another, with the same result ; yet more vexed, 
he put the book aside and sat down to write letters. He wrote 
the date at the top of a sheet, then bfcgan to think whom he 
should address ; he rejected one name after another, and then 
resolved, to write to his father; tore off the sheet on which he 
had written the English date, and be%an to write in Bengali, 
but on reading it over found many mistakes. Correcting them 
defaced the sheet, so he tore it up. c Another attempt proving 
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no more successful, he tore up the second sheet and lay down 
again. 

Hem Chandra, after seeking hither and thither, caifte into 
the Boitakhana. “What!” he exclaimed, “you were here all 
the time, and did not answer my call ! ” 

“ Have you called me ? ” 

“Called till my thr^“ + ^ ready to burst. Como, let us go 
and bathe.” 

“ Have you fixed the day for going to Calcutta? ” 

“Not yet. Father will look at the almanack and choose *a 
day.” 

Gopal half uttered the name Shornalata ; ho wanted to ask 
what had been determined as to her marriage, but not being 
able to articulate the name he remained silent. Fortunately 
Hem’s mind was turned in another direction ; ho had not noticed 
Gopal’ s attempt to speak. 

They bathed, breakfasted and laid down to rest. 

CHAPTER XX±V. 

We have told the reader that Bidhubhusan after placing 
Gopal in Calcutta went with a Deputy-Collector to Dacca. This 
Deputy-Collector Babu was fond of music and singing. He 
employed Bidhu in clerk’s work during the day. Bidhu was 
not very export at such work, but soon became so, and in the 
evening gave the Babu some instruction in music. Whatever 
he could spare from his salary after meeting his own expenses 
he sent to Gopal. * 

One day as Bidhu was .purchasing cloth m the bazaar he 
heard a great uproar in t^ie street. All in the shop went out to 
see what was the matter, and Bidhu with them. They saw 
approaching a man of tall figure and black complexion, followed 
by a troop of boys throwing dust upon him, and calling out, 
“ Baccha Hanuman ! ” 

Bidhu at once identified the man as Nilkamal, though neither 
in countenance nor in figure was he the same. His hair was 
long, his beard reached his breast, his eyes were inflamed, his 
frame emaciated. He came on followed by the screaming lads. 
At intervals he turned round to strike them, when they would 
fall back, only to return to the change a moment later. As 
Bidhubhusan came up Nilkamal was about to strike him, but 
on seeing his face, exclaimed, “Dada Thakur! I did not knotv 
you. They are tormenting me so, 1 do not know strangers from 
friends. I am ready to die.” % 

“ What has happened ? when did wou come here ? ” 

From behind the cry continued, “ Baccha Hanuman ! Baccha 
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Hanuman ! ” With these words in his ears Nilkamal could not 
reply to Bidhubhusan’s questions, he said, “ First save me, Dada 
Thakur, afterwards I will tell you all.” 

Bidhubhusan tried to drive the boys away, but as fast as 
they retreated on one side they came up on another. Annoyed, 
he seized Nilkamal by the hand and drew him into the shop. 
Unable to follow, the boys departed. Bidhu took Nilkamal to 
a separate room. As they rested Nilkamal said, “Where have 
you come from, Dada Thakur ? ” 

« “I asked you where you came from. You were engaged in 
a profitable business, why did you give it up ? ” 

“Dada Thrikur, if it is not in one’s destiny the greatest 
happiness cannot last long. From your house I went to my 
home, that was the beginning of the disturbance. From that 
time wherever I have been it has followed me. Dada Thakur, 
since you forbade it I have not once sung that song, I never 
speak of it, still people will not let me alone.” 

Bidhu understood that Nilkamal alluded to the Lily song. 
He made no remark, and the other continued, “ Tell me, Dada 
Thakur, where I can go 'to be safe ? ” 

“Why do you get angry over it, Nilkamal? it is for that 
reason that they go on.” 

“Dada Thakur, I often say that to myself, but when I hear 
those words I lose my senses and become mad.” 

Of the truth of Nilkamal’ s words there could be no doubt; 
looking in his face Bidu perceived that it was indeed so. They 
remained till evening in the room attached to the shop, then 
Bidhu said, “ Coipe home to my^dwelling, we will eat and sleep 
there.” * 

“ Dada Thakur, I cannot furnish! any food.” 

“ What do you say ? ” 

“ This is the third day I have neither eaten nor drank.” 

Noticing his weak voice, Bidhu said, “ Remain here, and I 
will hrcug you some food.” But Nilkamal said, “No, no;”' 
and by the light of the moon Bidhu saw that his eyes wore a 
frightful apbearance. By dint of much coaxing he succeeded 
in getting Nilkamal to his own house, and leaving him in the 
outer room, went to gpt some food. On his return he found the 
room empty, Nilkamal was gone, and though Bidhu searched 
everywhere no trace of him was to be found. 

Bidhubhusan had never known suoh comfort as he had 
enjoyed since entering the employ of the Deputy Babu. 

It is now necessary to see how Sasibhusan was getting on in 
his grand house. Bam Sunder Babu’s machinations had begun 
to take effect. The Kortr?’ (the wife of the Zemindar) sent in a 
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petition, and the magistrate came down to make personal inquiries. 
He found the Babu seated on the floor of the Boitakhana. In 
front of him were some clerks writing. Because he heard that 
the magistrate was coming the Babu was trying to do some 
work this evening. His eyes were inflamed, so also the end of 
his nose, he could not speak clearly. He kept the fan going, 
but could not keep the flies from his face. 

Seeing the Babu’s condition, the magistrate was speechless, 
but after a while he asked a few questions. The Babu could 
not give a single answer out of his own mouth, he could only 
speak as Sasibhusan dictated. The magistrate saw clearly that 
all the power was in the hands of Sasibhusan.* He therefore 
gave orders that until a manager should be appointed by Govern- 
ment the Kacheri must be closed, and he called upon Sasibhusan 
to render an account of the mode in which he had managed the 
Zemindari. It was as though a thunderbolt had fallen on the 
head of Sasibhusan. He was not now thinking of the future. 
That ail account of the past should be called for filled him with 
terror ; he would have far preferred to be at once deposed from 
office. He went home with a shrunken*countenance. On other 
days when he left office every one had risen and stood respect- 
fully ; to-day every one seemed immersed in his work and no 
one regarded him. As he went homo no one in the road saluted 
him, Sasibhusan never raised his head in expectation of it. 
With bent head he enfored his home and laid down on the bed. 
Pramada asked, u What did the Sahib say ? ” 

“ What should he say? he has destroyed me.” 

“ How has he destroyed you*? ” 

“ He has called for my accounts, and until they are made 
clear I am to do no other work.” 

Pramada ceased to qxtestion or to answer. Before evening 
Sasibhusan went intci his Boitakhana, but though he sat there 
not one of the clerks appeared. Now and then there was a 
sound, but when Sasibhusan looked eagerly out what did Jtfwsee ? 
perhaps a rice or a cloth merchant coming for his dues. About 
eight o’clock Sasibhusan sent to the' houses of the clerks, but all 
those who were accustomed to hang a.bout his house were this 
day engaged — not one was able to come. w At nine Sasibhusan 
went to Bam Sunder’ s house. There he found them all assem- 
bled. Not one rose to welcome him. f Formerly Bam Sunder 
had not smoked in the* presence of Sasibhusan, to-day, as 
though to compensate himself for previous restraint, he smoked 
incessantly, but he seemed to have forgotten that Sasibhusan 
smoked. 

Sasibhusan sat down, no one spoke to •him. After a few 
moments, as all rose to disperse, Sasibhusan said, “I came to 
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see you all.” The cashkeeper mockingly answered, “ You are 
very kind, do you want anything from me?” 

A writer said to the cashkeeper, “ Come along, it is late.” 
Sasibhusan said, “ Do me the favour to sit down a little, I came 
to see you all.” All sat down. Presently he said, “ I came to 
remind you that if you do not stand by me I shall be ruined.” 
Bam Sunder answered, “What can I do? what power have I? 
I am but a clerk, I am not influenced by any one nor do I 
influence any one.” 

* “That is true, but if you do not help me, I cannot get out 
of this trouble.” 

The rest rose to go, saying “ Then you have no need of us.” 

“I am a petitioner to you all.” 

Thus saying, Sasibhusan threw his upper garment round his 
neck, joined his hands humbly, and took a seat at the side, tears 
streaming from his eyes. 

The cashier and the others were molted at the sight of his 
dejection. After much wrangling it was agreed that if Sasibhu- 
san would give four thousand rupees to four men they would 
cover his ill doings, but that when his innocence should be proved 
he should, give up his office. 

Having no remedy, Sasibhusan consented. 

CHAPTER XXXVI. , 

WlIEllE IS GOPAL? 

Misfortunes never come singly ; if one appears it is followed 
by a troop. Hetji Chandra’s father died, and before the family 
had got over this event Hem Chandra was attacked with small- 
pox. This disease was very prevalent in Calcutta that year, and 
many fell victims thereto. When the eruption appeared, Hem 
said to Gopal, “Have you been vaccinated?” finding that he 
had, added, “I have smallpox, you must all be very careful.” 
Gope& 'glanced at Hem’s body, and seeing it covered with red 
spots, he i;an off without q,ny remark to fetch the doctor, who 
having examined the patient confirmed their impression. In 
two oy three days the whole body became inflamed'. Hem could 
not speak for the pstin in his throat, nor open it sufficiently 
even to drink water. Gopal neither eat nor slept, he was con- 
stantly at Hem’s bedside. Sometimes he eat a little rice, but 
often left it untouched. One day Hem &'aid, with much difficulty, 
“ Don’t sit here all day, Gopal, else you also will, get the dis- 
ease.” Gopal made no reply, and presently Hem asked, “ Have 
you written to any one at home about my illness ? ” 

“No.” 

“Then do not do so.”' 
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“Dada, there are two letters from home, will you read 
them ? ” 

“ Do you read and answer them, only do not mention my 
illness.” 

Gopal in writing reported all well. Two or three days later 
Hem became delirious, talking day and night chiefly about 
Shorna and Gopal. Gopal sat weeping beside him. Shyama 
would hasten through her* work and come to sit with Gopal, who 
asked her, “Didi, do people ever recover from such a condition 
as this ? ” • 

“ There is no fear, this is comifton smallpox. I have seen 
people recover from a much worse condition/ ’ * 

“ Tell me truly, Didi, will he live or no?” 

“Am I speaking falsely ? Hosts of people have recovered 
from much worse illness.” 

Just then the doctor coming in examined the patient, and 
inquired how long he had been delirious. Gopal said, “ Since 
this morning ?” The doctor looked so grave that Gopal asked, 
“ Is the illness serious ? ” 

“Not only serious, but mortal.” 

Gopal burst out weeping, and the doctor continued, “Do 
not give way, with care it is possible that he may live.” 

Gopal, encouraged, took down the doctor's directions in 
writing, and followed them faithfully. When the doctor was 
gone, Gopal said to Shyama, 1 ‘ I have not yet sent home any 
news of Hem’s illness, but now I must do so. What do you 
say?” 

“ Yes, you must. Should anything happep here they will 
think that being in the hands of strangers he has died from 
negleot and the want of proper medical attendance.” 

Thereupon Gopal wrotl^as follows : — 

“ Shorna, * 

“The elder brother is seriously ill with smallpox. Hitherto 
he has forbidden me to tell you, but now he is djlirioudf^The 
doctor still gives hopes that he may yet live. If ypu wish to 
come, do so. I and Shyama are doing all that we ehn. 

“Sri Gopal Chandra Ciiatter^i.” 

» % 

Having sent this letter to the post, Gopal’ s heart was much 
lightened. He was depressed with fe*p? lest people should say 
the patient had been neglected. He remained constantly with 
Hem, neglecting both food and sleep ; he would not give up his 
post to any one; if Hem but moved his lips Gopal at once 
guessed what he wanted, no one was so quick as he at guessing. 

On receiving Gopal ’s letter ShornalatS and her mother 
became extremely anxious.# Leaving fhe rest at home, they two 
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went by palki to the railway station. None of the family knew 
in what part of Calcutta Hem dwelt. The residence of their 
Guru Thakur (spiritual adviser) was near Serampore. The 
grandmother said, “Come, Shorna, we will go first to the 
Guru’s house, I know where it is, he will send a man with us 
to Calcutta.” Shorna agreed. They took tickets, and by the 
evening arrived at the Guru’s house. His name was Shashanka 
Sheker Smritigiri. Hearing of the ^arrival of the ladies he 
went forth to greet them. 

• Saluting him reverently, they said, “ Guru Deb, Hem is 
dangerously ill, there is doubt of his recovery ; we wish to go to 
him, but do ndt know his house. If you will send a man with 
us we shall easily find it.” 

“ What need is there of a servant? I am ready to go with 
you myself. What is the disease? would it not be well to per- 
form some propitiatory ceremonies on his behalf?” 

“ The illness is smallpox. If you think it well to propitiate 
the gods, pray do so. Do not fear that money will not be forth- 
coming.” 

So saying the grandmother took from the corner of her sari 
a note for lis. 50 and gave it to the Guru, who took it to the 
light to examine it. He could not restrain a smile of delight 
at the amount, but concealing his thoughts he returned to the 
ladies, and said, “ Very good, this shall be expended as far as 
it will go, but I am not sure that it will suffice.” 

“Please to do what is needful, any further sum that is 
required shall be paid.” 

“It shall be done, but I dfe not see how you can go on to 
Calcutta to night.” 

“ Is there no train ? ” 

“No.” 

“Then hire a boat and let us go by water, we must not 
delay.” 

S&$jng the grandmother’s anxiety the Guru sent a man to 
the river side to engage a boat, but he quickly returned with 
the news t^at no boat was to be had, so Shornalata and her 
grandmother were compelled to stay at the Guru’s house that 
night. Before sunrise next morning both were ready to start, 
but the Guru did not hurry himself. He rose some time later, 
pasted on his forehead vpith Ganges mud the marks indicating 
his priestly character to impress the ladies, who bowed to the 
ground before him. He gave them his blessing, then seeing 
they were ready to start he asked, “ Has Shorna been vacci- 
nated?” The grandmother replied, “None of our forefathers 
were vaccinated.” c 

“ Then she should not go with us<” 
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“We will do whatever you advise.” 

“ You had better leave Shorna here, else she will take the 
disease.” 

The grandmother consented, but Shorna said, u I will go 
even if I should take it.” 

“It is not right for you to go. In the first place you have 
not been vaccinated, and, secondly, the Guru forbids it. How 
then can you go ? ” y 

Shorna was silent. The Guru said to her, “ You will remain 
here, we will send you word daily how Hem is.” • 

Shorna was obliged to consent. Shashanka Shekar pro- 
ceeded with the grandmother to Calcutta. H$m had been 
delirious for three days, but now his countenance was changed 
and the doctor was delighted. He said, “There is no longer 
cause for fear, he will recover.” Gopal’ s joy was extreme. 

At this moment Hem’s grandmother arrived with the Guru, 
and came straightway into the sick chamber. Hem opened his 
eyes and not seeing Gopal, uttered his name. The grandmother 
said, “I am here now, what can I give you?” sitting down 
near him as she spoke. But Hem said, Where is Gopal ? ” 

(To be continued.) 


PBOFESSOB MONIEB WILLIAMS ON INDIA. 


The Boden Professor of Saiftkrit lately delivered a lecture 
on India before the University of Oxford. He said that, having 
just returned from his third Indian journey, he felt humbled by 
a sense of the little he ha& learned, compared to what he had 
still to learn, of that wonderful land, which was a semi-conti- 
nent containing one-sixth of the human race. Perhaps the 
paint that had impressed him most forcibly was, that Indi&*wa3 
a land of surprises, contradictions, and anomalies, which over- 
precise, over-logical, and self-opinionated persons hadjbetter not 
select as the sphere of their life’s work. The public economist 
must expect to see his cherished dogmas ^rushed away ; the 
philologist his linguistic rules disregarded ; and the student of 
religions, his book-evolved theories upset by actual experience 
in India. Then that most#unchangeable of countries had during 
the last hundred years undergone more changes than any other. 
In the middle of the last century six foreign invasions occurred. 
Vast districts were depopulated, innumerable homesteads 
ravaged ; Thugs and robbers made all traveling unsafe ; widow 
burning, infanticide, and fyuman sacrifices were common ; no 
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man’s life and property could be called bis own ; the whole 
country was hastening to anarchy, chaos, and ruin. What a 
change had our rule effected, and what vast improvements had 
the lecturer himself witnessed ! Order for chaos ; good govern- 
ment for anarchy; justice for oppression ; a watchful police for 
plunderers and murderers ; a well-organized army for unruly 
bands of soldiers ; peace and security for war and rapine ; well- 
drained land for feverish swamps; cultivated fields for wild 
jungle ; comfortable cottages for lairs of wild beasts ; engineer- 
ing works of greater magnitude than can be seen in any other 
part of the world; 10,000 miles of railway connecting every 
province ; districts once shut up within themselves, and hostile 
to each other, brought into inter- connection ; tramways running 
in large towns; post-offices and telegraphs in nearly every 
village ; caste, the bane of progress, giving way before facilities 
of communication ; laborious trigonometrical, topographical, 
industrial, and archsoological surveys extended to every district ; 
trade and commerce developing ; old industries reviving ; new 
ones being introduced j'as proved by the recent Calcutta Inter- 
national Exhibition) ; continually increasing plantations of tea, 
tobacco, indigo, and chinchona ; new jute factories, cotton mills, 
paper mills being erected ; new~ coal mines being exploited ; new 
hospitals, sanatorium^ orphanages, and admirably arranged 
gaols ; education everywhere gaining ground, and a new depar- 
ture being inaugurated by the recent Education Commission, 
which had just published its exhaustive report ; a fourth 
University just added to the three already existing ; women 
admitted to the^ University examinations, and at Calcutta even 
to degrees ; new colleges and schools (like the Muir and Mayo 
colleges) being established ; European literature and philosophies 
more and more appreciated ; a free' Press, giving birth to an 
increasing progeny of ably-conducted newspapers, magazines, 
and native books ; municipal institutions and self-government 
grading lly advancing ; the whole tone of native thought altd 
feeling being elevated and Christianized, if not converted to 
Christian dygma. And were no reflex benefits conferred on us ? 
One of the chiof was the invaluable training -ground afforded by 
India for developing, the administrative ability and energy of 
the young men we sent there. Great Britain might well be 
proud of the work done by her sons, often in an exhausting 
climate and under many difficulties a^ad drawbacks. But she 
ought to be gratoful for the advantages she gained. And was 
there no reverse side to the picture ? It was to' be regretted 
that the old social gulf between the rulers and the ruled re- 
mained still unlA’idged. Yet native caste prejudices were 
greatly to blame, and thb Professor < had lately found examples 
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of his fellow-countrymen, high in office, living on terms of the 
greatest personal friendship with the Indian community around 
them. Undoubtedly there was a great increase of cordial co- 
operation between Englishmen and Indians in every department 
of work. The. Professor deplored the yawning gulf still exist- 
ing between the educated natives and the mass of the people, 
and between the educated husband and .his ignorant wife. He 
lamented other evils. The killing of cows and oxen caused 
great offence. They wei^e sacred animals, and essential for 
agriculture. More encouragement should be given in University, 
examinations to proficiency in the vernaculars ; the degrees of 
Pundit and Maulvi should be given for proficiency in Sanskrit 
and Arabic; the out-still system was increasing drunkenness 
while it increased the revenue. More might be done to deter 
the people from ruining themselves by borrowing from usurers at 
rates of interest varying from 1 2 to 75 per cent., and by squander- 
ing large sums ou marriages, caste festivals, and funerals. 
Mr. Leslie Saunders had called a meeting of the most influential 
inhabitants of his district, and persuaded them to combine 
together for the creation of a strong pifblic opinion opposed to 
such pernicious customs. Why were rich nativo minors so often 
committed to the tutelage of plausible Baboos, who demoralised 
them instead of really educating them ? Why were the native 
States allowed to maintain useless armies which drained the 
resources of India, when their military ardour would be quite 
as well satisfied by making them furnish contingents to serve 
with our army outside their own territories ? The Professor 
then adverted to the new rou#n likely to be soon opened to 
India, which, he predicted, would lead to a gi%at development 
of intercourse between Europe and our Eastern possessions. 
Mr. Oust had latoly traveled by this route, so far as it was 
completed, and had published a map, a rough copy of which 
was exhibited in the lecture-room. A railway ticket might be 
tjj^en from London to Odessa ; thence the traveller wag^ans- 
ported by fine Bussian steamers in two days to Batoum, at the 
other end of the Black Soa. There comfortable Busman railway 
carriages were in readiness to take him in thirty-six hours to 
Baku, on the Caspian. The traject in fine steamers to Michaetovsk, 
on the other side, took one day. At Michaelovsk was the terminus 
of the new Central Asian Bailway, which the Bussians had 
completed some months %g 0 for 144 miles, as far as Kizil Arvat. 
They were pushing it on to Herat by M erv, lately occupied, and 
Sarakhs, just ceded by Persia. We, on our side, as announced 
in the Times of April 28th, were pushing on our line to Quetta. 
We should b© compelled, though against cftir will, to carry on 
our railway through Cand^iar, and m*et the Bussians at H6rat. 
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English influence ought to dominate in Afghanistan; but the 
Professor had been cured of Russophobia by his repeated travels, 
and hoped we should meet the Russians at Herat as friends. 
There was room for both. The Russian Empire was being 
impelled towards Herat — notwithstanding the disclaimers of its 
Government — by the same law of self-preservation, and the 
same necessity of progress, which was impelling the British 
Empire, against the wishes of its Government, towards the same 
goal. It was only a question of a few years. If we remain 
friends with Russia, the journey from Calais to the Indian 
frontier would soon be accomplished in nine days. Professor 
Monier Williarfrs concluded by saying that his main object in 
visiting India a third time was to endeavour to induce the 
supreme Government to found six scholarships for natives in 
India, to be attached to the Indian Institute. He was happy to 
say that the Viceroy and his Council had assented to the pro- 
posal, which was enthusiastically supported by the educated 
classes in India, and now only awaited the sanction of the Home 
Government. 


CASTE GIRLS’ SCHOOL, MYSORE. 


We have received an interesting account of the prize 
distribution on March 29th to the pupils of the Maharanee’s 
Girls’ School, Mysore. H.H. the Maharaja and all the leading 
European and Native gentleman of the Station were present, 
and also several 1 ’Native ladies belonging to leading families 
of Mysore, for whom a portion of the liall was set apart. 
The girls sang some Canarese and English songs, and two of 
them recited well a dialogue in Sanskrit between Seeta and 
Kousalya (Seeta refusing to listen to the persuasions of 
Kousaiya that she should give up the idea of accompanying 
her husbaqd in his wanderings). The Report read by the 
Secretary gave a promising account of the school, which is 
only i!i its third year of existence. The number on the 
rolls has risen to 210? and this is an indication of the increasing 
popularity of the school among the orthodox higher classes. 
The course of instruction for the^ elder girls embraces 
Canarese poetry, prose, composition, arithmetic, music (Native 
and English songs), drawing, needlework and ' fancy-work, 
geography, hygiene, Sanskrit and English. Hygiene and 
Sanskrit have onlj been lately introduced. “ Great care is 
takAi to impress upon 1 ' the youi^g minds the important 
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principles of domestic sanitation and personal hygiene, 
without burdening them with too many scientific facty.* 
the progress which the girls have made in this subje drawing, 
to be very satisfactory/* Sanskrit is “studied wit an( j and 
enthusiasm.** Drawing is learnt under a master who liter* life, 
his training at the Madras School of Arts. Native taxing 
is taught in all the classes, and a few girls learn the lerally 
“ Religious songs, specially composed, and which arc likty the 
inspire love and piety towards the Creator in the h^artdian 
the girls, are sung by all.” In the higher classes tll° n fe^ r in 
includes English. The annual Examination, win* 8 * n 
conducted by several English and Native ge n tl em e£ u ^ . tl0 vb 
proof of intelligent and careful instruction. The managers, 
having found the want of suitable Elementary Text Rooks, 
arranged to have some compiled, by the co-operation of 
educated young men. Wo are glad to find that, to meet the 
difficulty of the early withdrawal of the girls from school, the 
plan of Home Teaching has been started. Two Pundits now 
give lessons in Sanskrit and the higher Canarese literature ; 
but it is hoped and intended to train Hindu lady teachers for 
this work. A Canarese Journal, containing useful informa- 
tion and attractive reading, lias been begun for the benefit 
of the pupils. No pains seem to be spared to make the 
school effective and an instrument for promoting sound 
education. 

• The following address was made by the*De\van on ‘the 
occasion : — 

Ladies and Gentlemen*— His Highness the Maharaja asks 
me to say that it is a source of great pleasure to him to be able 
to preside on this occasion. You are aware that II is Highness 
h$s always watched the progress of this school with verj^great 
interest. It is, therefore, specially gratifying to him to find 
that the results achieved during tho past year — in thimselves so 
highly satisfactory — are infinitely more so because of the 
promise they give of a bright future. An important feature of 
the proceedings of the last yoar is, that tno number of pupils 
was much larger than in the preceding year. The average 
daily attendance was aj^o much improved, as it was 162 ; 
whereas in the previous year it was only 102. This result was 
due partly to the increased number on the rolls, but chiefly to 
the more regular attendance of the pupils. 

The curriculum is considerably higher thSn what it is in the 
other schools ; but the results achieved fully justify the higher 

r 4 
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standard adopted by the managers. Canarese, arithmetic, and 
geography are taught in all classes ; Sanskrit in all classes, 
and toS 16 * wo > an< * English in all classes except the last 
There w^ e bygiene is taught in the three senior classes. 
impelled 1 * 8 *be g en *l em © n who conducted the annual examina- 
Grovern* hideed, very encouraging, as they show that the young 
same P ossess , a thorough knowledge of all subjects that have 
Empij au £kt them. We may, therefore, congratulate the trustees 
firoal kb 0 marked advance of the standard of the school during 
| r i ep jast ^ear ; and if this measure of advance is maintained — 
fron ixfe V * 8 no ^.oubt that this is fully assured — the trustees, 
Monier tG the school their unremitting devotion and 

-fisitinfr e> anc * *be public, who have accorded it their sympathy, 
anu„ e JK> watch its onward career with interest and anxiety, -will 
all find that there exists in it every hopeful sign of a brilliant 
future. Yery flattering testimony is borne to the proficiency of 
the pupils, not only by the gentlemen who conducted the annual 
examination, but also by the various distinguished visitors who 
during the year inspected the school and saw the children in 
their daily class- work. T would specially invite your attention 
to the observations of the Lord Bishop of Madras (in the 
Visitors’ book), whoso eloquent testimony to the usefulness of 
this institution must stimulate still further the zeal of the 
trustees and the devotion of the teachers. 

Female Education, in spite of the rapid progress which it 
has made in recent years, is still in a state of infancy ; and the 
standard proper for girls’ schools has not yet passed beyond the 
stage # of discussion. The opinion is often expressed that the 
education of HiiftUi women should be kept in due subordination 
to that of the men, and that reading, writing, arithmetic, 
with a little instruction in general morality, must constitute all 
that is necessary for the education of Hindu women. But, 
limited as the standaul of female education already is by the 
fact tjiat the girls are withdrawn from the schools at a very 
early age, there is no necessity whatever for further limiting it in 
this manner. The success of this school is a practical illustra- 
tion of this', for it has been able to teach up to a much higher 
standard in a way which commands unqualified public approba- 
tion. English is taught in all classes, except the last three ; 
but this does not involve any neglect of the Vernacular 
language, to which great?' attention coi^finues to be devoted, as 
heretofore. Indeed, Sanskrit is taught in the higher classes, 
both for its own sake, and as an aid to the study of the higher 
Vernacular literature. In addition to these languages, the 
three highest classes also learn the important principles of 
domestic sanitation and personal hygiene out of appropriate 
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text-books. Some music also is taught, and the songs, both in 
.style and matter (as those who understand the language will 
see), are such as are calculated to inspire feelings of charity and 
piety. Then there is taught some needlework and drawing, 
which do so much for the education of the eye and the hand, and 
afford means of innocent and useful occupation in after life. 
It has been possible to accomplish all this without overtaxing 
the young girls, becaus^ their receptive faculty is generally 
much keener than that of boys. Indeed, as observed by the 
Education Commission, tho intellectual activity of the Indian 
women is very keen, and it seems frequently to last longer in 
life than the mental energies of men ; their intelligence is far in 
advance of their opportunities of obtaining school instruction, 
and promises well for the future of female education in India. 

We are told in report that a beginning has boon made to 
establish a system © - ilome Teaching in connection with this 
school. With the*°<5ftther development of this system, the 
means of continuing her education will be placed within tho 
reach of every girl withdrawn from Jthe school. The great 
difficulty in this matter lies in the absence of proper teachers ; 
but we are justified in hoping that, in due course of time, the 
difficulty will be overcome. I need only draw your attention 
to the bright scene before you in this hall to convince you 
that tho realization of this hope need not be deferred in- 
definitely ; for some of the more advanced pupils present hore 
may be encouraged, after they leave the school, to qualify 
themselves for the noble work of teaching. 

The Canarese Journal that ifes been started Jby the managers 
of the school is an additional means of educating tho more 
advanced girls, and, from the few copies of the Journal which I 
have seen, I am confident *4hat its management is in very good 
hands. The want of such a periodical, containing both useful 
information and light literature, has long been felt, and the 
Hithabotliini promises to supply it adequately. ^ 

^The want of appropriate text-books is one of the difficulties 
wnich beset female education. Books prepared f<jj* boys are 
not likely to bo either interesting or suitable for girls. IJJns is 
specially so in the case of good reading boQ^s; for the particular 
lessons on morality to. be inculcated on boys are certainly not 
those primarily required for girls. Thq trustees have given the 
matter their earnest attention, and they have so far been 
successful that a good reading book, specially suitable for girls, 
has been recently published under their patronage. The book 
is called the Nitichintamati , and is compiled from popular 
Indian sources, and is instructive and interesting. The impor- 
tance of preparing other squall reading books of the same kind 
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c&nnot be exaggerated, and the trustees, it is understood, con- 
tinue to devote their attention to this important subject. 

Ladies and gentlemen, it gives me great pleasure to inform 
you that during the past year Sivaramraj Bahadur most liberally 
set apart a sum of about half a lakh of rupees to form a fund 
for the encouragement of education in those departments in 
which no other adequate provision already exists. This fund is 
called, after his fathei* “Devaraj Bahadur Charity Fund ; ” and 
the annual proceeds of the fund are utilized (by trustees 
appointed for the purpose), partly towards the encouragement 
of Sanskrit literature and education, and partly in aid of High 
Caste Female Education. This school receives considerable aid 
from this fund, and for at least a part of the good work done 
in the past year it is indebted to the princely liberality of 
Sivaramraj Bahadur. It is now my pleae^ f„ ( duty , by command 
of His Highness the Maharaja, to heartily congratulate the 
trustees and the teachers on the eminent su6cess which has 
crowned their past year’s labours. To the sisters of the 
Convent of the Good Shepherd the very cordial thanks of the 
public are due ; for the school owes no small measure of its 
success to their sustained and cheerful devotion to their work. 


We have received further details about this School from 
Mr. A. Narasim Iyengar, by whose exertions much has been 
done for its progress. He explains that the reason why 
Sanskrit is introduced is thatfHhe pupils may intelligently 
follow the teachings of religion and morality which are con- 
veyed in that language. 


CROSSING fHE SEA FOR HINDUS. 


Tfce following article is in continuation of one on the same 
subject which appeared in the Jan. Journal, in regard to the 
caste feeling in South India as to Brahmans crossing the sea. 

In the first paper on this subject itVas asserted that a math 
near Poona had, -ten years ago, given a verdict in favour of 
Brahmans crossing the sea. The self-complacency of southern 
Pandits does not, ihowever, admit of their acknowledging the 
correctness of the Mahrat^a reading of the texts. It^s sneeringly 
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asked whether there is any learning in MahdrdsMra (Mahratta 
country)? Even supposing that the interpretation of the 
Pandits there be correct, the local conservatives argue that “ the 
North ” has already been excepted by Bodhayana from the 
prohibition against sea- going ; conveniently forgetting that the 
North means the country lying between the Vindhya and 
Himalaya mountains, and that the Mahrattas are governed by 
the laws, rituals and customs of the South. Nor is it quite 
correct to say, as the orthodox defenders of custom do, that 
there have been no instances in South India of a Brahman who 
has gone to England being re-admitted into Brahman society. 
One of the barristers now practising at Bangalore is a Brahman, 
whom the Smartas have excommunicated. But his Brahman 
servant, who had lived with him in England for years, had 
been, after some probation and after certain ceremonies, taken 
back into the bosom of his caste and family. 

Such is the unreasoning frame of the Brahman mind at 
present that these apparently unanswerable facts and arguments 
are not even listened to, and everybody is content to follow the 
general stream of tendency in his own caste, not caring whither 
he floats. The friends and sympathisers of the new movement 
are openly anathematised as atheists, pariahs, materialists, 
“ London-Brahmans,” &c. The traveller himself is, for the 
time being, forgotten ; but those who befriended him, or showed 
him any kindness or hospitality, and those who advocate others 
visiting Europe from considerations of general good, are 
persecuted with what looks .like^malicious cruelty. 

As for the Shastras on the subject the majority of the 
expelling body do not understand them, and those that can read 
them for themselves are content slavishly to accept the meaning 
attached to them by the maths and tradition- worshipping priests. 
The masses sneer at "the slightest attempt at a different con- 
struction, and put an extinguisher on the most fervent 
enthusiasm by asking whether the sceptic is greater tftf more 
learned than the heads of the maths and their satellites. 

From the foregoing outline it may be possible for outsiders 
to form some idea of the upheaval which the Brahman w%rld is 
undergoing at present. Friends *of progress are cheered by this 
sign of healthy action, which they hold to be infinitely 
preferable to the stagnant content, or the semblance of it, 
which has kept the peopfe inert for so many ages. 

It would be untrue to say that the orthodox “ contents ” do 
not number in their midst some very intelligent and worthy 
gentlemen, who are not slow to perceive and a^mit the advantages 
of Hindus jisiting England. Their chief reason for opposing it 
seems to oe that they will personally suffer much avoidable 
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inconvenience and hardship by detaching themselves from the 
majority ; but the excuse which they plead is that the reform is 
at present premature and therefore inexpedient. One of the 
great bugbears of these worthies is the scorn and contempt 
which they fancy will be hurled at them by the other sects and 
sub-sects of Brahmans for allowing into their fold an “ England- 
travelled ” member. 

An attentive observation of the signs of the times, and a real 
desire for the material prosperity of their country, would 
doubtless enable them to perceive that their fear is chiefly 
imaginary. At, any rate travelling to England as Brahmans 
cannot be put in the same category as the numorous vices, which 
are unfortunately honeycombing Brahman society through and 
through at the present moment. The Mahratta Brahmans are 
no less sticklers for caste than the Southerners, and yet the 
former do not make any fuss on the point. Bialimans visit 
England from tho Bombay side and return into their old social 
positions,— many of them without doing any penance whatever. 

Nor can it fairly be asserted that this demand for liberty — 
not licence — by the rising generation is altogether abrupt and 
sudden. As“has been shown already, a Brahman servant, who 
had lived in England some time, has managed to get back 
into society ; and nowhere is it laid down that visiting the 
countries of the MUchchas is an inexpiable breach of the canon 
laws. For instance, going to Persia is, according to the 
Smritis, equal to visiting Bengal, except on pilgrimage, and the 
same may be said of going to England. Objection is only taken 
to making a voyage. But it is undeniable that thousands have 
made and are now making voyages along the coasts, across the 
Bay of Bengal to Burmali, and to Ceylon. The advocates of 
reform are only solicitous of extending this practice for the 
social, material, moral and intellectual amelioration of their 
country. It cannot be too often brought to the recollection of 
the edftaervatives that the liberals do not in tho least desire to 
subvert thqir social life ; and while they encourage their 
wealthy countrymen to travel, deprecate the abandonment of 
the beet national habits and tastes as strongly as they protest 
against the loss of th£Ir own social status. There is hardly any 
need to say that the appliances of modern science and civilisation 
enable every one, of whatever nationality, to preserve wherever 
he goes most of his own distinctive and 1 peculiar habits. 

A Brahman Liberal. 
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THE HINDUS IN ENGLAND. 


To the Editor of The Journal of the National Indian Association, 


The subject which I wish to refer to in this letter is one Of 
vital importance to those concerned. There is no cause for 
surprise in the presence of a Mahomedan or a Brahtno in 
England, for their respective religions allow them sufficient 
latitude to remain anywhere they like ; but the presence of a 
high-class Brahmin or Vyas, with his extreme religious and social 
scruples, in London, must surely strike everybody who knows 
anything of them in India as strange ; for the moment a 
member of any of these communities sets his foot on the English 
soil, he finds himself placed in an awkward position, and, to an 
ordinary mind, the retention of his time-honoured caste preju- 
dices becomes a thing of the past. This eiroumstance alone has 
hitherto produced a most deterrent effect on persons who would 
otherwise have the means and the inclination to come to 
England. Ten or twenty years ago the visit of a Hindu in 
London was a thing almost unknown ; but now that the 
advantages of a stay in this country for study are more and 
more appreciated in India every day, which the presence of so 
many Mahomedan gentlemen nere at present* strongly proves. 
The Hindu youths, too, are seized with a burning desire to come 
over here, which is only quenched by the fear they have of 
losing their caste — or, in^other words, their social position in 
India — by such a step. The object of this letter, therefore, is 
to direct the attention of Hindu gentlemen in India to a course, 
by adopting which it is possible for them to come ove»*to this 
country, stay in it for any length of time they please, reap the 
advantages which Western learning and culture cai. offer them, 
and yet return to their own country as good Hindus a$ when 
they came away from it ; unimpaired either in their social 
position, or in the affectionate regards which their friends may 
have for them. # 

I mean to direct attention to the scheme hit upon by Dr. 
Leitner of having a boarding-house for Hindus in the suburbs 
of London. The name of this learned gentleman, who has 
made the advancement of the Hindus the % one great object of 
bis life, is already too well known to people, both here and in 
India, to tfeed any mention from nfe here. He has worked 
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most indefatigably to attain his object; for years together he 
has been working for the education of one of the largest 
provinces of India, the Punjab, where he has at last succeeded 
in establishing a University, and a very noble one too, which will 
hand down his name to generations after generations of the 
Punjabi youths who will come under its beneficent influence. 
But he, however, did not stop his labours there ; he educated 
the people in the Punjab, and he ws^its to enable those who 
care to do so to educate themselves in this country; and he 
has, therefore, now come here on furlough, and is busy in 
giving tangible shape to the scheme which he formed long ago to 
attain the latter end. No one understands better the fabric of 
the caste system in India, and, therefore, no one could have more 
successfully undertaken the task of establishing an institution 
of the kind he # has established. If only one comes here 
determined to preserve his caste, he can conveniently do so, 
according to Dr. Leitner’s scheme; his arrangements are most 
thorough-going from first to last. From the moment a man sets 
his foot on board a sljip in Bombay to come here, till the 
moment he sets his foot back again on the Indian soil in 
Bombaj', on his return from this country, he is all safe, perfectly 
safe. Permanent arrangements have been made, or will be 
made, with the proprietors of some well-known line of steamers 
to employ Brahmin cooks for Hindus, and to provide them with 
reserved accommodation during their voyage, so that they 
should have no inconvenience whatsoever when they will reach 
here. There is a large house, mpst picturesquely situated on the 
banks of a river*, ready to accommodate them during their stay. 
If persons will only bring servants with them from India, they 
want nothing else ; every other requirement of theirs has been 
so well studied by him in the arrangements that he has made. 
What is more, the Doctor, in carrying out his scheme, has not 
lost sight of economy ; in fact, according to him, one can live in 
the jEfiLdu boarding-house at one-half the expense that he tfill 
otherwise have to incur. In London the rent of apartments is 
about the heaviest item of expense ; and for this in his boardings 
house rone will have to pay not a farthing. This fact alone 
reduces the expense of living here almost to half. The next 
item is the railway fare ; the boarding-house is nearly twenty- 
four miles from London; and the price of even a third-class 
return ticket from it to London is usually about three shillings 
and sixpence ; but it is proposed, I hear, to make some agree- 
ment with the railway company to reduce it in favour of his 
students to probably a shilling or so. What a saving ! Then, 
lastly, the boarding-house has the advantage of a healthy and 
beautiful locality, which fio place in* London itself could have 
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had. It also places its inmates out of the reach of the tempta- 
tions of London, unless of their own accord they plunge them- 
selves into them. In a word, the scheme promises to be all that 
could be desired ; and my only prayer is, that it be appreciated 
iu India, and that its wealthy sons come forward to help it with 
their purse, as Dr. Leitner, with so much disinterested zeal for 
their good and at so great a self-sacrifice, has matured it to this 
stage. 

PlYARILAL. 

London. • 


MADRAS GOVERNMENT FEMALE NORMAL 
SCHOOL. 


The first public prize distribution at the Government 
Female Normal School, which was founded mainly at the 
instigation of the late Miss Carpenter, took place on Friday, 
April 4th, in the School premises, Egmore. Mrs. David 
Duncan presided on the occasion. Among those present were 
Dr. D. Duncan, Principal of the Presidency College, Mr. EL 
P>. Grigg, Mr. and Mrs. J. Bilderbeck, Mr. L. Garthwaite, 
Mrs. Brander, Miss Carr, Mr. P. Runganatha Mudaliar, Mr. 
and Mrs. G. Duncan, Rev. J. Cooling, Miss Keely, Mr. Edul- 
jee, Mr. Dinsliaw, and several Others. The proceedings began 
b 7 a song sung by some of the pupils, after which Mr. 
Vijiarungam Mudally read the Report of the institution for 
the past year. It stated ^hat the school included two depart- 
ments, one for normal pupils, and the other for practising 
school children. In December last nine normal pupils were 
presented for the Method Examination, and all passed? Two 
appeared for the Higher Examination for wom<*n, and one 
passed. Two were presented for the Middle School Examina- 
tion, and both passed. Four went in for the Special TTpper 
Primary, but only one passed, the other* three having failed 
in needlework. Eleven normal pupils taught before Mrs. 
Brander, the Inspectre^ of Girls’ Sciiools, who reported very 
favourably of them. There were two practising schools, one 
for Europeans and Eurasians, and native Christians who spoke 
English, and the other for Caste Hin^u children. The 
numbers in these departments were very small, owing to the 
recent removal of the sfchool, and* its reorganisation. Six 
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Europeans or Eurasians are admitted every year to be trained 
as teachers. During the past year seven students had obtained 
employment. In addition to the prizes allowed by Govern- 
ment, an extra prize had been presented by Mrs. Duncan, and 
a great many presents had been received through the Hon. 
Sec. of the National Indian Association. 

Mrs. Duncan presented the prizes. Mr. Grigg then rose, 
and in the name of Miss Carr thanked Mrs. Duncan for pre- 
siding. He said he felt a particular pleasure in thanking her 
as the representative of the greatest institution in Madras. It 
was a good omen for the institution, and he expressed a 
fervent hope that the alliance between that institution (viz., 
the Presidency College) and this school would be strengthened. 
The progress since the institution was presided over by Miss 
Carr was most satisfactory, as was to be seen from the Report 
that had just been read, and he hoped that under that lady’s 
guidance it would grow more and more in the confidence of 
every pupil, and wouM rise higher and higher. He next 
addressed himself to the students, who, he trusted, would do 
their best to take advantage of the admirable instruction 
given there. If they followed the course laid down for them, 
they would never repent of it, for they were engaging in 
a noble work. 

Dr. Duncan, in thanking Mr. Grigg for the vote of thanks 
to Mrs. Duncan for presiding^ spoke of the interest that he 
had always f el Win the Normal School, and said that, as Prin- 
cipal of the Presidency College, he should do everything to 
help the cause of high education. The proceedings were 
closed -with the National Anthem. r 


KONNAGAR GIRLS’ SCHOOL. 


c* 

The annual distribution of prizes to the successful students 
of the Konnagar Girls’ School, near Calcutta, was held op the 
12th April, at the premises of Babu Shibchunder Deb. Many 
ladies and gentlemen were present on the occasion, among 
whom were : Mrs. E. Lindstedt ; Miss Lipscojnbe ; Mr. and 
Mrs. Girard$ Mrs. Wince; Miss Pedder; Babu Bhairub 
Chandra Banerji, Vakeel High Court; Babu Trailokya Nath 
Mitra, DX. ; Balm Panchkari Banerji, B.L. ; Babu Sarat 
Chandra Chatterji, B.L.S Babu ]£ali Das Bose, Assistant- 
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Surgeon, and Babu Gopal Chandra Deb, Medical Officer to 
H.H. the M a k& ra i a h of Cashmere. 

Mrs. Lindstedt presided, and after the reading of the Com- 
mittee’s Report by the Secretary, Babu Girish Chandra Deb, she 
distributed prizes to about thirty girls, in books, toys, and work- 
boxes, &c. Some of the latter were sent from England by Miss 
Manning and Mrs. «T. B. Knight, and to these two workboxes 
were added by Mrs. Lindstedt. Babu Bhairub Chandra Banerji 
afterwards addressed the girls in a iieat speech in Bengali. 

Extracts from the School Report are given below : • 

“ The number of girls on the rolls on the 3 1st March, 1884, 
stood at 65, against 67 on the same date of the preceding year. 
The average daily attendance during tho year under roview was 
43-2, against 46 of the last year. All the girls were Hindus, of 
whom the Brahmins numbered 22, the Kayesthaa 40, and other 
low-caste Hindus only three. Of these only two were married, 
the rest were unmarried. The ages of the girls range from five 
to twelve years. The National Indian Association, Bengal 
Branch, awarded two Mary Carpenter Scholarships of one rupee 
each to this school. These were obtained by Surenbala Dasi 
and Kirankumari Boso, of the 1st class. The school receives 
from Government a grant-in-aid of Rs. 20, and from the 
Serampore Municipality Rs. 5 a month. The rate of schooling 
fees for tho 1st and 2nd classes is As. 3, and for the rest As. 2, 
a head per month. The subjects of study w< 7 e Bengali litera- 
ture, Grammar, History, Geography, Arithmetic, Elements of 
Natural Philosophy, and Needlework. In March last nine girls 
competed at the Scholarship Examination, conducted by the 
TJttarpara Hitakari Sabha, of whom two were candidates for 
tho Second, and the rest (seven girls) for the First Examination; 
the result is not yet known. In December last the Annual 
General Examination -of Classes was held, the result of which 
was satisfactory. The teaching staff consisted of one Head 
Pandit, a 2nd Pandit, and a Mistress. Besides the Government 
and Municipal grants, there was a large amount of subscrip- 
tions paid by the people, to meet the current expenditure of the 
school.” 


INDIAN INTELLIGENCE. 

Mr. PestonjSe Hormusjee Cama has increased his gift for 
the new Hospital for Women and .Children at Bombay to 
Rs* 164,300, it having been brotxght to ^jis notice that the 
Rs. 120,000 previously given was insufficient to construct the 
hospital on the plan devisoi by Government. Besides this, he 
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has set aside Es. 25,000 for prizes or scholarships to be given to 
certain of the female students who have obtained the L.M. and 
8. Degree. His general idea is to afford temporary assistance 
to the young women doctors when they are striving to build up 
a practice. His total donations will amount to the munificent 
sum of Es. 189,300. 

The Convocation of the Madras University was held on 
March 27th at the Senate House, H.E. <Mr. Grant Duff presiding 
as Chancellor. Degrees were conferred on an exceptionally 
large number of graduates. The address, after the degrees had 
been conferred, was delivered by the Hon. Surgeon-General 
Cornish, who dwelt forcibly on the necessity for largely develop- 
ing female education. Such education had been recently making 
large advances, but there was ample room for more. He urged 
each graduate to do his utmost in this direction. He trusted that 
the graduates would carefully study the wants of their commu- 
nities, and help to suppress social evils, such as the life-long in- 
debtedness induced by extravagant expenditure on marriage 
ceremonials. We intend later to print a part of this valuable 
address. 

An exhibition of a large collection of educational apparatus 
has been held at Bombay. It was opened on March 1 9th at the 
old Elphinstone High School premises, by H.E. Sir James Fer- 
gusson. There w s a large attendance of gentlemen represent- 
ing the Educatio T al Department, and of others who take an 
interest in the education of the natives of India. Mr. T. B. 
Kirkham, Educational Inspector, briefly stated the circumstances 
under which the collection of appliances had been brought out 
from England at the suggestion of Mr. Chatfield, Director of 
Public Iustelictioc* H.E. the Governor in his speech referred 
to the advancement of education both in England and India, 
and said that he hoped that there would be a vast addition to 
the equipment of this Presidency for primary education. Defer- 
ring to the several models placed before him, he said that in 
their preparation the physical welfare of the pupils had been 
carefully studied. The assembly then inspected the various 
apparatus, which werp neatly arrangod in three separate rooms, 
and were much admired. 

The City College, Cflcutta, has been affiliated up to the 
B.A. Standard, and a B.A. Class has b£fen opened. In the late 
Examinations of the Calcutta University the City College passed 
a larger proportion of its candidates than any other College. 
The total number iq the institution by the last Eeport was 1,007 
(183 in the Law Department, 175 in the general College Depart- 
ment, and 649 in the School). 
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We regret to record the death, at the age of 59, of Babu 
Govind Chunder Dutt, the father of the late Miss Toru Dutt, 
whose poetical writings are so widely known and appreciated. 
The Babu was a constant contributor to the Calcutta Review, and 
had great literary ability. He held many offices under Govern- 
ment, including that of Assistant Accountant General at 
Bombay, and was rnudi esteemed for his high character, his 
simplicity of nature, and his unostentatious charity. He visited 
England some years ago Vith his wife and his two daughters, 
both of whom died shortly after their return to India. , 

An interesting social gathering of ladies was held in 
Peace Cottage, the residence of Mr. and Mrs. t\ C. Mozoom- 
dar, in Upper Circular Road, on the 5th of April. The 
following ladies, among others, were present : Mrs. Reynolds, 
Miss Reynolds, Mrs. Murray, the two Misses Murray, Mrs. 
Grant, Mrs. K. B. Stuart, Mrs. Baily, Mrs. Cowie, Mrs. S. N. 
Tagore, Mrs. B. L. Gupta, Mrs. Ram Sunkar Sen, and about 
thirty other Hindu ladies. Mrs. Mozoomdar read a short address 
of welcome, of which the following i# a translation: “Dear 
Sisters, — I havo invited you to-day not to hold a grand meeting, 
or to discuss religion or politics ; but I havo called you in love, 
and you have kindly come, that we may meet for the sake of 
our mutual pleasure to talk on agreeable subjects. Such inter- 
course increases friendship and goodwill between the races, and 
such friendship is the essence of all moral and religious relations. 
English women and Bengali women are of very different tempera- 
ments. The English lady hesitjites to mix with the native lady, 
and the latter feels shy and awkward in the » presence of her 
European sistor. But I feel, when we are the children of the 
same God, subjects of the same Queen, and inhabitants of the 
same country, why should’ we not, in spite of difference in dress 
and habit, unite in goodwill and friendship ? Let us meet to 
learn each other’s manners and customs. Let us, if possible, 
discard what is wrong in them. It cannot be expected that 
European ladies should live as we do, and perhaps it is equally 
impossible that Hindu ladies should change their haf>its and live 
as Europeans ; but it is both possible and desirable that we 
should meet and mingle, trying to learntwhat is good in each 
other’s character and ways. English ladies have come to this 
country, leaving behind them their relatives and friends. Is it 
not our duty to receive them as our friends and sisters ? and is it 
not their duty to help us to improve ourselves in knowledge and 
manners ? I am therefore very glad^ to receive you all in my 
house, and hope there will be similar meetings in other houses.” 
The ladies then partook of refreshments, and remained together 
for some time. The meeting proved $ery successful. 
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( The Annual Meeting of the Bengal Branch of the National 
Indian Association was held on April 3rd ; Dr. Kenneth McLeod 
in the chair. Mr. P. C. Mozoomdar gave a very interesting 
address on hie travels in America and J apan, and the meeting 
was largely attended. 

PERSONAL INTELLIGENCE. 

^Vfr. Shapurji Kavasji Sanjana (Inner Temple) was called to 
the Bar on May 8th. 

In the recent Examination for tho Lincoln’s Inn Scholarships 
in Common Law, the Benchers awarded the first prize of one 
hundred guineas (Common Law, including Criminal Law) to 
Mr. Satyendra P. Sinha. Mr. 8. P. Sinha had a few months 
before received a prize of £50 in Roman Law, Jurisprudence, 
Constitutional Law, and Legal History. 

At the late Examination held at the Inns of Court, tho 
Council of Legal Education awarded to Mr. Narendra Natha 
Mitra a certificate that he had satisfactorily passed a Public 
Examination. 

The following passed a satisfactory Examination in Roman 
Law: — Mr. Charles Golaknuth (Inner Temple) and Mr. Panruti 
Vallam Ramaswami Raju (Inner Temple). 

At the Presentation Day of the University of London, May 
14th, Air. Jogodesh Ch under Bose, B.A. Cambridge, received his 
B.Sc. Diploma, Pass and nonourt (4th in Experimental Physics). 

Mr. Kaikhoseo N. Bahadurji and Mr. Aaron C. Dutt 
have passed the Primary Examination in Anatomy and Physi- 
ology of the Royal College of Surge^ms of England. 

Pundit Bishan Naraj^an I)ar and Sheikh Omar Baklisli have 
joined the Middle Temple. 

Mr.'A. B. Master has been elected a Foreign Member of the 
Society of IJelegraph Engineers. 

Arrivals.*-- Mr. and Mrs. M. D. Cam a, from Bombay; Mr. 
Shapufjee Sorabjee (Bombay Foundry and Iron Works) and 
Mr. P. B. Jejeebhoy, from Bombay, for study in the working of 
iron ; Pundit Bishan Narayan Dar, from Oude ; Sheikh Umar 
Bakhsh, from the N.W.* Provinces ; Mr. James Tarini Churn 
Mitter, from Calcutta, for the study of Medicine ; Air. Aurung 
Shah, from Shillong, for tho study of Medicine; Dr. Charles H. 
F. Underwood, from Bombay; Air. Nanda Lai Banerjea, of 
Allahabad, for the s^udy of Medicine. 

Departure . — Mr. S. K. Sanjana, foj: Bombay. 
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PRESIDENT OF THE ASSOCIATION. 

We liave the satisfaction to announce that the Right Hon. 
Sir Arthur Ilobhouse, K.C.S.I., has accepted the office of 
President of the National Indian Association. 


MEDICAL WOMEN FOR INDIA. 

By Dr. FiiANcyss E. Hog a an. 

Since last I wrote .on this subject there has been little to 
chronicle, for the satisfactory reason that everything is going on 
well, and steady progvess is being made. There is only to record 
quiet, unobtrusive, useful work, the daily routine of medical 
practice at the few Indian centres at which, medical wooden are 
to be found, and the daily round of study for the earnest band of 
medical students. Miss Peel icy, at Bombay, is said Ao he “doing 
very well indeed, if lots of work means 8000688 /' to have all she 
can do, and to be busy from morning till%iigbt. Mr. Kittredge 
writes: “A Mahommedan gentleman has offered Its. 20,000 
for a dispensary. Government have ‘given the land, and the 
Municipality have agreed to give Rs. 500 a month to keep it 
up until the hospital is opened. We believe the appropriation 
will ultimately be made a permaneiJt one ; but we have not 
asked for more, as one year's corporation cannot bind its 
successors." Success attends Mrs. ftcharlieb's work also, at 
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M&dhas, W^he Is still waiting for her hospital appointment; 

Elites, “ it takes time and patience to carry 
Scheme.” From Hyderabad and the other parts 
doctors are settled no recent information has 
In this country the stimulus which the prospect 
of ^etmmerative practice in India lias given to medical study 
for women continues to be sensibly felt, and frequent requests 
are made to members of the National Indian Association for 


further information. It is worthy of remark that some of 
these applicants are clergymen, anxious to see their daughters 
enter a liberal profession, and render useful service to the 
daughters of India, outside and independently of missionary 
zenana agencies, which hitherto have absorbed much of the 
energy of women of this class. 

Full of promise for the future are the public and private 
accounts received of the conduct and progress of the women 
students in the various Indian medical schools. Not long 
ago some apprehensioif was roused by exaggerated reports of 
an insignificant students’ disturbance at the Grant College. 
A Bombay correspondent thus describes it: — “There was 
really no row with the male students; it was very much 
exaggerated by those who would like to stop the movement 
for women doctors. One day one of the students chalked 
the seats where the girls usually sit. No notice was taken 
of this. Another day one of ^the students threw some fruit 
at the girls as they were passing out of the room. He was 
rusticated, and the trouble ended. Tt really was not worthy 
of any notice ; but the papers here, as elsewhere, are only too 
glad to get hold of anything which can be twisted into an 
excitement. The present professors at tlie College, with per- 
haps one exception, favour the movement.” Letters to The 
LancetA rom some of the professors themselves fully confirm 
this view of the favourable opinion and support of the pro- 
fession in India ; and even those who, like Sir Joseph Fayrer, 
formerly expressed ^disapprobation of women doctors for 
India, now refrain from giving public expression to their 


opinion. 

The current of opinion in India <is indicated in various 
ways. The Tribune says of the five or six ladies admitted 
into the Punjab Medical School: — “They will obtain posts 
under Governmentrif they succeed in passing the prescribed 
examination. The Punjab has fairly entered into the race 
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with Bengal and Bombay.” The Mirror says of these same 
students : — 

“ To test the intellectual attainments of the candidates, an 
examination was held last week. Some of the ladies have very 
creditably passed the examination ; one of them, I am glad to 
say, is the daughter of a Brahtno brother. After three years of 
training, these ladies will* turn out as hospital assistants. This 
is a real boon.” 

The Indian Messenger for May 18 th contains the following 
paragraph : — 

“It gives us very great pleasure to find that the Lieutenant- 
Governor has, by a recent Resolution, sanctioned the establish- 
ment of special scholarships for the benefit of lady students of 
the Medical College. These scholarships, of the value of Its. 20 
a month, and tenable for live years in the Calcutta Medical 
College, will bo, for the next ten years* awarded to all female 
candidates who enter that institution after passing the First Arts 
Examination, whether they gain scholarships in that examina- 
tion or not. We are also glad that Miss Ellen D’Abreu and 
Miss Avala Das, who are now studying in tho Madras Medical 
College, have been permitted to hold the scholarships which 
they had gained on passing their examinations in Calcutta, and 
which expired in December, 1883, during the remainder of their 
course of study ; and it was in .forwarding the applications of 
Miss D’Abreu and Miss Das tnaf Mr. Croft %>ok occasion to 
recommend the establishment of these special scholarships. 
There can be no difference of opinion as to tho wisdom of tho 
course that lias be< n takers as it will greatly encourage the 
diffusion of medical education among women. The Resolution 
of His Honour, referring to Mr. Croft’s recommendation, says : 

4 He shows that in all probability the cost of the scheme^would 
be trifling in comparison to tho benefits which it would confer 
upon the women of Bengal. ... In the year 18*8-39 there 
were fifty students in the Medical College, all of whom 44 received 
monthly stipends ranging from Rs. 7 to €ls. 12, according to 
their seniority and deserts.” Whatever reasons existed forty 
years ago for encouraging male students to fit themselves for 
medical work, are equally applicable now to the case of female 
students.’ We quite agree.” * 

* In 1881 there were eighty students in tile Second Department of the 
Madras Medical College. All hut one were stipend ed, and educated 
gratuitously for the service of the State. -The Principal, nevertheless, 
recommended that female stuuents (who nad no stipends) should no 
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In reference to these scholarships, the Calcutta corre- 
spondent of the Bombay Gazette gives further particulars, and 
says : 

“Miss D’ Abreu and Miss Avala Das, from the Bethune 
School, Calcutta, who obtained scholarships in December, 1881, 
and have boen studying medicine at the Madras Medical 
College, the former in the M.B. and the latter in the L.M.S. 
class, but whose scholarships expired in December last, have 
bfeen granted extensions of their scholarships till the expiration 
of their terms of study ; and Misses Virginia Mary Mitter and 
Bidhu Mukhi Chose, who passed the First Arts Examination in 
January last, have been granted five years’ scholarships for the 
Calcutta Medical College. The Li outenant- Governor remarks 
in the resolution, that in June, 1888, the important question 
of the admission of females to the classes in the Calcutta 
Medical College came before him for decision, and the principle 
that all possible facilities should be offered for the training of 
female medical practitioners was deliberately affirmed, from the 
standpoint of general policy as well as of individual freedom. 
Opportunity has now arrived for giving immediate effect to the 
policy thus laid down, and furthering the cause of female 
education in Bengal in a manner which promises to yield speedy 
results. Only the experience of years can show whother the 
educated women of Bengal will avail themselves of the facilities 
now offered to them, and prove by real work that they are fit 
for the duties and responsibilities which some of the moro 
advanced among them are anxious to assume.” 

Native Opinion , speaking of the lady students at Madras, 
says : 

“Their progress may, on the whole, “be considered satis- 
factory. Miss D’ Abreu, from Calcutta, has passed the Pre- 
liminary«8cientific Examination, and is qualifying for the M.B. 
degree. Miss Hayes and Miss Avala Das are in the class 
qualifying if r the L.M.S. degree. Four other ladies are 
qualifying for the College Diploma. The failure of three of 
these is to be regretted ; but the Acting Principal thinks it due 
rather to the over crowding of subjects into the second year of 
study (to remedy which he has suggested a change of curriculum), 
than to any defects in the lady candidate^.” 

longer receive their education gratuitously. On this recommendation the 
Dirsctor of Public Instruction, Mr. H. B. Grigg, made the following 
comment: “Seems premature. So far from placing any check upon the 
attendance of such students, I would prefer to encourage it by liberal 
stipends.’’ r 
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At the annual meeting of the Grant Medical College, 
Bombay, Dr. Vandyke Carter, the Principal, reported as 
follows on the female class : 

“ Candidates were first/ admitted in January of the current 
year. There are now twelve members, of whom seven are 
Christians and five Parsees, residents of both Bombay and the 
Mofussil. Already one of the lady students (Miss Ann Walke) 
is an undergraduate of the University; and it is anticipated 
that others may also go up for the Entrance examination. 
Considering any overcrowding to be undesirable* I decided not 
to extend the class this session ; and in consequence have had 
to decline a few applicants, from both near and distant places. 
It is satisfactory to see that at the inauguration of this new 
class some very promising candidates havo presented them- 
selves ; and I would here state that the conduct of all has been 
quite exemplary.” 

And in his concluding remarks, J)i; Carter, alluding to the 
subject of women students as one tentatively viewed at the 
close of his last report, and now practically realized, added : — 

“ Soon after tho date of that report I was, after some cor- 
respondence, requested by the Director of Public Instruction to 
arrange for the admission of women students into this College ; 
and the regulations then drawn up being approved and duly 
notified by Government, tho class already described was, with 
the willing co-operation of all ir| r colleagues, speedily instituted. 
Events having thus shown that the throwing op§n of the College 
to women was neither premature nor superfluous, I would express 
my satisfaction that, equal to others, a fair fiold now offers to 
those lady students who coiibino diligence with ability and an 
aptitude for medicine. And I am glad to think that, if experience 
regarding the first malo graduates of tho Grant Medical ^College 
he any guide, some at least of the women students now in 
attendance here have an excellent career before them# in this vast 
country, large enough for all.” 

At the same annual meeting the Governor of Bombay 
expressed his satisfaction at the generally flourishing condition 
of the College, and the creditable conduct of the students, 
instancing as a proof ef the uniform good conduct of the 
members the fact that a single momentary indiscretion, on the 
part of a youth (-the one whose rustication has been already 
alluded to), should have been so severely visited. Speaking of 
medical women, he said 

“ A step has been taken in the right direction by this College 
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in tli© admission of female students ; and, gentlemen, when we 
have divested ourselves of the natural prepossessions, not to say 
prejudices, which, no doubt, have been well known to us all, I 
think we will admit that in this country the experiment of female 
ministrations to the sick is one which ought to be tried, particu- 
larly in this country. I expressed last year my confidence that, 
under the intelligent and liberal superintendence of our medical 
profession, the experiment would bo fqirly tried. I am glad to 
say that the first arrival of a female practitioner in this country 
has been in the person of a lady whom to know is to respect. 
Under her auspices, and under the generous encouragement 
given by the heads of this College, this important movement may 
be relied on to have the best chance of success. I hope we are 
all actuated by one dosire, that this movement may result in 
great relief to suffering in this country, and in bringing within 
the region of medical treatment a number of poor persons who 
have been mostly excluded from it.” 

A private correspondent wrote last May from Bombay : — 
“ The account of the feihale students is also very good. Dr. 
Hatch, one of the professors of their first examination, the 
other day, told me "that some of tliem did remarkably well ; 
a Parsee lady took the lead, distancing forty young men ; then 
came a European, and so on ; but of thirteen only two or three 
did poorly.” 

Erom Central India the cheering news comes that the 
Maharaja of Dliar, who, it wi^\ be remembered, has several 
times testified liis strong desire to found a post for a qualified 
woman doctor in his capital, now contemplates making a grant 
to the Indore Hospital, for the purpose of enabling it to 
employ women doctors. 

A correspondent of the Times of India , , commenting on 
May 3rd on this project, writes : — “ The Maharaja will by his 
liberality confer a great boon on the weaker sex, who, shackled 
as they are c o by caste prejudices, persistently decline to take 
advantage of the benefits offered by the hospital until it is 
too late to do them any good.” 

Thus by slow degrees is provision being made for meeting 
the demand for womens doctors in India, which is now so 
generally recognized. The great vis inertia:, which so long 
retarded the practical consideration of this momentous 
question, is now overcome, and those who, in its earlier days, 
were ridiculed for Maintaining that women doctors would be 
serving the country quite ^as much the doctors of the Civil 


r 
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Medical Service, and were therefore equitably entitled to their 
share of Government emoluments and rewards, may yet live 
to see a special service of medical women established in India, 
honoured, respected, and doing incalculable good to the native 
community. Formerly earnestness and strenuous endeavour 
were the necessary requisites of friends of the movement ; 
now patience in waiting for results, which cannot, in the nature 
of things, be rapid as a nfushroom’s growth, is perhaps equally 
necessary. Untiring activity in India* sympathizing recogni* 
tion in England of the work projected and carried out in that 
far-off country, will perhaps be most conducive *to the further- 
ance of the high aim we have in view ; namely, the extended 
ministration of skilled medical women to the sufferers of their 
own sex, with the stamp of Government approval and recogni- 
tion, which experienced persons declare to be necessary in 
order to ensure success amongst the populations of India. A 
hope has recently been expressed in France that our example 
may be followed in Algeria, with i£s large Mohammedan 
population ; and it is perhaps not visionary to look forward to 
a time when this hope will be realized. Ours is an age of 
inter-communication and progress, and an idea fruitful in one 
country may w& 0 fbe accepted in another, where a like need is 
experienced a* he imilar conditions prevail. 


HISTORICAL SUGGESTIONS IN THE ANCIENT HINDU 
EPIC, THE All AB EAR AT A. 


This word is a combination of mahd % great, and *~bhdrata y 
supporter. Bharata is the ancient name of northern ^Hindustan, 
and was derived from a celebrated early monarch. This “ great 
supporter” poem extends in length to abojit 215,000 longUines, 
as Professor Monier Williams, of Oxford, has observed. Milton’s 
Paradise Lost only contains about 10,600. Even the voluminous 
Spenser’s Fairy Queen ks not more tAan some 30,000. It is 
ascribed to a celebrated ancient Sage, who is also recorded to 
have compiled th^Vedas (i.e. } books of knowledge), and to have 
written the Puranas (i.e. f “ancient” looks of the Hindu reli- 
gions), which belong to phases of religious thought subsequent 
to the Yedic, but professing to be associated with the Y edas. 
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As his name simply means “collector or compiler,” it is sug- 
gestive of his being mythical. Introductory recitals in the 
poem itself assign it to Vyasa, just as Washington Irving 
ascribes his History of New York to Knickerbocker. Vaisam- 
payana is said to have recited it to a king, and may have been 
the author. Modern commentators of late years seem generally 
to have assigned it to several authors. Comparing it, however, 
with the Waverley novels, as the workiof ono man, it does not 
seem beyond the capacity of a single author. Fifteen years 1 
lhbour, about tho time bestowed by Gibbon on his History of the 
Decline and Fall % of the Roman Empire , would complote the work 
at the rate of some fifty lines per diem, allowing for holy days. 
It is written in what is styled the classical Sanscrit. It contains 
an account of a great dynastic war, the heroes of its pages being 
claimed as ancestors by the old royal families of Hindustan; 
but there is considerable suggestiveness in it of the whole being 
allegorical, a sort of gigantic Pilgrim's Progress , becauso the 
names of the personages are usually in accordance with their 
attributes, like Bunyan^ Mr. Double-facing-both-ways, Mr. 
Morality, Mr. Ready-to-halt, &c. There is, at all events, con- 
siderable doubt as to whother any history of value can be obtained 
from it, so far as the origin of dynasties or tho precise purport 
of the great war described in it; but it is f'Uof interesting 
historical suggestions of the lifo of our Ar 0n . raisins, the 
ancient inhabitants of Bharata, now Hindusta *$3 find sug- 
gestions of our religion, philosophy, our medir 5 c valry, and 
of our ancient English skill with tf\e long-bow, 361 ’* .he descrip- 
tions of the palaces and cities suggest high and s t ned skill in 
architecture. We see allusions to theatricals, which seem to 
have appertained to tho st 3 de of those of modern Europo rather 
than to those of Greece, or of the nfonkish mysteries ; and the 
accounts of the eating and drinking would not disgrace the 
period in the estimation of either a modern glutton or gourmet. 
They ea/enison and even the now sacred beef, and they drink 
wine, rut and arrack. Long lists of dainty dishes are given, 
and their bluets altogether appear to have been of an elab- 
orate aald civised nature. The epoch of the Mahdbhdrata is 
by the Hindus tunsel^es assigned to about 3000 b.c., at which 
period the events hich it describes are supposed to have taken 
place. The first geu-aticftis of Sanscrit scholars ascribed it to 
somewhere between u 13th and 5th centuries b.c. The later 
generations seem to pee it at some date between the 5th 
century b.c. and the hh century a.d. Whether written a 
thousand years ago or t ee thousand, the elaboration of all 
the details of the civilizam described in it seems oomplete. 
The display of philosophical >search and moral science is varied 
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and extensive, and the whole suggests a vast old civilization on 
the plains of the upper Ganges and Jumna, which would seem 
to have required some such approximate period as 20,000 years 
to have grown up from crude culture. Sir Walter Scotty novels 
could only have been produced in an age refined by many gene- 
rations of civilization ; and the Mahdbhdrata would similarly 
seem to have required a cultured epoch for its production. 

It is difficult to conceiye that it could have been indited after 
the Buddhism of Ashoka, in the .‘Jrd century b.c., had spread 
the land with Buddhist monasteries. Still less does it, in it& 
internal evidence, look like a work which an author could have 
written when India, north and south, was so full of Buddhist 
monasteries as it was in the 5th and 7th centuries of our era. 
To these we have the remarkable testimony of the Chinese 
pilgrims, Fall Ilian and Iliouen Thsang. There appear to bo 
allusions in it to what may be called archaic Buddhism, but it 
suggests tho Buddhism of its early days, before it had bloomed 
into councils and hierarchies. It is difficult to conceive that the 
author would have introduced a Yavan*i king, as he has intro- 
duced one, after this word had been applied to the Greeks, and 
after the great Yavana Alexander had invaded tho land. He 
styles him the black Yavana, and relates a legend of him 
certainly suggested by nothing in the Bactrian Greek history. 
This seems a prototype of Washington Irving’s story of the 
long sleep. The Yavana king, pursued by Krishna, takes 
refuge in a cave, whero ho awakes a monarch who has been 
enchanted by slumbering sinc*^ the world’s last age. The 
Yavana is killed, and tho awakoned sleeper much astonished at 
the changed aspect of men and manners. If the conjecture 
may be approximately true that it was produced at about the 
5th century b.c., we must Certainly acknowledge a very high 
civilization in India hi the time of Pericles of Greece. The 
author of the poem asserts that it is a compilation of all existing 
legends and stories. Those have been illustrated by^iim, or 
the several authors, in a multitude of discourses^ religious, 
philosophical, appertaining to tho regions of inoraL»philosophy, 
as woll as metaphysical, &c., &e. With regard to materialistic 
matters, I)r, Hunter, author of works Orissa, &c., has 
observed that glass was already known to the Hindus in the 
time of the Mahdbhdrata. We read that at tho regal assemblage 
of Yudishthira fbfn in battle), the chief of the princes 
celebrated in the poem, one of the royal pavilions was paved 
with black crystdf, which the chief the’ other side, Prinoe 
Duryodhana (e.<?., difficult to conquer)] on Wintering mistook for 
water, and drew up his garments lest he should be wetted. 

“Firm in battle ** is tfie eldest dliid chief of five virtuous 
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princes, who are deprived of their possessions by wicked princes, 
but afterwards reinstated by means of the great war. Their 
history terminates by their all making a sort of Banyan’s Pilgrim's 
Progress towards the Indian heaven in the Himalayas ; having 
experienced the vanity of all earthly aspirations, and only 
longing for the blissful repose of heaven. Curiously, and in- 
dicative apparently of the antiquity of the legend, the five are 
wedded to one wife, the Princoss Krishna ($.<?., the brunette). 
But as the five brothers are all narrated to be incarnations of 
various forms of Indra, the Hindu Jupiter, the impersonation 
of the firmament, the story becomes less contrary to the 
ordinary Hindu' ideas than it would otherwise be. In this king 
“Firm in battle’s” palace, banquets are described as con- 
sisting of venison and the wild boar, with fruits, sweetmeats, 
and various potations. The company is entertained with in- 
strumental music, singing, and dancing. The palaco is described 
as immense and beautiful, adorned with statues and precious 
stones, and surrounded with lakes, lovely with the blue and 
crimson lotus. The Sagf> Narada, a kind of Hindu Morcury, 
visits the princes. He is declared to be versed in all the 
ancient histories, oxpert in logic, and greatest of doctors in his 
knowledge of tho six philosophical treatises, acquainted with the 
true nature of peace and war, and capable of absorption by 
contemplation in that one who is at the same time two and 
many. He tenders, the king the following advice concerning 
the royal duties. 

I venture to contend that it displays a knowledge of the 
highest duties of l^ingcraft, of the duties as well as what may be 
styled the constitutional powors and privileges of a monarch, 
and that it indicates an ancient, settled, and thoughtful civiliza- 
tion : 

“Let thy ministers,” ho says, “who should be well acquainted 
with the treatises on politics, carefully koep secret thy councils. 
Let thy kingdom be securoly defended, that it may not be even 
insulted by enemies.” Then he inquires whether the king’s 
fortresses ar^ well stored with water, corn, arms, engines of 
war, soldiers, workmen, and money. Does his arch-brahmin 
duly announce the timec of sacrifice? and, after proper ablutions, 
does he explain to him tho position of the stars ? Is the general 
of his army truly a heroij. are his officers skilled in the use of 
arms ? and does he give his army a proper allowance of pay and 
rations? “ For,” remarks the Sage, “ if the day passes without 
their receiving either pay q? rations, the soldier, may behave in 
a manner suggested by tJ^'e indigence of their royal master, 
which has been recognized as a cause of very great evils.” 
When he marches to meet a the enemy ( the king is to be careful 
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to throw out advance guards, and also to protect the rear of his 
army. “ But,” the Sage philosophically demands, u do you 
conquer yourself before attempting to vanquish others ? March 
valiantly,” he continues, “ to battle ; but when you have gained 
the victory, become yourself the protector of your enemy.” 

The king must have secretaries to regulate his expenses. 
He is asked whether his societies of handicraftsmen are com- 
posed of honest folk ; for it is only by the practice of the arts 
and handicrafts that tl?e world can exist in easy prosperity. 
Are his villages formod for defence after the fashion of the 
towns ? Are his decrees proclaimed in the midst of the assembly 
of the people ? Is he surrounded by a bodyguard, in red and 
splendid attire, with sabre in hand? Then inquiries are made 
concerning his medical men ; and he is warned against material- 
ism, falsehood, rage, negligence, sloth, and idleness ; and 
against such persons as avoid those who possess knowledge. 
The Sage further inquires whether the tax-collectors have 
recourse to impositions, such as extorting false dues from foreign 
merchants who visit the country whether the king looks into 
the condition of agriculture , whether regular relief is extended 
to labourers, and protection given to the blind, idiots, &c. 

Charles J. Stoxe, F.R.S.L., F.R. Hist. Soc. 

( To be continued .) 


HOME EDUCATION AT MADRAS. 

The following extract from the Proceedings of the Direc- 
tor of Public Instruction, Madras, dated Mrd May, 1884, refers 
to the Home Education undertaken by the Madras Branch of 
the National Indian Association : — 

Read the following letter from the Inspectress of Girls’ 
Schools, Third and Fifth Divisions, South Arcot and*Triehi- 
nopoly, to the Director of Public Instruction, dated Madras, 
18th April, 1884, No. 792: — 

I have the honour io submit my Report on the home educa- 
tion classes established by the Madras Branch of the National 
Indian Association examined on the 24th, 25th, 26th, 27th, and 
28th of March, 1884. I was generally very much pleased with 
the work being done in these classes. 

2. There are now thuee teacher* at work against two last 
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year. Two of these teach Tamil and one of them a little English, 
while the third teaches Telugu and a little English. The Com- 
mittee were hindered in their attempt to extend home education 
to Muhammadans last year; but the services of Miss Cripps, 
who has passed the special upper primary examination in Hin- 
dustani, have now, I understand, been secured for certain hours 
of the week, and it is intended to make a beginning shortly. 

3. The number of pupils has risep. from 18 to 29, and the 
standard has also been raised, one of the pupils having succeeded 
in passing the special upper primary examination. At the in- 
spection five upper primary certificates were gained against three 
last year, and o*ne lower primary certificate against four last year. 

4. I was glad to learn that in five of the houses the Tamil 
and Telugu magazine Janavinodini was taken regularly and was 
read by the ladies. In several houses Stiff una Blmlini , a new 
magazine intended for Hindu women, was also taken. 

5. Needlework has generally improved, but much still re- 
mains to be done. The plain needlework and the colours and 
designs of the ornamental work require special attention. Most 
of the pupils enjoy doing needlework, and some of them must 
have been very industrious to complete the large quantity shown 
to me. Two obtained prizes at the exhibition of the Association, 
and many gained certificates. 

6. Hygiene has been carefully taught to all the pupils who 
were sufficiently advanced. They answered questions in this 
subject very intelligently at the inspection, and appeared to 
possess a practical knowledge* ’ of hygiene. Arithmetic had 
improved, but only one of the pupils was in the habit of keeping 
the household accounts. 

7. The attendance registers for/^ich class were in order and 
were very neatly kept. 

8. It has not yet bo^n found possible to conform to a great 
number^of the rules laid down in Rule 46 (b) of the Code. 
Rules 1, 2, and o are observod; but it has been found irupos- 
sibje to confirm to Rules 3, 6, 7, and the first clause of Rule 8. 


The Association, it is observed, employs three teachers against 
two at the previous inspection. Of thpse teachers, one has a 
first-grade, one a second-grade, and one a third-grade certificate. 
All are trained. All devote more than four l ours for five days 
a week to teaching. Tliq average time spent in passing from 
house to house is 8J- Hour^a woek. One spends eleven hours in 
journeying, as her work is, distributed© between Black Town and 
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Triplicane. As soon as practicable, the work should be divided 
between two teachers. It is hoped that arrangements will soon 
be made for beginning the work among Muhammadans. 

2. The cost of these teachers was Rs. 90,* of which nearly 
one-half was mot by grant, one-third by foes, the balance from 
the funds of the Association. Education of this description 
should be self-supporting; but as this is not practicable, the 
fees should be raised so as to cover at least 50 per cent*. of the 
cost. At present all pupils pay fees which average over Re. 1 
per pupil. It must not be forgotton that no charge whatever 
is made for supervision, the duty being performed most kindly 
by Miss Eddes, in addition to her duties as Superintendent of 
the Maharajah’s Schools, without extra remuneration. 

3. There are now 29 pupils, of whom 14 aro Sudras, 8 Yaisyas, 
and 7 Brahmans, against 15 last year. All save three are chil- 
dren of officials. The increase is very encouraging. Eight are 
studying for standards above tho third, against four last year. 
The increase in tho number of upper primary certificates is very 
satisfactory. The decrease in that of iower primary, which is 
regretted, has not been explained. 

4. The Director is glad to learn that in every class the pupils 
are provided with slates, copy-books, books and needlework 
materials, and that these wore in good order and neatly kept, 
and that there had been a marked improvement in this respect 
Bince last year ; also that two pupils gainod prizes at the needle- 
work exhibition and many certificates. The attention of the 
Association is drawn to Mrs. Hander’s remarks regarding the 
necessity for improvement in colour ami design. These are 
matters in which Hindu girls should excel. 

5. The results of tho criminations were generally satisfac- 
tory. The intelligent -study of hygiene is noteworthy. 

6. The question of relaxing some of tho provisions of Rule 
46 (6) will be taken into consideration at once, as flhfficient 
experience has now been gained of its working. 

7. The Director considers the record of the year’s working 
encouraging, and trusts tho Association will gradually enlarge 
their operations in this direction, which are especially deserving 
of Government support. 

(A trifle Copy and Extract.) 

(Signed) H. B. GRIGG, 

Director Public Instruction . 


J?er mensem. 
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SOCIAL AND PHILANTHKOPIC INSTITUTIONS 
IN THE WEST. 

VII. — WORKING MEN’S CLUBS. 

English working men have ordinarily few opportunities of 
meeting each other for social purpose^ and for recreation after 
their day’s labour. Their houses are very limited in size ; in 
towns they have often only one or two small rooms, which are 
the living-rooms of their families, and afford only too limited 
space for household avocations. The uncertain climate and the 
shortness of the day during half the year render it difficult to 
assemble sociably out of doors. Moreover, except in country 
districts, there are scarcely any open places available ; on all 
sides streets and houses surround the home of the artisan. If 
he wishes to moot his friends and to amuse himself quietly after 
the hard work is over in which he has been all day engaged, there 
is often only one way of doing so. He must go to the public- 
house, where he finds a warm, well-lighted room, and where he 
can enter into talk with companions, and enjoy games or singing. 
Put here, unfortunately, he is exposed to the temptation 
of drinking to excess. As these social meetings are held at the 
very place of supply of spirits and beer, there is danger lest 
habits of hurtful extravagance and of drunkenness should be 
formed; all the more as it is, of course, the interest of the 
landlord to press drink on his customers, who, taking draught 
after draught, easily yield to tne suggestion that they should 
order more. The natural desire on the part of weary working 
men for pleasant intercourse and amusement receives, therefore, 
no adequate gratification on these occasions ; for in the attempt 
to satisfy it they are apt to ruin themfcelves in health and 
purse, with the worst results to their wives and children. 

As 6ne means of combating these evils and difficulties, a 
Society was formed twenty-two years ago, called the Working 
Men’s Club «and Institute Union, for encouraging the establish- 
ment Of rooms, independent of the public -house, in which 
working men can enjoy their leisure hours, can meet for con- 
ducting their Mutual Aid Societies, &c., and can have facilities 
for intellectual improvement and social life. Before this Society 
was formed, a certain amount of usdful work in the same 
direction had been accomplished by the Mechanics’ Institutes, 
originated by Dr. Birkbfck, and warmly supported by Lord 
Brougham ; but the*,a hai . aimed too exclusively at promoting 
mere instruction, to suit the need of hard-working artisans and 
labourers. Several isolated attempts were made later for 
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bringing together working men and their friends of other classes 
in a sociable manner ; and the formation of Temperance Societies 
naturally helped forward the movement. Another impulse 
towards promoting Clubs of working men arose through the 
starting of the Working Men’s College, now in Great 
Ormond Street, London, by Eev. F. D. Maurice, in 1854, of 
which the leading idea was, that opportunities for a complete 
development should, as far as possible, bo secured for its 
members. “We want to help you,” said Mr. Maurice, “and 
we want you to help one another to be men; to attain to that 
noble, manly development of mind and body and spirit for 
which you were eroated.” The enunciation of this devoted aim 
helped to keep up a high standard before the minds of those 
interested in the welfare of working men, and led to further 
efforts. At last, in 1862, at a meeting arranged by Eev. 
Henry Solly and a few determined friends, under the presidency 
of Lord Brougham, the Union abovo-mentionod, for encouraging 
Clubs and Institutes for men of the working classes, was set on 
foot. Mr. Hodgson Vratt joined the Society from the first, and 
it appears to have been mainly to hi& unwearying zeal and 
activity that the present success is due. 

The Union lias accomplished, with small funds economically 
managed, and by the enorgy of its supporters, a really import- 
ant work during the twenty -two years since its formation. It has 
been more or Igrr directly instrumental in founding upwards of 
1,000 Clubs and Institutes, having 100,000 members. It lias 
given a stimulation to the same aims in innumerable directions. 
Over 550 of the above- mentio )cd Clubs are affiliated to the 
Union, the advantages being very apparent of such a connection. 
For a small affiliation fee the Clubs can have the use of the 
circulating library, loans of diagrams, maps, dissolving views, 
&e. Books, and games, aYnl gymnastic apparatus can be 
purchased by affiliated Clubs at a discount. Their members 
can also join in visits to museums and public buildings, and 
in prizo competitions for chess, cricket, athletic sporfsjgchoral 
singing, essays, &c. These Clubs have also the right to ask 
aid from the experience of the Council in regard to Questions of 
management and rules. Many free lectures have beon doliVered 
through the Union in all parts of the kingdom. Men of high 
attainments give their services for this object; and one im- 
portant effect of the movement is that intercourse between the 
different classes of society is increased, in no forced manner, 
but on the ground of a common wish and endeavour to promote 
the intellectual ami social needs of tile Club members. It is 
satisfactory to find that more than halfjof these institutions are 
self-supporting. A small c\utlay is incyspensable at the starting 
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of each, but this can often be met by a little self-denying exertion 
on the part of the working men (for .example, they have some- 
times made the tables and chairs themselves), and resident 
gentlemen in the neighbourhood are sometimes willing to make 
preliminary contributions to an object of such far-reaching 
usefulness. 

At the last Annual Mooting of the Union, held on May 22nd, 
at which the chair was taken by its 'President, Sir Thomas 
Brassoy, M.P., it was stated that 18 (Subs had joined the Union 
during the year, and that a more direct representation on the 
Council was to be henceforward given to the affiliated Clubs. A 
tribute of hearty gratitude was paid on the occasion in regard to 
tho valuable services of Mr. Hodgson Pratt, who has relinquished 
the duties of Chairman of Council and Hon. Sec., after many 
years of devoted work, and has now become a Vice-President. 
Sir Thomas Brassey remarked in his speech that with increasing 
observation and experience ho attached greater and greater value 
to the movement which was being carried out by this organiza- 
tion. t They heard a great deal of the value of the co-operative 
principle in relation to matters of business, tho distribution of 
commodities, manufactures, and industrial enterprise ; but, valu- 
able as co-operation was in these matters, he ventured to say 
that it was a greater power in the develop?uent of tho social 
condition of the country. He considered co-operative action 
for purposes of pleasure and recreation, and for purposes of 
mutual improvement, a very effective engine and instrument. 
Other speakers also boro their testimony to the excellent work 
done by the Society. * 

A largo proportion of tho Working Men’s Clubs founded 
early b}' the Working Men’s Club and Institute Union 
have continued to exist, and aro prosperous. Some, as might 
be expected, break up, through want of spirit and perseverance 
on the part of tho managers, through financial carelessness, 
or owi&g to difference of opinion on some of the practical 
vexed ^questions which constantly arise for discussion. But 
numerous ^testimonies could be quoted, showing thart the 
evils # on account of which the Clubs were started have been 
successfully combatted, — that temperance, thrift, mental culti- 
vation and friendly union have resulted to a most satisfac- 
tory extent. Tho working man himself, surrounded by better 
influences, acquires improved habits; is raised in self-respect, 
in character, and in position. His wife receives regularly the 
wages that used to be squandered in the public-house. A happier 
tone pervades the home, if le neighbourhood becomes more orderly, 
and the capacities of a firge body of citizens become available 
for mutual advantage anal for the good of the community. 
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REVIEWS. 

A Text-book of Deductive Logic. I>y P. K. Ray, B.Sc., 

Professor of Logic and Philosophy, Dacca College. Cal- 
cutta: Thacker, Spink, and Co. 1884. 

We in England must cordially welcome a Treatise on Logic 
from an Indian Professor of Philosophy ; showing, as thi§ 
a utli or does, within the limits which lie has prescribed to 
himself, a thorough command of his subject, as* well as of the 
language in which he writes. The hook is short, hut full of 
matter, including all that is usually comprehended under the 
title of Formal or Deductive Logic. The mode of exposition 
is clear and exact, and the author has added much to the 
usefulness of liis book by appending to the several chapters 
a large collection of examples for the , student’s exercise, in 
which, as well as throughout the book* are evidences ok wide 
reading and familiarity with the sciences. The book appears 
to he founded on the well-known English works on Logic 
and on the treatise of Ueberweg, from which many well- 
selected passages are quoted, here and there with an acute 
criticism, and always so introduced as to show that the 
writer lias fairly mastered his authorities. In the few in- 
stances in which lie meets with conflicting views, he has set 
them face to face, occasionally, *as in the case of the disjunctive 
syllogism, clearly indicating the difference of linguistic usage 
on which they rest. 

Within the strict limits*'}!* Formal Logic there is not much 
room for difference <5f view. Presuming the validity of its 
method, the author’s course is plain and straightforward, and 
he lias but little opportunity to shoy^Jiis skill, exceptffn exact 
expression and perspicuous arrangement. Tln| points of 
question lie round about upon the borders, and •concern the 
uses and application of' the system as ajj interpretation or a 
test of true thinking, or a means of intellectual training. 
On some of these knotty points our author has touched in 
his earlier chapters, «yid in the concluding chapter on the 
Value of the Syllogism ; and he has further introduced, here 
and there, sugge*#5ve observations, vlhich we could wish had 
been considerably multiplied. A fej mo$e touches of origin- 
ality would do much, like springs ir/ the desert, to relieve the 
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monotony of logical formalities. That our author is not 
incapable of such touches he has made us aware in his excel- 
lent observations on Denotation and Connotation (pp. 51-6), 
on Contrariety and Contradiction, on Conditional Proposi- 
tions (p. 77), and in the whole chapter on the Theory of 
Predication. We can only regret that he has not allowed 
himself the same freedom throughout. Too often when he 
lights upon a question of really deeper interest he suddenly 
clraws back, as though treading on forbidden ground. No 
doubt, to have pursued these questions further would have 
given quite a different character to the whole book ; but 
would it not have been, for all valid purposes, improved ? 
As to the ultimate purpose of his work our author seems 
somewhat indeterminate ; but we may fairly presume that he 
would allow a course of Formal Logic to have its chief use 
as a preparation for more thorough philosophical study; and 
if so,, a few more glimpses of the Promised Land would serve 
to cheer and stimulate the spirits of the traveller in the 
Wilderness. It is true that, in his concluding exhortation, 
our author might seem rather to point to the use of Formal 
Logic as a safeguard against intellectual bewilderment; but 
in this we can hardly take him to be serious, except so far as 
a study of the syllogistic system, like any other exact study, 
may serve to sharpen the wits, and to determine a habit of 
precise expression and crit ical £ appreh en sion of the speech of 
others. Of course it is true that connected discourse may be 
reduced to the syllogistic form, and that rational thinking, 
as a continued act of distinction , rp ay be said to proceed, in a 
manner, from generals to particulars ; but for threading the 
labyrinth of spontaneous experience, and extricating the 
strain <a£ rational thinking from the maze, the canons of 
Formal Lo^ic, however unimpeachable, afford us ijo serious 
assistance. < The syllogistic system is, in fact, rather a system 
of linguistic expression than a genuine system of thought; 
and from a writer oil Formal Logic we should expect a clearer 
indication of the limits of the subject than we find in this 
book. There is surely ho graver error to which a student is 
liable than that of mistaking words ftr thoughts ; and if he 
is led to set too high a mlue on the function of Formal Logic, 
his danger is rather increased than diminished. Our author 
has indeed given s&netlhng of a caution where he observes, 
in treating of the “ axiom of identity,” that the formal logician 
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takes no account of change. But he proceeds for the most 
part as though, in expounding the syllogistic system, he was 
really laying open the secret of rational thinking; at any 
rate, he fails entirely to make the student aware of the utter 
inadequacy of the system to represent the subtle vitality of 
genuine thought, and the reasons of this inherent defect. 
He is careful to disavovy, on the part of the formal logician, 
all claim to interpret the mystery of Perception and Concep- 
tion ; yet at the outset he sketches a theory of Conception 
which is open to the gravest exception (pp. 30-2). The 
obvious objection to this theory is, that Conception is pre- 
sented as consisting of a series of steps, in which the 
“ analysis of individuals ” into their “constituent attributes” 
is made to precede Comparison. How then, we ask at once, 
is this previous “analysis” accomplished? Clearly, it is in 
the act of Comparison itself, which therefore accompanies the 
analysis, instead of following it. H<*w is it, in fact, that we 
come to possess any (list hid perception of individuals at all, 
unless it be because we are accustomed instinctively to com- 
pare them with one another, and so distinguish and discern 
their characters ? And what, moreover, is the doctrine of 
Formal Logic itself, but a rough symbolic representation of 
this continued act of distinction , by which experience and 
knowledge are constituted, as this same intellectual distinc- 
tion is expressed in the device >of language ? All attempt to 
establish a divorce between Perception and Conception must 
issue in hopeless confusion, and foster a mechanical notion of 
the act of thought, as though it were made up of pieces which 
could be put together and*taken apart like the pieces of a 
child’s puzzle. ■ Surely it is the duty of a logician to guard 
his pupils against a notion so utterly false, aud yet swpecious 
that many writers on the subject appear to be themselves 
misled by it. Why have so many powerful minds risen in 
revolt against logical study, but to vindicate the vital integrity 
of genuine thinking against the mischievous tendency of 
logicians towards anatomising that which cannot be anato- 
mised except symbolically ? However, in thus indicating 
what appears to be a serious defect, let it not be thought that 
there is any intension to detract frgpi the sterling merits of 
this vigorous lime book, which cordially accept as a 
promise of higher work to come. 


E. P. SUUYMGOUR. 
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Gujarat and the Gujaratis : Pictures of Men and Manners 

taken from Life. By Bkhramji M. Malabari. Second 

Edition. Bombay, 1884. 

Mr. Malabari is a Parsi gentleman who has been for many 
years connected with the press in Bombay. He is a poet of 
no mean order; and to an intimate knowledge of the ver- 
nacular languages adds a thorough acquaintance with the 
English tongue, and a remarkable facility of expressing 
himself in that language. His writing is indeed too freely 
interlarded With colloquialisms, not to say slang; but the 
pictures of people and manners are graphic and life-like. 

A man who “began life at twelve, giving private lessons 
who “ at sixteen became a regular teacher / 5 and three or four 
years after “ supplied the brains 55 to a weekly newspaper ; 
and who, after a long literary and public career, is now the 
editor of the Indian Spectator, the leading native English 
newspaper in Bomba}, must needs have a large personal 
experience, and a wealth of subjects to write about, although, 
as Mr. Malabari says, lie has never been out of India. He 
is evidently a man of keen observation, appreciative intelli- 
gence, genuine humour, and impartial judgment. He is 
happier in his descriptions of persons than of places ; and 
the book abounds in clever word portraits of notabilities and 
typical characters, both English and native of various nation- 
alities, some of them flattering; others very much the reverse. 

Mr. Malabari, like many other native gentlemen, feels 
strongly “ the absence of cordiality between natives and 
Europeans / 5 and traces it candidly enough to the “ English- 
man’s sense of political superiority / 5 ^ Bor real and lasting 
good , 55 he says, “ we must look to the political advancement 
of the^eople of India. The Englishman will never care for 
the Hindv unless he knows him to be his equal. Nothing 
can bring* about brotherly regard so well as this sense of 
equality . 55 By ting we do not understand the feeling ex- 
pressed in the phrase “the brotherhood of man / 5 but a 
something that is to rest on “political advancement / 5 a 
process which we have 'watched for )^ears with great interest, 
and which must, as years pass, proceed in an ever increasing 
ratio; but we sec no rcfison why cordiality should not exist 
between those \vl 19 areronly entering on the race and those 
who have already attained the prize. 

The first part of thfe book contains a number of smart 
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sketches of English and native official magnates, followed by 
a series of papers on the people of the Province — the Hindus, 
the Mahometans, the Pars is, the Boras, and other minor 
sects, which, we are bound to say, do not tend to exalt our 
idea of the national character. Mr. Malabari is a candid 
critic, and has a lofty ideal to set before his own co-religionists, 
which they will do well to take to heart. 

The remainder of t lie book is taken up with spirited 
character sketches, evidently from life, such as the Va'quiP, 
Native Mendicants, Native Medicos (not veiy flattering to 
the profession), Native Abuses {i.e,, native forms of abuse, a 
very fertile subject), Home Life in Gujar.it (a most unat- 
tractive picture, especially ay regards the marriage customs), 
National Holidays (about which there is, no doubt, a certain 
charm, but of which the author describes the most unpleasant 
aspects. 

Mr. Malabari wields a powerful pen ; but if, as we have 
reason to believe, liis object is the improvement of his 
countrymen, we question whether that object will be best 
attained by the exposure of some of the worst features in 
their lives and charac ers, and lidding them up to the scorn 
and disgust of those who have reached a higher elevation. 
Be that as it may, the book is a valuable contribution to our 
knowledge of Eastern people, and deserves to be widely 
read. J. B. Knigiit. 


PEOFESSOI! MON ILL WILLIAMS ON INDIA. 


The Boden Professor of Sanscrit, Professor Monier, Williams, 
gave lately his second public lecture on India before the 
University of Oxford, of which the following is -Shi abstract: 
He said that the trinity of sacred streams (Ganges, Jumna, 
and the supposed subterranean Sarasv&ti) made Allahabad 
to a Hiudoo the real “ abode of God.” Self-immolations 
at the holy confluence used to be common, and even now 
were with difficulty ^prevented. A man had Simply to 
load himself witj* sand, take a boeL and disappear as if by 
accident in the water. The large railway station at Allahabad 
was always crowded with natives. Hflies^ stations were now 
taking the place of the Mughal camps and becoming the great 
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meeting-places of the country. They were making English and 
Hindustani supersede all other mediums of communication. 
The wonder was that our railway engineers were not wor- 
shipped as incarnations of Vishnu. At Mirzapore was a 
celebrated shellac manufacturer. Several Hindoos engaged 
in the same occupation had deified him. The most striking 
feature of Calcutta was the great M^idan, or park-like plain, 
on one side of which were the palatial residences, which over- 
looked it as the houses in Park-lane overlook Hyde Park. Here, 
close to the Imperial museum, was the Indian portion of the In- 
ternational Exhibition. Crowds daily passed through the turn- 
stiles, and not only men, but women. The exhibition opened the 
doors of many zenana prison-hou^s, so that the living exhibits 
were more interesting than the dead. The vast variety of races in 
bright costumes and many-coloured turbans looked like a moving 
flower-garden. The Mahrattee, Goojeratee, Cutcliee, Scindee, 
Punjabee, Madrasee — each was known by his head-dress ; but 
the Bengalee, Eaboo was conspicuous by the absence of head 
covering, Iffej&n Tibetans found their way through the 
mountain pasias. They wouhf probably become the pioneers 
of future trade and intercourse between India and Tibet. 
The Government had projected a kind of inter-etlinical 
exhibition. Living examples of various frontier tribes were 
sent, such as Nagas, Akhas, Miris, Mishmis, Dallas, Lepchas, 
Lopas. Dr. Vinton brought singular specimens of Karens ; 
50,000 of these tribes had been converted to Christianity. 
Mr. Portman brought his Andamanese. They were coal- 
black and of stumpy stature.^. They had no idea of 
a god. If*a man was in mourning for his wife he wore her 
skull suspended from his arm! One great benefit of the 
exhibition was, that it made the natives appreciate their own 
arts and manufactures. It would lead to the revival of old 
industries and the introduction of new. Mr. Growse had 
sent s6me beautiful specimens from Bulandshahr, which 
proved this. There \vas a Bengali indigenous school in an 
annexe. These schools should be encouraged and the ver- 
naculars rescued from 1 deterioration v There was also a 
Burmese theatre, and the liamayana — a play which lasted 
for twenty-eight days — Mas acted in a mosts? musing manner. 
The lecture# had witnessed the cremation of Keshub Chunder 
Sen at Calcutta. About fy00 disciples surrounded an immense 
pyre of sandal-wood and chanted hjfmns in Gregorian tunes. 
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A greater contrast to a Christian funeral could not be 
imagined. India was not yet alive to the services rendered 
to the cause of progress by one of her greatest religious and 
social reformers. The Professor had visited Buddha Gaya. 
Here, 500 years before our era, the young Prince Gautama 
had become the Buddha after six years of fasting and medita- 
tion under a sacred fig-tree. The descendant of this tree has 
been preserved for centuries ; but Burmese pilgrims had killed 
it, out of excessive devotion, by watering it with eau-dtf- 
Cologne. The pilgrims brought strange offerings to the shrine. 
The Professor saw them deposit flowers, rice, boxes of sardines, 
biscuits, bottles of scent, and packets of gold-leaf before the 
image. With the latter they spent hours in gilding the idol. 
The old pyramidal temple had disappeared ; General Cunning- 
ham and Mr. Beglar having encased it in a huge pagoda-like 
structure, painted yellow. They deserved great credit for the 
wonderful excavations they had mad^ The excavated quad- 
rangle round the temple was now one of the wonders of 
India. Myriads of stone stupas, showing Ugk Buddha in 
about nine attitudes, had bee^Bfc^rthed. TJ^pProfessor had 
visited the Buddhist monast^Hmd village near Darjeeling. 
There he had seen prayer-cylinders and prayer-wheels re- 
volving and prayer- flags flying. The Tibetan prayer, “ Reverence 
to the jewel in the lotus/' no one could explain to him. It 
was probably a confession of Jpuan’s subjection to the creative 
force inherent in the universe. A true Buddhist was a 
materialist and also an evolutionist. But acts alone deter- 
mined the course of vital development through a continuous 
chain of transmigration. Good or bad acts, good or bad 
words, good or bad thoughts, shaped man's future through 
countless, good or bad forms of men, animals plants. 
The only safe course was to sit still, do nothing, say nothing, 
and think of nothing. He protested against ttfe optimistic 
views of Buddhism now too prevalent. Professor iMonier 
Williams concluded by asking liis audience to join him in 
thanking the Rev. Dr. Malan, who was present, for giving 
his invaluable library of 2,000 Oriented books to the library of 
the Indian Institute. 


At a recent meeting of Convocation h decree was passed 
unanimously voting the thanks of Jpe University to the Boden 
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Professor of Sanscrit, Professor Monier Williams, for* his 
zealous and unwearied efforts in originating and forwarding 
the establishment of the Indian Institute in Oxford, and to 
the numerous subscribers, both in this country and in India, 
who have contributed the funds for the erection of the Institute. 
The Regius Professor of Divinity, in proposing this decree, 
dwelt upon the exertions of Professor Monier Williams, who 
had three times visited and traversed India in the prosecution of 
his scheme, as well as upon the liberality of the supporters of 
it — of Mr. Baring, who had contributed £8,000 ; of the late 
Mr. Cazalet, a contributor of £1,100; of the successive 
Viceroys of India, and of many Indian princes, such as the 
Maharanee of Vizi anagram, who sent a donation of £1,000, 
the Maharajah of Travanoore, the Nizam of Hyderabad, and 
many others; while the Rev. Dr. Malan has lately given his 
valuable Oriental library of 2,000 volumes to the library of 
the Institute. The building itself is approaching completion, 
and will probably be ready for use in the October term. 


SHORNALATA : A TALE OF HINDU LIFE. 
By Tarak Nath Ganguli. 

Translated for this Journal by Mrs. J. B. Kntcjht. 
(Continued frfch page 165.) 


(All rights in this translation remain with the author of the tale.) 

[For the assistance of the reader the pines of the principal characters 
in the following chapters are subjoined.] ^ 

Sasihhusan , the elder brother. j Shyama , the female servant. 

Praryada, ^liis wife. j Nilkamal , a strolling fiddler. 

Bipin, their son. j Biprodas Chakravarti , a rich resi- 

Kam'mi , their daughter. i dent of Burdwan. 

Bidhubhusan, the younger brother. | Shomalata , his daughter. 

Gopal, li*',* son. I Hem Chandra , his son. 

CHAPTER XXXVII. 

CUNNING MEETS CUNNING. 

Shashanka Shekar Smritigiri having seen the grandmother 
to Hem’s dwelling, .returned the same day to ^rampur. Shor- 
nalata asked, “ How ,did ypu leave my brother?” 

“ There is no need fow anxiety. A great improvement has 
taken place ; he will soon Ui well.” 
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“ Shall I be able to go there?” 

“Not until he is thoroughly recovered. Why are you so 
anxious, Shorna? Are you not comfortable hero?” 

“I lack nothing, but I fear my brother may need tend- 
ance. That is the reason I am so anxious.” 

“You need not be while the lad Gopal is there. No one 
was ever tended as your brother is being tonded by Gopal.” 

Shornalata was greatly delighted. She made no reply, and 
Shashanka went to the dftor and sent a servant to call his neigh- 
bour, TIaridas Mukorji. The latter appearing, enquired why 
he was sent for. 

“I have a very private matter to speak of.” • 

“Will you speak of it here, or go elsewhere?” 

“Let us go to another place.” 

They went slowly to the river’s bank. The sun had set. 
From the east were shed abroad the enchanting rays of the full 
moon. The soft spring air was inexpressibly refreshing. The 
Ganges flowed towards the sea with a murmuring sound pleasant 
to the ear. From the neighbouring gardens the scent of many 
flowers perfumed the air. At this timo of delight how many 
hearts were meditating on the goodness of God ! But on what 
were Shashanka and Haridas consulting? They sat on the 
grass by the river. Haridas said — 

“ What have you to say to mo ? It is night, almost time for 
prayers.” 

“ What is your hurry ? My matter cannot he hurried.” 

“What is your business Till 1 know that I can’t tell 
whether there is hurry.” 

“ Then listen. To-day the gods are favourable to the work 
we come here to consider at this late hour. That Burdwan girl, 
the one we spoke of marrying with your son, is now in our hands.” 

“ How can that 1/e ?” 

“You know' that this proposal w r as made whilo Biprodas was 
living. I think he was willing — he never opposed me ; but on 
account of his son the thing was not arranged. That year, " 
before the Puja, Biprodas said to me, ‘Your proposal seems 
suitable, but my son is now old enough to givo ail opir^ion ; he 
must be consulted.’ ” 

“ I heard all that long ago. Is there anything fresh to hear ? ” 

“Don’t be in such a hurry; this f is not a matter for haste. 
Listep attentively to^what I say. After the Puja was over, 
Biprodas said to me,- ‘ Mahashoi, I am not to blame ; I am old. 
It does not d<^s6 go against a grclvn-up son. Hem will not 
hear of consenting to your proposal.? " 

“After that?” 

“You know what followed. jtt.any proposals were made, 
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but all were rejected. The wish of Biprodas was that the pro- 
posed husband, whether he had other gifts or not, should have 
wealth, and should also know a little English. ,, 

“ My son knows English. Why was he not accepted ?” 

“You speak truly. I said before, this was the wish of 
Biprodas ; but he was so fond of his son that he forgot every- 
thing opposed by his son. Hem’s idea was that Shorna need 
not look for wealth in a husband ; that what she was to receive 
at her father’s death would suffice. H£ desired that the husband 
should be well educated and a gentleman.” 

“My son need not be rejected for those reasons. He is a 
B.A., and in appearance one in ten,” 

“Yes, in your eyes! If all saw with your eyes, what cause 
of anxiety would you have about your son ?” 

“ Why — why — why with my eyes ?” 

“Don’t fume, there is no cause. In the matter we have in 
hand hurry or temper will prevent its accomplishment. I don’t 
Bay your son is ugly ; it is true he is one in ten. How many 
ugly ones there are in the world there is no saying. Among 
them your son may be one in fifty, instead of one in ten.” 

The eyes of Haridas again showing anger, Shashanka con- 
tinued, “Don’t fume, this is no matter for irritation; attend to 
what I say.” 

“ Well, well, speak.” 

“In Hem’s opinion your son is as a monkey to the man he 
wishes hi 8 sister to marry !” 

“ Be careful what you say.” 

“ I say nothing carelessly, tou have not seen the man ; I 
have seen him. lie might be Kartik,* and is well educated. 
Hem wished to marry him with Shornalata, do you understand? 
He did wish. One cannot speak of the present, for he is ill 
with smallpox, so it is of now we must v think. If this youth 
had possessed money the marriage would have taken place 
before n^w ; but he neither had nor has, nor is there any pros- 
pect of his having money.” 

“ How ck> you know he will not ?” 

“Therefore, I say, if Hem dies his grandmother will not 
effect this marriage. t She covets money ; sho would choose the 
richer bridegroom; she would be guided by me. Now your 
hope is in the death of pern. Should he die I could certainly 
effect the marriage with your son.” ( 

“How many days one has to live no one can say. Many 
reoover even after immersion in the Grange^ If it should be 
my fate to — to ” L 

The Guru was very iLnevolent towards his pupil, was he 
* Kartik, a beautiful youth, son ofHhe Goddess Durga. 
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not ? He lightly desired Hem’s death. He had introduced into 
the mind of Haridas the idea that he wished, but he did not 
venture to speak of it openly. He began again, " Should what 
I speak of occur, there is no need of further speech ; but should 
it not occur, there is another resource. Are you prepared to 
adopt it?” 

“We should try to effect this auspicious marriage while all 
are living. I am ready to take any means to bring it about. 
If it should cost trouble eft* money I shall not hesitate.” 

“ At this moment Hem’s illness is considered mortal. A few* 
days will decide the matter. If he die, it is but a matter of a 
few tears ; but if he recover, then, I think, thfire must be* a 
secret marriage.” 

“ How can that be brought about? A rich man’s daughter 
can’t be married like a village girl. The other day I gave in 
marriage one of my rayats. The girl — a child of five years — 
was sleeping beside her father. We easily broke open the 
door ; and while four or five men held the father, the child was 
bribed with a few sweetmeats, and th^ thing was done. But 
that can’t be done in this case. How to get hold of the bride ?” 

“ I will take that responsibility. With -money you can 
obtain a tiger’s milk. If you spare the money, the fault of 
failure will be yours, not mine. You must find the money and 
the courage, I will find the brains.” 

“ That I understand ; but how will you bring the girl ? Let 
us settle that, and then discuss the rest.” 

“ Don’t you credit what I sav ? 1 will bring the girl. Now 

let us speak of the money.” * 

“I want to see the girl first, or to understand the means by 
which she is to be brought. If I find this suitable, I will enter 
into the arrangement.” 

Haridas, being a /neighbour of the Guru, understood his 
character. It was Shashanka’s constant practice to obtain money 
by deceiving people. Hence all this preliminary 4i# cu ssion* 
Sfyashanka said, “ I told you before not to concern yourself about 
the girl, hut to speak of the money. Let us agrafe about the 
money ; you need not pay it until you have seen the girl. ’4 

“ That is reasonable ; but it is for $mu to speak of the 
money. I will give you what you want.” 

“ This is not a matter for bargaining, it has no price. If I 
receive ever so little I \^11 help.” 

Haridas was not to be deceived by the words of Shashanka. 
If he had not kg^«#n the Guru’s char let er, he might have sup* 
posed he would accept a small sum ; |>ufc hj knew him too well 
to be pleased at his words. He reDl/Ied onlv. “ Of that I hava 
no doubt.” 
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“ Is that all you can say ? Come to business.” 

After much hesitation Haridas said, “ If the thing be brought 
to a successful issue, I will givo you a thousand rupees.” 

“ Are you dreaming, brother ? ” 

“ Why, why ? ” 

“ Do you know the amount of money coming to the girl by 
the will?” 

“ That money is like the fish in the sea ; until we get it we can’t 
believe in it. Do you suppose it is fur the sake of that money 
fhat I am willing to take all this trouble about the marriage ? ” 

“Oh, not at all! why should I think so? The girl cannot 
got a husband, she is full of defects ; therefore you are good 
enough to propose to marry her with your son.” 

Haridas w T as not deficient in cunning, but Shashanka was an 
expert. Haridas, laughing, said, “Not so; not so.” 

“Yes, but indeed it is so; it is quite for the girl’s bonefit 
you are acting, and to induce me to assist in it you are offering 
mo a thousand rupees. You are a very benevolent man, a bene- 
factor to the country. Is it not so ? ” 

“ I only spoke in jest.” 

“Then leave .jesting and speak in earnest.” 

“ I will give you 5,000 rupees.” 

“ Still jesting ; you w ill not be serious !” 

“ I am not jesting now r . It is not likely that the money 
bequeathed in the will exceeds 15,000 rupees; and in the first 
place, if we perform the marriage by stealth, and thus get the 
money, there will be a law suit. Then if the will should be 
disputed ! Why say ‘ if ’ ? it insure to be. Hem will not easily 
resign 15,000 rupees. How much it will cost to obtain a decree ! 
and besides that there are many expenses. After all this there 
will be little for me to get. We must look before and after.” 

“ You will bo involvod in law £uits, ai^d 1 shall be caught in 
a snare ; is it not so ? That Hem is like an Englishman, he 
pays no respect to the Guru. I fear to approach him, lest he 
should even deny me a salute ; would he readily let mo go ? 
If I get something out of this affair, I may endure it: I haVe 
but ong word to say. I must have half, else I will not act.” 

“Impossible!” , 

“ Then further discussion is useless. Let us go.” 

Shashanka was rising, but Haridas caught his hand, saying, 
“ I will think about it and let you knoy to-morrow\ Now tell 
me how you will get the girl.” 

“ She is in my house.T 

“No!” ' 

“Truly; would i spefyk falsely standing by tho Ganges at 
the hour of prayer? ” 
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“ Can I see her ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

Then the two descending to the water, performed their even- 
ing rites. The craftsman thinks but lightly of his craft. The 
milkman drinks no milk. Tho confectioner cats no sweets ; nor 
does the physician take drugs. Wine-sellers do not drink wine, 
and if there is no one present the priest does not perform wor- 
ship. Shashanka, after some slight observances, said, “Get 
through quickly, Haridasi and come away.” But as the perform- 
ance of religious rites was not tho craft of Haridas, he in no 
degree stinted his daily ceremonies. On their way back they 
stopped at the house of Shashanka, where Tiuridas obtained a 
sight of Shornalata, and perceived that sko was indeed in their 
hands. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

IN THE NET. 

Hem Chandra was now fairly recovered.. Each day found 
him better than the preceding, but lie &as not yet able to leave 
bis bed. Gopal, as before, sat beside him day and night. Hem 
cared for nothing from any other hand. Gopal must feed him, 
wash him, raiso him in the bed, chat to him. Gopal was Hem’s 
life. Shashanka came daily to Calcutta by rail, and returned in 
the evening. The gratitude of Hem’s grandmother was extreme ; 
she had no suspicion of liis design in these repeated visits. 

Shornalata also felt extremely grateful to Shashanka. That 
he should trust no one, but gj himself daily to bring news of 
Hem ! Could there be greater kindness? Shornalata was ever 
waiting in tho doorway to meet him on his return, and as soon 
as she saw him in the distance she ran to ask his news. One 
day she said, “ Thakur Malnjshoi, the debt I owe you can never 
be paid either in this (or in many other lives. It is because you 
go daily yourself that I am still here, for if you did not I should 
have gono secretly to Calcutta.” Some kind wordS**from the 
priest drew tears from Shornalata, but her speech v^is as a spear 
in his heart. When robbers enter a house they do not attack 
children ; a fisherman returns all tho small fry to the set?. 

Shashanka, cruol as he was, felt subdued by the frank- 
hearted Shorn ala ta’s words. For a moment he knew himself. 
The grateful tears she shed fell as <2rops of boiling lead upon 
his heart. But how fl$ng doos a sprinkling of water last in the 
desert? With ttyl departure of ShcVnalata from his presence, 
attracted by th^enchantmont of money, he went to the house of 
Haridas, whom he found reading. / j“WtLat!” he exclaimed, 
“ are you engaged in study, Mahaslyl? ,, 
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Come in. I am writing up accounts.” 

“ Well, we must set to work. In another week it will be 
too late.” 

“I am not delaying, but I cannot comply with your exorbit- 
ant demands. I am not able to give half the money bequeathed.” 

Shashanka perceived that if there were delay he would gain 
nothing ; he had better take what he could get, so he said, 
“ What are you willing to .give ?” . 

“ Six thousand rupees.” l 

Shashanka consented, saying, “ Well, then, rub the boy with 
haldi \* Day after to-morrow the wedding must take place.” 

As the bird dances with fearless heart in the net of the 
fowler, so Shornalata dwelt joyously in Shashanka's house, and 
Hem progressed daily towards health. As he was fully cared 
for, what cause had Shornalata to he anxious? Rising early, 
she enjoyed herself with the Guru’s daughter and the neigh- 
bour’s children of her own age, and slept at night with a light 
heart. She dreamed not that she had fallen into a net. 

One evening Shashanka was engaged in performing worship 
in the river. One of his little children could not be coaxed to 
rest ; it cried incessantly for Shornalata. Unless she were beside 
him he would not lie on his bed. Shashanka’s wife having 
striven in vain to get the child to sleep, called Shornalata. The 
girl ran, saying. “ Ma, why did you call me?” As Shashanka 
was the family Guru, Shornalata addressed his wife as mother. 
“ Come and sit here a little ; I cannot get this child to sleep.” 

Shornalata complying, the child without another word lay 
down. To keep him quiet, tbft girl laid herself down beside 
him, and, the spring air blowing gently upon them, she fell 
asleep. Shashanka returned from the river and called his wife. 
They entered the bedroom together, and the priest asked, “ Who 
is lying beside the child?” « v 

“ Shornalata.” 

“Is she sleeping or waking?” 

Shornalata awoke at the entrance of Shashanka, but hearing 
him whispering with his wife she pretended to sleep. The wife, 
looking into Shornalata’s face, said, “ She sleeps.” 

“Then come this way, gently.” 

The wife obeyed. Showing two keys, Shashanka whispered, 
“You see these two keys ; one belongs to the outer door, the other to 
the inner. I have locked both. See that no one leaves the house.” 

“Why not? Why should we not go out ?” 

“ What business is th t of yours ?” 

“ It is my business. If you don’t explain" i will expose the 

matter.” 1 

* Haldi — Turmeric — one 'f the cerem nies preceding marriage* 
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Then Shashanka explained his design. His wife shivered, 
and Shornalata’ s heart trembled. Observing that his wife sighed 
deeply, the priest said, “ You know me. If through your means 

my plans fail, I will ” Thus far he spoke audibly ; then, 

in a very low tone he uttered some words twice, and left the 
room. Shornalata could not breathe. How was she, seeming 
to be asleep, to wake suddenly ? To bring this about she pinched 
the child secretly, who thereupon screamed ; and Shornalata, 
rubbing her eyes, rose f?om the bed. The priest’s wife, sighing 
deeply, asked, “Were you asleep?” Shornalata said “Yes,*^ 
and went out, first to the inner door ; she found it locked. Then 
to the outer door ; it was locked on the outside* She was as a 
bird in a cage. So long she had known no discomfort in the 
house ; but now the air of the place seemed like poison, as if it 
would be hard to sustain life in it. She ran back to the room 
whence she had come. The priest’s wife was frightened at her 
looks, so much had she changed. Shornalata sat on. the floor, 
almost deprived of sense. 

The Guru’s wife asked, “ What ha$ happened?” 

Shornalata could no longer conceal her trouble. Weeping, 
she exclaimed, “I have heard all. You are about to destroy 
me. Give mo poison to drink ! ” 

The woman’s heart molted at Shornalata’s words ; she was 
not cruel, like her husband. She sat down near Shornalata, and 
comforted her, saying, “ Do not weep ; I will find a means to 
save you.” Shornalata clasped her feet in gratitude. The woman 
raised her from the ground *md wiped her eyes ; thon asked, 
“ Can you read and write?” ** 

“A little.” 

“ Could you write a letter?” 

“ Yes ; but to whom? My brothor cannot riso from his bed. 
It will be all the sair/3 whether 1 write to him or no.” 

“ Is there no ono else? no one who can fetch you away?” 

Shornalata blushed. With downcast oyes she aifced, “To 
whom could I write?” 

“I have heard thero is someone in your dwel^ng; what is 
his name ? Gopal, is it not ? Yes, yes ; why not write tcthim ?” 

Shornalata blushed more deeply. Ifel write to my brother, 
he will see the letter.” 

“ What is the use of writing to yoijr brother? he is in bed.” 

Still looking down ^Shornalata answered, “ If I write to my 
brother, Gopal Dada will see the lett<w\” 

Shashanka’^nfe brought pen, i'Vk, and paper, and Shor- 
nalata wrote her letter. Early next morning, when the maid- 
servant went to buy provisions in the/market, she took the letter 
with her secretly and posted it. 

o 3 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. 

GOPAL’ 8 IMPRISONMENT. 

According to invariable custom at the Post Office, the Sahibs* 
(English gentlemen’s) letters are delivered first ; and afterwards, 
if there be time, and if the messenger be not too much fatigued, 
he will condescend to deliver the letters of other people. But 
should he bo tired, or should the distance be great, the letters 
ai;e pretty sure to remain in the bag. When there is an accu- 
mulation of letters for that spot, he will walk thither some fine 
afternoon to deliver them. Hliornalata’s letter should have 
reached Horn’s house early on the morning of the day after it 
was posted ; but, thanks to the above-mentioned custom, because 
it was addressed to a place in the outskirts of tho town, it was 
not delivered till three in the al'tornoon. The letter bore Hem’s 
address. Gopal had never seen Hhornalata’s handwriting, as all 
the homo letters were written by tho Gomawhta. Not supposing 
it to be a home letter, he did not open it, nor did ho wgJke Hem, 
who was asleep. Presently Hem woke, and Gopal gave him 
the letter. “Prom Shornalata!” exclaimed Hem. “Head it, 
Gopal.” Gopal took it witli a trembling hand, but ho said 
nothing of its contents. Ilem asked, “What does she say?” 
Gopal put the letter carelessly down, saying, “ Site only writes 
to ask how you are.” 

Satisfied, Hem turned over oil his side; but if ho had looked 
at Gopal he would have seen that his face was crimson as the 
hybiscus flower, and that the Vator stood on his forehead. 
Promising to return soon, Gopal took the letter, and going 
below to tho grandmother, sent Shyama to Hem's bedside. 
Then he read Hliornalata’s lettor to the grandmother, who, on 
hearing its contents, trembled with *passion v and began to abuse 
the Guru. Gopal said, “ Please not to make so much noise; if 
the Dad a hears, lie will be greatly disturbed. I must start at 
once. It 'is now four o’clock, and at six tho marriage is to take 
place. If I tflo not go I shall lose the train,” Gopal put on 
his out<jr garment, took a. walking-stick, and then said, “ I)o 
not tell anyone of thif* matter, and please to remain here ; if 
you go upstairs it will all come out. If the Dada asks for me, 
say I am gone on my own business to Bhowanipur, and that I 
may not be able to return.’*' He went out, but quickly returning, 
asked for some money. The grandmother, opening a box, gave 
him a bank note, which he^put in his pocket efci^d set off. 

Fortunately, he met an empty hack carriagb in the street, 
and said to the driver 1 , “If! you can get me to the Howrah Ghat 
before the train starts 1 \\l\ give yau a handsome reward.” 
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The driver cheeked his horse, and Gopal jumped into tiie car- 
riage. At the touch of the whip the horse set off at great speed. 
Presently they arrived at the Ghat, when Gopal found the ferry- 
boat just ready to start. He turned to fee the driver, when he 
found the note in his pocket to be one for twenty ri^ees, and 
he was obliged to go to 'a money changer hard by, to whom he 
said, “ Givo me fifteen rupees, and the remainder to this man.” 
The money changer complied, and Gopal rushed off to the 
steamer, which, as thottgh in mockery of him, started as lie 
came up. There being no remedy, he hired a boat, saying to 
the boatman, “ Get mo across bofore the train starts and I will 
give you a rupee,” putting the coin in the mail’s hand as he 
spoke. ‘‘I will do it,” was the reply. The boat was loosened, 
and they reached the further shore just as the lirst whistle 
sounded. Gopal leaped on to the bank, but the boatman 
demanded his fare. 

“I have paid it already.” 

“ That was a gift ; you have not paid the faro.” 

Gopal went on without heeding, but the man obstructed his 
going. The poor lad flung down anotner rupee, and arrived at 
the station in time to soe the train start. Ho sprang boldly on 
the footboard without waiting to get a ticket, and entered a 
carriage. His head swam, and his whole body became benumbed. 
Since the beginning of Heui ? s illness ho had neither eaten nor 
slept properly. In addition to this, the labour he had gone 
through to catch the train quite upset him. He felt ready to 
faint, and laid himself down in the carriage. Cooled by the 
air, he fell asleep. Where wiS Sorampur? whore Shornalata? 
Gopal had nover slept so soundly. No matter how often they 
stopped, no matter who got out or who got in, Gopal still slept. 
At nine in the evening the train stopped at Bard wan. An 
official came round collecting the tickets. There was a great 
deal of noise ; still Gopal did not wake. The official threw the 
light of his lantern into the carriage ; only Gopal^^as in it. 
The guard having called him repeatedly, he woko up, asking, 
“Is this Serampur ?” * 

“ Are you dreaming? This is Bard wan ! ” 

The news took away Gopal’s senses ; fee sat without moving. 

“ Give me your ticket ?” 

With a deep sigh Gopal said, “I have no ticket; take the 
fare.” 0 

“ I *ve long seen that you have no ticket. Come to the station- 
master.” And s^ing his hand, the! guard took Gopal to the 
station. The afation : master was not there, so the head babu 
gave orders that Gopal should be detained for the night. 

The trouble of that night to ou/hero may be imagined; it 
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cannot be described/ At first he thought, “ I have lost Shor- 
nalata for my whole life.” He had never been tol<l so plainly, 
but he had the idea that it was intended that he should marry 
Shornalata. Now this hope was cut off at the root. Again he 
reproached himself, 1 ‘Why did I not tell Dada the contents of 
the letter? Why did I take on myself the responsibility of 
defeating the Guru? Perhaps if Dada had heard he would 
have found some other remedy ; and since I undertook the task, 
why did I not carry it out at the risk of my life ? Why did I 
gp to sleep? How can I return and show my face to Dada? 
He believes in me implicitly, but what have I done ? • I have 
destroyed Shornalata. If I had road the letter to him this could 
not have come about. Shornalata will certainly kill herself 
after the marriage. I must do so also ; how otherwise can I 
expiate this sin ? Alas ! Shornalata is blaming her brother ; 
she does not know that it is I who have destroyed her.” 

Gopal passed the night in those lamentations. At last 
morning dawned. He did not give a thought to the fact that 
he was in prison. “I,” he reflected, “shall bo set free in the 
morning; but Shornalata s chains are riveted for life.” 


SURGEON- GENERAL CJOENISH ON FEMALE 
EDUCATION IN MADRAS. 

At the Convocation of tint 5 ’ University of Madras, held 
March 28tli, the address was given by the Hon. Surgeon- 
General Cornish, C.I.E., and in the course of it he made the 
following remarks in regard to t^ie importance and the pro- 
gress of female education in India : — 4 ‘ 

“ Education in. India, as you know, is a very one-sided affair, 
insomuch that until recently it was confined to the male sex 
alone, and aft the present moment the education of the female 
sex is pursuod under grave disadvantages. The warmest friends 
of the people of Indi^ cannot but entertain serious misgivings 
as to the outcome of a system which practically excludes one 
sex from the advantages of mental training and discipline ; and, 
having the opportunity granted me of speaking, I cannot pass 
over this grave fault in your educational' system in silence. The 
influence of a mother on l|er offspring is mo^powerful and far- 
reaching. Her physical and mental characteristics pass to the 
fruit of her womb, and hlr children learn of her instinctively, 
before they are capable or^speegh or an telligent thought. It is 
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the opinion of eminent men who have studied the subject, that 
the transmission of certain mental and physical attributes of a 
race is more commonly influenced by the mother than the father ; 
and the simple fact that nearly all the men of high eminence in 
science, art, and other pursuits, now living, have descended 
from mothers of more than average mental vigour and capacity, 
should be enough to cause us to ponder whether the Indian 
system is a wise one, or suited to the development of the highest 
intellectual power of tfte people. The gulf between the edu- 
cated man and uncultured woman is very wide. • 

“So strongly have the advantages of the lopsided system 
of culture prevailing in India appeared to me, that I have often 
thought and said thht, given the position of a dictator, and 
with full command of the State purse-strings, I would spend no 
public money on education other than the primary teaching of 
both sexes, and .the higher training of the future wives and 
mothers of India, until the existing disparity between the culture 
of the two sexes had in a great degree ceased! But, gentle- 
men, so heroic a treatment of the subject is unnecessary; I am 
delighted to acknowledge that you have already recognised the 
evil, and that every graduate of this University is doing his 
best, consciously or unconsciously, to cure it. Kindly give me 
your attention to the following figures. Twenty years ago the 
number of girls 1 under instruction > in this Presidency was 
3,763. In 1873-4 the numbers were 17,1 13. Nine years later, 
in 1882-3, the female pupils had increased to 43,671. Thus, in 
the space of nineteen years, the female pupils in school had in- 
creased by about 40,000, andrlast year they exceeded by more 
than ten times the numbers at school in the official year 1883-4. 
These results appear to me to prove that an important revolution 
in native thought, as to the position of woman, is actually in 
progress in our very midst ^ and, seeing that the extension of 
female education has proceeded step by step with the dispersion 
of the graduates and undergraduates of this University through-** 
out the land, I cannot dispossess myself of the belief that there 
is a close connection between the two phenomena. I believe 
that the training and education of the women of India is a 
necessary consequence of your own culttare. You will not rest 
satisfied until female members of your families are able to meet 
you on a common intellectual level, Man’s imperfect nature 
craves for sympathy i^his toils, aspirations, doubts, and anguish ; 
and where shall he find the sympathy and loving help for which 
bis soul yearns/* not amongst the* women of his family, who 
know his strength and his weakness, and Jove him none the less 
for his imperfections ? The need oij intellectual companionship 
in the home is a powerful motor, indpelling you to set the educa- 
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tional system of women on a satisfactory basis. But this is not 
the only force at work. A stronger one probably is, the natural 
desire of women not to be left on a confessedly lower level than 
yourselves, to say nothing of your own honest convictions that 
educated woman is best fitted, by her counsel, sympathy and 
encouragements, to strengthen your own efforts in mental and 
moral advaiicement. These forces are silently, but most surely 
and irresistibly, influencing thought and conduct. Every gradu- 
ate who leaves these walls, if he is himself imbued with the true 
spirit of learning, of necessity becomes an advocate of female 
education. The difficulties beforo you in putting yout desires 
into practice atfk neither few nor unimportant ; but I doubt not 
that the women upon whom the spirit of knowledge and wisdom 
has already descended will be your strongest supporters in those 
domestic reforms which may favour the sound teaching of useful 
knowledge to the fomales of India. Your most ancient law-giver, 
though his ideas of woman’s fitness for learning were not in 
accord with modern thought, forcibly impresses upon you the 
obligation of doing honour to woman. Tie says, ‘ Where females 
are honoured, there the deities are pleased ; but where they are 
dishonoured, there all religious acts become fruitless and again, 
‘Where female relations are made miserable, the family of him 
who makes them so very soon wholly perishes ; but where they 
are not unhappy, the family always increases.’ How can you 
honour and add to the happiness of your womankind better 
than by making them partakers of your intellectual pursuits, as 
well as sharers of your domestic ioys and sorrows V ” 


A NEW ENTERPRISE -WOOLLEN MILLS FOE INDIA. 


Tliere^aro many raw materials which India exports, and 
which, manufactured in foreign countries, are sent back to 
India. TheJfc' use is very costly. Before cotton mills had been 
startedan Bombay, wo usod to consign to England and Europe 
almost all the cotton ( grown by us, where it was worked into 
oWL,, ~knd the cloth so woven was supplied to us at a cost much 
dearer than in England. t But now we have been able to clothe 
ourselves by the same kind of cloth at a* very cheap rate. Yet 
we do not nuke such use of our cotton as could be wished ; for, 
except a particular description of cloth thaVis manufactured 
here, jzo one has yqt ventured to turn out cJuth of different 
textures and kinds. We &r e thus still at the mercy of England. 
India produces in largeV quantities 0 myrabollams and other 
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articles, which are exported to England in immense quantities, 
and which return thence in the form of paint. Many useful 
articles of Indian growth are thus very profitably utilised by 
foreign manufacturers. Thus we supply all ingredients; and, 
to our great chagrin, we buy the same, though in a different 
form, at a rate very much dearer than that we have supplied 
at. If the natives of India only were to know how to make the 
right use of the products of their own country, they would, no 
doubt, put themselves hi ail enviable position in the eyes of 
foreign nations. Possessed of the great advantage of cheap 
labour, they of India ought to enter into a formidable com- 
petition with almost all tlio countries of the woild. It is worth 
anybody’s while arguing on and drawing attention to a subject 
which has more or less escaped the notice of enterprising 
people in India. 

Those who have visited tho fertile land of the Punjab must 
have been surprised at tho fat, plump sheep that are found 
there. Nature has nover been sparing in its gifts, pven to the 
meanest creatures on tho surface of tjie earth. The Punjab is 
well known for the two extremes, as regards its climate — its 
bitter cold and its oppressive heat. Who can cease wondering 
at the means which kind nature lias supplied the gentle sheep, 
to protect themselves against its own eccentricities, in the shape 
of tlieir smooth, soft, and warm woollen covering? In the 
Punjab, as wo get near tho hills, this valuable commodity is 
found so soft and smooth as to outbid any other kind of wool 
in any market of Europe, or ihat of Australia. But the great 
pity is, that this most valuable light article is thrown away, or 
uncared for, like any rubbish, in a thickly populated place. 
Cashmere shawls are famous all over the world. This is an 
important article of Indian merchandise, which royalty and the 
upper ten thousand hi England not only feel as a necessity for 
ordinary wear in winter, but as the principal dress to grace and 
beautify their persons all the seasons round. 'J^e comfort 
supplied, and the decoration and grace lent, by this valuable 
article to the civilised part of the world can nfver be over- 
estimated. In colour it is brown, white, and black. % It can 
safely be said that the only occupation of the people of 
Cashmere and Amritsur is to weave shawls with their own 
hands. No one has yet thought of t it as the proper artiole to 
be turned out by machines. Perhaps the shawls worked by 
• machines would not bo so strong and good of texture as those 
now being w r ork£a by hand. But *fche same stuff which pro- 
duces these sfinwls could be made use of w in the manufacture of 
various articles of dress. The stockjbf this stuff will be always 
great for trying such an^experimer*. 
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Why not then open Mills in the Punjab or Bombay for the 
manufacture of shawls, rugs, and blankets, and many other 
articles of daily use ? In weaving shawls, coarse rugs, and 
blankets by the hand, much time is lost, and the consequent cost 
is much greater; but if they were manufactured by means of 
English machinery, we venture to say that the same could be 
made, if not more, at least equally stout, durable, and far more 
cheap. It is a fact that rich Cashmere shawls of the best 
quality could not be manufactured by i^, because we can never 
hope to gain the practical skill in their manufacture which the 
ahists of Cashmere can command ; and supposing for tho nonce 
that we did possess their peculiar skill, there can never be a 
large market for any shawls other than those of Cashmere, 
simply because the shawls of Cashmere have been universally 
renowned. Yet we dare say that we could make large profits 
only by making coarse rugs and blankets by machinery. We, 
who inhabit warmer climes, can have no idea of the necessity 
there is, among those who live in cold regions, for coarse rugs 
and blankets. They are greatly prized by tlioso who have to 
do out-door work in winter, such as the police and the military. 
It might be asked, Why should there not have been a great 
demand for the rugs and blankets made in the Punjab for the 
use of the army, if they are said to be so very valuable ? But 
invariably a demand of a certain article in market goes with 
its cheapness, notwithstanding its usefulness. At present all 
classes of people could not afford to buy them, owing to their 
scarcity and dearness. If these articles were manufactured on 
a large scale, their prices worn 1 necessarily fall, and people 
from all parts would come forw r ard to purchase them. Again, 
by the aid of English machinery, and through the exertions of 
intelligent English artists, we might be able to manufacture 
such excellent rugs and blankets /rom the Punjab and other 
wool, that we might not probably be able to 'beet the vast demand 
which would arise for them. The very look of our country-made 
rugs and ^blankets is so coarse and unsightly that their manu- 
facture can vastly improved by means of mechanical labour 
and English dkill. If we manufactured woollen fabrics without 
making*use of false colours, the frauds that are committed in the 
English markets in tfie name of woollen materials would be 
greatly prevented. 

Apart from the demaiid of foreign countries, the want that 
is felt by the Indian army alone is so £reat that the woollen 
cloth turned out by the English machineryv^would not prove 
sufficient to meet it. A mill of this description by the name 
of the Egerton Woollen Mills, was a short time ago opened in 
the Punjab. Though it only eleven months since it was 
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started, it has been showing good earnings. As yet this Mill 
has not come to the notice* of the people or of the Government, 
but very great hopes are being entertained for its future. It 
requires publicity for its success. It is the opinion of one of 
our Comm and ers-in-Chief that the out-turn there would beat 
even the stuff manufactured in England. It imparts a great 
deal of warmth at a cheap price. Men of experience say that 
if the Punjab wool were properly worked and utilized, such 
excellent rugs and blankets might be made there as might 
stand against the most bitter cold of England or Cabul. 

This is the right timo for the people of India to launch into 
such enterprises, profitable and useful to all intents and pur- 
poses. This is again a fit opportunity for the encouragement 
of such enterprise, as our noble Governor-General is particularly 
interested in the development of commerce, the encouragement 
of trade, and the refinement of native art and manufacture. 

Broach. Ntjsserwanjee Sheriarjee Ginwalla. 


The following correspondence relates (;o the preceding article: — 
To G. E. Sheppard, Esq., Police and Bo venue Commissioner, 
N.D., Guzerat, Bombay Presidency. 

Dear Sir, — I beg to return by to-day’s post the memorandum 
on silk in India which you were kind enough to send mo, and 
in the perusal of which I was very mucli interested. Surely, 
Mr. Liotard has laid the public, and especially the commercial 
w’orld, under his obligation, for his labour and energy spent on 
this important subject. ^ 

I have prepared a short article on “Woollen Mills in India,” 
for the press; but before despatching the same for publication, 
I want to profit by your able suggestions on the subject, derived 
from jour wide experience. ^ 

I forward the same by to-day’s post. 

Yours most obediently, 

12 th March, 1884. Nitssebwanjee S. Gfflf walla. 


To Nusserwanjee Sheriarjee Ginwalla, Ejfp 
Dear Sir, — I return your paper. 1 think you should get 
figures to show amount of wool exported, and whether this is 
decreasing or increasing. 

The ^ T gerton Mills, the Oawnpore »Mills, and others, are, I 
believe. . ung large Easiness. I have bought cloth from the 
former esi< * the gr^at-coats of the police force in this division, 
and it . s ® ai xeelle^P; but I do not know whether Indian wool is 
used orKstralian. Yobrs truly, 

16th ^prch, 1884, G. F. Sheppard. 

of: \ 
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PRESIDENCY COLLEGE, MADRAS* 

The Prize Distribution at the Madras Presidency College 
took place on May 1st, and was presided over by Rajah Sir 
T. Madava Row, K.C.S.I. In his address to the students, the 
Chairman made the following remarks 6n the responsibility 
attaching to the educated class of native gentlemen : — 

The difficulty, the delicacy, and the responsibility attendant 
■on the position of the educated native gentleman are great 
indeed. In the first place, remember that, in spite of the great 
progress of education, the educated body is by no means strong 
in numbers compared with the vast mass of the population. 
What weakness there exists in this respect must be recognised, 
not ignored; I mean this to be a warning against undertaking 
anything beyond existing strength. There is something of 
isolation as well as something of prominence in the position of 
the educated native gentleman. By the mass of his countrymen 
he is regarded with morqtkan ordinary attention — he is regarded 
with curiosity, even with a shade of suspicion or of jealousy. 
There cannot, of course, be complete harmony of views between 
the one and the other. Education must inevitably make a 
difference ; but any alienation of feeling thus arising ought to 
be reduced to a minimum by means of a considerate and con- 
ciliatory disposition on the part of the educated native gentleman. 
This is all the more necessary where social and religious reforms 
are concerned. Here hot liaBto and fiery zeal are to be avoided. 
It would not be reasonable to -expect that one stroke of logic 
would shatter to pieces the stratified ideals of an immeasurable 
antiquity. The process often to be preferred is like that of 
diluted acids acting slowly and surety on the most obdurate 
material. In other words, to be* practioally useful guides, we 
must not too much outrun the multitude to follow us in the path 
of progrf?&s. We should socure the respect and confidence of 
the people, and lead them on from step to step. I have stated 
how the educated native gentleman is watched by the great mass 
of the* community. This is not all. He is also keenly watched 
by the English peopdo, whether in India or in Europe. The 
English people, under a lofty sense of duty, have inaugurated a 
system of liberal education in India. They are naturally most 
anxious to know what the exact result^of this nobf v xnd un- 
paralleled experiment w^ll be. Will it fyp good, re and 
simple? or will it be a mixture of good anaVvil? if the 

latter, will good or ,evil preponderate ? With h vie > 10 T i deter- 
mine this, the eyes of the dominant race are upon tb /Educated 
native gentleman. He i accordingly being exam 1 ed both 
telescopically and microscopically. Is he 1 oyal at he :t to the 
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Government whioh has rescued India from the most hopeless 
anarchy and misrule ? Will he cordially support order, peace, 
and progressive improvement ? Will he make a better citizen ? 
Will he make a bettor public servant ? Will his moral as well 
as his intellectual standard be raised to the extent desired ? It 
entirely rests with the educated class to furnish satisfactory 
answers to these questions. I have every hope that everything 
in these respects will turn out as well as may be wished. This 
hope is the result of •observation and study, better than 
superficial. Yet it cannot be denied that some doubt sur 7 
vives in some quarters. I fervently pray that the educated 
class may be able, ere long, to put an end to all doubt in this 
direction. This is no light matter to be treatod with indifference. 
It is a matter whicli will affect important native interests and 
important native destinies. I have tried to show how the*edu- 
cated native gentleman is keenly watched above, below, and 
around. To this fact we must be always alive. There is every 
need for his conducting himself with circumspection, care, and 
thoughtfulness. The quality most required of him at this 
critical period is — judgment. Life consists of a succession of 
innumerable acts ; and excepting those of mere routine, every 
act has to bo more or less directed by judgment, in order that the 
right path may be steadily kept and all deviation prevented. I 
wish to impress upon the educated native gentleman the great 
importance of cultivating the faculty of judgment. 


INDIAN INTELLIGENCE. 

We learn that several liboral donations were made aftor the 
laying of the foundation-stone of the Town Hall at Meerut by 
H.K.H. the Duke of Qonnau^it, an account of which was given 
in the April Journal. Amongst other donors, Hafiz Sheikh 
Abdool Karim Sahib, of the Cantonment, gave' the munificent 
sum of Us. 15,000 to the building fund. This gentleman has 
shown on other occasions great interest in public/ movements ; 
and, as one proof of this, he has erected a Hospital at Jieerut, 
the only one within the city. f 

The Anniversary Meeting of the Madrassa-i-Azam, and of 
the Government Mahomedan Middle School, Mylapore, Madras, 
was held on April 23jd, in the ‘Presidency College nail, under 
the presidency of the Chief Justice, *Sir Charles Turner. The 
Madrassa is probably the oldest Mussulman educational institu- 
tion in Southeifi India. In 1859 it was reorganised and placed 
on its present footing. The Government Middle School was 
established in 1864 at the* requisition/ of the leading Mahomedan 
gentry of Mylapore \ Madras. Sir Charles Turner spoke in his 
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address on the importance of greater efforts being made by the 
Mahomedans of Southern India to prepare their youths for 
the public services, referring to the example set by the Maho- 
medans of the N.W. Provinces, whose energy and independence 
have led them to promote education vigorously, and thus to 
enjoy their full share of public offices. With larger encourage- 
ment the Madrassa and the School at Madras might become 
efficient institutions, and by preparing teachers might help to 
elevate and improve the position r of the two millions of 
Jdahomedans in the Presidency. 

The Forty-second Anniversary of Paeheappa Mudaliar’s 
Charities, Madras, was held on April 15th, lion. A. Mackenzie 
in the chair. The number of pupils under instruction at the 
Madras Schools of the Trust is 887, and in the Mofussil 
Branch Schools 440, total 1,023. Paeheappa’s High School now 
prepares for the F. A. University Examination, and last year 17 
passed out of 32 candidates, two being in the First Class. 
Arrangements are being made for enclosing as a gymnasium a 
piece of ground granted by Government for the purpose. 
Among the institutions oi those charities an Orphanage, called the 
Chemgulroya Naicker’s Hindu Orphanage and Industrial School, 
started in March of last year, appears to be doing useful work. The 
Chairman urged at the meeting the importance of providing prac- 
tical classes in connection with manufactures, and for such subjects 
as book-keeping, shorthand, &c., so as to prepare the students for 
various employments independent of Government Service. 

The Bhooj School of Art in Cutcli, which has been in 
existence six years, has now neatly 50 pupils. Its object is to 
afford technical and artistic instruction to the workmen of Cutch, 
in order to keep up the native arts of that part of India, where 
.silver work, embroidery, &c., have long been carried on, 
but latterly without much originality of* design. The School 
was started through the efforts of Colonel Barton, under 
Mr. J. D. Espbrance, formerly of the Bombay School of Art. 
The Dowan of Cutch, Bao Bahadur Monibhai Jusbhai, takes 
great interest in the institution. 

Wefc, understand that Miss Putlibai I). Wadia, the young 
Parsoe lady who last year gained the Bai Sliringar Prize offered 
by Mr. Mahipatram Bupram, for the best translation into correct 
Gujaratee of Chambers’s^ short stories, intends translating into 
that language her Majesty the Queen’s book, More Leaves from 
the Journal of our* Life in the Highlands , and that the requisite 
permission for her to do s<5 has already been\pplied for. 

Dustur Jamasji Menocharji Jamaspana, of Bombay, who is 
well known as a scholar in Pehlvi, has received the degrees of 
Doctor of Philosophy an$ of Masted in Fine Arts from the 
University of Tubingen , Germany. 
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A Society was formed two years ago at Tanjore called the 
Tan j ore People’s Association, of which Hon. A. Sashia Sastriar, 
C.S.I., was the first President. Its object is to promote public 
interests, especially in the Tanjore district. The Report of the 
Education Commission is one subject that has occupied the 
Executive Committee in the past year. The first annual Report 
of the Society has been published. 

Mr. Cowasji B. Sethna’s “Essay on the Advantages and 
Means of diffusing* a Knowledge of Natural Sciences in India,” 
for which he gained the Manekji Limji Gold Medal, has been, 
published by the University of Bombay. 


We regret to record the death in the last month of two 
Members of the Council of the National Indian Association. 

Mr. Henry Ives Hurry Goodeve, M.J)., formerly Professor 
of Anatomy .in the University of Calcutta, died on June 17th 
at his residence, Cook’s Folly, Stoke Bishop, near Bristol. 
He graduated at the University of Edinburgh M.D. in 1828. 
He became a Fellow of the Royal College of Surgeons (Lon- 
don) in 18G0, and was also n Fellow of the Royal College of 
Surgeons, and a retired Surgeon of the Bengal establishment. 
For many years he had lived near Bristol, arid had acted as 
Magistrate and Deputy- Lieutenant for Gloucestershire. Dr. 
Goode ve’s name appears on the original list of the Committee 
of this Association, at its formation in Bristol by the late 
Miss Carpenter, in 1871. Huy valuable and successful efforts 
at Calcutta to promote medical training for native students 
will never be forgotten, and lie not long ago expressed his 
interest in the recent movement for extending the employ- 
ment of medical wojnen iu* India, in regard to which he 
considered that the training in Medicine of native women 
would be of great use. I)r. Goodeve died at the of 77. 

Mrs. Cadell, wife of the late Captain H. M. Cadell, Royal 
Artillery, died at Florence on June 17th. She Sfad been for 
several years an active member of the Council and Conftaittee 
of the National Indian Association, and iHie contributed many 
valuable Reviews and other articles to this Journal. Mrs. 
Cadell had spent much of the early part of her life in India. 
She had studied Persian with considerable success, and she 
was known in othgr lines of literarylwork. Her interest was 
genuine and thoughtful in questions connected with the pro- 
gress of education in India, which she had hoped to revisit 
in order to prosecute heriOriental Judies. 
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PERSONAL INTELLIGENCE. 

Mr. A. Chaudhuri (St. John’s) was one of the successful 
candidates in the Cambridge Mathematical Tripos, Parts I. and 
II., and was placed among the Junior Optimes. 

Mr. C. Goluknath, B.A. (Christ’s), has been approved for the 
degree of LL.M. c * 

* Kumar Shri Harbhamji (Trinity) has been allowed an 
Ordinary B.A. degree. 

Mr. S. Nabi Ullah (St. John’s) has been allowed an 
Ordinary B.A. degroe. 

Mr. Ram (his Ohubildas (Christ’s) has passed in tho Additional 
Subjects of the Previous Examination in the Second Class, and 
has been elected to a Scholarship of £tf() for proficiency in 
Sanskrit, from the result of the College Examination. 

Mr. Inayatullah (Trinity Hall) has passed in Part II. of tho 
Previous Examination of the University of Cambridge in the 
Second Class. 

Mr. Jamsotjeo Eramjoe Kolapurwalla has passed tlie 
L.R.C.S. (Edinburgh) Examination. 

At the recent Examination of the Inns of Court, the Council 
of Legal Education awarded to Mr. C. Golaknatli a certificate of 
having satisfactorily passed a public examination. 

I)r. J. A. Simoons has obtained a Qualification in Sanitary 
Science in tho University of Durham ; and in the Competitive 
Examination in the College of Medicine, NoAvcastlo-upon-Tyne, 
he gained tho Silver Medal and Eirst Certificate of Honour. 

Arrivals. — Mr. and Mrs. Cowasjeo Jehfinghier, from Bombay. 
Mr. Mahomed Ali Ilogay, Mr. Bomonjeo Ardeseor Wadia, 
Mr. ArcLseer Nowrozjeo Daver, Mr. Eurdoonjee Limji 
Batliboi, Dhanjibhoy Bomanjeo Mistry, and Mr. Pestonjee 
Hormusjeo Pa tack, all from Bombay; and Mr. C. C. Lalkaka, 
from A'hmedabad. 

Departure. — Mr. (5b C. Bose, Bengal Agricultural Scholar, 
1881 . 


W g acknowledge wifyi thanks Nitichiptam ani, a Moral 
Reader in Kan ares e — Bangalore, 1884 ; The Persian 
Teacher, by Khan Bahadur Haji Ghulam Muhammad, 
Munshi and Sons, Yol. \JL, No. 5-*~Bombay, 1884. 
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THE REPORT OF THE INDIAN EDUCATION 
COMMISSION. 


In the May number of this Journal 1 gave a brief sketch 
of the educational policy and measures of the British Govern- 
ment in India, and noticed some of the suggestions made in 
the recent Report of the Indian Education Commission. It 
was impossible to do more within the limits of a short article, 
and I therefore propose on tins occasion to draw attention to 
some other points which have a bearing upon 'this important 
and difficult subject. I also wish to say a few words with 
reference to two papers which have recently appeared. The 
first of these is a very useful analysis of the Report of the 
Commission, interspersed with comments upon some of its 
recommendations, which has been prepared by the Rev. J. 
Johnston, the zealous and able Honorary Secretary to a body 
in this country, which is styled the General Council on Educa- 
tion in India. The other is an article by ^Ir. Frederick Rincott, 
which appeared in the June number of this Journal, and 
which criticises, in language of vehement censure, the failure 
of the Commission to recommend certain radical changes, which 
the writer deems to oe called for,%both in the management 
of public education in India and In the whole eduifatibhal 
policy of the Indian Government. I shall, howerar, reserve 
my observations on thes^ two papers until the conclusion of 
this article. 
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Among the which educationists in 

India have to deal, greater than that which 

arises from the number cu^amerent languages current in the 
country ; and it seems strange that in the Eeport of the Com- 
missioners so little is said regarding this difficulty, except as 
to one particular phase of it. The number of languages which 
have to be dealt with, sometimes in the same district, has 
always been a hindrance at the commencement of educational 
work in a large Province. It greatly adds to the labour of pro- 
viding suitable text books, and in the matter of training teachers 
and arranging for the inspection of elementary schools, it has 
been frequently a source of difficulty and delay. It must 
also to some extent add to the difficulties, otherwise sufficiently 
great, which stand in the way of the formation of a sound 
vernacular literature. There is a passing allusion to this 
matter in the Eeport of the Commission, in connection with 
the subject of elementary, education in the Punjab, where the 
value of the instruction imparted in the departmental 
elementary schools is said to have been impaired by its 
being given through the medium of Urdu, which is not the 
vernacular of the rural population, and which, it is stated, has 
“ an unsettling effect upon the cultivating classes, in leading 
them to look for an official career.” In this Province the 
only question is between Punjabi, the vernacular of the Sikhs, 
in regard to which many years ago Sir Eobert Montgomery, 
then Judicial Commissioner, Reported that its currency as a 
spoken language was diminishing, and that it was degenerating 
into a mere provincial dialect, and Urdu, the lingua franca 
of India; but there are districts in other parts of the 
country where, owing to the number 61 languages which are 
current, the difficulty is much more serious. In the Madras 
Presidency, there are five principal Hindu languages, viz., 
Telugu, Tspil, Canarese, Malayalam, and Uriya, meeting in 
some, cases' in the same districts ; while in others, besides the 
principal language or languages, there are other subsidiary 
languages or dialects, which have to be taken into account. 
For instance, in Canara, on the Western Coast, besides 
Canarese and Malayalam, which latter is spoken in the 
southern part of the di itrict, there are T^iluwi and Conkani, 
Header r iare practically the languages of extensive sections of 
Teacher, Illation. In Ganjam again, on the borders of Madras 
Munslii angal, Telugu is the language, of the south and Uriya o» 
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the north, while in the western hill tracts the Khond language 
prevails. In Bellary, Telngu and Canarese, and in Coimbatore, 
Tamil and Canarese, are current in different parts of the same 
district. Besides these numerous languages in use among the 
Hindus, Urdu or Hindustani, as it is called in Southern 
India, is the language of the Muhammadans throughout the 
country. 

Apart from the difficulty which arises from this Babel of 
tongues, the language question presents another difficulty, which , 
is treated at some length in the Beport — the question of the 
place which the vernacular languages should liave in those 
schools and colleges in which English is taught. This question 
has been mainly discussed in connection with the secondary 
schools, and chiefly in respect of the lower classes in those 
schools. It has a bearing, to which reference will be made 
presently, upon the instruction. given in the higher classes in 
the secondary schools, and also in the colleges ; but it is in 
respect of those classes in the secondary schools, in which the 
proficiency of the pupils in the English language is necessarily 
small, that the question has its chief importance. In the 
elementary schools, as a rule, whether indigenous or depart- 
mental, the vernacular language of the district, or of the 
section of the population which makes use of the school, is 
the sole medium of instruction. There are some exceptions, 
but the general rule is as lxere^tated ; and as regards schools 
of this class, the general practice is strictly in* accordance 
with the instructions which have been repeatedly laid down 
by the highest authorities, although efforts have not been 
wanting to procure a different decision. The Education 
dispatch of 1854 contained an emphatic declaration, that it 
was neither the aim nor desire of the Home Government to 
substitute the English language for the vernacular TTialects of . 
the country, and that any acquaintance with/ improved 
European knowledge could only be conveyed to the* great 
mass of the people through one or oth$r of the vernacular 
languages ; but in the course of the discussions which took 
place after the mutiny of 1857, wheyt the whole question of 
the educational polic^f the Government of India, and indeed 
almost every questym of Indian policy, was reopened, it was 
urged that English should be adopted as the language of all 
official business, and that it should take the place of the 
vernaculars in the courts ^tnd other^, public offices, and as the 
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language of instruction in the schools. It was argued, not 
officially, but in quarters scarcely less influential — in public 
journals which at various times have largely influenced official 
men and official measures, that the substitution of the English 
language for the vernacular languages of India was not the 
impossibility which it had been theretofore regarded ; that the 
adoption of the former as the language of official business 
was both practicable and desirable ; and that, with reference to 
the desire for instruction in English which existed among the 
natives of India in many parts of the country, the policy of 
communicating all elementary instruction through the medium 
of the vernacular languages, was a mistaken one. This 
question has long been decided against the Anglicists, so far 
as regards official business and primary education ; but it is 
still a moot point how far English should be the medium of 
instruction in the secondary schools, and here there appears to 
be a considerable diversity of practice. Under the term 
“ secondary schools ” are included two classes of schools — 
middle schools and high schools. In the middle schools in 
most of the Provinces, while English is taught as a language, 
the vernacular is employed as the medium of all substantive 
instruction. In other provinces, on the other hand, the 
teaching in the higher classes of the middle schools is 
entirely English. In the Central Provinces instruction is 
given through the medium of English throughout the classes 
of the middle schools, and the* practice is defended in these 
terms : * , 

Every effort is made to teach English as a living language. 
It is felt that a boy well grounded in English, and having a good 
acquaintance with one of the vernaculars, may, after he leaves 
school! carry on his own education. Boys well grounded in these 
languages q? ass more easily and with greater success through 
their high-school course than those less perfectly acquainted 
with English 

A similar system, formerly obtained, and still to a certain 
extent obtains, in Bengal; but it is now being changed, on 
the alleged ground that the pupils who join the high schools 
with vernacular scholarships, i.e., frqm schools in which 
history, geography and sentence are taught though the medium 
of the vernacular, evince a marked superiority over those 
educated under the other system. The Commission, while 
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they have gone into the question at some length, do not make 
any definite recommendation, but commend the subject to the 
consideration of the Local Governments and Departments, and 
of the managers of schools generally. They mention, how- 
ever, a fact, which is certainly opposed to the impressions 
hitherto prevalent, and indeed to the experience in other parts 
of Bengal, and generally in Madras; viz., that in Calcutta, 
where the freest choice is open, both to pupils in selecting a 
school and to managers in determining what constitution will 
make their school mosl popular, it is found that all the great' 
middle schools of the city are purely vernacular, and that A 
large majority of pupils in the Hindu School, $ school of long 
standing, entirely under native management, excluding those 
who have been educated there from the beginning, come from 
vernacular, and not from English schools. 

The question of language assumes a somewhat different 
phase in connection with the higher and secondary schools and 
colleges. In those institutions the almost uniform practice 
has been to teach English and everything else through the 
medium of English, making little or no use of the vernacular 
language of the pupils, except in respect of instruction in the 
vernacular language itself, or in an Oriental classical 
language, when that instruction is given by a native teacher 
unacquainted with English. There can be no doubt that, so 
far as concerns the acquisition of a good command over the 
English language, this system is well adapted to the end 
in view, and it is doubtless o^ing to this system that many of 
the natives of India, including such men as Sir Madava Kow, 
Vembakam Itiimiengar, and Kristodas Pal, have acquired such 
a remarkable command of our language. And if this complete 
knowledge of the English lahguage were the sole or the main 
object of high education in India, it would assuredly be a 
great mistake to alter the present system. But4Jiis part of 
our educational policy has a wider scope. Its avowed aim is 
to raise up an educated class, imbued with the learning of the 
West, which shall not only be fitted to take an honourably 
share in the administration of public affairs, but shall form a 
link between their English rulers and the mass of the popu- 
lation. The formation of a sound vernacular literature is one 
of the greatest waiffs of India. Jit is still a thing of thy 
future, and it is £ be feared that it will so remain unless 
more use be nfftde of the vernacular languages in our Indian 
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colleges and high schools, and also in the university examina- 
tions. It is impossible to read the examination papers which 
are printed annually in the calendars of the Indian univer- 
sities, without being struck by the almost complete exclusion 
of the vernacular languages from the papers of questions. In 
these papers, and even in those which specially relate to the 
native languages, English is treated as if it were the mother- 
tongue of all the students. iy 

The foregoing remarks have, of course, no reference to the 
few Oriental Colleges, or to the new University at Lahore, but 
they apply to the great majority of the colleges and schools 
throughout India in which education of an advanced kind is 
given. 

While there is so great a diversity of languages, and, so 
far as regards the middle schools, some diversity of practice 
in dealing with the language question, there is one class of 
Indian schools in which similarity, and not diversity, is the 
rule, and that in Provinces widely separated and differing 
from each other in almost every other respect. In the indi- 
genous schools, both of the Hindus and MaJiomedans, “a 
general uniformity of character may be traced throughout the 
Empire.” “ The educational organization is not different, only 
less complete and successful in some parts of India than in 
others.” The Commission say : 

Where the Government was .?Jrong enough to preserve order 
and maintain the public peace, every large Hindu village pos- 
sessed a school of its own, and the foundation of a system of 
national education had, long previous to British rule, been laid 
. by the spontaneous efforts of Hindu and Muhammadan society. 
Thus in Bengal it is believed that the sustained exertions of 
the Department of Public Instruction have contributed but little 
addition to 4he network of primary schools, which have existed 
from time iinmemorial ; and there still remains an outer circle 
of indigenous institutions, not greatly inferior to those which 
have been already absorbed into the State system of primary 
instruction. Odl the oilier hand, it has been contended that the 
vast armies of ban ditti which pillaged the villages of the Deccan 
and Central India s .made the social history of that part of the 
Empire one long narrative of invasion $ud anarchy, and that 
the schoolmaster’s oc^upa^ion shared the ’f^te which overtook 
other peaceful arts and industries. In 1858 M according to a 
census taken by the educational officers under the orders of 
Government, no less than. 90 cent, of the villages in the 
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Bombay Presidency were found to be without any indigenous 
schools whatsoever. Accordingly, the task imposed upon the 
Department in Bombay was one of creation rather than of 
adoption, and the poverty of the indigenous system in Western 
India afforded a marked contrast to its variety and richness in 
Bengal. Forty years ago, according to an estimate made by 
the revenue officers, there wero only 1,421 indigenous schools in 
Bombay. There are now 5,338 primary institutions under 
departmental supervision, fend 3,954 indigenous primary unaided 
schools. Still Hinduism has preserved with considerable unifor- . 
mity its distinctive features, notwithstanding tho vicissitudes 
?that Hindus have encountered in the various Provinces in India. 
In short, a Bengal b^thsala is only another type of similar 
institutions in Madr,] ie \r Bombay. The Muhammadans hrfve 
also preserved their the* 111 intact ; and although they are dis- 
tributed in very small -, Tr jnunities outside the three Provinces 
of Bengal, the Punjab, and the North-Western Provinces, a 
mosque-school, or maktab, in Sind differs little from one in 
Behar. ’ % 

The Commission give an interesting account of the dis- 
tinctive features of the indigenous systems of education. 
They define an indigenous school as “ an educational institu- 
tion established by natives of India on native methods." 
Such institutions are either of an advanced character or 
purely elementary. Those of the higher grade have remained 
for the most part outside the Government educational system. 
Some religious character attaches to all indigenous schools of 
the old type that teach the classical languages of the East, as 
well as to a large number of the ordinary vernacular village 
schools. “The religious element is, however, more marked 
in the high class school, whether it be the Hindu tol or the 
Muhammadan Madrasa, than in the elementary vernacular 
school. It is again more marked in the MuhammadUti elemen- 
tary maktab, or the Sikh Gurmukhi School, than ip the path- 
sala, or elementary school, of the Hindu village community.” 
“The distinctive principle of Hindu social life — caste — has 
stamped its impress on all Hindu educational institutions. 
^The higher schools are practically <;losed against all but 
Brahmans, and the Brahman scholars are treated as the chil- 
dren of their master “ The theocratic principle, which lies 
at the root of Asiatic civilization, necessarily moulded the 
character of th£ high schools in which the upper classes of 
Hindu and Muhammadan society educated their children. 
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Amongst the Hindus higher education was regarded in theory 
as the right and duty of the twin-born castes. In practice 
the pupils, as well as the teachers, belong almost exclusively 
to the Brahman caste. The relation between teacher and 
pupil is much more paternal in the Hindu than in the 
Muhammadan college. The Hindu law enjoined it as a 
religious duty on the Brahman that he should teach, and in 
order that his undivided attention might be devoted to 
education the obligation of providing for his temporal wants 
was imposed both on the Sovereign and on the community.” 
The Bengal tols are often liberally endowed, and on the occa- 
sion of Hindu festivals presents are given to the masters and 
pupils. The teacher is accordingly boum fcto make a free gift 
of hk learning, and is even enjoined ' ive free board and 
lodging*to his pupils. The relation be'of l<n master and pupil 
becomes almost paternal. This is ncc dij ease in the Muham- 
madan Madrasa, where the personal attachment between 
teacher and pupil is not so marked. 

Except to a limited extent in Bengal and the Punjab, 
these higher indigenous schools have not been brought under 
the Government Educational Department. The almost exclu- 
sively religious character of the instruction imparted in them 
has been hitherto regarded as a bar. The Commission, how- 
ever, recommend that “ all indigenous schools, whether high 
or low, should be recognised and encouraged, if they serve 
any purpose of secular education whatsoever;” and that “the 
best practicable method of encouraging indigenous schools of 
a high order, which desire recognition, be ascertained by the 
local Education Department, in communication, with the 
Maulavis and Pandits, and others interested in the subject.” 

The description which is given ill the Report of the 
elementary indigenous schools in their normal condition is 
very similar to those which have been furnished in previous 
Reports ; b^it on the whole, perhaps, less unfavourable. It is 
statedyfhat the children “ obtain such an instruction in elemen- 
tary subjects of practical utility as is designed to qualify 
them either for the service of their religion or for their future 
civil position. In particular the study of mental arithmetic 
is carried* to a high pitch of excellence/’ There is vp*y little 
mention of the parrot-lik^j character of tfoe-teaching with which 
the system has hitherto been credited ; but from the various 
recommendations which are made for bringing the schools 
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under inspection, with a view to their improvement, it is not 
unreasonable to infer that their condition is considered by 
the Commission to be less satisfactory than might be gathered 
from the wording of this part of the Report. “ The gradual 
improvement of the teaching power in the indigenous system ” 
is, in their opinion, “ a matter of such primary importance, 
that they recommend that special rules be made to meet the 
case.” Among other recommendations, it is suggested that 
“special encouragement* be afforded to indigenous school- 
masters to undergo training, and to bring their relatives and, 
probable successors under regular training.” 

In some parts of India, and notably in* Madras, the 
elementary schools, both departmental and indigenous, have 
been placed under the Local and Municipal Boards, which are 
now intrusted with the collection and expenditure of Local 
Taxation. While this arrangement has much to recommend it, 
there is, of course, a danger of the provision made for educa- 
tion being insufficient, or of its being injudiciously applied. 
This subject lias been very carefully considered in the Report 
of the Commission, which, in the chapter on primary education, 
in that dealing with the external relations of the Department, 
and in the chapter on legislation, contains various recom- 
mendations upon it. The main object of these recommendations 
is ( a ) to secure adequate provision for the primary education 
of the children of the poor ; (b) to give a voice to the Depart- 
ment of Public instruction the administration of this 
branch of educational expenditure. 

The question of the proportion of the educational funds 
of all descriptions which ought to be devoted to primary 
education, was one upon wliicli considerable difference of 
opinion prevailed among the Members of the Commission. It 
was proposed by one party that the Commission should assert 
the principle “that the elementary education of tb§*masses be 
declared to be that part of the State system of ^iucation to 
which public funds should be mainly devoted. This was 
objected to on various grounds, — among others on the ground 
“ that the authorities had never intended to limit expenditure 
to that class of instruction now defined as primary.” The 
recommendations whkh were finally carried were to the fol- 
lowing effect : — lst^^hat wiiilst ever,) branch of education -can 
rightly claim tl^e fostering care of the State, it is desirable, in 
the present circumstances of the country, to declare the 
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elementary education of the masses, its provision, extension 
and improvement, to be that part of the educational system to 
which the strenuous efforts cTf the State should now be directed 
in a still larger measure than heretofore; and 2nd, “that 
primary education be declared to be that part of the whole 
system of public instruction which possesses an almost ex- 
clusive claim on local funds set apart for education, and a large 
claim on provincial revenues.” # 

The chapters in the Eeport on the Internal Administra- 
tion of the Department of Public Instruction (VII.), and on 
the External Relations of the Department to Individuals and 
Public Bodies (VIII.), deal with several questions of great 
importance. Under the first head falls the question of the 
suitability of the present directing and inspecting agencies, 
with reference to which various changes, some of an extreme 
character, were suggested to the Commission. Dr. Leitner, 
himself an officer of the Department, went so far as to recom- 
mend the abolition of the Directorships and Inspectorships, 
and that the supervision of high education should be left to 
the Universities, and the more direct control and supervision 
of primary and secondary education to Local Educational 
Boards. Another proposal was, that a Consulting Board of 
Education should be associated with the Director of Public 
Instruction in each Province. The first of these suggestions 
found no support among the Jfembers of the Commission. 
The second, after full discussion, was rejected for reasons 
which, one would think, could hardly fail to commend them- 
selves to the judgment of most persons who have any practical 
experience in administrative business ; but which, it appears, 
prevailed only by the vote of a narrow majority. The objec- 
tions to such an arrangement are well stated in the Eeport 

To interpose a Consultative Board between the Government 
and its responsible officer would be to destroy responsibility, and 
to replace expedition by delay. A Board such as that proposed 
must contain representatives of many conflicting interests ; its 
members must include men of various creeds ; advocates of the 
higher and advocates of f&e lower education ; representatives of 
departmental agency, and representatives of private effort ; dele- 
gates from the Districts, afi well as residenfc^in the Presidency 
Towns. A Board so composed would be perpetually engaged 
in the disoussion of first principles, and if action were to wait on 
their settlement by the Board, prompf action would be impos- 
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sible. It is essential to efficient administration that the respon- 
sibility of the head of the Department to the Government should 
be absolute ; but with the introduction of a Board between the 
Director and the Government, the responsibility of the former 
would practically disappear. 

The Eeport goes on to say : — 

Th^true remedy for tko evils pointed out is for the Depart- 
ment to regard it as it* first duty to keep touch with public 
opinion ; to maintain a vigilant, and at the same time p 
sympathetic, watch upon the various movements taking place 
outside the departmental system; to recognise the fact that 
“ departmentalism ” is, or may easily become, an evil; and to 
seek to imbue all its officers with the liberal spirit conformable 
to these principles. Whon there are conflicting interests, it is 
for the Department to steer a clear course among them ; recog- 
nising what is good in each, and treating all on broad grounds 
of justice and liborality. If it fails in that groat duty, the 
Government is at hand to correct its deficiencies. The Govern- 
ment is already brought into effective contact with public opinion, 
on all great questions of educational policy ; and it may be fairly 
anticipated that one result of the Commission’s labours will be to 
infuse into the policy of the future still greater liberality and 
vigour. 

This question of the machinery for control brings me to 
the liev. J. Johnston’s paper* in which regret is expressed at 
the omission of the Com mi Sion “to lay before Government 
some practical suggestions as to the best way of superintend- 
ing education over the country/’ 

Mr. Johnston whites : — > 

At present, there is no systematic supervision by the 
Central Government in India, or by the Counqjl at home. 
Elaborate reports are sent in to the different Provincial Govern- 
ments, by whom they are supposed to be examined, and 
a Minute made and appended to the report beiore i% is sent 
home to the India Office* where all reports from all the Pro- 
vinces are duly received and treasured up. The character of 
the examination by the Provincial Government depends entirely 
on the personal character of the Governor or his Secretary. In 
many cases the appended is la mere echo of the report, 

and for all practical purposes might be written by thejaame 
hand that penned it. Generally they are laudatory, or if a hint 
of censure is thrown outfit is done in a hesitating tone, as if by 
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one who is not sure of his ground in dealing with the work of 
a specialist of which he has but imperfect knowledge. In a 
few cases you come upon a firm note of censure, and an authori- 
tative command to alter a certain line of policy, and you look 
to the report of the following year to see if it be attended to. 
But such hope is vain. If the Governor or his Secretary is still 
at the same post, you will find the same complaint repeated for 
a year or two, and then the high Government official is Changed, 
and the permanent Education Officer remains the master of the 
field under a new man, and most likely a now policy; or, if not, 
he is prepared to repeat his Fabian tactics during another five 
years’ administration of his nominal masters. 

As for the Home Government, there is no department and 
no man whose duty it is to superintend the education of India. 
This great enterprise is thrown in as a small part of the work 
of a Committee, which has much urgent husinoss to attend to of 
a different kind, and which cannot be expected to know what is 
contained in these ton or twelve dreary volumes, with thoir 
elaborate tables. 

If matters are left in this unsatisfactory state, we cannot 
expect any consistent policy to be carried out, and all the evils 
which have been exposed, and for which, remedies are now in a 
large measure provided, will return, and that, in all likelihood, 
in a worse form than ever. There are men both in the Govern- 
ment of India and at home who are able and willing to do their 
best; but it is no man’s appointed task, and they have other 
work to attend to. Can we woA'der that in these circumstances 
the education of the people is neglected ? 

We cannot here recommend a definite remedy ; but we indi- 
cate its nature, and call attention to the absolute need of a 
remedy of some kind. 

There is some force in these observations, which, however, 
might witii more or less truth be applied to all 'departments 
of the pubjic service, whether in India or in England, and 
* probably in v % other countries as well, where the work of persons 
employed on a special branch of duty, requiring special or. 
professional knowledge, has to be reviewed by persons not 
possessing that knowledge, as must so often be the case. 
There is also in India ^the additional difficulty of frequent 
changes in the personnel* of the admini^kation. Every Indian 
GoYernorer Lieutenant-Governor is change^tat least once in five 
years, tod that period is probably quite ad lofig its the higher 
subordinate officials on the average retain their offices^ especially 
in these days of steam communication and of liberal, some per- 
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sons think unduly liberal, furlough rules. It has sometimes 
been suggested that in the Department of Education, as in the 
Postal and Telegraph Departments, there should be a Director- 
General attached to the' Government of India, who should 
supervise the work of the provincial directing officers, and 
bring to the notice of the Government of India any departures 
from the established policy of the Government, or any errors 
or defects of a different kind. The Commission have abstained^ 
wisely, as I venture to think, from making any such recom- 
mendation, holding doubtless that education is a branch of 
public business in which over-centralization would be most 
mischievous. It might, perhaps, be an advantage that, either 
in the Home Department of the Government of India or at 
the India Office, there should be an under secretary specially 
charged with the education business. The India Office prob- 
ably would be the best place for him, as there the office would 
less often change hands ; and continuity of policy being the 
chief object in view, the longer the appointment is held by the 
same man, provided always that he is a fit man, the better. 
The Home Government of India is not addicted to over- 
centralizing. Its fault more often lies in the other direction — 
in not sufficiently enforcing obedience on the part of the Local 
Governments, and especially the Governments of the two 
Minor Presidencies, to the orders of the Supreme Government. 
There would, therefore, be very little danger of over-centraliza- 
tion if the staff at the India Office were reinforced in the 
inode above suggested. 

Another remark which occurs more than once in Mr. 
Johnston’s Analysis of the Report, has far less justification 
than the criticisms embodied in the preceding observations. 
He styles those members of the Commission whoH&ve at any 
time been employed in connexion with the Stato Education 
Department as the Bureaucratic party, and, indeed, he goes so 
far as to apply that term to the native members who had 
received their education at Government colleges, and whom he 
describes as “more bureaucratic thjn the members of the 
bureau/’ The recommendation carried by the majority of the 
Commission on th/^Juestion of the proportion of educational 
funds, which ought to be devoted to primary education, is 
ascribed to the* sensitiveness of the Bureaucratic party in the 
Commission as to any thigg that might seem to “ reflect on the 
past management $>f the Education Department/' On the 
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other hand, one of the official members, whose views are 
strongly in accord with those of Mr. Johnston, is described as 
knowing “ more about education and its history than any man 
in India/' In fact those members of the Commission who 
held opinions differing in any respect from those entertained 
by Mr. Johnston and Mr. Miller, are Bureaucrats, whatever 
their previous training may have been. The others come 
under a very different category. Tl?e use of language of this 
kind is a blot and defect in an otherwise very useful 
publication. 

It is interesting to know who were the writers of the 
several chapters of the lleport, inf ormation not usually supplied 
with reference to public documents of this kind, but which 
Mr. Johnston has been able to furnish. We learn that the im- 
portant chapter on the External Relations of the Department 
was written by the Rev. W. Miller, the very able head of the 
Christian College at Madras, who is known to have been largely 
instrumental, in conjunction with Mr. Johnston, in procuring 
the appointment of the Commission. There is a good deal in 
this chapter which entitles it to the praise bestowed upon 
it in Mr. Johnston's Analysis. The questions with which 
it deals, are discussed with great fulness, and for the most 
part with fairness and moderation. There is one point, how- 
ever, upon which the preconceived opinions of the writer 
would seem to have imparted^, tinge to this portion of the 
Report, which savours of partisanship, not so much perhaps 
in what is said, as ‘in what is left unsaid. I refer to the alleged 
want of sympathy on the part of the departmental officers with 
private effort. Various observations made by witnesses before 
the Commission, some of them coubked in very strong 
language, are cited for the purpose of showing that the 
Department is unsympathetic towards private effort, and that 
( in some Provinces the policy of substituting departmental 
education fur aided education, in deliberate opposition to the 
orders of the Home government, has been steadily pursued. A 
statement made by a witness from the North-Western Provinces 
is quoted, to the effect t|iat “ Aided Schools are looked upon by^ 
the educational authorities as excrescences which are to be 
removed, and the soonertthe. better, xfeg are the pariahs of 
the Education Department, and are looked upon with con- 
tempt/' And regarding the Presidencies bf Madras and 
Bombay, various facts and allegations are referred to, as 
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indicating, in the opinion of the Commission, that the grant 
in aid system has been administered in a spirit the reverse of 
liberal, and that a “ strong preference has been shown by the 
Department for working through its own rather than by means 
of private agency.” Now the writer of this chapter of the 
Report had had considerable experience of the working of the 
Education .Department in one of the two Presidencies above 
referred to, and had amgle means of knowing that, whatever 
may have been the case during the last few years, the policy, 
of aiding and encouraging private effort by every possible 
means, so far as circumstances admitted, was, during a length- 
ened period, the guiding principle of the Department. I have 
before me, as I write, three papers, written at long intervals of 
time by an official who was connected in one capacity or 
another with tlie Education Department in India, and 
especially in the Presidency in question, during a period ex- 
tending over a quarter of a century. In the lirst of these 
papers, — a report on Public Instruction written in 1859, the 
following passage occurs : — 

There 5s much to be said in favour of the grant in aid system, 
and if it were possible to rely on this system for the extension of 
education throughout the country, it would have been, on every 
account, desirable that the Government should have confined 
itself to it entirely, and abandoned the establishment of schools 
of its own. Its great advantages are: 1st, the economy with 
which it may be worked, as compared with the direct system of 
maintaining Government Schools ; 2nd, the avoidance of all 
difficulties in connexion with religious instruction ; and, 3rd, the 
avoidance of interference with the educational operations of 
Christian Missionaries, ,which ii would be neither right nor politic 
to ignore, and which would be seriously impeded by the general 
establishment of Government schools in the localit ies in which 
those operations are carried on. It seems especially adapted to 
a country like India, where instruction has to be prjfvided for a * 
teeming population, scattered over extensive tracts; where the 
funds at the disposal of Government for # educational purposes 
are but scanty, and where the religion of the Government differs 
from those professed by the majority of its subjects. For these 
reasons it seems desirable that in all our educational operations 
the eventual resort toirfhe grant in aid system as the main course 
of action, should, lie steadily kept in view, encouraging and 
taking advantage of every opening for its introduction. 

The second paper is ^ memorandum written by the same 

h 2 
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official, under date 24tli September, 1864, and laying before 
the Local Govern merit the results of a conference, which he 
had convened for the purpose of discussing certain points in 
the grant in aid rules, and removing difficulties which were 
held to impede their working. This conference was attended 
by representatives of all the leading educational societies in 
the Presidency, as well as by the Director of Public Instruc- 
tion and other members of the Education Department ; and 
papers were read, among others one by Mr. Miller, copies of 
which were submitted to the Government. All the papers 
relating to the conference were published as a Selection from 
thfc ltecords of the Government; and if they prove nothing 
else, they prove most conclusively that at that time, at all 
events, there was a cordial desire on the part of the Govern- 
ment and the Department to co-operate with ‘"independent 
persons and associations ” engaged in education, and to give 
the grant in aid system the greatest possible scope. 

The third paper k a Note written by the same official 
eleven years later, objecting to the withdrawal of a grant from 
an Aided College at work in a district in which a State College 
existed. This Note, after contesting the reasons assigned 
for the withdrawal of the grant in the particular case in 
question, showing that there was ample room for both 
colleges, and referring to the intention declared in the 
Dispatch of 18b 4 eventually^ to confine the operations of 
the Government to the graifu in aid system, at all events, 
in respect of the higher education, goes on to say: 

It is oft^eu alleged that more practical measures should 
have been taken with ilio view of giving effect to this intention; 
but, on the other hand, it lias been argued, and I think with 
justice, that in t lie case of the collegiate schools and colleges, 
the withdrawal of any very large proportion of the support 
which they now receive from the State, and their conversion into 
aided institutions, would be followed by a diminution of their 
efficiency, which would ho alike impolitic and unpopular. It 
would, in fact, bo tantamount to abandoning these institutions 
to probable decay, a result which the Court of Directors, in their 
Dispatch of 1 b 54, avowed to bo “very far from their wish.” Tlw* 
whole question is encompassed bynseriqus practical difficulties. 
In principle, it would Ae in every way^etter that the State 
should con|lne itself strictly to the grant in aid system; that the 
State schools and colleges should be made oVer to managing 
bodies selected from the native oonpnunities which are mainly 
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interested in. them, and the functions of the State in relation to 
them confined to inspection and grants in aid. And this, it 
appears to me, might be done gradually, and perhaps rapidly, 
in the case of Zillah schools, and other institutions of this class, 
which are mainly conducted by native masters ; but in the case 
of the colleges, for which English toachers are required, there 
is the great practical difficulty, that if such a transfer were 
made, tho managers would find it impossible to obtain the 
services of competent teachers. This is a difficulty which is not 
experienced by missionary societies, or by other bodies of 
managers mainly composed of Europeans ; but it would, I fear, 
be an insuperable difficulty with native managers, at all events, 
for many years to eoino. For this reason 1 cannot anticipate the 
possibility of carrying out, within any moderate time, the dis- 
continuance of the Government colleges as State institutions. 
All that can bo dono, as it appears to mo, is gradually to raise 
the fees, and render those institutions less dependent upon the 
public treasury; and this, I think, should bo enjoined on the 

Government of as regards the Government college at , 

where, it would seem, tho fees of ]ate # years have been lowered 
instead of being raised. 

But While tho practical difficulty to which I have alluded 
renders it, in my opinion, impossible to give full effect in this 
matter to the intentions of the framers of the Dispatch of 1854, 
I cannot think that the Government of India ought to sanction 
so wide a departure from the principles and policy of that 
dispatch as is involved in the withdrawal of the grant made to 

the college department of thir college. It is one thing 

to affirm that under existing circumstances the Government 
college cannot be discontinued. It is quite another thing to 
declare that because the Government college must be maintained, 
the rival institution is, to confine its aim to a lower standard of 
education. Such a declaration appears to me to be both impolitic 
and unjust ; impolitic, because it alienates from tho Government 
a valuable educational agency; unjust, because flTdisappoints 
the expectations held out in tho Dispatch of 1854, and repeatedly 
affirmed in subsequent State papers. * 

I am convinced that the views exp&ssed in the foregoing 
extracts have been, and are, shared by many of the officers of 
the Indian Educational Departments, past and present ; and I 
think, therefore, the wording of this part of the Report of 
the Commission 4s open to exception, dwelling, as it does, 
upon facts aiyl allegations which tend to support the theory 
of departmental lukewarmness, if not antagonism, towards 
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extraneous effort, and ignoring facts which point in an opposite 
direction. That there has been in some quarters a lack of zeal 
in assisting and encouraging the schools of missionary and 
other public bodies unconnected with the State, and a prefer- 
ence for schools supported by the Department, is not denied. 
This, indeed, is proved, so far as a single instance can prove 
it, by the case referred to in the Note above quoted ; but I 
am persuaded that such cases have 'been the exception, and 
mot the rule. 

I now pass on to Mr. Pincott’s paper. What may be Mr. 
Pincott’s qualifications for forming an opinion on the many 
difficult questions which were submitted to the Indian Edu- 
cation Commission, I am not aware. I understand that he 
has never been in India, and lias, therefore, had no oppor- 
tunity of acquiring a practical knowledge of Indian facts and 
of Indian requirements; nor does it seem that he has any 
experience in administrative work. I understand, however, 
that he is an Oriental scholar of some note. His criticisms 
upon the Report of the Commission are very sweeping, and 
attack, not only the recommendations, but the constitution of 
the Commission. According to Mr. Pincott, the Commission 
ought not to have included any officers of the Education 
Department, past or present. It ought not to have included 
any Government officials. It ought not to have included 
any “known supporters of filings as they are,” and at 
the same time complete ignorance of the subject is objected 
to. It is difficult to understand what description of Com- 
mission would have suited Mr. Pincott’s views, unless 
it were one which was pledged to recommend the abolition 
of the Departmental iStaff of Directors and Inspectors, 
and a re^rpence, in the matter of primary education, to 
the state of things which existed before the Department was 
constituted}* in 1855. 

Ofie particular observation in the Report, to the effect that 
c< the proposal to abolish the Provincial Directorships found no 
support in the Commission, and was not even suggested as a 
matter for discussion,’ ”< is referred to in terms of special con- 
demnation. 

If, Mr. Pincott writes, this is not tantamount to the play of 
Hamlet with the part of Hamlet left out, I d<\ not know what 
it is* It is the Education Department, with its army of 
Inspectors, presided over |x in each ^Province by a Director^ 
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which now regulates and supervises all things connected with 
education, Except the University courses. The Commission was 
at liberty to make any recommendation it pleased, and it found 
a concurrence of testimony as to the expensiveness and defective- 
ness of the Departmental system ; and it received suggestions 
for the limitation or abolition of the Department’s influence; 
but instead of sitting in judgment on the evidence, a rule was 
laid down that the chief offender was to bo bejmnd interference. 

This is not an unfair specimen of Mr. Pincott’s mode of 
argument. Because a few, a very lew, of the witnessed 
examined by the Commission recommended extensive changes 
in the constitution of the Department, one or two of 
them going so far as to advise the total abolition of the 
Directing and Inspecting Staff ; and because this last- 
mentioned recommendation so far failed to commend itself 
to the judgment of any of the members of the Commission, 
that not one of them was prepared to support it ; therefore, 
the Commission is charged with having neglected an important 
portion of its duty. There is nothing to show that this particular 
recommendation was not fully considered by the Commission. 
On the contrary, the terms in which it was put forward by 
its several advocates, are clearly stated in the Report ; but 
because every member of the Commission disapproved it, and 
therefore declined to take up his own time or that of his 
colleagues by suggesting it for discussion, therefore the 
whole Commission is chargcfl with having failed to sit in 
judgment on the evidence, and with having laid down a rule 
that “ the chief offender was to be beyond interference.” 

Want of logic*, in the reasoning is only equalled by the 
inconsistencies of statement *with which the paper abounds. 
In the second page high praise is given to the officers of the 
Education Department. 

Mr. Pincott says : — “ If we survey the labours of the 
Department, we shall bg astonished at the vast# educational 
machinery it has called into existence, the energy wifcn which 
it has worked, the number of ehildreil it instructs, and the 
quality of the education it gives. There can be no question that 
the mass of the officers of the Education Department axe 
thoroughly able an^arnest men, vjjho administer the educa- 
tion policy of the Indian Government with praiseworthy 
diligence.” • 

Further on it is alleged that “ the very existence of the 
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Commission itself was due to the accumulating evidence of 
the grave uniitness of the Education Department for the 
work with which it is already entrusted.” 

In one place it is asserted that the system is expensive and 
denationalizing, and that the anglicised instruction given has 
caused grave disaffection. Immediately afterwards it is stated 
that one of the remedies for this state of things is to deepen and 
improve the high education which has* brought it about. It is 
IBdded that “no one has ever dreamt of reducing or throwing 
any obstacle in t the way of high education ;” but if we refer to 
an article from the same pen in the National Review , we 
find a denunciation of the system of imparting a high educa- 
tion to the natives of India through the medium of the 
English language and of English literature and science, not 
less sweeping than that which has been levelled in both papers 
against the stall of the Education Department. In both these 
papers the language employed on this subject is extremely 
wanting in precision, but if it has any meaning at all, it 
means that the proper course would be to revert to the Oriental 
system of instruction which preceded Lord William IJentinck's 
Resolution of 1835. 

In another passage it is said that the present urgent need 
of India is, to raise “ the mass of the people a little nearer to 
the level of the institutions by which they are governed ; ” 
and the Madras system of primary instruction, “ based on a 
recognition of the indigenous methods of instruction,” is 
referred to with approval, accompanied, however, by the 
expression of a hope that the Madras system will be brought 
atill further into harmony with indigenous methods. Hitherto 
the aim of those who have advocated the plan of utilizing 
the indigenous schools has been, to improve them by intro- 
ducing into t them better methods of instruction, by encour- 
aging the teachers in those schools to undergo training, 
and in* other ways, and this is the plan which has been 
advocated by the Coftimission ; but it does not find favour 
with Mr. Pincott, who at the same time fails to explain how 
the unimproved indigenous schools are to raise “the mass 
of the people a little nearer to the levt^of the institutions 
by which they are governed.” 

There are many other passages in these two^papers which 
invite comment, but I think enough has been said to show that 
very little value can be attached to the criticisms which they 
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embody. The Indian Education Department, like other 
^bodies of public functionaries, in India as elsewhere, is not 
free from the liability to error. It is by no means improbable 
that,. here and there, an individual officer of the Department 
has shown himself to be ill* qualified for his duties, or neg- 
lectful of the instructions prescribed for his guidance. But, 
viewing the department as a whole, it cannot be said that 
its members, either past ,pr present, have fallen short of the 
standard which might reasonably have been looked for. Much 
good work has been done. Instances of ^single-minded de- 
votion to duty, combined with ability of a high order, have 
not been rare. On the rolls of the Department there are 
names which will he held in honour, and will be remembered 
with sentiments of gratitude by the natives of India, long 
after some who have filled far higher and more prominent 
positions have been practically forgotten. To abolish the 
Department, or to materially alter its constitution, would 
be a grave mistake, and would seritmsly retard, if it did 
not altogether paralyse, the good work now in progress. 
It is essential to an efficient system of National Education 
that there should be an agency both for direction and in- 
spection, and that that agency should be composed of men 
who, besides possessing special qualifications, are able to give 
their whole time and attention to their duties. This is 
especially necessary in the ea c | of elementary and secondary 
schools. To delegate these duties to the Local Boards, 
unassisted by professional officers, competent to inspect and 
advise, would he a cardinal error, which in* the course of a few 
years would have to be corrected after a deplorable waste of 
time and money. The* recoining idations of the Commission 
on this point are wise and practical, and will command the 
assent of most persons who approach the subject*’ with un- 
prejudiced minds. 

There are still several very important questions* dealt 
with by the Commission, which I have tyeen unable to notice 
in this or in my previous paper. I may perhaps have an 
^opportunity of reverting to this interesting Keport in some 
future number of the Journal . 


*Alex. J. Akbutiinot. 
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IIISTOKICAL SUGGESTIONS IN THE ANCIENT HINDU 
EPIC, THE MAHABHARATA. 

( Continued from page 1209,) 


Krishna, the great Ilindu incarnation of the divine upon 
earth, appears throughout the poem, This word is said to 
mean. 4 ‘the dark one,” though its derivation appears to be un- 
known ; and he is usually represented as of a dark-blue colour, 
apparently indicative * of the deep azure of infinite space. But 
he is addressed by many names, especially as Hari, which 
appears to mean “ the shining one,” or by the name of his father, 
Yasudeva, which signifies “ho who abides in all creatures.” He 
is said to be styled Narayana, from his march upon the waters ; 
Yishnu, as the all -pervading. He is adorned as the white 
lotus, the supreme habitation, the immortal and imperishable 
god with the blue lotus eyes. He assists at the birth of every 
being, good or evil. Hd names each creature ; for he possesses 
the science of everything. He reposes in truth, and truth in 
him. He is styled Govinda (the Pastor) and the Eternal Duty. 

When the marriago of his friends the Paiulu princes, 
Yudishthira, or “firm in battle,” and his brothers, takes place, 
an arch-brahmin presides in the sacramental ceremony at the 
sacred fire, and offors prayers. The wedding procession is 
described as gorgeous, with robes, bouquots, ornamonted cars, 
golden garlands, &c. The anti equity of the custom of bestowing 
presents uponi the bride and bridegroom is illustrated by the 
enumeration of tho gifts sent upon this occasion by the divine 
Prince Krishna. These consisted of golden ornaments, em- 
bellished with precious stores, * costly ^vestments, tissues of 
various countries, coverlets ol^furs, and glittering gems. He 
also sent couches and chairs of various kinds, hundreds of vases 
incrusted tf'fth diamonds and lapis -lazuli, accompanied by 
servants born in many countries, endowed with* youth, beauty, 
and g<jod manners, and splendidly attired. He also presented 
them with well-trained elephants of great size, with horses 
excellent, well - trained, and richly adorned, and with cars 
handsomely embellished and resplendent with golden studs. 
Finally, he sent a quantity of unstamped gold and millions of > 
golden pieces of money. ^ On another fc^casion, amongst the 
presents bestowed by Krishna, are enume?hted cars drawn by 
four horses with garlands of bells, and with coachmen who have 
been instructed by able masters; also 1,000 radiant damsels, 
with 100,000 horses from the district <?f Balkh. 
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On one occasion Krishna describes the manner of besieging 
a fortified town. He mentions its arched gateways, arsenals, 
wide streets, and engines of war ; moats surround it, and it is 
also defended by palisades. The attacking army encamps 
everywhere around it, except in the cemeteries and temples of 
the deities. He observes that the true warrior will, never 
abandon the field of battle. He will not strike one who hfltyB 
already been smitten to the ground, nor one who renders him- 
self prisoner, nor an old § man, noi; a warrior who Hies with, his 
weapons broken. Flights of arrows are described as concealing 
everything in their density, like clouds. Cuirasses, helmets, and* 
many weapons are enumerated. Amongst various species of 
lances, swords, &c., appears a word (bhougoundis) which M. 
Eugene Burnouf and other commentators have held to mean 
firearms. 

The tumult of a vast encampment is powerfully described. 
Market-places are established in the camp ; doctors and surgeons 
are mentioned, duly provided with instruments and learned in 
the treatises of medicine. Cars, armoured elephants, cavalry 
and infantry are numbered by tens of 'thousands. The district 
selocted for the camp is well watered, shaded bv woods, with 
abundance of turf. The king surrounds it with cemeteries, 
temples, altars, &c., and then constructs a palace for himself. 
Mountains of weapons are provided — bows and arrows, coats of 
mail, maces, battle-axes, iron arrows, sabres, standards, &e. 
The warriors have vestments ornamented with gold, and even 
golden cuirasses and coats of mail. If they had not in those 
days quite arrived at the deaufy neatness of the breech-loading 
rifle, if they had not quite reached the ingenuity of Christian 
culture in designing engines of destruction, they had, at all 
events, manifested considerable skill. Besides the varieties of 
spears, axes, and swords, they ha<$ arrows shot through tubes 
as well as from ordinary bows * they had shells filled with 
boiling water, and they threw from their chariots burning 
balls. The proportion of tho troops is stated to hff^e been one 
car to ten elephants, ten horsemen to each elephank seven foot 
soldiers to each horseman. That the general equipment^of the 
whole was brilliant may be inferred fregn the infantry being 
described as wearing golden garlands. 

f In the successive days of the great fight the army is related 
to have been drawn up in different 'orders of battle — in the 
form of a half-moor^a cross, a lotu|, an eagle with its wings 
outstretched, and 'other fanciful forms. The uproar of the 
battle is heightened by the sound of the drums and conch shells. 
Flaming darts are thrown. The cavalry are armed with swords 
and barded iavelins. Allowing for the exaggeration of the 
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poet, his description of the archery can only have been suggested 
by a degree of skill not surpassed by our own bowmen of the 
Cressy and Poictiers period. Heroes even send showers of 
arrows from their chariots with their single bows, such is the 
rapidity of their fire. Their aim is so exquisite that they are 
described as cutting in sunder lances hurled at them, or other 
a^|pws in their flight. Arrows with a crescent head are used 
for slicing purposes. After the melee , in confusion upon the field 
of battle are emblazoned banners, the, embroidered caparisons 
of horses, and rich coverlets of various colours, javelins, maces, 
fHdents, hooks to seize the golden ornaments of the enemy, 
arrows feathered with gold, golden cuirasses, tiaras and helmets, 
swords inlaid with gold with ivory hilts, amidst bodies, de- 
capitated heads with their earrings, aigrettes, &c., batons of 
command made of lapis-lazuli or other precious stones, turbans 
of divers hues with golden half-moon crests, &c., &o. Surgeons, 
are mentioned as coming with their instruments to oxtract the 
arrows from the wounded. The chieftains are said to ascend 
their chariots before the battle, burning as ardently with the 
desire of battle as merchants with the desire of gain when they 
embark upon the great ships. When victory has been obtained, 
the heroes are said to be celebrated in the songs chanted by the 
bards, minstrels, and poets. Bards are mentioned as especially 
learned in the ancient histories. The Hindus have been 
blamed for possessing no regular histories of their country ; but 
this allusion seems to suggest that histories may have been lost. 
At the banquots of the warriors are mentioned comfitures, pates, 
various kinds of cakes, rice Soiled with sweetmeats, &c., 
condiments flavoured with rum, in addition to moats “ artistically 
prepared,” with carefully-seasoned gravies and various kinds of 
intoxicating liquors ; and the Brahmins also seem to have 
partaken of those to great extent. Thqjr revels were accom- 
panied by songs, as at our great dinners of city companies, &c. 
To become inebriated after a gay banquet seems to have been 
regarded wi?fi no more abhorrence than in England during the 
Georgian era, when the. clergy as well as the gentry indulged 
freely ifi the pleasures of the tablo. This great epic is stated 
in the poem itself to^havo been first recited in royal presence, 
then to have been narrated before holy sages ; but its contents 
suggest that, in its present form, it was written in an age which 
may be considered literary. There are frequent allusions in it 
to. treatises on the various branches of tb^political and social 
arts. ^ 

Attention is continually turned towards Krishna throughout 
the poem. In him are said to be victory and eternal glory. He 
says, in reply to praises of himself, “ k cease not to work for the 
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preservation of the entire world.” His birth and early life are 
related in the last book of the Mahdbharata , or in what has 
been held to be an addendum to it, the book called the ffarivama. 
In this will be found a strange resemblance to events in the life 
of Christ. A tyrant endeavours to slay Krishna at his birth, 
heavenly choirs rejoice, &c. Throughout the Mahabhdrata he 
appears as one known to the readers or hearers. He is n<4l 
introduced as a novelty. He endeavours to mediate between 
the contending princes, a?*d his journey as ambassador is thus 
described. 

Before setting out he bathes and performs the due matutinal 
ceremony, adoring the sun and fire (i.c. the Agni, or holy fire of 
the altar), to which a large proportion of the hymns of the 
Vedas are addressed in adoration, and inclining before the 
Brahmins. His car is armed for the journey. It is adorned 
with moons and crescent-moons and brilliant standards, and it 
is styled a charming object of art. Birds and beasts of good 
augury are said to follow his march. His friends, the five 
virtuous princes, accompany him to sojne distance from their 
capital, and when they bid him adieu, “Firm in battle,” the 
eldest, addressos him as “ Lord of all beings, eternal Hod cJt 
gods, whom the man exempt from passion ought to obey.” 
Saints assemble from all parts to greet Krishna, whom they 
style “ this god become a warrior prince.” “ Courtesans and 
kings,” they say, “contemplate thee, who art the verity.” As 
Krishna advances thunder is hoard, and rain falls in a cloudless 
sky. The seven great rivers of |3cinde turn their courses from 
east to west. Darkness prevails* over all the world except upon 
his own route. The women assembled upon his line of march 
overwhelm with flowers of the sweetest fragrance “this grand 
being,” as he is styled, “ whose happiness is found in the wel- 
fare of all creatures.” »In traversing the various towns and 
kingdoms the inhabitants all come forth to meet him. When' 
he alights he gives orders to groom the horses in du^-ccordance 
with the treatises on their treatment. Brahmins invite him to 
repose in their houses, described as adorned with precious stones. 
Everywhere he constitutes the topic of conversation, andk it is 
agreed that pleasure will result to those whp treat him with due 
honour, and pain to those who do not receive him. The roads 
^re watered. The gates of the towns pro decorated to receive 
him, while the inhabitants throng to behold him, in cars or oil 
foot. Crowds of chafing women arefcipon every palace. The 
hymns of poets, bards, and minstrels, the sweet chants of women, 
and concerts of tambourines and drums, flutes and conch shells, 
accompany him. 

Surely all this must demonstrate^ that, if there was not in 
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India the exquisite grace of Greek art in the Pericles period, 
there was at all events a high civilization with very elaborate 
art, which must have been due to the gradual growth of many 
ages. The internal evidence certainly seems to point to an 
author writing at a period between the 10th and 5th centuries 
b.c., perhaps Vaisampayana, who is named in the work as 

B iting it. He would appear to have ascribed the work to the 
y Sage Vyasa, the contemporary of Krishna, and placed by 
the Hindus at about 3000 b.c. The dark age of the world is 
held to have commenced when the divine Krishna quitted his 
"mortal body, and again becamo only Vishnu, the all-pervading 
one, or Narayjina, lie who moves upon the waters. 

The following aphorisms surely suggest a highly cultivated 
and religious age : — 

‘Politeness is. esj^cially displayed by the happy. Holy 
Scripturo is the grandest of riches. Contentment the greatest 
of pleasure. Humanity the highest duty. Itenown is the aim 
of the dancer and comedian ; good living that of the servant. 
Fear is the lot of the king. Cupidity keeps us from heaven. 
Patience supports disputes. Science is tho explanation of the 
tftie nature of things. Pity is the desire of good towards all 
beings. Anger is an enemy difficult to conquer. Avarice is a 
malady without end. Truth is the ladder for mounting to heaven ; 
as necessary as is a vessel for traversing the sea. Neither 
birth, prayer, nor the knowledge of Holy Scripture, but only 
good conduct, can bestow the real quality of a Brahmin. Patience 
is the virtue of the feeble and the ornament of the strong. These 
two men are over Paradise : a Piaster endowed with patience, a 
poor man w r ho can find the means to give. These two have a 
part in the disc of the sun : a religious mendicant absorbed 
in meditation, and a warrior wounded to death, with his face 
towards his enemy. These thr^e doors open to hell : desire, 
anger, and avarice. Let not a king take advice from the idle, 
the unscientific, or from dancers.’ Here is a passage which 
seems to iiftiicate that the poem was iudited before the practice 
of sati became prevalent {i.e. the immolation of a widow in the 
flameij, of t&e funereal pyre of her husband). As we have the 
testimony of Megasthenes, the Greek ambassador, who has left 
some fragmentary descriptions of India in about the 3rd century 
B.C., to its recognised existence at that epoch, a powerful argu- 
ment is added to. the reasoning in favour of the antiquity of thdK* 
poem. It is said; ‘Let^ these remain in thy house, with the 
surroundings of prosperity ; an old fatheiyfcn unfortunate Brah- 
min, a poor friend, and a sister with her children.’ Here is a 
suggestion of sea voyaging being within the general cognisance 
of tike readers or audience of the poqm : ‘A vessel is said to be 
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hated by those who have traversed the worst parts of the sea.* 
Here is a passage which indicates general acquaintance with 
reading, and which shows that the Vedas, or books of knowledge, 
the most ancient and holiest of the Hindu Scriptures, were not 
then confined to the class .of Brahmins : ‘ The warrior who has 
read the Vedas , if he is slain in battle, is exalted to Paradise ; 
and so also the merchant who has read and distributed has 
wealth, and so the man of inferior class.’ 

A description is giver^of an assemblage of princes. This is 
held in a court, vast, and of glistening marble, adorned with 
gold, and suggesting tho splendour of the moon. It was* 
sprinkled with the most precious sandal. It was/urnished with 
chairs dazzling in decorations, constructed of wood, iron, ivory, 
and gold, on which were thrown coverlets elegantly designed. 
The princes are costumed in rich and elaborately adorned robes. 
They are powdered with sandal, and they have great bouquets 
of flowers. The forms of ceremonial address are minutely 
described, corresponding to the modern salaam of the Hindu 
( i.e . to the lowly bending of tho body, and the joining of the 
hands in attitude of supplication). ‘•They are described as 
drinking, even to inebriety, of spirituous liquors. In fact, these 
Aryans of ancient India continually suggest an ancestry of the 
Greek and northern races of Europe, or in fact of ourselves, 
rather than of the modern Hindus. Amongst the Rajpoots and 
Sikhs, however, we find those whom wo may consider as their 
genuine descendants. 

Fetes are described, on the occasion of a great religious 
ceremony performed by Krishla. The narrative suggests that 
amateur theatricals were in vogue. Firstly, an account is given 
of an apparently professional actor, who charms them by his 
admirable exhibition of light con^edy acting and his power of 
uaiyersal mimicry. TJien tlm principal members of Krishna’s 
tribal family disguise themselves in the garb of comedians. 
One is described as becoming what we should call the 4 ‘leading 
man” of the company. Another is the “low coUTedian,” and 
the rest take various parts. With them are conipined ladies 
distinguished by their graces and talents, and air orchestra is 
added. Concealed under the guise of the^ characters which they 
were to enact, they arrive in a popular quarter of the city ; five 
> houses are assigned to them for residence, and hospitalities and 
presents conferred upon them. • 

At the representation they first perform a drama upon the 
subject of the other great Indian epic poem, the Bamdyana, the 
actors being in suitable costumes. After the customary prologue 
it is related that many interesting scenes ensue, which evoke 
enthusiastic applause. Precious stuffs and gems are bestowed 
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upon the performers. After the principal piece, recitations, &c., 
are given. The king causes a handsome theatre to be constructd, 
and therein concerts are given of wind and stringed instruments, 
also vocal, with choirs of women. *A play is performed entitled 
the History of Comer a (the deity of riches) and the loves of Ramlhd, 
a nymph of Indra’s heaven. And now a passage suggests that 
^ot only were they careful to attire their characters in fitting 
costij^nes, and not only were women allowed to perform as upon 
our modern stage, but that they actually had our scenic effects. 
It is related that, by a magical efforff of the art of the Yadavas 
(i.e. Krishna’s kinsfolk), the decorations represented, in its 
natural aspect, Mount Kelasa, the Olympus of the Hindus. 

The description of Krishna’s city of Dwaravati, allowing for 
the poet’s exaggeration, suggests a capital not unworthy to be 
placed by the side of our mo dor n Paris. Its turrets overlook 
parks, flower gardens, plantations, canals and basins of water, 
walls resplendent with gold, woods, and the distant mountains. 
Its arcades are enriched with gold and precious stones, and it is 
surrounded by deep moats and lofty ramparts, glistening with 
yellow stucco. On there are placod engines of war, capable of 
killing 100 men at a discharge. The town contained eight prin- 
cipal streets and six grand squares, with a wide road or boule- 
vard running round it. In these streets the ladies and great 
men could display their corteges without crowding, for seven 
chariots could go abreast. The houses had staircases enriched 
with gold and precious stones, and the windows had goldon 
lattices. In Krishna’s palace were a thousand crystal columns, 
and it was chiefly constructedf.of precious stones. When he 
enters the city in triumph, vases of agreeable liquors are placed 
here and there, the heads of the corporations come to meet him, 
and the women shower down flowers upon him from the housetops. 

Charles J. Stone, F*R.S.L., F.R. Hist. Soc. 


SOCIAl AND PHILANTHROPIC INSTITUTIONS 
f IN THE WEST. 

vm, — SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING THE EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN. 
v 

At first sight, it would appear that this institution is one 
Which can scarcely interest the Indian readers of this Journal; 
but, already, in the Presidency towns of India, if not in the 
Mofussil, there is a section of the community which asks, Wliat 
shall we do with our widows and adplt girls ? They must have 
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a field for their energies, if their lives are to be made worth 
living ; and it is also highly desirable that they should be able, 
at least, to contribute towards their own support. In what 
other 'vyays, then, besides those of teaching and medicine, can 
they be employed? And even among those who have not yet 
admitted the idea that women may bo suffered to enlarge the 
range of the time-honoured zenana life, there must be m^py 
thoughtful minds who are compelled to the conviction thjjfc at no 
distant day some concession must be made. Both these classes 
will read with interest tome account of what is being done in 
England to give scope to the exercise of the various faculties of 
women. The former will rejoice to see in how many ways 
different tastes and faculties may find remunerative exercise ; 
the latter may find in the list of occupations one or two which 
may competo with Borlin wool-work in giving* variety to the 
monotony of the zenana. 

The Society whose name heads this article has completed 
the twenty-fifth year of its existence. At the time of its estab- 
lishment thero was no lack of womon-workers ; half the women 
in England were toiling for subsistence, but for a very large 
class, moro or less educated and respectably brought up, the 
field of remunerative employment other than in factories and 
workshops was practically closed. Teaching and needlework 
were the chief employments for those above the class of domestic 
service ; yet it was folt that the abilities of women were by no 
means eonfinod to these two branches ; that their brains and 
their fingers were equal to many other kinds of work ; but they 
were un train od, and in competition with trained workers they 
must needs prove failures. Single-handed and unassisted, such 
would-be workers could scarcely hope even to secure training in 
the face of the natural opposition of those already in possession 
of the field. A number of philanthropic people, taking these 
facts into consideration, formed an Association to promote the 
employment of women, to secure training for those willing to 
be trained, and to bring together demand an4»uupply. The 
Report of the Society for the past year shows that women are 
being trained, and Subsequently employed in thf ‘following in- 
dustries with very great success : — 

I . — Artistic Work, under which head is comprised — 

1* Decorative Art, including * House Decorations, De- 
signing for Paper-hangings, &c., Glass Painting, Mural 
Mosaic Work.^hina Painting} Designing and Painting 
Christmas and Birthday Cards, Colouring and Tilting 
Photographs, and Retouching Negatives. 

2. Wood Engraving. A number of young womenare 
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studying in the School of Wood Engraving, established by 

the City and Guilds of London Technical Institute. 

3. Wood Carving ; taught in the National School of Art, 

Kensington. 

4. Plan Tracing. 

5. Lithography ; requiring artistic skill, delicacy of hand, 

ai^> a long and expensive trailing. 

II. — Type-Writing . It may be renumbered that the heroine 
in James Payn’s recently-published tale, Thicker than Water , 
bought a Type- Writer, and essayed to gain a living by its use 
in copying documents for lawyers and others. Carrying out 
this idea, the Committee has decided on establishing an office 
where ladies may work these machines, which tlioy hope may 
prove self-supporting. 

III. — Dispensing Drugs . A few have been employed in this 
way, but it seems to us to offer a lGss hopeful field than some 
others for women’s work. 

IY. — Printing — that pis, thefc work of the Compositor — is an 
industry for which girls who havo received a fair education are 
well adapted. In 1881 over 2,000 girls were thus employed, 
and the number is now, no doubt, largely increased. 

V. — Clerks and Book-keepers. “In no branch of its work (says 
the Report) has the Society been more successful than in train- 
ing young women to be efficient clerks and book-keepers, and in 
finding them situations when trained.” The number so em- 
ployed has increased from 404 in 1861, to 6,414 in 1881. It 
is interesting to know that a large staff of girls and young 
women is employed in the preparation of Mr. Kelly’s well-known 
Post Office Directories ; and also that a large number of young 
women are employed in the Postal and Telegraph offices, and 
that these clerkships are obtained in the face of very keen com- 
petition. Classes are held under the auspices of the Society for 
the study oi book-keeping, and other classes for commercial 
French and German and shorthand are also open. 

. In ‘ cases where apprenticeship is required to any of the 
above employments, tne Society advances the fees, if any, which 
are subsequently reclaimed in small instalments. 

At the office of the 'Society a free Register is kept, in whicB 
women qualified in aqy of these branches, and in many othex 
industries, may make known their needed employment, and 
where employers may meet with the kind of worker they re- 

a uire. The existence of such an office is a vety great boon to 
ie public, and should be made widely known. During the 
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past year 63 persons have obtained regular engagements through 
the immediate introduction of the Society, 68 girls have begun 
to learn some business, while temporary employment has been 
found on 462 occasions. Every effort is made to obtain trust- 
worthy information on all joints relating to women’s work, and 
persons are constantly applying for such information. 

The results detailed in the Eeport, although gratifying in 
themselves, are by no means the measure of the prog^ss of 
public opinion with regard to the employment of women, es- 
pecially in artistic and (tommercial industries. In aiding this 
progress, the Society has no doubt exercised a most important, 
influence by the diffusion of information on the question, and 
by the indication of the various directions . in tfhich women’s 
labour may be profitably utilisod ; and the Beport gives statistics 
showing that according to the last census (1881) the number of 
women employed in artistic and commercial industries had in- 
creased threefold in the last twenty years ; and we have no 
doubt that the next census will show a still more rapid advance. 

A furthor proof of progress will be found in the fact that 
in the Eeport of the Eoyal Commission on Technical Instruc- 
tion an interesting contribution to the question of the employ- 
ment of women is made in a short section which describes the 
results of the Commissioners’ visits to Schools established in 
most of the large towns for the industrial training of girls, and 
is followed by a suggestion that the experiment of establishing 
in every large town a middle- class or second-grade Technioal 
School for girls might bo usefully tried. , 

The office of tho Society is |t No. 22 Berners Street, Oxford 
Street. An annual subscription of ten shillings, or a donation 
of five pounds, constitutes membership. M S K" 


EEVIEW. 


Begeneeation of India. By GopxnAth SADAsjftvji HAte, 
Dewan to the State of Talitana, Kathiawar; Pleader, 
Bombay High Court. 

jSffis is an address published in the f form of a pamphlet. 
It is conceived in a wide and liberal spirit, and is imbued 
throughout with a of friendliness^md gratitude to England, 

The section most worthy of consideration is, that on education, 
where the author makes suggestions that are almost of as 
much value to the English reader as to his own countrymen ; 
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though there .would probably be in both countries greater 
difficulty in putting his theories into practice than he is 
quite aware of. 

“ It is the kacred duty,” he says, “of those who have received 
education at public expense to make an ample return for 
the benefits they have so derived. Let them remember that 
it ism debt they owe to society, and it should be the best 
endeavours of their lives to discharge the same. • • • • 

Every student that has been educated at public expense should 
' in the present exigency be made to repay gradually, to some 
ektent, the money spent on liis education in one of the follow- 
ing two ways : (1) Either he should after he passes his 

Matriculation examination, or, at his option, after he takes up 
a degree, should undertake to teach other youths gratis for 
one year, such of the students as are poor being provided 
with small stipends sufficient for their bare . maintenance 
during that time ; or, (2) if it is more convenient to some of 
them, they should contribute to the Educational Funds, say 
five per cent, of their pay or income, for a period of five years 
from the time they begin to earn. In the former case the 
time required for a course of study up to the Matriculation 
Standard may be shortened by one year by making the 
transfers from class to class more speedy. We can thus have 
every year in this Presidency a gratuitous teaching staff of 
from two to three*hundred youpg men, in which case we need 
not despair for the cause of elementary education. It would 
be productive of so much good that one can hardly form an 
idea. Some of the higher graduates can be usefully employed 
on the translation of works in foreign languages into their 
own vernaculars. This puts me in *mind of the practice 
resorted to in ancient times by the Shastris or Gurus in teach- 
ing the Vediu'lore to their pupils. The Guru taught his pupil 
in those days gratis , on each of them taking a solemn vow 
that fye in v his turn would teach a number of others gratis. 
In this way the Vedjc learning has been preserved and handed 
down to us through a number of centuries from hand to 
mouth. If now a siiqilar vow is exacted from our undh^ 
graduates and graduates, the result would be far beyond the 
expectation of the most Grdent advocat^of education.” 

The author is strongly in favour of female education, and 
deprecates the marriage of girls at an age when they are 
scarcely out of childhood. He deprecates also the important 
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position Caste still holds among his countrymen. "Next to 
idolatry,” he' says, quoting the wor<Js of the well-known 
reformer, Babu Keshab Chandra Sen, “and vitally connected 
with its huge system, is Caste. You should deal with it as 
manfully and unsparingly as with idolatry. That Hindu 
Castism is a frightful social scourge no one can deny. It has 
completely and hopelessly wrecked social unity, hariiony, 
and happiness ; and for* centuries it has opposed all social 
progress.” 

* A few errors have crept into this pamphlet, which may 
possibly be owing to the printer and not to the author ; the 
most important of which is, that the authoress of Home 
Influence and The Mother's llecom/pcnse is called A ugicr 
(p. 44) ; the real name is Aguilar . 

Constance Tlomptre. 


GIRLS’ HIGH SCHOOL IN THE DECCAN. 


The Annual Durbar in official celebration of the Birthday 
of Her Majesty the Queen and Empress of India was held in 
the Council Hall, Poona. Many Sirdars were present on 
the occasion, and. the folio wiir-j address, announcing a scheme 
of female education for the Deccan, was made by # Sir 
William Wedderburn : 

Sirdars and Gentlemen, — It gives me much pleasure ag.jin 
to welcome you on this auspicious occasion, when we assemble to 
celebrate the anniversary of the Birthday of Her Majesty the 
Queen -Empress of India. But while we rejoice that Her Mo^t 
Gracious Majesty is preserved in the on joy rnenVoF health and 
strength, we must, in common with all India, feol^he deepest 
sympathy for the bereavement which she has so recently sus- 
tained in the loss of her youngest son, JELis Royal Highness 
Prince Leopold, Duke of Albany. From a public point of view 
0 loss is the more to be deplored on aecount of the amiable 
qualities and high ability of the young Prince, who had from 
an early age prepaid himself fort a usoful public career. 
Especially had he devoted himself to the cause of education, thus 
following the example of his illustrious father, the Prince 
Consort. Speaking of him ten years ago, the late Lord 
Beaconsfield said, “ He is predisposed to pursuits of science and 
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learning, and to the cultivation of those arts which adorn life 
and lend lustre to a nation.” And Mr. Gladstone added, “ The 
right honourable gentleman has not gone beyond the truth in 
the picture he has drawn of the large intelligence, the cultivated 
mind arfd the refined pursuits of the Prince, and of his capacity 
to tread, in these important respects, in the steps of his 
illustrious father.” This love of education will, I know, 
commend itself specially to your sympathy, and I say so, 
because I remember the mode you selected of showing honour 
to His Royal Highness the Duke of Edinburgh, the first of Her 
* Majesty’s sons that visited India. On that occasion the Chiefs 
of Satara and the Southern Mahratta Country contributed a 
munificent enclownment for female education in the Deccan, an 
object the most worthy for your benevolence, and the one most 
certain to secure the approval of Her Most Gracious Majesty. 
I feel confident that you aro here on the right track ; and that, 
rightly understood, there is no more important question for the 
upper classes of India than that of fomalo education. Nothing 
must be done rashly. Wo must proceed with care and cir- 
cumspection. Development is needed more than change. We 
do not want to import what is foreign, but to restore that which 
belongs to India by nature and by inheritance. And when we 
look to past history we find much to encourage us ; for Indian 
ladies of high family were celebrated not only for their gentle- 
ness and household management, but also for their cultivated 
intelligence and for the ability with which they conducted 
affairs of State, go, looking to the futuro, we may well hope 
that care and culture will bear iiieir natural fruit, and we may, 
perhaps, see revived the ideal characters of ancient times, the 
princesses of the Golden Age, like your classic Sakuntala, of 
whom the great poet Goethe says that, in naming her, you 
sum up all that is most beautiful in heaven and on earth. For 
the present we must bo content with small beginnings. . But 
you will be glad to learn that the good seed which you have sown 
is now about oh appear above ground. The good example which 
you have s$t has been followed ; further funds have been sub- 
scribe^; an influential committee has been formed, and a scheme 
for higher female education in the Deccan has been submitted to 
Government. We ha^e every reason to hope that His Excellency 
in Council will view our project with favour, and that a g<vd 
practical beginning will 'have been made in Poona during thlh 
coming monsoon. In furtherance of this ^ause you have already 
given liberally in money. I hope you wfil not withhold that 
personal and^ social support which will secure for the scheme 
the confidence and approval of the whole comtnumty. And I 
appeal to you with great confidence to-day, because it is my 
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privilege to announce to you that this scheme for female 
education has* the sympathy and support of a great and good 
lady, whose example you will most gladly follow. I will read to 
you the telegram which I have just received from the Private 
Secretary of His Excellency the Viceroy: “I have laid your 
letter before Lady Ripon, who desires me to say that she 
sympathises heartily in your schemo for promotion of female 
education, and wishes to assist it with a donation of one 
thousand rupees, to be applied to the establishment of a prize 
bearing her name, or in such other way as your Committee may . 
prefer.” We shall thus have a “ Marchioness of Ripon Prize.” 
And, gentlemen, we must feel that it is, indeed, a happy 
augury for our local effort, that, in its very beginning, it should 
be thus associated with a name which is, and ever will bo, dear 
to every inhabitant of this vast country. Sirdars and gentlemen, 

I will not detain you longer ; but, as education lias been my 
topic this evening, I will conclude with the wise and noble 
words of the young Prince whose early death we are now 
deploring. He desired that education should not be the privilege 
of tho rich only, but should bo attainable by all classes. “ The 
highest wisdom,” he said, ‘ ‘ and tho highest pleasure need not 
be costly or exclusive, but may be almost as- cheap and free as 
air; and the greatness of a nation must bo measured, not 
by hor wealth and apparent powor, but by tho degree in which 
all her people have learnt to gather from tho world of books, of 
art, or of nature, a pure and ennobling joy.” 

We understand that Sir William Wedderburn has himself 
contributed Rs. 10,000 towards the proposed High School. 


THE EVIL OF MIXED AGES IX SCHOOLS. 


Xow that the Education Commission lias taken ip the 
question of improving the system of education in our country, 
ijUwill not be out of place for me to say a few words about 
rf une improvement of the system of kite ping schools in India. 
I am afraid I am a Ijttle too late. r £here is a great defect in 
the present system 5 m keeping schools in India, which none 
of the witnesses seems to have mentioned ; though I am not 
sure whether t£e Commission cares to attend to such defects 
or not. But any attempt at improvement of the whole 
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system of education must necessarily include also improve- 
ment in the system of managing schools. The gi^eat defect 
in our Indian schools is, that there are no separate schools 
for little boys and for grown-up boys. Boys from five years 
old to twenty, years go to the same schools. The evil effects 
of this intermixture cannot be too much overrated. Even 
here in England, where the difference in the ages of the 
students of a public school is not,, so great, complaints on 
this matter are not unfrequently heard. The growth and 
improvement, both moral and physical, of the younger boys 
are very much hindered. They are in constant dread of the 
big boys, and very soon learn the wicked tricks of the older 
boys. They become prematurely ripe, and soon lose the 
innocence and simplicity of childhood. They cannot be free 
on the playground, because it is surrounded by crowds of big 
boys; they must hastily swallow their luncheon in the re- 
freshment-room, and leave it as soon as possible (in India 
boys are not allowed ttf go home for luncheon), because it is 
a place of amusement for the older boys, and they are sure 
to be oppressed. Thus a child in school cannot enjoy the 
spirit of freedom and ease which is so necessary for the 
sound growth of the mind and body. Besides, the moral 
corruption which most pitiably results from this sort of 
mixture is not unknown to anyone who has passed his youth- 
ful days in schools. ^ 

I know that many parents and guardians complain of 
this evil in 'school education, but no one cares to attempt 
an improvement ; and, what is more lamentable, men of 
good education and experience who have been lately founding 
schools in Bengal and elsewhere generally overlook this 
defeat in the system of managing schools. All try to follow 
the old sysWr of Government schools. There ought to be 
separate schools for little hoys, with their own playgrounds 
and pi/?ture%alleries and refreshment-rooms, where they can 
be free and enjoy themselves. The spirit of independence 
and self-reliance, which is so often wanting in the Indian 
character, ought to be ipstilled into young hearts, in order te* 
make men of enterprising mind; for “the boy makes the 
man.” 

S. B. 
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SHORNALATA: A TALE OF HINDU LIFE. 

By Tarak Nath Ganguli. 

Translated for this Journal by^ Mrs. J. B. Knight. 

( Continued from page 322.) 


( All rights in this translation remain with the author of the tale.) 

[For the assistance of the reader the names of the principal characters 
in the following chapters are subjoined.] 


Sasibhu8an f the elder brother. 
Pramada , his wife. 

Bipin t their son. 

Kamini, their daughter. 
Bidhubhusan , the younger brother. 
Gopaly his son. 


Shyama, the femalp servant. 
Nilkamaly a strolling fiddler, 

■ Biprodas Ghakravartiy a rich resi- 
dent of Burdwan. 

Shornalatay his daughter. 

Hem Chandra , his son. 


CHAPTER XL. 

FIRE RESCUES SIIOlSNA. 

This is Shorn alata’s wedding-day. In the house of the 
bridegroom there is great confusion. English musicians have 
been engaged from Calcutta, and the outer courtyard is full 
of village lads. The bridegroom is not much to look at as he 
sits among the school-fellows that have been invited to his 
wedding. How much the brido and groom are cossetted upon 
the wedding-day ! Even if they be poor they will be made 
much of on that occasion ; even if they be ugly they are Visited 
by all. Those who have seen the groom daily from his birth 
regard him in a new light. A voice calls to the bridegroom to 
come into the middle of the assembly. With an apjiearance of 
reluctance he leaves bi^ companions and comes forward ; but 
the unwillingness is external only. 

Shashanka rdse early that morning, and cal ling Shornalata. 
said to her, “ You will take no food to-day, Shornalata ! ” 
Feigning astonishment, Shornalata asked, “ Wljy ? ” 

“ It is your wedding-day.’ ’ 

The evil smile on the face of Shashanka made Shornalata’s 
heart tremble. It seemed to her that he did not look the same 
jmon other days, but like one of the demons spoken of in books. 
Again he said, “ To-day you are to be married.” At the sight of 
his evil countenance,Shorn alata’s balhfulness fled; her whole 
frame trembling with anger, she said, “ ]Who will give me in 
marriage ? Wh^re is it to take place ? ” 

With the same smile Shashanka answered, “ If your father 
were living he would do ; as he is not, I will. Where the 
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marriage is to take place you know ; you heard all about it the 
other night. ,, Shornalata trembled with anger and fear* How, 
she thought, could Shashanka know that she had only feigned 
sleep ? By science, or by some quality of his blind ? She said, 
“ You are a very benevolent Guru, certainly.” 

He answered, “If I am* not benefiting others, I am bene- 
fiting myself.” Thon presently added, “Who 6ays I am not 
benefiting others ? The arrangement I have made for your 
marriage is just what your father wished.” 

“ Never ! ” exclaimed Shornalata. 

“ Well, if it was not his wish, it is mine.” 

* ( Who consults your will in the marriago ? Those who are 
to be married do not wish it.” . 

“The bridegroom does wish it; his consent was obtained 
before.” 

“ What is his consent to me ? I am not willing.” 

“ That is the fa^ilt of your peoplo. They have given you 
a smattering of education, and that has made you forget shame, 
modesty, and all sense pf your own advantage. I advise you 
for your own good to inako no disturbance. It is not lucky to 
oppose an auspicious arrangement.” 

He was about departing when Shornalata said, “ Whore are 
you going ? Since yesterday you have kept me locked in. 
Kelease me. I will go to Calcutta.” 

“Not to-day. When you are married you may go.” 

Advancing towards the door, Shornalata said, “I* will scream 
out i Murder ! 1 till the people in^ tho street broak open the door 
and come in.” Shashanka seized her hand and dragged her 
towards the house ; she struggled, but what power had she 
against Shashanka ? He took her into the room, and going out 
again, locked the door on the outside. Shornalata screamed. 
“Cry away, as much as you please,” sa*<l the priest, and there- 
with departed. 

He went, to the bridegroom’s house, and calling thence to 
the musicians, took them to the courtyard of his own house, 
bidding thtf^i play so loudly as to drown the sound of any 
scream^ witlifn the house. In vain Shornalata wept, scolded,’ 
or entreated ; the cruel Shashanka would not heed. She said, 
“If you release me I will give you twice the money you are^to 
get by this marriage. C I will give you a written promise 
bestow on you all the money my father left me if you send me 
to my brother.” c 

“You ^ill not have possession of the money to-day to giv$ 
me, else I should not object.” 

“ I promise that I will give it to you,” 

“Shashanka Shekar, Shornal ata, has ncj faith in promises.” 
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“ Tell me what you have faith in, and I will do it.” 

“ I believe in getting you married.” 

li You have a daughter. Fancy that I am your daughter. 
Would you force ^our daughter in marriage ? ” 

“My daughter is not a shameless girl like you to oppose 
any marriage I arrange for lier. Where I give her in marriage 
she will marry. In this matter she is not like you ; she is not 
learned, and her brother does not know English.” 

In shame Shornalata remained silent. Left to herself Shor- 
nalata counted the hours. The train at Serampur went and, 
came, and at the usual times stopped at the station. Every time 
it did so Shornalata thought, Now some one has come to take 
me away. How many hopes are doomed to disappointment ! 
If all -could be realisod, earth would be liko lioaven. Time after 
time disappointed Shornalata persuaded herself that on this 
day all the trains wore going to Calcutta, none coming thence. 

The day came gradually to an end — the sun has no com- 
passion. How many invalids lie on their beds trombling at the 
approach oi night ! How many craft iy>on the ocean regard the 
setting sun with anxiety, in fear of losing their course ! As the 
day closed how Shornalata wept at tho thought that she was 
about to be plunged into an ocean of sorrow from which during 
life she could not hopo to escape ! Had not tho heart of the sun 
one movement of compassion at the sight of such suffering ? 
Alas ! when your son is at the point of death, how many hun- 
dreds of other people’s sons are being married ; how many heirs 
are coming to thrones ; how mpny into the possession of wealth! 
Can the sun be partial ? Does lie retard his setting by an 
hour to save me, or hasten it to benefit another ? The sun is 
impartial. 

As evening deepened Shornalata’s anxiety increased. Now 
another thought took possession of her. It must be that her 
brother was worse ; or — and her heart trembled — yet worse, a 
frightful event might have occurred. These twcu j^ va Shashanka 
had not been to Calcutta. Shornalata forgot her own peril in 
anxiety as to her brother’s condition. No onejbame to her 
from whom she could inquire. The priest was extreme^ busy, 
and had no leisure to bestow upon her ; <his wife and daughter 
had been locked up all day in the women’s apartments. 

^ It was now night ; there was a cloijd or two in the sky, and 
a soft sprjng breeze was blowing. The ill-favoured bridegroom, 
dressed in silk aT>d adorned with* flowers and sandal-wood 
powder, came forward and took a place in the middle of the 
assembly, his boy friends bantering him. The officiating priest 
appeared. Shashanka, sitting at some little distance, counted 
the money as it w^ paid to him J)y Haridas. Shornalata sat 
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weeping in her prison ; since night set in she had given up all 
hope of deliverance. “ Oh God! this was my fate !” she said, 
amidst her weeping. Who listened to her weeping f All were 
immersed in pleasure, and Shashanka taking his money. This 
done, he and Qaridas went amongst the company. They saw 
that all was ready and that it was time to bring in the bride. 
Shashanka set forth to do so. The moment the door was opened 
Shornalata threw herself at Shashanka’ s feet crying, and saying, 
“Tell me first how my brother is, otherwise I cannot go.” 

“ Your brother is well.” 

' “ Swear to me by your child’s head that that is true.” Shor- 

nalata was so detracted she scarcely knew what she said. * 

“I tell you truly your brother is well. It is because he is 
well that I am in such haste to get you married. If he were 
thoroughly recovered would he consent to this marriage ? If he 
‘died you w-ould remain in my hands, and this hurry would not 
be called for.” 

Shornalata saw the probability of Shashanka’s words. She 
said, “ Don’t marry me against my will ; do not,' do not ! It 
will not be good for you I shall certainly hang myself ! ” 

The hardened Shashanka replied, “ If once I have made you 
fairly over, you may take poison or hang yourself, it will do me 
no harm. All that concerns me is to get you into their hands.” 
Again he smiled his evil smile. 

Shornalata clasped his feet. Shashanka stooped to seize her 
hand, when she sprang up, ran into a corner, and tying the end 
of her sari round her neck, said, “ If you advance one step from 
where you are standing I will strangle myself.” 

“ Shornalata, it is childish to act in this way. Is it possible 
you can escape from me ? Come quietly ; all the signs are 
auspicious. I must give you in marriage this night. If we 
neglect the signs it will bo evil fo/ youi? future.” Thus saying, 
he advanced a step. 

“ Then I strangle myself ! If I am to be married, it shall be 
in death.” K 

As she spoke these words a frightful noise was heard outside. 
Astonished, tibth looked that way. There was a light in all 
directions, as of a conflagration. Shashanka perceived that his 
large worship-hall was aflame ! 


CHAPTER XLI. 
sasibhusan’s eyes are opS^ed. 

Sasibhusan left the house of Ram Sundar, Tjent home and 
related all to Pramada, who sighed several times, but made no 
remark. After sitting beside her husband for some time in 
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silence, she rose as though to go away* Sasibhusan asked, 
“ Where are you going? Have you nothing to say to what I 
have told you ? ” 

Pramada replied, “I am coming back ; ” and went down 
stairs to her mother. 

All the wealth possessed by Sasibhusan was in Pramada’s 
name. The Government securities, the house, the land, were all 
in her name. Even the ready money was in her hands, Pra- 
mada had represented to Sasibhusan that property invested in 
the wife’s name could not be claimed by any partner, and in the 
case of dispute about debts such property could not be sold ;• 
bufr that if invested in the husband’s name it coul£ be seized by 
any creditor. In the wife’s name it was safe. Thus instructed, 
Sasibhusan had religiously observed this precaution all through. 
Formerly, as Bidhubhusan had had no means for paying the 
ground-rent of his share of the land, Sasibhusan had paid for 
the whole, else the land would have been lost to both. By 
Pramada’s advice he had ceased to pay the ground-rent, and 
when the land was sold had bought it in Pramada’s name. 
Whenever there was any cash in hand, ho had, at Pramada’s 
persuasion, turned it into ornaments for her. “ Cash once 
spent,” she had said, “ is gone for ever ; but if it be turned into 
jewellery it is always available. When wanted, it can be 
pawned or sold.” 

Truly the goddess of Fortune dwelt in Sasibhusan’s house ! 

To-day Sasibhusan had need of .Es. 4,000. He came home 
with a careless heart. He had but to speak to Pramada to 
obtain the money ; he would lot even need to ask it. When 
Pramada saw his position in his face, she would give him the 
money. . But when Pramada leifc him without speaking, Sasib- 
husan’s mind became a little lestless. What was the cause 
of this? Would Pramjjjla refuse the money? At this idea 
Sasibhusan shook his head, thinking, “That can never be.” 

Pramada went down and called her mother, and on her 
coming asked, “Is there anyone about?” BeTBg^told no, she 
added, “Then come and sit on this taktaposh, and listen.” All 
excitement, the mother, saying “What is it?” sat dovtfi close 
to Pramada, their bodies touching. 

“ Do you want to crush me at once ? ” snapped the daughter. 

“ No, child j no, child ; I did not mean to hurt you.” 

“You have no eyes, I think; you* have become blind. If 
you have ears, listen ; if not, say so, ;|ncfl will be silent.” 

“ Speak, speak ; *1 am listening.” 

Pramada, obliged to pardon her mother, said, “Have you 
heard what ha^ happened ? ” 

“No,” 
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“ Do you sit all day with a stopper in your ears ? ” 

“ If you don’t tell me what goes on, how should I hear ? 
You tell me nothing.” 

“ There is no need of further preface. Listen. The day the 
8ahib came he gave orders that if 1 he ’ (Sasibhusan) could not 
give correct accounts he should be dismissed.” 

The mother, feigning astonishment, exclaimed, “ Destruction ! 
What is to be done now ? ” 

“ If you scream out in that manner *1 7 11 go away.” 

, “ I won’t call out again. 7 7 

Pramada, again pardoning her mother, went on. u The 
accounts can’t be made straight. All that could be taken owing 
to the Babu’s drunkenness has been taken. We have not 
stolen it, but have received our share of that which others have 
stolen. So now ‘he 7 must go to jail, or be transported to the 
Andamans. It is certainly a matter for transportation.” 

“ Has he no resource ? 77 the mother asked eagerly. 

* 4 There is a remedy, but even that is not in his hands. If 
he distributes Bs. 4,000, among the other clerks' he will be 
saved. He says it would save him, but I have no faith in it.” 

The mothor was a poor man’s daughter, a poor man’s wife ; 
it is doubtful if she had ever seen as much as J£s. 50 together. 
At the mention of Us. 4,000 she remained staring in astonish- 
ment. The sum represented no idea to her mind - she could not 
conceive it. But, lest anything she could say should anger 
Premada, sho remained silent. 

“ Have you nothing to say ? y \ demanded her daughter. 

“ How many rupees did you suy ? ” 

“Four thousand.” 

“ How many twenties is that ? ” 

“ May you dio ! you are not a baby,” exclaimed Pramada, 
angrily. 

The mother was silent. Pramada went on, “If we pay 
Bs. 4,000 they?, will be scarcely anything left. The Government 
securities and the jewellery must all go. Now what is to be 
done?” \ 

Thd" mother was in a great strait. People say the dumb 
make no enemies, but that is a delusion. If the mother were 
silent, Pramada scolded her ; if sho spoke, Pramada scolded k*jr. 
Above or below sho could find no suitable answer. Pramaofcs 


resumed : “My opinion is, that if we give the money he will not 
be saved. Our last money will be gone, end we shall starve. 
Therefore I propose that we take the securities, the cash, and 
the ornaments, and go away. If we remain here we shall be 
overwhelmed with shame ; at a distance we shall not feel it. If 


I give the money, and he is sent to* the .Andamans, then we 
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must go about begging. That will not do. What do you say, 
mother ? ” 

The mother had now got her cue. At the stroke of the whip, 
she replied, ‘ 1 There is no mistake about that. When the 
astrologer gives up his books he wanders about like a lost 
creature. Let no descendant of mine do that.” 

Having come to this determination, Pramada went to Sasib- 
husan, who asked where she had been. ' 

“I have been with my mother ; she is ill, and I went to see 
her.” 

“ What do you say about giving the money ? ” 

“ When it is wanted I will give it.” 

Sasibhusan had not tho courage to say mdre. Early the 
next morning Ham Sundar Babu, accompanied by two piyadas, 
came to Sasibhusan’ s house and asked to see him. Sasibhusan 
went down stairs to welcome him. Pam Sundar said, “If you 
mean giving money to anyone, let me have the sum now ; there 
is no time to spare. A manager has arrived on the part of the 
Government to look into the accounts. These piyadas are sent 
to summon you. If you don’t give the money now the whole 
will be revealed at the kacheri .” 

Sasibhusan went up to his wife and said, “ Give me the 
money, all the securities, and as much of the jewellery as is 
needed to make up Ps. 4,000.” 

“ Can it, not be given at another time ? ” 

“ No.” 


“ Is there any special advantage in giving it ? ” 

“ I shall be saved thereby ; otherwise I shall be trans- 
ported.” 

After a further silenco Pramada said, “ I do not understand 
how giving this money will save you. I think if it is given the 
money will be lost, and you also.” 

Then Sasibhusan’s Heart trembled. He said, “If I go, what 
good will the money be ? ” 

With darkening face, Pramada answered,* •^S&Are we to go 
begging from door to door ? Will that be good in your eyes ? ” 
Sasibhusan’s bosom swelled as if it would burst. He sat 
down beside Pramada, and said gently, “Why should you have to 
beg ? We have land ; the house remains in your name. You will 
independent, and if you give the money I shall be saved ! ” 
Pramada sat with downcast face. Her husband said, “ Give 
the money quickly ; the people are vjaiting below. If there be 
delay it will be all tfne whether the money is given or not.” 

Still Pramada spoke not. Then Sasibhusan said angrily, 
“ Will you givifc it, or not ? ” 
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“ I was to blame. I beg of you to give it to me.” 

Pramada wept, saying, “There is no one so hard as you. 
For some time your brother vexed me ; now he is gone, you do 
so. There is no more happiness in my destiny. Why did my 
father marry me into such a house ? ” She could say no more, 
but cried loudly. 

Sasi was if struck by a thunderbolt. Ho sat silent, listening. 

Wiping her eyes, Pramada said, “You are going; and in 
what condition do you leave me ? ” 9i 

“ You can save me. If you give the money, I shall have no 
more trouble.” 

Pramada sebbed, and breathed heavily. From below, Bam 
Sun dar called out, “Sasi Babul come; it is late.” Sasi called 
out, “Coming!” and clasping Pramada* s feet, entreated her 
with tears: “Save me, Pramada; if you do not, no one can. 
At your feet I beseech you to save me.” 

Pramada began to scream, as if some one were beating her. 
“Father! I never dreamed that this would be my fate. My 
life is spent in sorrow ! Why did you marry me into this house ?” 

At the sound of Pramada’s crying, her mother came up- 
stairs, and hearing her last words, added her own lamentations, 
like a commentator, saying, “I said to your father at the time 
that it would not end happily. He would not listen to me, 
child ; but would marry you here. Do not "blame me, my child. 
And Cadadhar Chandra, whero is he now?” Pramada and her 
mother, like storm and fire together, compassed Sasibhusan’s 
•destruction. Bam Sundar called from the boitalchana , “Come 
quickly, Sasi Babu ; or the piyadas will enter the house.” 

At these v)ords Sasi sprang up, maddened. “Pramada, all 
these days I have considered your advice good. You called me 
stupid ; I was truly stupid ; otherwise, why should I, at the 
word of such a wicked woman as you, hrjre sent my dear brother 
Bidhu from the house? Why should I causo the death of Sarala? 
Until Sarala entered my house I had no troubles ; my household 
was like that of a king. By your advice I cut her off from us. 
When she w^.s dying of hunger, by your advice I gave her no 
food, When she died of starvation, then I knew all respecta- 
bility had gone from .me. You were the murderer of Sarala. 
You made my beloved brother a beggar. There was but myself 
left, and now you are destroying me. As I have sown, so an?% 
reaping. You are not in fault ; I am now reaping the reward 
of our treatment of our get den Sarala.” % 

With these words Sasi, glancing wildly round with terrible 
eyes like those of a madman, rushed out of the ljpuse, followed 
by Bam Sundar Babu. All at the Jcaoheri, were frightened at the 
sight of his face. No one speaking a *vord, he voluntarily con- 
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fessed his malpractices, adding, “ These are my offences; give 
me the punishment they deserve.” All stood speechless. The 
manager, a deputy-collector, seeing Sasibhusan’s condition, was 
much concerned; still he could do no other than the right thing; 
so he wrote down Sasibhusan’ s confessions. All in the Icaoheri 
were more or less implicated in his doings. The mohurir, the 
treasurer, the accountants, and Earn Sundar Babu went with 
Sasibhusan to the House of Detention. All boing under arrest, 
the manager thought that as Sasibhusan was most guilty, his 
property should be sold f to recoup the losses to the Zemindar ; 
and lest the movable property should be carried away, he sent* 
some police peons to take charge of Sasibhusan\ house. 

It is evening, the sky cloudy, the wind high ; the rain began 
to fall, which made the air cold. The Daroga, Dinobandhu 
Babu, and Eomesh, the constable, were placing the policemen 
in charge of the houso. To-day the Daroga had come himself ; 
he would trust no one else to set the men about their duty. In 
cold weather the duty of sotting a watch is not pleasant, 
especially when one is not accustomed to the work. Presently, 
being vexed, Dinobandhu Babu said, ^Eomesh, you know that 
I never employ Q-ovornment servants to do my private work. 
If I bid you do anything, it is in friendship. Can you bring 
me a measure of something from Eamdhan’s shop ? It is very 
cold.” After mentioning Eamdhan’s name, and also a measure, 
it was needless to specify the article. Eomosh answered, “Why 
offer any apology? If you want it, I can get it.” In a short 
time the stuff was brought. * The Daroga, inserting his fore- 
finger in the nock of the bottJb, turned it up ; then, putting it 
down again, put his finger in the flame of the lamp ; it did not 
burn well. With a grimace he said, “Eomesh, thinking you a 
new hand, they have cheated you.” But for all that the stuff 
was not returned ; by decrees it was consumed. 

While the Daroga was drinking, some-one called Eomesh. 
In five minutes he returned. The Daroga was^ot satisfied with 
his first draught, and making the same exeuseTTf^ent Eomesh 
for another half -quartern. This time Eomesh vjas long in 
bringing it. The Daroga did not try its strength. \As he 
drank he fancied himself upon a bed of down, and, under this 
idea, laid down. In a moment he was snoring; whereupon 
Jjjkftiesh advanced to the house-door and knocked thereat. It 
'was immediately opened. We have* said before that book- 
writers can penetrate everywhere. U Where Eomesh Babu 
entered, the writer entered with him. What did he see ? 
Pramada and her mother, with all their clothes and valuables 
ready packed. *The mother whispered to Eomesh, “ By which 
door shall we go, the private or the public ?” 
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“ The public door.” 

Then the mother said to Pramada, “Let us not delay 
longer.” Pramada counted some money into Romesh iJabu’s 
hand, who, re-counting, secured it. At last the mother with a 
bundle of apparel, and Pramada with a tin box in her hand, 
went out of the house. Romesh following, shut them out. 
Bipin, Kamini, and all the servants remained in the house. 
Pramada’s design from the beginning had been to go to her 
father’s dwelling. They proceeded to the ghat , where they 
found the boat waiting ; and silently the two stepped in, and 
the boatman loosened the fastening. When they had got some 
distance the storm, which had raged since evening, increased a 
hundred-fold. The sky was thickly enveloped in clouds, and 
all was darkness. .Tho hail came down furiously. Every 
moment the eyes were dazzled by flashes of lightning. Great 
trees were rooted up, and the thunder rolled with a frightful 
noise. The howling of the wind was deafening. Many birds 
fell from the trees into tho river. 'Houses were levelled with the 
earth. Pramada*s boat was submerged. A great lamentation 
arose. No one coujd see or hear amid the darkness and the din. 
The boatmen swam ashore. Pramada’ s mother, supported by 
the bundle of clothes, floated along and was cast ashore. 
Pramada’ s box was very heavy ; yet she could not give it up. 
The water began to gurgle in her throat ; gradually her whole 
frame relaxed, and with her box she sank. A moment later a 
strong wave threw her on the shore. 

(To be continued. ) 


VALMIKI, THE GREAT ‘EPIC POET OF INDIA. 

Homer, in Greece ; Virgil and DaThe, in Italy ; Milton, in 
England, were great epic - poets. Similarly, the epic poet of 
India was V&Imiki. He was the author of the llamayana . 
It recounts the exploits of Rama (the greatest sovereign of 
the Sdar dynasty, who ruled at Ayodhya, one of the most 
ancient cities of Hindustan), in five hundred cantos, com- 
prising in all twenty-four thousand stanzas, in the Sanscrit 
language, which the early Aryans called the language of 
gods. 

All our knowledge or Valmiki may be said to be derived 
, from his own poem. He was a Brahma rishi, or Brahmin 
sage, living near the banks of the river Thamosa, surrounded 
by a great number of disciples,. Ojjce upon a time the sage 
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Jsfarada paid him a visit. Valmiki asked lain, “Sire, who is 
the greatest of men on earth?” ISIarada replied, “Kama.” 
Then he requested Narada for an epitome of the life of Rama. 
The sage gave it to him. Valmiki was meditating on the best 
mode of composing the life of Kama, with the view of handing 
it down to posterity. While his thoughts were thus engaged, 
he was walking on the banks of the Thamasa, when he saw a 
hunter kill a male crounghi, and the female bird bewailing the 
death of its beloved mate/ The sight affected the sage deeply^ 
He exclaimed, in verse, “0 hunter, thou shalt not long live in 
glory; for thou hast killed one of a couple* of crounchics 
absorbed in mutual love.” This proved to be a.n anushlap 
stanza, a form of Sanscrit verse very nearly the same as 
blank verse in English. The poet composed the Mavmyana 
in the metre, with, here and there, stanzas of a different 
character. 

The popular tradition in India about the origin of 
Valmiki is this : — His name may he interpreted into “ a 
person born of an ant-hill.” It was thought that he must 
have emerged from one. He is therefore represented to have 
originally been a hunter who had a large family, and who 
lived by plundering travellers! Once, Vishnu, who is the 
protecting principle of the Hindu Trinity, came to the 
hunter, desirous of emancipating him from his thraldom to 
his evil passions, and asked Ijim for the name of a tree that 
stood opposite. The illiterate marauder called it “mam” (the 
Dra vidian word for a tree), and continued repeating the term, 
which soon transposed itself into “ Kama” in the course of 
repetition. After repeating the name incessantly for a long 
time, the hunter began to contemplate the virtues of the 
illustrious personage who bore it. Thus y^grs passed away, 
and yet the hunter was absorbed in the ineSffation of the 
holy name, “Rama.” An ant-liill rose over hii^fand out of 
this the holy Valmiki emerged eventually, the hunter tiaving 
thus been transformed into a sage. Beyond the plausible 
meaning of the name, there is nothing to sustain this romantic 
^feory. , ,, 

We do not know much of the private life and character 
of Homer or Shakespeare ; but what, ideas do we not form of 
the greatness of their minds from their immortal works! Do we 
not dive into tine very depths of their hearts, when we carefully 
scan the feelings and sentiments which animate their writings, 

n 4 
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and furnish us with incontestible evidence of. “ the stuff they 

were made of ” ? Even so, a careful study of the great poem 

of Valmiki givos us a clear insight into his sublime genius, 

enriched by his sound and varied learning, adorned by a style 

at once simple and inimitable, and enlivened by a warmth 

of feeling and genuineness of sentiment that have long 

endeared him to the people of India ; so much so, that they 

have a saying among them to this effect, “Wc are proud of 

three things: our Himalaya mountains, our river Ganges, and 

our great poet Valmiki.’ , ' , r ^ T > . ... 

n 1 P. Y. Ramaswami Raju. 


MEDICAL WOMEN FOR INDIA. 

His Highness the Maharaja of Travancore has offered, and 
the Government has accepted, a donation of Rs.6,000 for the 
establishment of a scholarship entitled “ Bharati Lakshmi,” and 
forth© reward of a gohLcnedal annually in the Medical College, 
to encourage female medical education in the Madras Presidency. 
The scholarship, worth Rs.15 per month, is open to all women, 
irrespective of nationality or creed, but is limited to those who 
have matriculated, or have parsed the Higher Examination of 
Women. It is tenable for four years by a candidate for the 
L.M.S. degree or College diploma, and for five years by a candi- 
date for the M.B. and C.M. degree. The thanks of the Govern- 
ment have been accorded to thf Maharaja for this additional 
instance of lys enlightened liberality. 

Mrs. Anaiidibai Joshi, who went last y oar to the United States 
for the study of Medicino, has passed tho Matriculation Examina- 
tion of tho Pennsylvania W omen’s Mecjical College, Philadelphia. 

We understand that the Maharani Surnomoye of Kassimbazar 
has contributed Rs. 1,000 to tho Bareilly College Fund, and that 
she intends ^establish some medical classes in her own district. 

It has been announced by the Bengal Government that when 
a sufficient number of female students have been enrolled in the 
Calcutta Medical College, ten special scholarships will be created 
for them, five tenable for four years and five for five years, c 
■ • , 

In 1 the Annual Rep<rt of the Madras Medical College. 
Session 1882-83, signed by the* Acting Principal, Surgeon- 
Major J. Keess, M.D., the following paragraphs appear under 
the heading Lady Students : — e> 

At the commencement of the Session there were eight lady 

V 


f 
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students on the rolls of the College. Two of these, Who came to 
us from Calcutta, had previously passed, one the First in Arts 
an4 the other the Matriculation Examination# of the Calcutta 
University, and are holders of Bethune Scholarships. Of the six 
who were in the classes last year, one has resigned. The others, 
with the expiration of this Session, complete their second year’s 
course of study. 

Miss D’Abreu, of Calcutta, is in the M.B. Section of the 
Senior Department, and she is qualifying for the M.B. degree. 
She will, in a few days* appear for the Preliminary Scientific 
Examination. Misses Hayes and Abala Das (the latter also from* 
Calcutta) are in the class qualifying for the L.M. t and S. degree. 

Misses Stewart, Yerbury, Ramsbotham and Smith are quali- 
fying for the College diploma. These appeared for the Primary 
Examination. Three out of the four failed to pass. 

The report of the Professors on these students is, on the whole, 
satisfactory. During tho Session they wero attached to the 
General Hospital, and worked well as Clinical Clerks. 

Mrs. Scharlieb’s success has again brought owe, College 
prominently to public notico both here hnd iu Europe. This lady 
studied at the Madras Medical College for three years, and then 
proceeded to London, in order to study for the M.B. degree of 
the London University, a professional qualification that she has 
taken with high honours, especially in Obstetric Medicine, in which 
she took the highest place in the First Class, and won the 
Scholarship and Gold Medal. 

It is to bo hoped that, on her return, she will find a suitable 
field of labour at Madras. MA. Scharlieb’s success ought to be 
an inducement to ladies with an aptitude for medical work to 
study for the profession. The field for medical women in India 
is as yet almost unoccupied, and the hope is, tha'i before long 
the expectations entertained bv Surgeon -General E. G. Balfour, 
the officer who first moved the Government to institute a class 
of lady practitioners, may be fully realised. 

The Principals of the Calcutta and BombajTfflfgftical Colleges 
asked for information regarding our Female Classes, and whether 
any difficulty is experienced in conducting their education. The 
replies sent are in favour of the institution of similar classes in 

thqpe Colleges. 

» 

Mr. Grigg, the Director of Public Instruction, in presenting 
the Report to the Madras Govornmtlit, remarks as follows oh 
the portion relating to lady students : — 

The progress made by the lady students may, on the whole, 
be considered satisfactory. Miss D’Abreu, from Calcutta, has 
passed the Preliminary Scientific Examination, and is qualifying 
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for tike M B. degree. Misses Hayes and Abala Das are in the 
class qualifying for the L.M.S. degree. Four other ladies are 
qualifying for tlte College Diploma. The failure of three of these 
is to be regretted; but the Acting Principal thinks it is due rather 
to the overcrowding of subjects' into the second year of study, to 
remedy which he has suggested a change of curriculum, than to 
any defects in the candidates themselves. They are reported to 
haye worked well and successfully during the year as Clinical 
Clerks in the General Hospital, to which they were attached* 

On the whole, the Professors and the Principal are to be con- 
gratulated on the success which has attended their efforts in 
imparting medical instruction to female students in conjunction 
with male students — a stage still unattained in the sister Presi- 
dencies of Bombay and Bengal. The Acting Principal reports 
that the Principals of the Medical Colleges in the other Presiden- 
cies have been in correspondence with him, in view to institute 
similar female classes thero. The example of Mrs. Scharlieb 
will, doubtless, have a favourable effect on the education of 
women in medicine in the country generally. 

The Suggestion mad& by the Acting Principal, that female 
students of the Second Department should also attend a course of 
lectures of the Professor of Midwifery, should be brought before 
the College Council, and the result reported. 


The following are the Pules for the admission of Female 
Pupils into the Agra Modical School: They are dated Agra, 
October 20th, 1883 : — ( 

1. Candidates may be married or unmarried, but must 
not be under 16 nor above 30 years of age. 2. They must 
furnish an approved certificate of respectability and good 
moral character, 3. A good c knowl£dgo of Urdu or Hindi 
is requisito, and, failing this, tho candidate should be able 
to read and w^te Hindi in the Bornan character. Some 
knowledge o? ^English is also desirable. 4. Candidates should 
know Arithmetic as far as the Bule-of -Three. 5. An Entrance 
Examination in these subjects ; viz., Urdu or Hindi and 
Arithmetic, will be held at the Medical School on the 1st 
June every year, and all who possess a fair knowledge of them 
will be allowed to join, the female class. 6. Instructions^^ 
professional subjects will be given free of all charges and female 
pupils will be allowed t6 attend the wards of the Thomason 
Hospital, and to watch the ‘practice of the medical officers. 
7. Pupils must supply themselves with text-bo^ks at their own 
expense. These are published in Urdu, and can be obtained at 
flie Medical School. . 8. Instructions will be given in the 
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subjects of an ordinary medical edu6ation ; - vix.,. Anatomy, 
Chemistry, Pharmacy, Surgery, practice of Medicine 'and 
Midwifery. 9. During the lectures the femal# pupils will* be 
screened off from the male students, and a Matron will exercise 
constant supervision over them. 10. After studying for three 
years, a certificate will be given to all who pass the Final 
Examination. 11. At present four female pupils are attending 
the school ; but if there is a prospect of a larger number coming 
forward next June, a house or bungalow will be rented for 
their accommodation anil placed in charge of the Matron. 
12. Parties wishing to send female pupils to the school n^y* 
reckon that Es. 10, per mensem will cover all expejisos, including 
cost of books and contribution towards house-rent. Further 
particulars may bo had on application. 

Stjkgeon-Major A. Hilson, M.D., 

Principal of the Medical School, Agra. 


INDIAN INTELLIGENCE. 

Baboo Brojo Mohun Dutt, Itai Bahadoor, Judge of the Court 
of Small Causes at Kishangur, has founded an annual prize of 
Es. 40 for the encouragement of female education in Bengal, 
and has accepted tko following conditions for the award of the 
prize : — (1) That the con^etition be open to all educated women 
being natives of Bengal, without regard to age. (2) That the 
prize be given for an essay, to 4>e written in either Bengalee or 
Sanskrit. (3) That the essays be sent to the Central Text-Book 
Committee for adjudication within six months of the date of 
advertisement. (4) That oack essay be accompanied by the 
written declaration of tkg husband, parent, or guardian of the 
competitor, that to the best of his belief she has received no 
assistance of any kind, direct or indirect, in writing the essay. 
The subject of the essay for the first year is, Educational 

Value of the Study of History.” 

It is stated that the Bengal Government has 'sanctioned a 
grant of Rs. 5,000 to Babu Protab Chunder Roy, in aid of the 
expense of the publication of his English translation of the 
muidbhdrata . 

The Report of the Alipore J ail Reformatory School for 
last year is very satisfactory, not only'in regard to the discipline 
and general behaviour of the inmates, but as to the conduct of 
the boys who havo been released. Out of 58 magistrates’ re- 
ports, 52 were %o the effect that the boys were going on well 
and bearing a good character. 
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. lb. John Adam,: M.A., has been appointed Principal of 
Pacheappa’s- College, Madras, and will probably enter on his 
duties in. Qeptdl&ber. Mr. Adam, after taking the degree of 
Master of Arts in the University of Aberdeen, with the highest 
Honours in Mathematics and Natural Philosophy, in 1868, pro- 
ceeded to Cambridge, and in 1872 was 23rd Wrangler in the 
Mathematical Tripos. 

- It is pleasant to note that Mr. Skrine, Magistrate of Howrah, 
gave a f£te to native children on Her Majesty’s birthday. 


# PERSONAL INTELLIGENCE. 

In the recent Open Competitive Examination for the Civil 
Service of India, Mr. Arthur G. Chuckerbutty and Mr. Loken 
Palit were among the thirty-eight successful candidates. Mr. 
Chuckerbutty stood first in the list, with 2,034 total marks. 

Mr^ Charles Goluknath, B.A., Cambridge (Innor Temple), 
and MrFNarendra Natha Mitra (Middle Temple) were called to 
the Bar on June 25th. 

•h 

Mr. Jafarkuli F. Mirza, L.R.C.P. London, of the Bombay 
Medical School, has passed the Membership Examination of the 
Royal College of Surgeons. 

Arrival . — Kumar Bhabondra Narayan, of Cooch Behar. 

Departures . — Mr. Ganga Ram, C.E., and Mr. Balmokand,C.E., 
Punjab Government Engineering Students; Mr. Adhar Singh 
Gour, Extra: Assistant Commissioner, Central Provinces. 

The fact that the names of two Indian gontlomen appear in 
the list of successful candidates for*4he Indian Civil Service 
Competition of this year is especially gratifying to the members 
of the N atioggl Indian Association, and to all who desire to see 
a honourable career open to the natives of India in connection 
with the administration of law and justice among their own 
countrymen. Mr. Chuckerbutty has achieved the wholly un- 
precedented distinction of appearing at the head of the list, and 
Mr. Palit, who is the son of a gentleman already practicing 
with much success in the Calcutta Courts, has also obtainecteg. 
good place. Both students are, we believe, as young as the 
regulations of the competition permit. It is understood that 
the number of candidates of marked ability and high promise 
was this year exceptionally large ; and there is therefore all the 
more 1 reason for congratulating the Indian candidates on the 
honourable position they have won. * 
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TECHNICAL INSTRUCTION. 

The Report of the Royal Commission on Technical 
Instruction, which lias been recently issued, contains much 
which will be both interesting and suggestive to Indian 
readers. Its investigations have been carried out in all the 
principal countries of Europe ; viz., (1) Austria, (2) Belgium, 
(3) Erance, (4) Germany, (5) Holland, (6) Italy, and (7) Swit- 
zerland ; countries which, after all, do not differ more widely 
as to race, habit s, language, and conditions than do those which 
are now comprised within the limits of our Indian Empire and 
its dependencies. A special report on the state of Education in 
Canada and the United States is also given, showing develop- 
ment on somewhat different' lines in communities full of 
industrial energy, and with the boundlqg^resources of the 
new world lying open before them. ■' '* 

Agricultural Education is discussed separately in a very 
able report by Mr. H. M. Jenkins, one of the Sub-Qomihis- 
sioners, which is well worthy of the careful perusal of those 
interested in the soil of India. These several reports enter 
isStto a large mass of detail, so well arranged that reference to 
them is made easy, but of so vmious and voluminous a 
nature that it is impossible to give any adequate summary 
of them within the compass of an article. 

The general Report commences wisely and well with a 
concise notice of the state of primary education in the several 
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countries referred to. Practical experience forcibly brings 
home the truth* that this must be the true basis of national 
prosperity. Nothing can be more futile than the argument 
that, as a lew only can b$ leaders or discoverers, training need 
only be given to those of superior natural ability, or in the 
higher grades of social* life. It is quite true that a few only 
are capable of receiving the highest order of culture, or of 
carrying out investigations to new conclusions which can 
usefully be put into practice ; but it is not less true that if 
the masses are suffered to grow up in ignorance they will be 
altogether unable to do that varied measure of work which 
civilization requires from them. In social and industrial life it 
is as in an army. Very few are fitted by Nature for the highest 
commands ; many more, yet still only a small minority, can 
fulfil subordinate offices ; but, not the less, the discipline and 
intelligence of the rank and file is that which gives irresistible 
strength to the whole organisation. 

The movement in favour of intermediate technical schools, 
which has been to a very large extent developed within the 
last 10 or 15 years, has thus afforded a most powerful stim- 
ulus to primary education. A knowledge of reading, writing, 
and the elements of arithmetic, and habits of order and 
attention acquired in the early days of childhood, are an 
essential preparation for every career. 

The comparison made by the Commissioners of the 
different countries under review Ogives the first place to our 
French neighbours, as far as regards the logical consistency 
of their system. Geometrical and free-hand drawing from 
models, and also the use of tools, are frequently taught in 
primary schools. The Germain system is also elaborately 
devised to carry on instruction, either on the old classical lines 
or in science useful arts, to the highest range. The 

strictly primary schools are for the elementary instruction of 
children from* 6 to 14 ; but those who can avail themselves of 
the secondary and technical schools frequently undergo special 
preparation from the age of 9 or 10 years. Most of the 
Communes of Switzerland stand well as regards provision 
made for education, and a peculiar feature in this country is 
the small schools which hLve been for many years established 
to give instruction in ancient handicrafts practised in the 
rural districts, especially of those Cantons where domestic 
industries have flourished almost from tim^ immemorial. 
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Zurich has, however, taken the lead in technical instruction 
of a more formal and scientific character. 

It is a noteworthy fact also that in Belgium, notwith- 
standing the demand for labour in manufactures, and the 
absence of any factory laws, custom is gradually restricting 
the age for the employment of children to 12 years or over. 
In this country the restrictions placed on the hours of labour 
have certainly not impaired either the quantity or the quality 
of the work done, but the reverse ; and practical experience 
is leading other countries to the same conclusion. 

In Italy education is by law free and compulsory where- 
. ever schools have been provided, but deficiencies in this 
respect have still to be supplied in many quarters. This 
country has many difficulties yet to overcome, but its progress 
is eminently satisfactory, and the natural genius of the people 
is asserting itself under improved social conditions. 

Another interesting feature is the general growth of 
schools to take up and carry on thS education of those who 
have to begin to earn their living at an early age. Evening 
Schools are founded not merely to remedy the deficiencies of 
elementary teaching in childhood, but to maintain and carry 
on suitable instruction in connection with the work of life in 
after years. 

But, while fully appreciating the work done by our 
continental neighbours, the Commissioners see no reason to 
suppose that this country is being beaten in this honourable 
rivalry. The Science and Art Department at South Kensing- 
ton, and the City and Guilds of London Institute, which liae 
recently been established in permanent head-quarters in the 
same locality, are doing work throughout the country which 
will bear comparison with that carried out in any other,. 
They work on .the general principle, on wtech so much has 
already been done, of granting aid to institutions adequately 
established and supported in any part of thc^ kingdom, for 
extending a knowledge of the principles which underlie all 
Implied art and all industrial occupations. A constantly 
increasing degree of local energy is ^hown in response to the 
encouragement afforded by the S^ate, but local and personal 
exertion and supervision are always an essential condition of 
recognition by the representatives of Government. 

The following extract of a Report from Owens College, 
Manchester, by Professpr Osborne Reynolds, F.R.S., very well 
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showg the relative position which this country holds in 
Europe as regards Educational organisation of this nature : — 

“As compared with the parallel courses given in the Poly- 
technic Schools on the Continent, I consider, that our course 
aims at a much smaller range of book work ; that we leave 
the student to acquire by observation and experience much 
which they attempt to teach him ; that our course is rather to 
teach him to understand what he sees, while theirs is to 
teach him to produce things which he has not seen. This 
difference arises mainly from the fact that in England there 
are much greater facilities afforded for the acquirement of 
technical knowledge in the works” (that is, in the works of 
private manufacturers). “Where such facilities exist the' 
College training should be determined rather with a view to 
general education than to the acquirement of technical know- 
ledge. Although, where the subjects are of equal educational 
value, it is clearly best to eboo.se those which have the closest 
relation to the professional work.” 

This is sound common-sense, very clearly expressed. It 
indicates a true course of training, which, while it is thoroughly 
practical and purpose-like in its aim, avoids the eckless waste 
of capacity which is entailed hy prematurely limiting and 
specialising the faculties of the coming generation of workmen. 
It is entirely in accordance with the primary law that all 
sound teaching must proceed by well-reasoned steps from the 
known and familiar to the strange and unknown. The most 
homely subjects which surround the life of the child are the 
best suited for the first training of his faculties, and the work 
thus begun according to the course and order of Nature is that 
which can be most effectually rdevCisped in many various 
fields. 

Such consi dar^'ious as these are specially applicable to the 
present state of India. In many parts of if there are arts 
which lyive grown to perfection in the course of many gener- 
ations, and the special faculties called forth by them have 
become hereditary and instinctive in a very high degree. We 
English have been blamed, and not without reason, for havifig^ 
degraded axid perverted ffrts which we have rashly attempted 
to resuscitate and improved But, as it appears to me, there is 
another side to this question. While, on the one hand, such 
industries as these do unquestionably maintain within their 
limits qualities of the highest order, and display an artistic 
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skill in the use both of form and of colour, unsurpassed and 
indeed rarely attained by the nations of the West, they have 
hot, on the other hand, shown sufficient energy and power of 
expansion to avail themselves of the favorable conditions 
which a long reign of peace has given to the nations of India. 
Whether, speaking broadly, native industries have actually 
decayed and diminished since the early part of the century, 
is open to doubt, but assuredly they have not been able to 
supply the extended demand which the rapidly increasing 
wealth and population of the country has created. The 
markets have been open to them ; they were in possession of 
t them ; the existing taste and customs of the country were all 
in their favour; yet still, relatively at all events, they have 
not held their own. Tt would be out of place in this brief 
notice to enter into discussion as to the comparative advan- 
tages of England and of India, but this general conclusion is 
of much practical importance. A very little thought on the 
subject will make it evident that it is not by mere servile 
imitation and direct competition that success can be attained. 
In the fair and intelligent rivalry to which Free Trade gives 
full scope each producer will use the best resources which are 
within his reach. Advantages of one kind are to be found 
here ; other advantages of other kinds are to be found in 
India by those who have the knowledge and energy to utilise 
them. What each country has to do is, to make the best of 
those resources which it actually possesses ; ;md of these 
India has many, and not among the least is that hereditary 
skill to which I have already referred. The problem before 
us, as regards technical training, is, how to put new life and 
recuperative energy into these art industries. In one sense, 
assuredly, we must be learners, not te ac hers : we must be 
students at least of the results produces; and train the 
perceptions of the pupils in our schools up tci the highest 
standards which native art can afford. Yet tliflse whose pro- 
ductions we admire, consummate artists though they be in their 
own work, are not consequent ! y capable of becoming efficient 
^teachers. Many an excellent craftsman is, as it were, inar- 
ticulate in his speech, and quite unable to impart the knowledge 
he possesses, or even to lend any aid to students in acquiring 
it for themselves. The “learned” Teacher thus looks down 
on the- illiterate worker, who in turn regards him with pro- 
found scorn as a mere talker, incapable of carrying out his 
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talk into practice. It is to those of higher and more liberal 
culture that we must look to break down the barriers which 
prejudice and pride has set up between those who should 
regard each otherwith mutual respect and goodwill. In our best 
technical schools in England the professor is very careful not 
to ignore the susceptibilities of the craftsman, and if he venture 
upon manual work at all, accepts for it the exact and practical 
standard which the craftsman ordains. The pre-eminence of 
“ the workman” in his own sphere is freely recognised, and 
lie is all the more ready to perceive how much there may be 
in “ theory” which has and may yet be brought into practice 
by the extension of special dexterity in new directions. Of 
one thing we may be very sure: no man ever attains to 
superior excellence in any craft or calling without “education” 
in some form, whether that be given by the more formal 
methods of the school, or by the exercise of unusual powers 
of observation and discrimination, informally but not the less 
strenuously applied. And in judging of popular schools, 
moreover, we must bear in mind that one of their chief objects 
is to raise up to a higher and an independent level the many 
of ordinary strength and capacity, and this end can be secured 
to a very great degree by judicious training in them, while 
we must trust to a well-graded system of education to open 
up a career to those who are able to profit by the higher 
range of instruction. Technical training, for the most part, 
numerically speaking, must be Carried out in a more humble 
sphere, but jit is work in which many can aid in all parts of 
the country, wherever any local industry can be revived or 
extended. 

Not the least interesting 'part^f the Commissioners’ 
Report is the Special Eeport on Agriculture by Mr. H. M. 
Jenkins ; and, v/fdely as the conditions of industry differ in 
this country and in India generally, it contains many sugges- 
tions which 'tore applicable to the latter. Here again the 
importance of suitable primary teaching is very forcibly 
insisted upon. I remember well some years ago discussmg 
the state of primary education in rural Bengal with my eSv. 
cellent friend, the late Henry Woodrow, who was at that 
time Inspector of Schools there. He had found just the same 
difficulty as I had fouYid in too many of the rural parishes in 
England. It was this. x The children had neyer been led to 
associate the school work with, the incidents of their daily 
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life. “The elephant has a long trunk” was a sentence 
repeated by rote there, as many such sentences are repeated 
in this country. But it never had struck them that this 
elephant and his trunk were real objects which they had 
constantly seen, and that' these and many other objects were 
things to be observed, and which were very interesting and 
amusing to watch. Words did not represent facts in their 
minds, and as a natural consequence facts themselves were 
known in a very slipshod f and imperfect manner. This habit of 
“ taking notice ” in the first instance, growing by gentle steps * 
to a faculty of discriminating observation, is the* very life and 
essence of primary training. It is quite true that we do not 
want to use such a long phras^f as a “faculty of discriminating 
observation ” in a coun L v village school. The phrase indeed 
expresses in few word^much that it would take pages to 
discuss and explain, but we want the sensible application of 
it in the way which the pupil can best test and understand. ‘ 
By far the greater part of the mistakes in common life arise 
from the unhappy fact that people have never been taught to 
see what is before their eyes. Physiologists tell us how objects 
are reflected on the retina of the eye ; but the real process of 
seeing even in the lower animal is carried out in the brain, and 
Nature itself shows how this one of its functions comes first 
into activity. A healthy child is always ready to be amused 
by seeing things which in any way attract its attention, and 
the art of the true teacher if in ho way more truly shown 
than by the success with which attention can be arrested and 
duly maintained without causing fatigue, and again and again 
drawn to familiar objects till the scholars not only know and 
recognise them, but know a go6d deal about them, and what 
their use and place is in the economy of the ^ttle world around 
them. ***; ,- 

f No pursuit affords more opportunities than that*of agricul- 
ture for calling forth such capacities ; but it dodfe so happen 
that in many, indeed I fear in most parts of the world, the 
miauls of the rural population are suffered to grow dull from 
want of appropriate stimulus. It ought not to be so, aDd Mr. 
Wm. Mather (whose short but sugge^ive report on the United 
States and Canada is in the second volume) tells us that there, 
the best and sharpest scholars come from country farms. 
But this is only where there are not only an adequate number 
of good schools, but parents are fully alive to the advantages 
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of training, find work with the teachers in carrying out the 
necessary work of early instruction. The technical teaching 
in the United States generally is described as eminently 
practical, but they do not fall into the t6o common but 
lamentable error of supposing that such teaching can be 
given by half-instructed professors, or, still worse, by those 
who have failed to make good their position in scholastic 
training in quite a different range. Here is an outline 
of the course given in colleges or which there is one at 
least in every State : 

1st year : Algebra, drawing, trigonometry, botany, physiology, 
history, book-keeping. 

2nd „ Mechanics, survey^" .field-work, physics and 
chemistry with lal jr ? a ir work, literature and law. 
3rd „ Physics, blow-pipe je ^ ve «S, astronomy, meteorology, 
geology, mineralo?. ^ e a e( d ia m cs ‘ In agricultural 
course: drainage ^ forestry, qualities of 

soil, plant* growl ] y ^ gcling, breeding, fruit 
culture, ensilage, danf.^, sheep husbandry, 
diseases of animals, and farm management. 

To niany colleges farms of 100 to 300 acres are attached, 
for instruction in practical agriculture. 

It is, of* course, not a large proportion of the whole popu- 
lation who can avail themselves to the full of such advantages ; 
but men so trained, as they gb out into the world, raise the 
standard of efficiency throughout the length and breadth of 
the land. 

One of the most useful of the practical institutions in aid 
of sound agriculture in England haS been carried out entirely 
by private enterprise. Fifty years ago Mr. (now Sir) John 
Bennett La\w5iT*began at liothamsted by making small ex- 
periment^ in pots with different manures, following generally 
the lfadings of De Saussure, who was then the great scientific 
authority on such matters. In 1840 and 1841 he extended his 
operations to field culture, and in 1843 formed an experimental 
station on a larger scale, associating with him for that purpose 
Dr. J. H. Gilbert, who has written a very interesting account of 
the whole experiment; In 1854-5 a new laboratory was 
built by public subscription, and presented to Sir Jphn B. 
Lawes in the latter year. A large chemical and botanical 
staff are now systematically employed for the benefit of those 
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requiring analyses of soils or manures, and from small be- 
ginnings Rothamsted has become a great centre of agricultural 
instruction of all kinds, both in husbandry and in the rearing 
of stock, as well as for more scientific enquiries into the con- 
stitution of soils, the effect of rotation and “ following ” crops, 
the value of foods, and other matters which can only be deter- 
mined by a long course of carefully-devised experiments. 

Surely work in this spirit may be attempted with success 
by some of the men of wealth and influence in different parts 
of India. But mere money will do very little, unless much 
patient care and kindly thought are brought to bpar upon the 
subject. The Government in India may fairly be expected to 
supply the means of higher training, and to support on behalf 
of the public a staff of thoroughly well qualified experts to 
whom reference may he made on, for example, questions 
requiring a high range of botanical or chemical knowledge. 
The work of the Geological Survey is well known theoretically; 
but might not the results be made nwe generally accessible 
to those locally interested in them? In India, and indeed in 
this country, no one can tell what treasures of* knowledge lie 
hidden away in official store-houses. Multitudes of Reports, 
good, bad, and indifferent, are buried, as it were, in the bowels 
of the earth, and adventurous miners have sometimes been 
rewarded by the discovery of rare and wholly* unexpected 
treasures. Even bur libraries are not free from the same 
objection, and the recent activity shown among librarians has 
given rise to a new and much-needed profession of “ Index 
makers,” capable not merely of compiling a bare list of con- 
tents of the books coining before them, but of constructing a 
catalogue raisonne which sltall afford some useful clues to the 
student. 

It would be a most useful function, speftfcrfly appropriate 
to a central Government office, not merely to* collect the 
reports of industrial undertakings, including thos® of agricul- 
ture, and pile them one on the top of the other, but to go a 
step further, and to assort and to classify the subject matter, 
so, ( rar, at all events, that the task of investigation shall not be 
made absolutely hopeless to a studeqt. f At all events, if the 
buried dead of the past must needs remain buried, timely 
arrangements and selection may do much to preserve the good 
work of the present from sinking into like oblivion. 

Still, the application of all the knowledge that can be thus 
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collected must rest with those who can bring to bear local zeal 
and influence upon the task. They alone can know the needs, 
the difficulties, the prejudices, of those who have to carry out 
in detail the industrial work which supports the life of the 
nation ; and among these poor toilers themselves will be found 
much invaluable experience; some, it may be, distorted or 
obsolete, and unfitted for existing exigencies, but, not the less, 
often containing the germs of fruitful truths or appropriate 
practical warnings. 

Technical training carried 'out, not in a sordid spirit, but 
in xme at once liberal and practical, will do much to bridge 
over the painfully widening gulf between rich and poor, which 
is the great peril to which an advanced civilization is exposed. 
On its laborious and more utilitarian side it is akin to science, 
and will attain more and more fully to an appreciation of its 
methods. And on that brighter side, which adds so much to 
the happiness of life and the recreation of’ energy, we need 
surely be under no apprehension that a fuller study of Nature’s 
processes will fail to enlarge the field of healthful enjoyment. 
From this point of view, training in the common arts of life 
is essentially home w r ork and heart work, and this aspect of 
the question I venture to recommend to all those of my 
Indian fellpw- country men who have enjoyed the advantages 
of a liberal education. 

Two of the most popular cries of the day are for more 
Government aid, and also fortess supervision and centralisa- 
tion; and 'both of them contain a certain measure of truth, 
which, if regarded exclusively, will lead, as all partial truths 
do, to the worst of abuses. “ Liberal ” State expenditure 
implies heavy taxation on the public at large, and the duty 
rests upon the jft°vernment of determining, in the first place, 
how far the 'Sbjects desired are of so general a nature as to 
justify an increase of the public burdens ; and, in the second 
place? : to tale care that the funds so raised are not wasted upon 
crudely devised crotchets, or frittered away by incompetent 
management. Lax supervision is a premium upon bad ^ork, 
and bad work supported by State aid is one of the most 
formidable obstacles t<f genuine * enterprise, which must be 
built up, for the most part from small beginnings, upon the 
results of well-tested experience. The application of sound 
knowledge in detail can only be made by locaf intelligence 
and enthusiasm, and upon the lopal responsibility either of 
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local authorities who are able and willing to undertake it, or 
of individuals who, in the existing state of society, may be 
better able from their position and influence to carry out that 
work which is best suited to their surroundings. Without 
this vivifying safeguard, State grants will surely become the 
prey of self-seeking jobbers, and an encouragement to abuses 
and demoralisation of the most pernicious kind. The extent 
to which individual influence and local authorities can second 
and carry out beneficent work which the State requires, is the 
true measure of the validity of the elements of prosperity which 
the country contains. Undue State aid accorded in detail 
will, even at the very best, keep the people in a si;ate of social 
and political childhood. True freedom must be developed from 
below, and based on the sufficiency of local institutions to 
carryout local affairs in forms compatible with the interests of 
the country at large. 

Kowland Hamilton. 


HISTORICAL SUGGESTIONS IN THE ANCIENT HINDU 
EPIC, THE MARABRARATA. 

( Continued from page 360.) 

After Krishna, under some one of his names, has been 
frequently mentioned, . the following account of his incarnation 
is given : “ To favour the worlds, the illustrious Divinity who 
receives the adoration of the world, Vishnu, incarnated him- 
self in Devaki (the divine one), and became the son of 
Vasudeva; he who is without , beginning or end, * the God, 
creator of the world, the Imperishable, the Chief of beings, 
the universal soul, Nature, the All-power, th*^finciple of life, 
the creator of all, he whose essence is goodness, the Immortal, 
the Infinite one, the Swan, 'the adorable Narayana, he who 
nourishes all, who is not born ; he willed, for the* incr&ise of 
virtue, to be born in the race of men/ 7 

Jt has been asserted that Krishna’s adoration only came 
into vogue at about the 8th century of our era. Doubtless at 
about that time certain aspects of hij| present worship became 
prominent; but there can be little doubt that the Hari (his 
usual name in the Mah&bharata) is the Herakles described by 
Megasthenes as adored in Krishna’s first city of Mathura, on the 
Jumna, in the &d century b.c. 
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This poem contains allusions to, accounts of, and forms of 
adoration addressed to Hari or Krishna throughout, and it is 
evidently based upon more ancient legends and popular belief. 
It seems that even if it were ascribed to a late period, such as 
the 8th century of our era, the Krishna worship indicated in it 
must still bo old. If we can suppose that the author absolutely 
ignored the vast and settled system of Buddhism, and that, his 
imagination completely carried him into the past, still would the 
manner in which Krishna is introduced suggest a religion of 
many centuries duration. Milton w«.s inspired to his Paradise 
Lost in the 17th century after the time of Christ. It is difficult 
to believe that the author or authors of the Mahdbhdrata could 
have been inspired to indite it, except after the lapse of some 
such period, since divine attributes wore claimed by, or attributed 
to, this remarkable prince. If the civilisation depicted in the 
Mahdbhdrata is to be assigned to the period of Charlemagne in 
Europe, we must recognise the fact that while the northern 
nations of Europe were little removed from barbarism, and 
while the Koman Empire was declining, Hindustan contained 
a chivalric, olegant, and deeply religious civilisation ; sup- 
posing we admit that the poet of the Mahdbhdrata was 
inspired by the times in which he lived, allowing for poetical 
license and exaggeration. Of this period in the Jioinan Empire, 
Gibbon remarks: 1 ‘At every step, as we sink deeper in the 
decline and fall of the eastern empire, the annals of each suc- 
ceeding reign would impose a more ungrateful and melancholy 
task.” But, as I have observed, the evidence seems strongly to 
indicate that the Mahdbhdrata g had boen indited before the 
period of Ifuddhist supremacy throughout India (t.e., from the 
time of Aslioka, assigned by modern scholarship to about the 
3rd century b.c., to about the 8th or 10th century a.d.) It 
certainly could not have been written since the Mohammedan 
invasions of the 11th century of our era. 

It seems undoubtedly to show that interesting and important 
prototypes of Gifristian doctrines were in existence in Bharata, 
or Arya varta ( i.e ., the land of the noble or cultivating race). 
Essentially £he t religious conceptions in the Krishna religion 
seem to he connected with the Christianity of medievalism. 
What sentiments could have been more in accordance with the 
professions of chivalry than these ? * Defeat is no better than 
death. The duty of tho warrior is to seek victory or death in 
battle. Death has mar(y advantages over the incurring of 
reproach.* Krishna, however, endeavours to act as mediator 
between the contending princes. It is frequently asserted in 
this work that the true Brahminhood depends upon the Spirit of 
the Brahmin’s deeds and life, not upon his mere hereditary 
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association with the Order. But care is continually taken to 
inculcate the propriety of supporting the Brahmins. At all great 
ceremonies accounts are given of vast numbers of presents 
bestowed upon them — golden pieces, cattle, fruits, cars adorned 
with gold, &c., &c. It must bo allowed that our modern priest- 
hoods have by no means neglected to secure for themselves, as 
corporations or individuals, their fully due proportion of the 
wealth of the communities with which they are connected. In 
this great poem of our darker compleyioned Aryan cousins, as 
science now acknowledges the Aryan Hindus to bo, it is not that 
merely a few gems are to be extracted from it, of high religious 
feelings, pithy wisdom, or rare poetical descriptions, suggesting 
long culture. On the contrary, earnest devotional addresses, 
perfectly suitable to a modern pulpit, worldly-wise apothegms, 
accounts of the magnificence, taste, and luxuries of life, and of 
carefully-considered political and social economics, abound in its 
pages. Constantly the apparent polytheism is declared to 
express the attributes or aspects of one eternal, omnipresent, 
and omniscient supreme Spirit, who has been incarnated upon* 
earth in many forms, but especially and entirely in the prince of 
many appellations, now generally known as Krishna. 

The enthusiastic love of the beauties of Nature is ever 
apparent, whether exulting in the grandeur of mountains, the 
loveliness of sylvan scenes, the beauty of the flowers, which in 
India glow in gorgeous tints on forest trees, in the delight of 
gardens, and the tranquil charms of waters, adorned with the 
blue and crimson lotus, &c. Surely this love of the beauties of 
Nature must betoken an absolutely refined civilisation. Theresa*© 
eccentric legends in it, but they relate to the remote pas^b. Kril|ina 
is first introduced into the work under the following circumstances: 
The hand of a princess is offered to any noble who can win her 
in competition of feats of arms, at a species of tournament. 
Hither, it is stated, como kifi^s and sons of kings, and admirable 
young men of various countries — students in the Yeda, firm in 
their vows — also poets, actors, athletes, The virtuous 

princes, who are associated with Krishna, come in the disguise 
of Brahminical students. The banished duke and h^f followers, 
in Shakespeare’s As You Like It , are somewhat suggesrad by 
the story of their banishment from their heritage. As they 
mak* thqjr way towards this tournament it is related khnt thexu 
read the Yedas. Outside the city grand ^reparwe 
Pavilions are raised, with porticoes, ^rcades Htions are made, 
staircases. They are adorned with elegant cm; and commodious 
seats. Thev are perfumed with aloes and o&rpets, couches, and 
with wreaths o£ flowers. After diversi a sandal, and decorated 
dancers, &c., on the sixteenth day oit ojis of comedians and 

ess. 
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elaborately apparelled, descends < into the arena to display her- 
self. Then the musical instruments are silenced, and it is 
solemnly proclaimed that whoever draws a certain bow of 
tremendous strength, and shoots five arrows in succession 
through a ring, shall have the princess to wife, provided his 
qualifications in respect to manly vigour, beauty, and birth are 
satisfactory. The disguised princes are victorious, much to the 
delight of .the Brahmins present, and to the disgust of the 
aristocratic warriors, who exclaim that they are not qualified to 
win the prize. Then Krishna inform^ the assembled kings that 
the princess has been legally won, and that the supposed 
Brahmins are of the warrior class. The general descriptions 
of the poem, suggest so much luxury and refinement that 
it seems reasonable to refer this winning of the hand of the 
princess by feats of arms to a legend of an earlier age. At 
all events, her marriage to the five princes indicates an ancient 
legend. As has been observed, however, they are all virtually 
incarnations of Indra, so may be considered one. This Princess 
Krishna, or Draupadl, is related, in a former existence, to have 
been unable to get a husband, notwithstanding her beauty and 
charms, on account of sins in another previous existence. As 
in those ancient days — unlike our own modern over-populated 
times, at all events in England— »it was considered disgraceful to 
remain single, she prayed earnestly for a husband. A voice from 
heaven informed her that she must continue in single bliss 
during this transmigration, on account of her sins in a former 
life, but that in the next transmigration she should have five 
husbands. 44 But,” she urged, “I do not want five; I only 
want one husband.’ ’ It was Answered that she had prayed 
earnestly, in five separate supplications, for a spouse. Each 
prayer had been separately answered, and she must wed the 
five. Accordingly she became this Princess Krishnd, or 
Draupadi, and wedded the five Pandtt princes, of whom the chief 
was Yudishthera, 4 Eirm in battle,’ as has been said. 

According {ftt^his Mahabhdrata “ great supporter ”) 

epic, the happiness of the earth had been ruined by demons 
entering into the forms of men and animals. The personified 
earth/ heavily oppressed by the weight of her burden, and 
f tormented by fear, implores succour of the God who is the 
jpfcrent of all creatures. She sees Brahma, eurroupdedt by 
divine beings, s sages, heavenly nymphs, &c., and prays for 
deliverance. Brai^ma orders the deities to become incarnate in 
the world, to contend against the demons. But first they go to 
the higher heaven df Nardyana, or Vishnu, ‘to him of the 
yellow robe, the brilliant one with the charming *eyes,’ and 
Indra, chief of the heavily host, says to him: 4 Be incarnate 
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thyself in a portion of thy substance/ In concert with the 
divine beings, Indra makes arrangements with Narayana for 
the descent upon eatth. Vasudeva, the father of Krishna, is 
himself alleged to be a portion of the immortal Grod of gods. 
Baladeva, the brother of Krishna, is also an incarnation of 
Vishnu, considered .as Sesha, the serpent, type of eternity. 
Krishna’s infancy ; his escape from the roigniug tyrant* who 
has been informed that a child will bo born of Krishna’s 
mother for his destruction ; his youthful days amongst the 
pastoral folk; these stories are not rolated till the end of the 
Mahdbhdrata , in the book called tho Ifarivama . But that the 
story of his pastoral life is not a later invontion is shown by the 
epithet, ‘Lover of the Shepherdesses,’ boifig applied to him. 

• Under the name Cesava ho is thus addressed by the Sage 
Vyasa, the reputed author of the poem, who is supposed to 
have been his contemporary : ‘ Thou art the beginning and 
the end of all things ; thou art the treasure of penitences, the 
eternal sacrifice. Thou art TIari, Brahma, the sun and moon, 
time, the earth, the cardinal points, tho creator and grandest Of 
men. Thou art the supreme way. Th^u destroy est the demons 
by hundreds. There exists in thee neither anger, nor envy, nor 
falsehood, nor cruelty. At the end of an age of the world thou 
drawest all beings into thyself, and thou then becomest this 
world. In tho first creation of beings thou wast the only 
patriarch ; thou wast the creator of all worlds. Thou art the 
All-pervader, thou art the sacrifice, the sacrifioer and the victim ; 
patience and truth art thou. Thou art tho sacrifice, which is 
truth. Thou art the eternal, the way on which the holy march, 
soul of beings, without cessatiAi in action. The constellations, 
the worlds, and the guardians of words, all exist iA thee ; thou 
art the Lord of all beings, of those who are divine, and of those 
who are born of Manu.’ 

The first Manu is th% fiitst self- existent man -type. Tho 
seventh Manu is the Indian Noah, who constructs an ark, and 
Krishna becomes incarnate as a fish to guidcP&dnto safety, * He 
does not take pairs of all the animals into the ark, but only the 
seeds of created things. Manu comes from the £>&nse^t word 
man y to think ; man properly meaning the thinking being. 

The religion of the Mahdbhdrata is a spiritual pantheism, in 
which the one Spirit is conceived as peopling heaven under 
various personifications, and becoming incarnate upon earth in 
many forms, of which that of Krishna, or Hari, is the most 
perfect manifestation of the divine. Through complete faith in 
him, release from the recurring round of transmigrations in 
this and other ^worlds can be attained, and the eternal bliss be 
reached, in union with the divine spirit of All. 

* i 2 
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Krishna, in his warlike character, seems to have Been 
naturally adored by the warriors of North-Western India, and 
under corresponding forms by the old warlike nations or tribes 
of Europe. Phoebus, Apollo and the old Scandinavian deities 
seem in affinity. The peaceful Buddhistic doctrines obtained a 
hold of the milder races of Eastern Hindustan, and they seem 
to have gained a footing for a time on the shores of the 
Mediterranean, in the placid precepts of Pythagoreanism, 
developing into Platonism, and eventually displaced by 
Christianity. 

In one* passage in the Mahdblidrata Krishna, as Vishnu, is 
said to have been also Kapila. Now Kapila is the founder of 
one of the six great Hindu systems of philosophy which were 
founded after the period of the compilation of the hymns of the 
Vedas. Professor Weber remarks, in his j History of Sanscrit 
Literature ,*that Kapila, the originator of the Sankhya system of 
philosophy, appears to be raised to divine dignity itself. He 
became regarded as an incarnation of Vishnu, or Narayana. 
Kapila is also closely associated with Buddhism, the legends 
of which uniformly sp^ak of him as long anterior to Buddha. 
Krishna and Buddha are, therefore, both connected with the 
same philosophical system, which is undeniably to be assigned 
to a period previous to the epoch of Gautauma Buddha, or 
Sakya Muni, placed by modern scholarship at about the 5th 
century b.c. 

* In conclusion;* the statement of a holy Sage in the 
Mahdblidrata , concerning the last period of this age of the 
world, shall be given. 'Truth,’ he says, 'will be lost, the 
classes intermingled, atheists tfill abound, and Brahmins will 
become mqroly disputatious. IiusbaTids and wives, fathers and 
sons, will be at enmity. Darkness, sin, misery, and shortened 
lives will ensue. The lower classes will preach, and the 
Brahmins become their disciples . Che temples will be in ruins, 
wars will prevail, rains will becoihe overwhelming, and the 
constellations lose their brilliance. At length fire will 

consume everything; no asylum will remain, and only groans 
be heard.*, 

* On the ruins of the world will come the new age. Brahmins 
will again be recognised as the first of classes. Then will arise 
the Brahmin Kalkl, surnamed 'The glory of the All- Pervading 
One,’ surpassing in beauty, energy, and intelligence. From his 
thought will be born <^iaiots of war, warriors, and weapons. 
He will be king, victorious in virtue, monarch of the entire 
world; and he shall bring the celestial blessings upon earth. 
He will immolate the barbarians, and prepare the great sacrifice 
of the horse, in token of universal dominion. Then the children 
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of Mami, by bis example, . will obtain happiness, and the 
destruction of robbers will insure tranquillity. Vice will be 
exterminated, and virtue will return. Temples to the deities 
and holy ^ hermitages will be revived, and the faithful will 
replace heretics.’ This, it may again be urged, would seem to 
suggest a period when Buddhistic ideas were gaining ground, 
antagonistic to Brahmin ical supremacy ; but previously to the 
time of Ash oka, usually assigned to about the 3rd century B.C., 
when Buddhism seems virtually to have, become a State 
religion, under his patronage. 

Charles J. Stone, F.E.S.L., F.JR. Hist. Soc. 


REVIEW. 


A Little Sketch-book; on, Literary Jottings. By Syhi> 
Abdur La tim an, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. Madras, 188 8. 

The above volume is a collection of short papers on various 
subjects, several of which have appeared in this Journal . 
The writer has reprinted them with the view of supplying 
information to his countrymen in regard to matters of English 
interest. The description of his voyage from Calcutta to 
Southampton, and of his arrival in London, will doubtless 
help many to comprehend Jhe details of the strange mouth 
which transports the Indian to Western lands, hnd will tend 
to allay the dread which young students must feel in encoun- 
tering so much that is unknown to their previous experience. 
His narrative gives natural iy and simply the impressions of a 
young Mahorarnedan ou his first sea-voyage, and his first visit 
to European shores. Following this are fow^ood descriptions 
of excursions (made in connection with the National Indian 
Association) to the Tower of London, Woolwich Arsenal, 
Windsor Castle, and Hatfield. House. The sketch of the life 
of the great Akbar is interesting ; and in the suggestion as to 
tlfe establishment of Pice Savings Banks in India, an im- 
portant and practical subject is ^ottched upon. It would 
have been well if Mr. Syud Abdur Rahman had omitted the 
speeches made- by others than himself at the reception given 
to him on his return home from England by his Mahommedau 
friends. These would have more suitably appeared elsewhere 
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than in a work of his own. The book is dedicated to the 
memory of the author’s “ most dear and valued friend,” the 
late Raees Uddin Ahmed, to whom he was indebted for much 
kindness on his arrival as a stranger in England. We have 
pleasure in recording that Mr. Syud Abdur Rahman followed 
the example of his friend, by showing himself always ready 
during his stay here to give good-natured help and advice to 
new comers, and to start them with preliminary information 
as to English ways and habits. 


A VISIT TO WINDSOR CASTLE. 


The numerous readers of this Journal in India may be 
pleased to read an account of Windsor Castle, tho residence of 
the Royal Family of England. It will be the more interesting, 
as a member of the Royal Family is at presont sojourning in 
India. I will not attempt to give an historical account of tho 
Castle, because space is limited, and tho history will be out of 
place here. I will therefore mention such things as we saw on 
a late visit, which included more than visitors generally see. 
Before commencing I take it for granted that the objects of the 
National Indian Association are known to all Indians in India. 
Besides bringing English and Indian people in contact in 
England, the Association is one of the means through the 
medium of which Indians resident in England begin to take 
interest in English institutions. Parties are from time to time 
formed, and these’ parties visit places of interest. The writer of 
this article had the good fortune to join such a party which 
visited Windsor Castle on the *9th of June last. The party 
consisted of English ladies and gentlemen, and Indians from 
various parts oi India at present staying in England. The 
party left ^addington Station for Windsor at half-past ten in 
the moaning: Windsor is about 20 miles from London. Situated 
on a rising ground, surrounded by trees, the river Thames 
flowing gently by in the distance, Windsor Castle presents an 
aspect whifli is truly delightful to the eye. To the student of 
English History the buSdrog is full of interest, full of meaning. 
With pleasure, therefore^ did we enter the Castle, and great 
was the anxiety to see the interior. 

The State Apartments, a short description of which I give here, 
are open to the public on certain days, when the Queen and Court 
are absent. We were conducted first to the Queen’s Audience 
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Chamber. The painting on the ceiling of this room is done by 
Antonio Verrio, a Neapolitan artist* invited to England by 
King Charles II. In this chamber the painter has represented 
Queen Catherine as Britannia proceeding towards the Temple 
of’ Virtue in a car drawn by swans, and accompanied by Ceres 
and many other heathen deities. On the walls are seen speci- 
mens of the Grobelin tapestry, representing a portion of the 
history of Esther. Over the door leading to the Queen’s 
Audience Chamber is a whole-length portrait of Mary Queen 
of Scots, in a mourning thabit, with a crucifix in her right hand 
and breviary in the other. From this chamber we passed tc* 
tbe Queen’s Presence Chamber. The ceiling is painted by 
Yerrio, and in it he has again introduced Catherine of Braganza, 
Queen of King Charles II., as the principal figure. The 
Queen is made to sit under a canopy of Time, attended by 
zephyrs. Below this group Justice is chasing away Sedition, 
Envy, and other evil persons. On the walls of this chamber 
there is a continuation of the history of Esther and Mordeeai. 
After inspecting the ether paintings, wo entered the Guard 
Chamber, which contains a collection*of arms and armour very 
methodically arangod. At the south end of the room is a portion of 
the foremast of the ship Victory, completely perforated by a cannon 
ball at the battle of Trafalgar. There is also in this chamber 
the Shield which Francis 1., King of France, presented to 
Henry' VIII., at their meeting on the “field of the cloth of golcfc” 
Some objects which doservo notice in this room are a bar-shot, 
which killed eight persons on board the Victory at the battle of 
Trafalgar ; two field-pieces uf Indian manufacture taken by 
Lord llardinge from the Sikns; muskets and roqtid shot from 
Inker man and trophies from Zululand. . Then comes St. 
George’s Hall. This is a large apartment, and is interesting, 
being connected with the ^)i (ler of the Garter and the chivalry 
of England. Its walls are decorated with the portraits of the 
sovereigns from James I. to George IV. JjJfom this apartment 
we went to the Grand Reception Room. This is a large room. 
On its wall is represented the story of Jason # and Medea. 
Then comes the Waterloo Chamber. This is fc, magnificent 
room, and was built by Sir Jeffrey Wyatville. Being situated 
between the other apartments, it is lighted from above. In this 
robm many of the State banquets £tre given. It contains many 
of the works of art which Sir Thoxnfcs Lawrence painted for 
King. George IV., consisting of the’ portraits of the European 
sovereigns of those times, as well as many of the eminent 
statesmen and warriors who took an active part in the events of 
1813, 1814, *1£15, and by whose exertions the peace of Europe 
was established. Then fpllows the Grand Vestibule. This is a 
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lofty apartment lighted from above. At the north end is a fine 
statue of the present Queen, with her favourite dog “ Sharpe.” 
The other apartments are the State Ante-room, the Zuccarrelli 
Room, and the Vandyke Room. 

We then saw several other apartments which are not gene- 
rally shown to visitors. In some of these are the portraits of 
many members of the Royal Family of England, whose names 
are familiar through English history and in the present time. 
Among these portraits may be mentioned those of the present 
Queen of England when Her Majesty was very young, the 
Prince of Wales, and the Princess of Wales. But of all the 
paintings the most interesting is that which represents the Coro- 
nation Ceremony of our Queen-Empress. We were shown Her 
Majesty’s dining-room, drawing-room, and adjoining these apart- 
ments is the little chapel where the Queen attends Divine service 
on Sundays. I was particularly pleased to see Her Majesty’s 
pew. Erom some of these apartments the visitor has a nice 
view of the Long Walk, which is three miles long. It has fine 
trees on each side, and the number of the dims is said to be 1,600. 

We also visited later the Royal Mows. Attendants conduct 
the visitors through the Royal stables and coach-houses, show- 
ing the beautiful grey and bay carriage and saddle-horses used 
by Her Majesty and the Royal Family; also the landaus, 
phaetons, and the baby -carriages of the Royal Family. Some 
of ifoe visitors then proceeded to the Model Farm of the late 
Prince Consort. There are three of those, the principal of which 
is the Shaw Farm. At this Her Majesty’s prize cattle are bred 
and fattened. ^ 

After lunch at the White Hart Hotel the party broke up, 
and some proceeded to Virginia Water. This is a beautiful 
lake, and the scenery here is the most enchanting there is. The 
visitor passes by the water-side, §,nd on the opposite shore* is 
seen the Royal Fishing Temple ; this was rebuilt by Her 
Majesty. Near tlys^are the ruins — columns, altars, and other 
things of marble, collected by George IV. At the end of the 
lake are seats placed, from which the surroundings of the lake 
can be vtfry weil seen. At the summit of the hill in the woods 
known as Shrubb’s Hill is Fort Belvedere, from which salutes 
of 21 gun 8 are fired on Royal birthdays. Then the visitor 
comes to the Cascade, which is a beautiful retreat. The rocks 
comprising these are supposed to be Druid stones. 

We then returned to London, very much pleased with what 
we had seen ; and we shall always remember this pleasant visit 
to Windsor. 


One of the Party. 
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SHORNALATA: A TALE OF HINDU LIFE. 

By Tabak Nath Ganguli. 

Translated for this Journal by Mrs. J. B. Knight. 

( Continued from page ) 


(All rights in this translation remain with the author of the tale.) 

[For the assistance of the reader the names of the principal characters 
in the following chapters are subjoined.] 


Sasibhusan , the elder brother. 
Pramada , his wife. 

Bipin , their son. 

Kamini , their daughter. 
Bidhubh/usan , the younger brother. 
Oopal , his son. 


Shyama, the female servant. 
Nilkamal , a strolling tiddler. 
Biprodas Chakravarti, a rich resi- 
dent of Burdwan. 

Shornalata , his daughter. 

! lle/m Chandra , his son. 


CHAPTER X L II. 

EVIL PRODUCES EVSL. 

At the sight of the hall of worship in flames, Shashanka 
stood like a statue for some moments ; then he rushed to the 
spot. The door of Shornalata’s room stood open ; the priest 
had left the padlock and key hanging, having forgotten, in his 
hurry, to fasten the door. Shorna also had perceived that the 
worship -hall was on fire, and that a neighbouring room had 
also been caught by the flames. She was much alarmed. People 
were fleeing on all sidos amid ^screams and confusion. Each 
intent on self-preservation, no one had time to look after aitothor. 
Shorna did not stop to think what she would do when once she 
was out of the house. She made for the public entrance ; blit 
seeing th<3 crowd, went to tjie private door, which was not well 
lighted. In going she stumbled sever/ri timos ; but, in com- 
parison with the fear of losing her life, wh^was a bruise or 
two? The door being open, she slipped through, and rejoiced 
to find herself free from Shashanka and his prison. % She stood 
inhaling fresh life from the outer air ; but a cro\Pd gathering 
there also, she ran on in front. . No one observed which way 
Shornalata went, nor impeded her progress. She felt certain 
that? go where she might, she would find*refuge from Shashanka. 
At the junction of two roads, after a tlrfttle hesitation she took 
the road leading to the left. Presently some one, pulling at her 
dress from behind, said, “ Where are you going?'* Screaming 
with fear, Shornalata looked and saw a woman, which gave her 
some courage. • The woman halted beside her, and Shorna saw 
that it was a servant from Shashanka* s house. Thinking the 
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woman had come to seize her, Shorna cried out, “Let me alone. 
I will not go. If you don’t let mo go, I will scream.” 

“What do you fear? I am not come to catch you. I also 
am dying. I have compassed the destruction of Shashanka.” 

Therewith she showed a box, at sight of which Shorna 
believed her, and asked, “Which way are you going?” 

“We must not take the road to the station ; we will cross the 
river. I have an aunt thore, to whom wo will go for the night. 
To-morrow we will see what ne±t to do.” 

Agreeing to this proposal, Shorna followed the woman 
through bye-lanes to the river-side ; but ill-luck seemed to dog 
the steps of Shorna wherever sho went. , There was no boat, 
and they had long to wait ere they could get across. Once over 
the river, sho heaved a deop sigh, saying, “Now’ I am safe.” 

“ There is no more fear for you ; but I am in trouble.” 

“•Why have you done this? Why did you steal anything?” 

“Why should I not steal? 1 have done well. T« there such 
another villain as ho is ? He has grown rich by robbing others; 
now 7 I have robbed him.” 

“ How 7 did you manage it ? ” 

“I knew in what chest Sluishanka kept his money. I have 
often tried to take some; but never got the chance. To-day, 
when he wont into your room, lie left the key in the lock. Then 
I thought of taking it; but had no hope of succeeding, When 
the worship-hall took fire he ran, leaving the key in the lock. 
Then I thought, ‘ Now’ is the time. If I don’t take it now I 
never shall.’ So I opened the chest, took out this box, and came 
off. You were ahead of me. When you went to the public 
gate, Pwont to the private ono, opened it and came out. That 
is how you, found tho door open. When 1 saw what a crowd 
there was, I returned. I called you ofton ; but you did not 
hear. When you turned to the north, I saw you would not 
come back ; so I pulled your snH. You thought I was come to 
catch you ;” and servant, laughed aloud. 

“ I really believed you were come to seize me.” 

“ There t is my aunt’s home, where we will spend the night.” 

“How shall I get to Calcutta to-morrow? I shall have to 
cross again to go by train. Who will go with me?” 

“Leave the work of to-morrow till to-morrow. For to-day 
let us get on.” Both went to the aunt’s house. 4 

It has been said th&t /Shashanka first saw the firp from* the 
room in which Shornalafa was locked up. Just before that, 
Shashanka had gone into the room next to the worship-hall, 
and placed the money given by Haridas in a drawer of the 
taktapoeh . It feeing February, and every things very dry, the 
houses on each side were soon caught by the flame. Haridas 
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stood in the assembly, still holding the hands of the bridegroom 
and of the officiating priest, believing that *svhen the fire should 
be extinguished the ceremony would proceed. On coming outside, 
Shashanka perceived that the room where he kept his money was 
in flames. He went in, flung off the covering of the taktaposh, 
and searched in his belt for the key of the drawer ; but he found 
it not. What affliction ! He ran to the room where Sliornalata 
had been imprisoned, and saw the padlock there, but no key. 
Striking his forehead, he cried, “I am ruined!” and set off 
like a madman for an ace. But nothing is to be found when 
wanted. After long search he found one, and hastened to the , 
worship-hall, which he saw he could still enter. As he did so, 
Haridas, who had como after him, seized his ‘garment from 
behind, saying, “ Where is the bride? Let us go to another 
house to perform the marriage. ” Making no reply in words, 
Shashanka raised his axe over the head of Haridas, who fled in 
affright. • The priest began to force open the drawer of the 
taktaposh ; but being made of sal wood, it did not yield easily. 
Above his head the flames were dancing in the breeze. He 
ptruck the taktaposh a frightful blow ; the house trembled 
beneath it; and a beam, breaking from the roof, descended on 
the back of Shashanka, who fell upon the taktaposh. The axe 
entered his breast, from which the blood welled in streams; 
while his garments caught fire from the beams. “Save me, 
save me !” he wailed forth. “ Drag me out from here.” The 
people outside stared in each other's faces. Again he cried, 

“ Save me, and I will give you all I have.” But the house was 
falling ; no one had courage to enter it. With a loud crash 
the roof fell in, burying Slroshanka in the ruips. The last 
chapter of liis life was finished. 

Convinced at last that the marriage would not take place, 
Haridas went home. Hibson, after walking about restlessly, 
talking with his companions In Engii^h, followed his father, 
having gained only ridicule. 


CHAPTER XLIII. 

THE END APPROACHES. 

9 On the morning after the night when Pramada’s boat sank 
in the river, she sent news of the fact t» the police-station. The 
Head Constable went to the Daroga to consult what was to 
be done, but the Daroga was still insensible; he breathed 
heavily, his eyes were closed, he gave no answer when spoken 
to, his limbs \«ere powerless. When Pomesh Babu was ques- 
tioned, h© replied that he fc knew nothing of the matter ; he had 
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been with the watchmen at the private door,, and that after 
changing the watchmen in the early morning he had found the 
Daroga insensible, and heard that some of the inmates had left 
the house. Afterwards he had learned that their boat was sunk. 
The Head Constable and Eomesh Babu together examined the 
feet of the Daroga ; perhaps a snake had bitten them, but they 
found no sign of it ; there was no mark on his body, only an 
old one on his forehead. Suddenly Eomesh, approaching his 
head close to that of the Daroga, discovered that his breath 
smelt of liquor. lie called to the Head Constable, saying, 
Jemadar Sahib, I fancy the Daroga’ s breath smells of liquor ; 
will you just come and see ? ”■ The Head Constable, complying 
with this suggestion, said, ‘‘Eomesh, you are right.” 

“ Do we not belong to the police? How many tricks people 
play i ” 

“ What is to be done now ? Let us throw some water over 
his head, that people may not discover it ; he will come round.” 

“Do you think that will be wise, sir? If*he dies we shall 
suffer. I think we should give the newsito the Deputy-Magis- 
trate Babu.” ‘ * 

“ Then the blame will fall on the Daroga Babu’s servants.” 

“Let those who are in fault bear the blame ; why should we 
bear it ? ” 

Eomesh’s face was black as ink, his lips trembled, but the 
Head Constable^was not thus affected. At longth they resolved 
it would be right to inform the Deputy-Magistrate. They 
brought men, and were about raising the Daroga, when they 
found a bottle lying by his side. ✓ Smelling at it, Eomesh said, 
“This bottle, must have containeu the liquor; what shall we 
do with it, throw it away ? ” 

“ Is that the proper thing to do ? The bottle must be sent 
with the report. See if there is any fcjj jug in it.” 

With trembling fillers Eomesh turned the bottle up ; a 
small drop of black^q&d fell out. He said, “ There is nothing 
in it.” * 

“ That which fell out, why did you throw it away ? Are you 
a policeman, and do you do such a green thing as that ? Give 
the bottle to me.” 

In handing the bottle Eomesh’ s hands shook violently. The 
Head Constable looked at him in astonishment. To account A>r 
his state, Eomesh, moiste&iixg his lips with his tongue, said, “ I 
am all trembling from want of sleep last night. When I have 
bathed and slept I shall *be all right.” Then he perceived that 
the Head Constable was not satisfied, that some suspicion had 
arisen in his mind. Eomesh turned his face away. The Head 
Constable took the Daroga, and, layipg him down in the room 
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of the Deputy-Magistrate, placed the bottle near him. The 
Deputy sent both to Krishnagar with a pass, and entrusted 
to the Head Constable the task of looking into the boat matter. 

The Head Constable, Romeph and some other constables 
went to the place where the boat had gone down, and desired 
the boatmen to bring up the things it had contained. They pro- 
duced only apparel. The J emadar then called other men, and 
had the boat raised from the bottom of the river ; still they did 
not find Pramada’ s box. Finally the Head Constable went to 
Sasibhusan’s house to dis<*)ver in what manner Pramada and 
her mother had been suffered to escape from it. On the road 
he asked Romesh what he knew about it. Romesh knew 
nothing. He was on watch at the private door ; no one had gone 
out thence. Then the Head Constable asked Pramada’ s mother, 
“ Who let you out of the house last night ? ” 

“Ho who set a watch on my son-in-law’s house.” 

“ What was his name ? ” 

“ He has a nice*name. He who came to the house and had 
so much affection for .my son, and afterwards brought destruction 
upon him, taking all the money, and then bringing about his 
imprisonment . ’ 7 

“ Would you recognise him if you saw him ? ” 

“Why not?” 

“Why did he ruin Gadadhar and take money from him?” 

“ Gadadhar and he opened someone’s letters and took the 
money from them. My son was not in fault ; he was taught by 
that policeman. Then when the theft was discovered he came 
and demanded Rs. 100 to hold Its tongue. What could we do ? 
We are poor people. Where could we find the money ? My 
son-in-law is rich, but that does not make me rich. I pledged 
the few ornaments I had to my daughter, and obtained the . 
money ; nevertheless the next day that policeman came with the 
Daroga and arrested Gadadhar.” GadaTBmr’s mother had pro- 
ceeded thus far, when Romesh, having fiflB^tgd his business, 
came up. At the sight of him the mother exclaimed, “ Police- 
man, it was in vain that I gave you that money ; an$ now see, 
what Pramada had is also gone ; all that was left is ^one k” 

The Head Constable again asked, “ To whom did you give 
the money?” » 

The mother pointed with her finger to Romesh. Romesh, 
feigning astonishment, said, “ What ! Vofi gave money to me!” 

“ Yes, to you.” 

“No ; you have forgotten.” 

“ Why do you deny it falsely? Do you think I don’t know 
you? Once you® came and took Rs. 100 from Gadadhar, and 
yesterday my daughter gave*you Rs. 25. I know you very well, 
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why should I not ? It is not once or twioe only that I have seen 
you. How intimate you were with Gadadhar ; you used to come 
daily to our housed 

Romesh. was unable to say a word, and the Head Constable 
was no longer doubtful. He at once gave orders for the arrest 
of Romesh, who, however, made a protest, saying, “You will 
see, sir, that I am innocent ; you will repent of this ! I am not 
a husbandman ; I belong to the police.” 

“You belong to the police? Do not I also belong to the 
police? ” With these words the Head Constable gave a written 
order to two other policemen, and sent them off in charge of 
Romesh. Dinobandhu Babu (the Daroga) arose after three days’ 
sleep. It required the utmost care from the doctor to prevent 
the sleep from becoming fatal. When awake he related to the 
Magistrate what had occurred ; while the doctor after examining 
the bottle said that it had contained spirit and opium. Ramdhan 
(the spirit-seller) was arrested, but, proving his innocence, was 
released, lie had not mixed anything with the spirit, then who 
had done so ? While this was going on, a druggist living near 
Sasibhusan’s house sail, “Romesh Babu came one night fjr 
some laudanum and spirit, to cure an illness ho was suffering 
from. He did not pay cash, so it is written in the book against 
his name.” When this was known information was given to the 
police, and three days afterwards he was summoned to Krish- 
nagar as a witness. He stated in court that on such a night 
Romesli Babu came for sixpennyworth of laudanum. 

A comparison of dates showed that on the same night the 
Daroga had become senseless. Romesh’ s burthen was complete, 
all his sins were revealed. Theft, the taking of a bribe, the 
release of Pramada and her mother, and the drugging of the 
Daroga, putting liis life in peril. Confronted by such an accu- 
mulation of charges, Romesh, policeman as he was, had nothing 
to say. The Judge #jked, “Have you any defence?” But 
Romesh remained^ ?fent, with downcast face. He was found 
guilty on all tho charges, and sentenced to transportation for life. 


CHAPTER XLIY. ' 

In great mental suffering Gopal passed the night ; it seemed 
as if it would never en<i /Each hour seemed like three. Night 
is said to soothe, but whom does she soothe ? Not him who is 
distressed in mind. Not the patient on his bed. Not the poor 
and suffering. Their trouble is increased by night. They who lie 
on beds of down, constantly fanned by servants, can rest. 
Why not? At length the sun appeared in the east. The 
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station-master, opening liis windows, appeared like another 
sun. 

The Railway Babus perform their official duties in uniform 
and embroidered slippers. The telegraph began to work ; the 
bell rang to summon passengers to take their tickets ; a train 
came puffing in. The second bell rang, the flag was waved, the 
station-master called out, “ All right ! ” Then, making the earth 
tremble, the iron horse resumed its journey. Thus several trains 
passed. Gopal was exhausted with anxiety. In one night he 
had come to look as though he had endured several days’ fasting. 
At last ten struck. Then the station-master, extracting from 
Gopal the history of the matter, ordered his release. Gopal 
took the train arriving at Serampur at one o’clock. * How many 
anxieties filled his mind! Now he thought, “ Shorn alata is 
plunged into a sea of sorrow ; ” then lie fancied she would kill 
herself. [Frightful thought ! “If she has done so, the blame is 
mine. Why did I sleep ? If she is married, or if she has killed 
herself, there will be no expiation for my sin.” 

The iron horse arrived in due course. Gopal gavo up his' 
ticket and got out of the station. Enquiring for the house of 
Shashanka, he reached it after much delay; arrived to see 
nothing of the house but a heap of ashos surrounded by the 
police. Gopal’s heart beat thickly, his feet were powerless, his 
head swain. He thought Shorn a had really destroyed herself. 
Oppressed by this thought, he could not move ; he sat in the 
road, his hands pressed to his head. A constable came up, but 
Gopal had not the courage to ask from him the facts. 

After a time he strengthened himself to return to the ruins, 
and said gently to the Inspect* 4 , “Will you tell me, sir, what 
has happened here, what you nro looking after? ” 

The Inspector glancing at Gopal saw he was in great trouble, 
and answered, “ The master of this house, Shashanka Smritigiri, 
has been killed in the burnr&g of This Are you a relation 

of his?” X. 

Gopal, sighing deeply, said, “No, sir, I ah! no relation; but 
has nothing else happened ? Has there not been a suicide ? ” 

The Inspector, laughing, answered, “ No, no ; Y^ a ^ ty as put 
that into your mind ? ” 

“My sister was here. Shashanka had arranged to marry 
hereby force. I was coming to fetlh my sister, but I became 
senseless in the train, and was carried on to Bard wan. My 
sister wrote that if some one did not cXme to fetch her she would 
kill herself.” As lie spoke tears streamed from his eyes. 

The Inspector comforted him, saying, “Fear not, your sister 
is in no danger^ only Shashanka was killed. There is evidence 
that your sister fled just as the house took fire.” 
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Gopal fainted with delight. The Inspector laid him on a 
bed, and sprinkled water on his face. When he recovered, the 
Inspector said, “ Are you ill ? ” 

“No” 

“ Have you had anything to eat ? ” 

“Not since last night.” 

The Inspector brought food, but Gopal would not eat; he 
said, “ Until I find my sister I cannot do so.” 

“ If you have no strength, how can you seek for her? Eat, 
and then I will send some one with you.” 

Thus urged he eat, then begged the Inspector .to give him a 
guide. Accompanied by a constable he visited every house, but 
found no Shorn a. Striking his head, Gopal said, “ Shorna must 
have killed herself, or else she was burned to death.” # Then 
taking leave of the constable, he went to the bank of the river 
and lay down on the ground- As he lay there some boatmen 
near him began to talk. One said, “ Do you know anything of 
this ? what is its value ? ” Another answered, “ Its value ? If 
you will go with me I ’ll give you as many as you like of those 
stones.” A third said, “ Whether it be valuable or not, the 
gold is.” The second said, “ This is gilt. Do rich people w6ar 
gold nowadays ? ” 

“You think that rich people wear brass?” returned the 
first, “ and that all the ornaments in your house are gold ? ” 

“Are there not gold ornaments in my house? is that false? 
Rich people wear brass, and it is called gold ; but if I were to 
wear gofd coins round my neck, people would say they were brass.” 

The one who owned the gold and stone said, “ Wpll, you need 
not make a disturbance. Giv<Cme the ornament. Whether it 
be gold or brass it is mine.” 

“ I told you right, the value of this is great. If you don’t 
believe me, let us ask the gentleman who is lying there.” 

All consenting to thoy^wefit to Gopal, and placed a ring 
in his hand, saying*; Sir, will you tell us the value of this ? ” 

Gopal sat u£,‘then asked eagerly, “Where did you get 
this ? ” It seemed as if light flashed from his eyes. Before 
like ^ne dead, now he was all life. The ornament was Shorna- 
lata’s, and he recognised it. The boatmen, seeing his eagerness, 
were silent. The owner said, “ Sir, I took two women across 
the river last night ; they had no money, they gave me* that 
instead.” # 

Gopal sprang to hfa feet, “ She is living ! Where did 
they go ? ” 

“ To the house of the aunt of Shashanka’s maid-servant.” 

“ The value of this is more than Rs. 30, but if you will take 
me to that house I will give Rs. 5 in addition.’* 
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There was a general clamour. In the midst of it the owner 
of the ornament said, “ They can’t take you. I took the lady 
over, and will now take her husband.” It is known only to the 
boatman why he imagined Gopal and Shorna to be husband and 
wife. Gopal went with him across the river ; the man went with 
him a little way, then said, “ That is the house; give me the 
money.” 

Gopal gave him the promised money, and went on. Pre- 
sently he saw Shornalata and another woman. He ran quickly, 
calling out, “ Shorna ! ”^then, as Shorna did not come to him, he 
fell senseless to the ground. 


CHAPTER XLY. 

T1IE END. 

When he recovered his senses Gopal found his head sup- 
ported on Shorna’ s knee. She was fanning him with her left 
hand. Shashanka’s servant stood by with a vessel of water. 
He asked where he was. % 

“ You are with mo, with Shorna. Are you not better? ” 

Then he remembered all, and after a silence . said, “I am 
well,” but he did not raise his head, and Shorna continued to 
fan him. At length he asked, “ How did you come hither? ” . 

“ You can’t hear that now. I will tell you later.” Shorna 
went away, but presently came back and called him in. She 
had long left off calling him brother. Gopal had thought it was 
because of his poverty ; but since his head had rested on her 
knee, another thought came t^him. He looked into her heavenly 
eyes, and his delight was inexpressible. Obeying^ her call, he 
followed her into the house, and found she had provided food 
for him. As he eat, she related her story. She had never seen 
Gopal angry ; but now, as* she r<Uat#4jhe knavery of Shashanka, 
she was astonished to see him grindNfis teeth and strike his 
forehead, while his eyes became inflamed!^ As she finished, he 
said, “Now I do not regret Shashanka’s death one atom.” 
Shorna asked, “ How was Shashanka’s house burned ? ” Gopal 
bent his face as he answered, “ I heard that it look fSre while 
the cooking was going on.” Then he told his own story. When 
Shornalata heard that, for fear p£ increasing Hem’s illness, 
Gopal had kept from him Shorna’s danger, and had himself 
gone to her rescue, the tears fell 4 and they flowed yet more 
swiftly when she heard of his journey to Bard wan, and imprison- 
ment at the station. 

That night neither of the two could sleep. In the morning 
they went with Shashanka’s servant to the railway-station at 
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Barrackpore, thence to Soalda, .and finally to Hem’s house in 
Bakultola Street. Hem was now able to walk about. He was 
sitting in the verandah when the carriage containing the travel- 
lers came to the door. Gopal got out first. Hem grasped his 
hands, saying, 4 4 What had you to do at Bhowanipur, that you 
have been three days away ? ” 

As Gopal was about to answer, Shashanka’s maid stepped 
out. Hem said, “Who is this?” But the words were not 
out of his mouth when Shornalata followed. Yet more aston- 
ished, he asked, “Where does Shornalata come from? Come 
in, sister,” and accompanied the weeping Shorna into the house. 

On a day after this Hem and Gopal are seated together. 
Hem is now quite himself. Gopal’s countenance is not the same 
as formerly. Hem is delighted to have discovered after so long 
a time the reason for this. Ho perceives that the attachment 
botween Gopal and Shornalata is mutual, and that marriage will 
secure their happiness. . Tie says with a smilo, 4 ‘ Gopal, I have 
something to say to you.” 

“ What is it?” 

“Do you remember jvhat was spoken of last Puja?” 

“I remember.” 

“That one day as we sat in the hall my father came in and 
began speaking of Shornalata’ s marriage. Do you recollect ?” 

“Yes.” 

“That you immediately got up, and my father said there 
was no need for you to go away ; that I said you were not well, 
and had better go ; that with a frown you went out. Do you 
remember that ? ” 

With a look of shame GopaH>nswerod, “I remember. ” 

4 4 Do ydu know why I was anxious for you to leave the 
room?” 

44 1 am not able to say.” 

4 4 You can, but you, Tv:lh**not. •"Listen! I sent you away 
because I wished to^ propose your marriage with Shornalata. 
I saw you frown, ^ut made no remark.” 

Gopal blushed, and kept his eyes on the ground, 

“My father made one objection to you, that you are not rich. 
Do not be angry, Gopal; these are not my words, but my 
father’s. That was his one objection. Had he lived, I should 
by this time have obtained his consent. On account of this 
death your marriage has been delayed. Now I propose that, if 
there bp no objection, your write and ask your father to eom^ 
and that yOu marry Shorna.” 

Gopal could not speak for emotion ; he tried, but failed. 
Hem said, “You need not speak; I understand all about it. 
Now write to your father.”^ 
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-Gopal and Shornalata were married. Sasibhusan’s trial was 
over. Because of his confession he was let off. The Mohurir, 
the accountants, and the cashier received sentence of imprison- 
ment. All Sasibhusan’s property was sold. He, Bipin, and 
Kamini live with Gopal. 

Pramada lives with her father ; but Gopal has to find her in 
food and clothing. On this account ho ' wished to bring her 
under his own roof, but Sasibhusan dissuaded him. Pramada 
has no society, since she quarrels with everyone. The only one 
to whom she speaks is he^ mother. 

Bidhubhusan left the Deputy-Collector and camo to dwell 
with his son. Young as he is, his hair is white ; he soems older 
than Sasibhusan. Shornalata has a son. Bidhubhusan spends 
the whole day with this boy in his arms or playing with him. 
The child’s pet name is Nyapal. 

Six months in oach year Hem Chandra comes to dwell in the 
house of Gopal and Shornalata, whero thoy are inexpressibly 
happy. Once there, he seems as if ho could not go home. If 
anything occurs to prevent his coming at the usual time, Gopal 
and. Shornalata are both sorrowful and tingry. Shyama is as a 
mistress in the house. Shornalata treats her as if she were her 
husband’s mother. 

Bidhubhusan had formed a strong affection for Nilkamal. 
In sorrow both had left their homes for the first time to earn 
money. Bidhubhusan being now happy, had a great desire to 
see Nilkamal happy ; but though he sought him in many places, 
he never found him. 

TIIE END. 


EXHIBITION OF NEFj IjU^ WOItK. MADRAS. 


The Madras Branch of the National Indian Association 
will hold a fourth Annual Exhibition of Needlework, &c., at 
the beginning of 1885. 

I . The following prizes will be offered : 

If For the best collection of Natfve garments, cut out and 
made entirely by the exhibitor or exlAbi^ors, two prizes, one a 
sovereign and the other Bs. 10 ; the iirst to be awarded to a 
Native lady, and the second to the pupils of a Native Girls’ 
School. 

II, For the ^est specimen of Native embroidery applied to 
Native garments, two j?rizes # as in para. I. 
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III. For the best collection of English garments, two prizes 
of Rs. 12, or an English sovereign and Rs. 10, to be awarded as 
in para. I. 

IV. For the best specimen of English embroidery, in satin- 
stitch or open work, white, two prizes as in para. III. 

V. For the best specimen of crewel-work, two prizes as in 

para III. 

VI. For the best Indian design, for embroidery, two prizes. 

VII. For the best specimen of mending by darning on old 
cloth or stocking, two prizes as in para. III. 

VIII. For the best specimen of menUing by patching, two 
prizes as in para. III. 

IX. For the test specimen of pillow-laco, white , two prizes as 
in para. III. 

X. For the best specimen of pillow-lace, gold or silver, two 
prizes as in para. HI. 

XI. For the best specimon of knitting, one prize. 

XII. For the best sampler, with English or vernacular 
letters, two prizos. 

XIII. For the host Kinder-Garten work, two prizes. 

2. The specimens of Needlework should be sent to Mrs. 
Grigg, between January 15 th and 31st, 1885. 

3. Each competitor for a prize should send with the specimens 
a declaration, attested by herself, or her parent or guardian, 
that the work has been executed entirely by herself. In the 
c^se of a school, the declaration should be to the effect that the 
work has been oxecuted entirely by the pupils in the school, and 
should be signed by the Manager. . 

(a) The, garments exhibited must not be in miniature, 

but of a useful size. 

(b) In awarding prizes 1. and III.', the shape of the 

garments, the an4 strength of the Needle- 

work, and $ie size and variety of the collection, 
will alb he 1 taken into consideration. 

(e) In awarding prizes for embroidery and other fancy- 
cvork, the beauty of the workmanship, the taste 
displayed in colour and form, and the suitability 
of the ornamental work for the purpose to which 
it is applied, wilf all be taken into consideration. t 

( d ) In awarding prizes for Kinder-Garten work, that 

which shows' acknowledge of Fro eb el’s principles 
and ideas will be valued more highly than that 
which displays only mechanical skill. 

( e ) No prizes will be given for kinds of work not men- 

tioned in this notice. 
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(f) Work sent from schools should have the name and 
address of tho schools securely fastened on each 
piece , and should be accompanied by a list. 

(, g ) Work sent by private individuals, as well as the 
boxes containing it and their keys, should have 
the name and address of the owner similarly 
secured. 

4. Competitors for prizes will not bo allowed t£‘send the 

same specimen twice for exhibition. " v 

5. Those who desire to sell their contributions may (^hvQo, if 
they appoint an agent oi their own to conduct tho sales, remit 
the proceeds and return any work that remains unsold. 

The price should be clearly marked on each article. 

6. The Sub-Committee will bo glad to receive specimens of 
fine Needlework (both plain and fancy) for exhibition only. 
These also should be sont to the care of Mrs. Grigg. 

7. All the specimens will bo returned to such exhibitors as 
send a messenger to fetch them within a fortnight after the close 
of the exhibition. If this is not done, the Secretary cannot bo 
responsible for the safe-keeping and return of specimens belong- 
ing to contributors in the town of Madras. Contributors in the 
Mofussil are requested to arrange, if possible, for the removal 
of their contributions by a messenger in Madras. When this is 
impossible, tho Secretary will, if requested, return tho speci- 
mens by train or post, in which case it is requested that the 
roceipt be acknowledged immediately. 

8. Competitors who receive a certificate or prize are re- 
quested to send an acknowledgment immediately. 

Elizabeth fj. Gkiug, / 

Honorary Secretary , Sub- Committee , 
National Indian Association , 

Holloway 7 s Gardens, Pa^tj i > , Madras . 

Madras, 27th May, 188/}. K 


SOCIAL AND PHILANTHROPIC INSTIUtlTIQNS^ 
OF THE WEST. 

IX.# — THE LONDON SCHOOL QV MEDlANE EOR WOMEN, HENRIETTA 
STREET, BRUNSWICK SQUARE. 

The London School of Medicine for Women is one practical 
result of a hard and persevering struggle for a quarter, of a 
century on the part of women in England who desired to enter 
the medical profession, and of the friends and supporters of their 
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effort. Before giving details about tlio institution, it seems 
desirable to refer briefly to the circumstances which called it 
into existence. 

At the time when the question was first raised as to whether 
women might take their place among recognised medical practi- 
tioners, the Medical Act of 1858 had only lately passed. One 
main purpose of that Act was to institute a system of 
registration. l >y means of which the public should be enabled to 
distinguish or between qualifiod and unqualified doctors., A 
Genera T r 8 ifodical Council was appointed , f upon which nineteen 
Examining bodies had representatives. No one was to be 
recognised as a legally or duly-qualified medical practitioner' 
who had^, not registered under this Act ; and, as a title to 
registration, candidates were required to prove that they had 
been satisfactorily examined by one of the nineteen Examining 
bodies. The Act, however, allowed those who had been examined 
before it was passed, and those who were in practice with a 
foreign degree, to register without further examination. This 
permission was taken advantage of by Miss Elizabeth Blackwell, 
who had, in 1849, taken thf M.l). degree in the United States, 
and had established herself in practice in London. The first 
register, therefore, contained the name of ono woman, though 
no mention was mado of women in the Act. Just at this time 
the question of increased opportunities of useful occupation for 
women had begun to engage attention, and, with Dr. E. 
Blackwell/s example in view, it was felt that tlio medical 
profession would provo a valuablo opening for women of 
high ability and earnest character who wished to maintain 
themselves, and to benefit others of ^>eir own sex by the allevia- 
tion of suffering. In 1860 Miss Garrett (now Mrs. Garrett 
Andersoa, M.D.) made tho attempt to obtain medical instruction, 
with a view to becoming a qualified practitioner. She was allowed 
to attend some classes at th^ ^ J&&’ttg itiedical schools ; and for 
other subjects, though a^^great cost, she succeeded in obtaining 
tuition. She even found' means of securing, after much difficulty, 
the r eessary Hospital teaching. Thiis in 1865 MiSs Garrett 
was m a ^positi^n to apply for registration as a licentiate of 
Apothecaries’ Hall. Her claim was admitted, but early in 1867, 
immediately after Miss Morgan and two other ladies had passed 
the Preliminary Examination, \ the authorities decided to pass* 
a rule excluding candidates /who had received any private 
medical instruction? By th(s rule women were practically 
altogether excluded ; for in some subjects all public classes 
were closed to them. However, now two women were legally 
qualified by having been placed on the register, and though 
for twelve years these were the only two, others at once began 
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to prepare for the medical profession, in the hope that the door 
would at last be opened to them. Several ladies — among them 
Miss Morgan (now Mrs. Hoggan, M.D.) and Mrs. Atkins — 
entered as students at Continental Universities, and obtained, 
at Paris, Zurich, . or Berne, well-earned diplomas, on which 
they practiced until registration could bo obtained. 

We now come to the endeavour which, by its failure, led to 
the founding of a distinct School of Medicine for women in 
London. Miss Jex Blake, M.I)., in 1869, first alono, then with 
Miss Pechey, Mrs. Ttiorne, Miss Chaplin, and Mrs. Evans, 
applied to be allowed to join the University of Edinburgh, 
under an arrangement of separate classes for .medical instruc- 
tion. After a few months delay the application was granted. 
The five ladies matriculated and entered on their medical 
course. During the second session, however, a strong opposi- 
tion began. The professors objected to deliver a duplicate course 
of lectures to women, and the students behaved tumultuously. 
The consequence was that the University authorities tried "to 
reverse what they had done by asserting that they had exeeoded 
their powers. The women students were now ten in number. 
They would not give up the accorded permission simply upon 
this chango of viow. So in 1873 the case was tried, and judg- 
ment was given in their favour; Lord Gifford (the Lord Ordinary) 
deciding that the University had the power to admit women. 
But the Edinburgh University did not wish to have or to exercise 
such a power. The authorities appealed in the following year 
to the whole Court of Session, and, by a bare majority, they 
obtained a roversal of L<^d Gifford’s judgment. The lady 
students were therefore hcniceforth forbidden to attend any 
University classes. This door being shut, they turned their 
thoughts to other ways of obtaining their ond, and resolved to 
trust to public opinion and* to exertions. In Parliament, 

Mr. Cowper Tomple (now Lord MoiHt Temple), Mr. Bussell 
Gurney, Q.C., Mr. Stansfold, and otfiSfr ’firm friends of the 
cause, tried zealously, for somo time apparently in vain, to make 
the medical career free for women. At last, in 1876, a Bill 
which had been introduced by Mr. Bussell Gurney, enabling 
the nineteen British examining bodies to extend their examina- 
tions to women as well as to Aen, received the support of 
Government and became law. Th\ Bill was simply a permissive 
one, but it bore good fruits, as we^sliall explain later. Whilst 
the matter was being pressed in Parliament, Miss Jex Blake 
and her fellow-students determined to start a School of Medicine 
in London* in which, without any external hindrances, women 
could receive a medical training. A houso was taken near 
Brunswick Squax\ a #ood staff of lecturers was secured, and 
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thus, in 1874, the present institution, the School of Medicine 
for Women, took its rise. One serious hindrance to its efficiency 
still existed. No London Hospital of the required size would 
entertain the application from the School in regard to clinical 
instruction for its studonts. But aftor a while even this obstacle 
was overcome. The Loyal Free Hospital, which has no male 
School, acceded in 1877, on certain conditions, to the request 
made ; the needed facilities for Hospital study wore granted, 
and the training of the School thus became entirely adapted to 
the course required for the recognised inedical examinations. 

The London School of Medicine for Women has the following 
curriculum: — t First Year , Winter: Anatomy, Practical Anatomy 
and Chemistry, Minor Surgery, Auscultation, and Out- Patients* 
posts at the Hospital. Rummer : Practical Chemistry, Practical 
Physiology, Out-Patients’ posts at the Hospital. Second Year, 
Winter : Anatomy, Practical Anatomy, Physiology, Chemistry. 
Summer : Materia Medina, Practical Chemistry. (First Profes- 
sional Examination to he passed at the end of this year). Third 
Year , Winter: Modi cinq. Surgery or Midwifery, Hospital In- 
Patients’ posts (Medical and Surgical). Summer: Forensic 
Medicine, Pathology, Hospital In-Patients’ posts (Medical and 
Surgical). Fourth Year , Winter and Summer: Medicine, Mid- 
wifery or Surgory, Hospital Ophthalmic Surgery, Gynaecology, 
three months Fever Hospital, six months Practical Midwifery. 
(Final Professional Examination to he passed at the end of this 
year.) The fee for the ordinary curriculum of non -clinical 
lectures is £80 if paid in one sum, or £85 if paid by instal- 
ments in each year. A small further fee admits to additional 
courses. Non - compounders pay £8 * 8s, for each course of 
winter lectures, and £5 5s. for each course of summer 
lectures. In addition to these fees, a foe for four years’ 
clinical instruction at the Fffce Hospital is £50, or £45 

if in one sum. Ladies not desiring to study medicine with a* 
view to practice nufy* attond the classes by permission of the 
Executive Council ; but such students do not rocoive certificates. 
Examinations are held in each class of the ordinary curriculum, 
and attendance mi the examinations iB required from all students. 
No residence is possible at tho School ; hut there are hoarding- 
houses and college residency near, to which students are recam- 
mended. Several scholarships are attached to the School ; and 
very shortly one of £50 ror five years will be granted to a 
lady willing to prepare for the practice of medicine among 
the women \>f India. The award of this scholarship rests 
with the Medical Womon for India Sub-Committee of the 
National. Indian Association. In the list of officers and 
lecturers are to bfc found medical men ‘of distinguished position ; 
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and some ladies also take subjects. Mrs. Garrett Anderson, M.D., 
is Hon. Dean of the School; Mrs. Thorne is Hon. Secretary. 
At the late prize distribution, presided over by the Dean of 
Westminster, Mrs. Garrett Anderson stated that during the last 
year 38 students had received instruction at the school and the 
Royal Free Hospital. It was gratifying to hear on that occasion 
from the Treasurer, the lit. Hon. James Stansfold, M.P., that 
the Governors of the Royal Free Hospital had generously re- 
mitted the annual payment of £300 hithorto made by the School 
for the privilege of tending students to study in its wards. 
The remission will prove of groat help to the funds of the 
School, which, however, are still in need of *some assistance, 
as the foes do not at present cover all expenses. 

Before concluding* this short account of an important 
movement, we will mention the effect of the enabling Bill, 
already referred to, which permitted the nineteen Examining 
bodies to open their Examinations to women if they chose to 
do so. In tho autumn of the yoar in which the Bill passed : — 
1870 — Miss Edith Pechey made application to two Examining 
bodies in Ireland, which both granted her request. Ono of 
them, the Queen’s University, proved, however, not available 
at that time, owing to certain requirements of attendance at ono 
of the Queen’s Colleges, which thoso Colleges refused. But tho 
Irish College of Physicians made no conditions, and in 1878 the 
following ladies wero admitted and passed: Dr. E. Walker 
Dunbar, Dr. Frances IToggaii (M.D. Zurich), Dr. Sophia Jex 
Blake (M.D. Berne), Dr. Louisa Atkins (M.D. Zurich), and Dr. 
Edith Pechey (M.D. Berr4). By this Examination all these 
ladies’ names were placed on the Medical Register. Since that 
date tho important event has occurred that tho University of 
London, notwithstanding a strong effort made by some medical 
men to impede the ma&eiy^wsik# its new Charter admitted 
women to all its degroes. It is well hnown to our readers that 
Mrs. Scharliob passed tho London M.B> degree with Honours, 
obtaining a Gold Medal in Midwifery ; and othor students of 
the School .of Medicine have also passed with the greatest 
credit. There are now' three Examining bodies, one in 
England and two in Ireland, through which women can prove 
Jheir claim to be placed on the! Medical Register. There are 
already on the Medical EcgisterVhirty- eight women, and more 
come forward for the profession every year. 

We must not omit notice of an institution which has by its 
usefulness greatly helped forward the general moyement — the 
New Hospital for Women at 222 Marylebono Road, founded 
on smaller ^premises in 1872, while the Edinburgh case was 
going on. It isVutirtHy officered by women, and it has proved* 
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of very great value to sufferers of their own sex, by its 
twenty-six beds and its Dispensary. 

The opening of the medical profession to women does not 
yet meet with universal approval ; but those ladies who have 
availed themselvos of the hardly-acquired privilege have done 
much, by the able and satisfactory way in which they have made 
use of it, to lesfeen the objections of opponents. No one expects 
or wishes that a large number should devote themselves to this 
profession. It has, however, been proved that such aid is very 
highly appreciated by women and for children ; and it is on all 
accounts desirable that no arbitrary restrictions should exist in 
regard to evidently useful work, and that those women, who wish 
to gain for tfflem selves this honourable, remunerative position, 
should be froe to employ their capacities in such a direction. 
The movement, as readers of this Journal know, is already 
proving an influence for good in India. We need not here refer 
to the remarkable steps of progress which have followed the 
suggestions made two years ago by Dr. Frances Hoggan in the 
Contemporary Review. Practice in that country for medical 
women has become a « matter of practical consideration in 
England, and also in tho United States, where, in fact, the 
original, start in respect to the whole question was courageously 
made. Indian ladies also have been stimulated to prepare 
themselves by a thorough training for the service of their 
countrywomen, and tho Government of India lias shown cordial 
sympathy with all these efforts. We trust that the London 
School of Medicine will rise, by the exortions of its Council and 
the unremitting study and the distinctions of its students, to the 
importance which its objects desofVe. 


MAHARAJA OF YIJ^Ai^PAI^M’S GIRLS’ SCHOOLS. 



The Sub-Committee of the Madras Branch of tho National 
Indian Association, for tho management of the Girl8 , Schools of 
His Highne*s§ the Maharaja of Vi jay an agar am, have much 
pleasure in laying before the public the following report upon 
the working of these Schools during the year 1883. 

2. On the first January, |l 883, there were 535 girls on ffiie 
rolls of the five Schools ux*d^f the management of the Committee ; 
and the number had risen to 583 on the 31st December, showing 
an increase of 48 girls during the year und§* report. Of the 
girls, on the last day of the year, 335 were learning Tamil; and 
248, Telugu. The following shows the distribution of these 
girls among the different Schools : — 
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(!•) 

Town School 

Tamil. 

100 

Telugu. 

98 

Total. 

198 

(2.) 

Triplicane School... 

50 

64 

114 

(3.) 

Mailapur do. ... 

77 

24 

101 

(4.) 

Chintadripet do. ... 

62 

47 

109 

(5.) 

Egmur ‘ do. ... 

46 

15 

61 


Total ... 

335 

248 

583 


TOWN SCHOOL. 

3. This is the largosif and the most important of the Schools 
of the Maharaja. The attendance slightly declined during the - 
year. The School opened with 209 girls in th$ beginning of 
January, and closed in December with 198; showing a falling- 
off of 11. The average number on the rolls during the year 
was 199, and the average attendance 153, or 77 per cent. 

TRIPLICANE SCHOOL. 

4. The rolls of this School numbered 112 at the beginning 
and 114 at the end of the year, showing a slight increase." The 
average number on the rolls was 113, and the average attendance 
86, or 76 per cent. 

MAILAPTJR SCHOOL. 

5. This School contained 86 girls at the beginning and 101 
at the end of the year, showing an increase of 15 girls. The 
average number on the rolls during the year was 91, and the 
average attendance 73, or 80 per cent. 

CIIINT ADR] PET SCHOOL. 

6. This School showed increase of 31 girls during the 
year, as there were 78 at the beginning and 109 at the end. 
The average number on the rolls was 92, and the average 
attendance 74, or 80 per cent. 

egmuiTW£T&* 

7. This is the smallest of the Mahal s^a’s Schools. There 
were 50 girls at the beginning of the year and 61 at the end, 
showing an increase of 1 1 girls. The average number on the 
rolls was 49, and the average attendance 39, or 89 per «ent. 

8. The Schools were inspected by Mrs. Braider, Inspectress 
of Girls’ Schools, and her Deputy, in December. 21 girls were 
e±&mined altogether from the different Schools for the Upper 
Primary and 40 for the Lower Prin^ry. Mrs. Brander’s report 
has not yet been received. 

9. “ Three giiis appeared for the Special Upper Primary 
Examination held in December, two from the Town School and 
one from the Jdailapur School. The Committee regret to learn 
that all of them faSed. 
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10. In their report for 1882 the Committee intimated their 
intention of placing the schools under the superintendence of a 
qualified European lady, and of applying to Government for a 
grant, with the object of meeting the necessary increase in the 
expenditure. The Committee are now happy, to be able to 
report that they have succeeded in securing both these objects. 
They have engaged the sorvices of Miss Emily Eddes, a European 
lady with very high testimonials, as Superintendent of the schools. 
This lady was educated at the Homo and Colonial Schools 
and Queers College, Harley Street,' London. Her experience 
in teaching, and in the organization of schools, has been con- 
siderable. The Committee have also succeeded in securing a 
grant in aid of the salaries of the Superintendent and many of 
the teachers employed in the schools. 

11. The Committoe are gradually replacing inefficient and 

untrained teachers by certificated and trained school-mistresses ; 
but the dearth of suitable school-mistresses, as well as the 
consideration which must be shown to old enlployos, render it 
necessary to proceed slqwly in this direction. They have as yet 
been able to place one of the schools only in charge of a school- 
mistress ; viz., the Town School, which is the most important of 
the schools under their management." Miss Shanmagam, who 
was trained, in the Government Female Normal School, and 
who holds a First-class School-mistress^ Certificate, has been 
appointed head-mistress. The services of two more school- 
mistresses have also been secured in the Town School. The 
Chintadripet School lias been placed in charge of a new head- 
master, and changes have beon^ade in the teaching staff of the 
other schools. ' 

12. As soon as Miss Eddes entered upon her duties, she 
directed her attention to the needlework and drawing taught in 
the schools. She found,£j? 9 &*vyany*of the needlework mistresses 
and tho drawing-mas^r were not efficient. The services of three 
needlework mistresses were dispensed with, and others engaged 
in their stead. The drawing-master was also dismissed, and his 
duties undertaken by Miss Eddes herself. 

13. ' The ' work of the year under report was somewhat 
interrupted by the many changes above referred to. A transition 
geriod is necessarily trying, but the Committee believe tthat 
much has been done to pave the way for better work in the 
current year. 

14. One of the first objects of the Superintendent has been to 
improve the sanitary condition of the school-mouses, and to en- 
courage the pupils to be uniformly netft and clean in appearance, 
and to attend school regularly. The numbers of the infant classes 
are very large, and it is in this’ department t^at the help of trained 
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women-teachers . is especially needed to carry out modern work, 
and employ the time of the little children more profitably than 
can be done by masters. It is proposed at once to obtain a 
supply of Kindergarten materials, such as paper-mats, card- 
board work, cubes and pictures, for the infant classes. * Some 
Kindergarten games have been taught in the Triplicane School, 
as that is the only school which is provided with a house where 
there is sufficient space ; but the want of teachers to keep up 
regular practice has prevented much being done. A game of 
ball in tho afternoon hr« appeared to givo the children much 
pleasure. Drilling was attempted in three schools ; hut as in t 
each case objections were raised by parents of pupils, it was 
thought well to postpono this subject. 

15. Drawing on Kindergarten principles has been taught 
in all the five schools ; and it has proved successful, not only in 
bringing out any talent possessed by the pupils, but in culti- 
vating habits of neatness and order. 

16. Great attention has boon paid to the needlework; and, 
although the appointment of new teachers for this branch is 
comparatively recent, there is promise* of great improvement — 
where 'indeed it was much needed. Wash-hand basins and 
towels have been supplied in all the schools, and the work is 
already kept much cleaner. A fair supply of both native and 
European garments has been made during the past four or five 
months. 

17. During the year tho Committee introduced a regular 
scale of school fpes at the following rates, and limited the 
number of free scholars to five, per cent. : — 

Town,^ Triplicane and Chintadripet and 
, Mailapur Schools. Egrriur Schools. 

AS. ’ Ag. 


Infant Class 
Preparatory Class 
First # “ 

Second “ 

Third “ 





1 

n 

2 

3 

4 


They hope ere long to he able to enhance the feedrates* so as tc 
render the schools more self-supporting without checking the 
attendance of girls of poor families] 

18. A beginning has been madj. in continuing at home the 
education of girls who have left &h%ol, and with this object 
Miss Eddes has kindly undertaken the supervision of the Home 
Teaching operations of the National Indian Association. 

19. In December last, H. H. the Maharaja visited the Town, 
Triplicane arid Mailapur Schools, and expressed himself very 
much pleased with^ihe vork being done in these schools. 
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20. From the Abstract of Receipts and Disbursements 
appended, it will be seen that the receipts during the year 
amounted to Rs. 13,051-14-8, and the disbursements to 
Rs. 11,835-14-0, leaving a balance of Rs. 1,216-0-8. Of the 
receipts, the sum of Rs. 8,890-0-0 was contributed by the 
Maharaja, and Rs. 2,658-1-8 received from Government as 
grant in aid. The school-foe collections amounted to Rs. 891-10-6, 
against Rs. 686-6-5 in the previous year. 

21. In conclusion, the Committee have to thank Government 
for the liberal grant sanctioned for tt>e schools. The Committee 
are also under great obligation to Mies Manning, the Hon. Sec. 
to the National Indian Association, for tho kind interest always 
evinced by that lady in |these schools, and for sending through 
Miss Eddes, the Superintendent, two boxes of toys and pieces of 
work. 

(By order) P. Vijayarangam Mudaliyar, 
Honorary Secretary . 

Madras, 25 th January, 1884. 


INDIAN INTELLIGENCE. 

A large meeting was hold at Poonah on July 19th, presided 
over by Sir William Wedderburn, Bart., at which it was resolved 
to establish there a High School for Girls. Mr. Chatfield, the 
Director of Phblic Instruction, was prosent, and all classes 
and castes of the native community were represented at 
the meeting. Colonel Roevesf' Political Agent at Kolhapore, 
expressed his sympathy by an encouraging letter. The pro- 
ceedings were- opened by the announcement that Lady Ripon 
had sent Rs. 1,000 towards the object of the meeting. A message 
was then read from tb*’^m?It& J belonging to the Arya Mahila 
Samaj, or Indian Lines’ Association, urging the necessity of 
increasing the existing means of educating native girls. The 
following donations and scholarships were at once promised : — 
His Hjghn'e^s the Regent of Kolhapore, Rs.l 0,000; Mr. Desviji 
Hariprasad Santukrans, J.P., Rs.6,000 ; Lady Mayi Saheb 
Daphali, of Jat, two annual scholaikhips of Rs.240 each; Mr. 
Ganpatrao Mankar, a scholarship of Rs.60 annually; Sa^rdar 
Bapu Saheb Nimbalkar, aAcholarship of Rs.10 monthly. It is 
very satisfactory that the native ladies of Poonah have such 
efficient help in regard to the object they have long wished* to 
secure. * 

* A Khojah gentleman of Bombay, Mr. Jairazibhoy Peerbhoy, 
has offered to found a school* for the girls oL his own community. 
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With this object, he has handed over to the Director of Public 
Instruction the sum of Es. 15,000, on condition that a girls 1 
school, to be called the Jairazbhoy Poerbhoy Girls* School, 
should be permanently endowed out of the interest, and 
efficiently maintained by the Department of Public Instruction 
in the chief Khojah quarter of the city. We are glad to find 
that a subsidiary condition is that the instruction is to be given 
by female teachors. Mr. Chatfleld, the Director, has conveyed to 
this gentleman the thanks of Government for his public spirit 
and patriotic munificence. Jhe school was to be opened without 
delay. 

It is proposed to establish a Veterinary College at Bombay, 
upon land given by Mr. Dinshaw Manockji Potit for the purpose. 
The cost, which is estimated at Es. 210,000, will be borno pro- 
portionately by Government and local bodies. 

Babu Nakur Ch under Biswas has published part 2 of a series 
of biographies of distinguished women, European and Indian. 
The book is said to be written in “ easy and good Bengali.” 
It will prove useful as a prizo in girls’ schools, and for home 
reading among Bengali ladies. 

The Dewan of Mysore is making arrangements for the 
opening of a School of Arts at Bangalore ; and it is expected 
that Mr. T. Eangasawmy Piliay, an artist of nearly eighteen 
years’ standing, will be appointed Superintendent. 

We deeply regret to have to record the death, after a linger- 
ingillness, on July 24th, at Calcutta, of the Hon. Kristo Das Pal 
Eai Bahadur, C.E., editor of the Hindu Patriot . He was a man 
of rare ability, a powerful writer and speaker, remarkable for 
his knowledge and his industry, ^mple and generous of dispo- 
sition. He used his extensive influence in a disinterested 
manner, and will be greatly missed in and beyond his com- 
munity. 


PERSONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


Khan Bahadur Bomanji Sorabji, C.E., has passed tho 
Examination for the Ph. D. degree in the Eoyal Bavarian 
University of Wurzburg. The three subjects chosen by Mr. 
Bomahji Sorabji were, Inorganic atnd Organic Chemistry, 
Experimental and Mathematical Phy^ps^ and Mathematics. 

At the close of the summer session of the Eoyal Agricultural 
College, Cirencester, Mr. Syod Mohammed Hossain (Lucknow) 
stood first in order of merit, among the students who gained the 
Diploma of the Cjpllege ; and he also obtained the Holland Gold 
Medal. 
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* Mr, Kaikhosro Bahadurji lias passed the Intermediate 
KjOTttiufttion in Medicine of the University of London in the 
First Division/ In tho Honours Examination he took Third 
Oai3$ Honours with tho second place in Physiology, and First 
Class Honours with the fourth place in Materia Medica. He 
L&S 4lso obtained in the Terminal Examinations of University 
Qoljtage, the Second Silver Medal (equal with another student) 
in Anatomy, the First Silvor Medal in Matoria Medica and 
Therapeutics, and a Second' and First Class Certificate in Physi- 
ology and Chemical Physiology respectively. 

Mr. Aurung Shah (Assam) stood second in the late Com- 
petitive Examimation in Zoology and Comparative Anatomy of 
the University of Glasgow ; and lie obtained a First Class 
Certificate of Honour. 

Mr. Cawas Lalcaca and Mr. Jamsetji Framji Kolap ore walla 
have passed the L.K.C.P. of London, Examination. 

Tho Benchers of the Middle Temple, in the Inst Scholar- 
ship Examination, awarded a prize in Common Law to Mr. 
Jitendra N. Palit. 

In the Competitive Examination, held last month, for the 
Indian Medical Service, Mr. U. N. Mukerji stood fourth among 
the five successful candidates, with 2,411 marks. 

I 11 the recent Examination of tho Selocted Indian Medical 
Service Candidates for commissions as surgeons in the Service, 
Mr. H. E. Banatvala stood third among the five candidates, with 
4,606 marks. 

In tho Technological Examination, held by tho City and 
Guilds of London at the end of May, Mr. Ardeshier Burjorji 
Master passed with honour in EJ -Dtric Engineering. 

Pundita Kama Bai has been appointed Teacher of Sanscrit 
and Oriental Languages in the Ladies’ College, Cheltenham. 

The Gilchrist Scholar for this year is Baku Manick Lall 
Dutt, a student of the Prro?S6fiS3? Colloge, Calcutta. 


We have the satisfaction to announce that Mary Lady 
Hobart and Mrs. Carmichael have become members of the 
Committee the National Indian Association, and that 
Lady Hobhouse has become a Life Member of the Association 
by a subscription of ten guineas. 

JErrata . — Wo regret thaf£fche two following misprints occurred . 
ih the article by Sir Alexander J. Arbuthnot, on the Education 
Commission Keport, in the August number of this Journal . On 
page 337, line 17, the word “and” was erroneously inserted 
between “higher” and “secondary.” ’ On page 340, line 2, for 
“ twin-born,” read “twice-born.” 
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LIFE OF THE HONOURABLE MOUNTSTUART . 

ELJ 'HI N STONE.* 

• 

There are few departments of literature more interesting than 
biography; none, perhaps, in which success is more rare. Sir 
T. E. Colebrooke’s Life of Mount stuart Klphinstone will be 
a most welcome addition to every Anglo-Indian library. 
Most readers are familiar with the sketch of Elphinstone’s 
career given by Sir J. W. Kaye in his Lives of Indian Officers . 
An excellent memoir of his life and services, from the pen of 
Sir.T. E. Colebrooke himself, \hich appeared in the Journal of 
the Royal Asiatic Society of 1801, is, perhaps, not quite so 
generally known. The present work is founded on this 
memoir, large portions of vdii^ft^vieprodiieed verbatim; but 
it derives its main charm from the copious extracts which it 
contains from Mountstuart El phinstone’s Journals and private 
correspondence with Mr. E. S track ey and Mr. W. Erskine, to 
which Sir T. E. Colebrooke had not access whenAre wrote the 
memoir. The journals, with the exception of some volumes 
containing an account of his travels on his homeward journey, 
wefe not intended for the perustft of friends, and not only 
record the every-day occurrences* o£» his private life, with 
remarks on the books he was reading and the places which 
he was visiting, but contain frequent references to his feelings, 

* Life of the Honourable Mountstuart Klphinstone, By Sir T, E. 
Colebrooke/ Bar ft, M.P, In two vols., with portraits and map. London : 
John Murray. 1884. f 
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Ifesolutions as to liis conduct. The absence of 
sions to his official duties is a somewhat 
ire in them, but it appears that he laid down 
into such matters. 

‘^career of a man who played so great a part in 
ion of our Indjan Empire could scarcely have 
r intelligible to the English reader without an occa- 
sional bird’s-eye view of the state of Indian politics. This 
portion of the work is very skilfully done. The historical 
digressions are clear and concise. The career of the statesman 
is not lost in? the history of the period. Sir T. E. Colebrooke 
has devoted a lifetime to the study of Indian questions, and 
writes with a fulness of knowledge, which is sometimes want- 
ing in writers who take up such subjects. Thus, to quote a 
case in point, we are told in the Encyclopaedia Brilannica , in 
an otherwise well-written article, that “ so high was Elphin- 
stone’s reputation for administrative ability that when the 
/h:7^r>i<r?^-governorship of Bombay fell vacant, in 1819, the 
Court of J )i rectors appointed him to the position in preference 
to i wo candidates of distinguished merit, who were both his 
seniors.” 

Elpliinstone’s lot was cast in Tndia at a period when 
soldiers were statesmen and statesmen were soldiers. In his 
boyhood be “ dreamt of winning battles that would throw into 
the shade the great struggles of the age,” land is described as 
full of fun, and always at thqrhead of the little boys in the 
neighbourhood in their adventurous expeditions. Mr. John 
Kus&ell, one of his early friends, gives the following amusing 
account of him at this period : — 


“ Mr. Elphinstqpo’s father, Lord Elphinstone, then an officer 
in the army, was, at the time I first knew his son, the Governor 
of Edinburgh Castle, whore he resided with his family in the 
Governor’s house. This must have been about, or some time 
after, the breaking out of the French Revolution; at least it 
must have been some time-after our first engagements with the 
French at sea ; for there wire then confined in the castle a great 
number of French prisoners, some of whom made a little support 
to themselves by manufacturing snuff-boxes and little toys of 
wood. From being intimate with Mountstuart, I was frequently 
with him in the castle, and our great amusement was to traffic 
with the prisoners for their wares, and perhaps practise our 
small French, which we werethen learning j It school, and talking 
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to them. t This led to their singing French son^ja 

we learnt from them ; and as they were zealous R^$tf}ic*tflrs, 

their songs were all to that tune. Nothing amused 

so much as going about the castle singing these songe^ wfcfe 

consisted, inter alia, of the * Marseillaiso,’ * Qa ira, ***fP®j| 

Aristocrates a la Lanterne,’ and other democratic songs t!h^|P 

vogue in France. 

“ The old officers looked askance at this outrage on their 
loyal feelings; and Moiftitstuart, if he had not been the 
Governor’s son, would probably have been checked in a way he 
would not have liked ; but I do not recollect anything more than 
possibly a privato reprimand having been inflicted. He was at 
all times a very lively, sprightly boy, with a light figure and 
curly golden locks, and very good-looking.” 

In spite of his military predilections, Elphinstone was 
delighted when he heard of his appointment to the Bengal 
Civil Service. This nomination he obtained in March, 1795, 
through the interest of bis uncle, WiUiani Elphinstone, who, 
after commanding a ship in the service of the East India Com- 
pany, had become one of its directors. He was then still under 
sixteen, and had received a very imperfect education, partly 
under a private tutor, until his twelfth year, and afterwards 
at the Edinburgh High School and J)r. Thompson's school at 
Kensington. His uncle desired him to leave off Greek, and 
to apply himself to writing and ciphering during the six weeks 
which would intervene before ^the fleet sailed. He gives his 
mother the following list of the books he was taking on 
board : — 

“My most considerable the Novelist's Magazine , 

twenty-five large volumes, containing two or three* novels each, 
and the British Classics, same, size, five volumes, containing such 
things as the Spectator , Guardian , Rambler ; and MunddVs Poets , 
containing every good British poot ; and the liicyclopeedia 
BritannicaP 

After a short stay at the “ noble blackguard town” of 
Portsmouth, he embarked on board the Berrington. The 
voyage to Calcutta, including detentions at Rio Janeiro and 
Madras, occupied more than eight months. He was met by 
his brother James, who had gone out in the Civil Service two 
years before, and was at once appointed assistant to Mr. 
Strachey, who •heldthe office of Registrar under Mr. Davis 
at Benares, where h|f brother was also stationed. This mode 
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of training young men for the public service was, of course, 
a perilous one,' but it was not without some advantages. 
u Those,” says the biographer, “ who are placed early in situa- 
tions of responsibility, and rise superior to the temptations by 
which they are bese^ acquire a force of character which no 
scheme of training can create. The circumstances in which 
Mr. Elphinstone was placed were favourable to this early 
development, and I attribute to this^ome of the precocity he 
was soon to display.” 

One of the temptations which beset young civilians at this 
period was the facility with which they could borrow money. 
Elphinstone, as was usual in those days, began his career by 
running into debt, and remained in debt for many years. He 
also at this period entered on that course of systematic read- 
ing which was so marked a feature in his life, and commenced 
the practice of keeping a journal. The Benares journals 
perished in the destruction of the Residency at Poona in 
1817, and very little is, therefore, known of Iris life at this 
period. From a letter to his uncle, Lord Keith, it appears 
that he had to wait on the Governor-General, Sir John Shore, 
who arrived suddenly at Benares, on his way to Lucknow, in 
consequence of the threatening state of affairs in the North- 
West, where an invasion hy Zemaun Shah, the Affghan ruler, 
was expected. His work on this occasion merely consisted in 
copying some letters to the Evident of Lucknow. Elphin- 
stone was at Benares when Mi(‘ Cherry, the Resident, and the 
British officers with him, were massacred by Vizier Ali. and his 
armed followers during the course of an official visit; but 
neither he nor his IriendMHEuttbtoli, who was staying with him 
at the time, knew> anything of the murders around them 
“ until,” in the words of Mr. Houston, “ all the other Euro- 
peans had been destroyed or had lied, when we mounted our 
horses* puiw.ed by a body of the enemy, whose pursuit was 
eluded by riding through a high sug&r-cane plantation, when 
they lost sight of us.” * 

In 1801 he proceeded to Calcutta, and entered the new 
cpitege founded by Bbru Wellesley. While there he was 
offered a diplomatic appointment of Rs.800 a month at Poona, 
and set out, ac&ompanied by his friend Strachey and a young 
officer named "Hamilton, who was going to Hyderabad. 
Colonel Kirkpatrick was to have marched with them, but for 
some reason or f other did not do c so. /They had, however. 
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apparently, the benefit of his camp equipage and escort ; for 
after they had reached Midnapore by dawk, their retinue is 
described as consisting of eight elephants, eleven camels, four 
horses, ten bullocks of their own, besides tattoos (ponies) and 
bullocks belonging to the servants, twenty sepoys, and 150 to 
200 servants and coolies. Their rout# lay through what was 
then foreign territory — Juggernauth, the Chilka Lake, Gan- 
jam, and other portions yf the Northern Circars. Near Ganjam 
the refractory Zemindars were plundering the open country, 
and burning the villages on all sides. “A Mahratta con- 
dottier, with thirty or forty men,” was hired fdr their protec- 
tion. Upon entering the Madras territory they left their 
tents and servants, and dawked down to Madras, where they 
whiled away some time, and were hospitably entertained by 
the Governor. We next find Elphinstone spending a month 
at Bangalore, and making excursions in the neighbourhood ; 
then at Seringapatam, where he and ^trachey were entertained 
by Colonel Wellesley; and, finally, at Hyderabad, where they , 
remained three months. In this leisurely and circuitous 
fashion they eventually arrived at their destination, Poona. 
In these days, when the Accountant-General, armed with a 
Travelling Allowance Code, insists on officers joining their 
stations by the most direct route and with the utmost expe- 
dition, one can scarcely read the account of Elphinstone’s 
march without a sigh for the pleasant customs of days gone 
by. The following passage V as written on the banks of the 
Chilka lake : — 

“We rode along a very narrow isthmus between the Chilka 
and the aea. We drove a hereof- antelopes before us for a mile 
or two. After we had galloped on the beach for three-quarters 
of an hour, we rode on the sands. We got to the Company’s 
godown at Mito Alam at about eight. Breakfasted at nine. I 
walked to the sea and along the shore. When I came 
back I was bilious and ill; at eleven I fourfd myself still 
unwell, so I lay down and slept till half-past twelve. I read 
eojne of the ninth book of Virgi — the battle on the Trojan 
wall — and I then sat with Hamilton for some time, and talked 
about the life of a subaltern. Then* I walked with him and 
Strachey to the seaside. They left me then, and went to bathe 
in the lake. I walked for a long time and looked at the sea. I 
thought of the descriptions and figures taken from it in Homer 
and virgil. t waa sorry when I thought how little I read such 
authors. My debt^ ancUmy duty compel me to learn Persian 
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and Hindi, I then thought how little I was exerting myself to 
acquire them, how little I thought at all now. I thought on the 
consequences of my never reflecting, my high opinion of myself, 
which is sure to increase in proportion to my idleness and 
thoughtlessness. I remembered the many fruitless resolutions 
which I had made to subdue this arrogance. I saw the effects 
of it in my own behaviour. I despise what I do not say myself ; 
oppose plans which are or ought to be indifferent to me. I am 
fastidious and arrogant; I am not always this, but often. I 
‘returned towards the tents. The lake and the opposite shore, 
fringed with trees, and the hills, were beautiful. The people 
were trying to surround and kill deer. The bearers did kill one 
with sticks this morning. Deer, antelopes, jackals, and tame 
buffaloes are the only animals to v e seen on the sands. After I 
reached the tents it rained for a few minutes. Dressed, read 
Hero ami Leander , walked on the shore, dined, and went to bed 
at ten.” 

In the following passage Elphinstone reviews his course of 
reading during the year : — 

“ October 6th . — They tell me ’tis my birthday. I am now 
twenty-two. How pleasantly has the time passed since my last 
birthday ! From the beginning of October to March I lived a 
studious sort of life, but not the studious sort of life that I lived 
for the year before at Benaros, in solitude and depression. 
During the last four months of 1800 I lived in the house with 
Adam, and spont most of my evfuings with Strachey, and I 
sometimes broke the monotony of my life by going into company. 
Since March I have been on a very agreeablo journey; the 
variety of beautiful scenes, and the changes from one agreeable 
society to another, left no tiiff^^ecJium. The interval Detween 
my' leaving Bangalore* and arriving here was the least pleasant 
part of the year; but among all my ills there were some circum- 
stances which mado the recollection even of that period pleasant. 
Since I arrived* here I have been enjoying the return of health, 
and the ease and tranquillity of my situation. 

“ With respect to my mind, I have certainly improved in 
some things since this time lflj;3t year, in others I have fallen off ; 
on the whole, I think I t pn/ a gainer. I have read since last 
October a good deal of the history relating to the East, a good 
deal of Timur’s Institutes , most part of the Proceedings of the 
‘ Secret Committee ,* Orme’s Hindustan (a second time), and 
Strachey’s Narrative History of Persia , Sale’s Preliminary Dis- 
course to the Koran , Jones’s Commentarii , Bevi/ky on Hafiz, some 
of Gilchrist’s Grammar. I translated wit£ Strachey a con- 
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siderable part of an Arabic grammar, and read Saadi’s Quintan, 
to the thirty-eighth page, in Harrington’s edition {in., about 
three-quarters of Book I.), and a great deal more of his Bostan. 
Of Hafiz I read 143 odes in succession, and about as many 
more here and there ; many of them I read many times. I 
read some of the Masnavi of Gclaludin ; rft)t much of books not 
connected with India. I read a good deal of the 1 Port Royal 9 
Greek Grammar , an Odyssey or two, a few chapters of Herodotus, 
as much of Hesiod as is 1^1 the Etona Select a ; the 1st, 7 th and 
8th Idylls of Theocritus, and his Epithalamium of Helen ; all of 
Sappho, Theognis, Callistratus, Bion, Moschus and Musmus, as 
are in that collection (they are most of them scraps) ; the 
Georgies , all Phmdrus, all Horace once over, and many parts 
repeatedly, and a good deal of Petronius. I looked into the 
Italian Grammar; read the preface and seventy or eighty pages 
of Tasso, one book of Machiavelli’s History , a novel and play 
of his. I read all Bacon’s essays, Hume’s Dialogue on Natural . 
Religion , Berkeley’s essay on The Principles of Human Knowledge , 
Middleton’s Free Enquiry , his letter from Home, several disser- 
tations of his in Latin and English, some (one vol. and a half) 
of his Cicero , a good deal of Condorcet on The Human Under- 
standing; Tracts by Warburton and a Warburtonian, Warburton 
on the Sixth Book, from Various Virgil; some essays of Heyne 
at the end of the 6th vol., Benina’s Revolutions of Literature , 
Johnson’s Lives (I had read them before), Boswell’s Life of 
Johnson , Yoltaire’s Louis XI V in English, Aitkin’s Essay on the 
Use of Natural History. In poetry, Paradise Lost and Regained , 
all Waller again and again, most of Cowley, Butler an,d Denham, 
Pope and Dryden often, the Baviad and Mccviad , Darwin’s Botanic 
Garden , Caractacus, many of Milton’s Latin poems/ a great deal 
of Fontaide, The Robbers and* t^re of, her plays of Schiller, some 
Idylls of Gesner, all Boileau’s Satires, and a great number of 
his Epistles , and Mithridates. I forgot to mention a great deal of 
Horace Walpole, Jefferson on Virginia , Itainsay’s Revolution of 
South Carolina , the preface to Bellendenus , Japhor’s Farriery, The 
* . . an abstract of St. Pierre’s Etudes de la Ndture, a life of 

Major Geshpill, the Nation, and novels innumerable.” 

There is an amusing account !bf Major Kirkpatrick, the 
Resident of Hyderabad, “ a semi-Inaia^iised Englishman, who 
had married the daughter of the Nizam’s Persian Prime 
Minister, and led a kalf-Orieiital life/’ He was popularly 
known under the nickname of Hushmut Jung, lit. “ pomp of 
war.” * 


* # Illegible. 
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“ * Major Kirkpatrick is a good-looking man ; seems about 
thirty, is really about thirty-five. He wears moustachios ; his 
hair is cropped very short, and his fingers are dyed with henna. 
In other respects he is like an Englishman. He is very com- 
municative and very desirous to please ; but he tells long stories 
about himself, and practises all the affectations of which the 
face and eyes are capable. He offered me a horse, which I 
declined. He said the horse should attend me, and that I might 
do as I pleased.’ The Resident’s coifversation appears to have 
been as eccentric as his manners. He tells a strange story how 
his hookah-bijrdar, after cheating and robbing him, proceeded 
to England and set up as the Prince of Sylhet, took in every- 
body, was waited upon by Pitt, dined with the Duke of York, 
and was presented to the King. On the following day at dinner 
Major Kirkpatrick talked rather wildly about the secrets of the 
Government being known in the Court before they were com- 
municated officially to the Resident during the recent negotia- 
tions for a subsidiary treaty, and he concluded with talking 
‘with much pomp about the sources of springs, and with 
execrable taste about Homer/ ” 

Elphinstone’s journal after he reaches Poona is full of 
self-reproaches. The following passage shows the origin of 
the abstemiousness, which he thenceforward practised through 
life, at *a period when the habits of society rendered it less 
easy than in our times to keep such resolutions : 

“ March 5 . — Had a pleasant conversation at breakfast. After- 
wards I had some hot and violent disputes with Waring and 
Eussell. I y^as unreasonable and arrogant and supercilious. 
By -the -bye, my superciliousness, when I show it, must be 
shockingly offensive. I express' i3 a few words my* contempt 
for my antagonist’s opinion, and then turn from him with 
disdain. How shocking to degrade oneself so ! I have behaved 
thus twice since I came to Poona, besides to-day. I have drank 
very little vdne since I came to Poona, except in water. 1 am 
now accustoming myself to drink my water plain. I shall now 
drink little or no wine. My principal reason for abstaining is 
that 1 may preserve my tamper. Excess always makes ome 
irritable. I must pay gxefit attention to preserving my good 
humour ; a contrary disposition in me generally proceeds from 
an opinion that I am slighted. What can be more contemptible 

The topics of conversation recorded in the journal are not, 
observes the biographer, “ of the kind to jfpd to much heat.” 
This is one of them : — 
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“ Talked with Colonel Close about Burke he is in love with 
him. He read some passages from the Reflections; the asser- 
tions seem to me as false as the language was beautiful. 
Colonel C. admires both ; we disputed. I went away.” 

The young Assistant was presented to the Peshwa, Bajee 
Eao, on the 11th February, 1802. Ip the following month 
the journal closes abruptly, and opens again as abruptly in 
the middle of the battl$ of Argaum, at the close of 1803. A 
few letters furnish the only materials for his private history 
during this interval. It was a stirring period. A battle was * 
fought almost at the gates of the Residency in "October, 1802 , 
when the Peshwa’s government was overthrown by Jeswunt Eao 
Holkar, and the armies of Sindia and the Peshwa were chased 
from Poona. The British troops advanced under General 
Wellesley, and Bajee Eao having been reinstated on the 13th 
May, 1803, Elpliinstone remained at the Residency until he 
was summoned to the camp, to take ^lalcolm’s place as Secre- 
tary to General Wellesley. The General, who wrote his own 
letters, employed his Secretary in superintending an Intelli- 
gence Department, and in translating and interpreting when 
necessary. During these eventful months Elpliinstone had 
an opportunity of seeing war on a great scale. He was by 
his chief’s side throughout the battle of Assaye. He joined a 
charge of cavalry at the battle of Argaum, and was with the 
storming party at the sie^e of Gawilghar. He gives the 
following account of his duties to his friend Strachey : — 

“ My duties are : intelligence, which takes me an hour a day 
at most ; Persian interpreter, two hours a week ; Mahratta 
interpreter, four hours a wSela* and interpreter of all tongues, 
which takes me an hour a week, and is my most troublesome 
appointment. I do not mean that I am impudent j but knowing 
that I must interpret, whether well or ill, and not having much 
anxiety about my reputation as a Hindustanee, I interpret quite 
coolly, and have the use of all my senses and afL my. language. 
But my stock of Hindi is really too small. I cannot readily 
understand all that is said to me, jhuch less say all that I ought 
to express ; I mean in talking to fyiahrattas, which is my com- 
mon employment. I even find a difficulty with Deckanee Mussel- 
mans. Their words, their songs and their phrases are so different 
from the Hindustanee of Gilchrist, that he is of no use to me. 
It was quite a pleasure to have to interpret once for a man from 
Delhi, althoif^h ha spoke horrid nonsense. Of the Intelligence 
Department, a number of your observations will be answered by 
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this one — that I have not the control of the Intelligence Depart- 
ment, but only the charge of ten parts out of thirty-four. I 
think well of your remarks : of some because they had, and of 
others because they had not, occurred to me before. I thought 
of sending fakeers, but found the plan so well known that 
officers used to send fakeers to head-quarters on suspicion. The 
advantage of sepoys is that you can depend on them, and that 
you may pick a man whose character you may know. I should 
not have this advantage even if I couM get sepoys, or if ours 
.understood Mahrattas. The horseman plan would bo good ; but 
it would make us liable to much imposition, and would be diffi- 
cult to accomplish with such wretched instruments as our 
hircarras, perhaps not quite fair. I think, if anyono in this line 
were to apply, he might improve the intelligence ; but I had 
some people given me, and a way shown me, and so fell into 
the habit of jogtrottery, the great foe of improvement. This 
was the more natural, as the present plan answered very well 
for getting notice of the place where the enemy were. To have 
carried anything further, ds their councils or debates, plans, &c., 
it would require Major Malcolm and 100 Bralynin caurpauris 
and 10,000 rupees a day for bribes. ,, 

General Wellesley treated Elphinstone with great kindness. 

“ When the enemy’s guns opened fire at Assay e he allowed 
his secretary, who was riding near him, to put questions sug- 
gested by mere curiosity. ‘ Do you call this a hot fire ?’ ‘ Well, 

they are making a great noise,’ was the reply, ‘ but I do not see 
any one hit!”’ * ^ 

In a letter to Strachey from the camp at Assaye he gives 
a vivid description of the horrors of the battle-field : 

u There was a Roman Emperor who said he liked the smell 
of a dead enemy. If he did he was singular in his taste. We 
are horribly perfumed with such a smell as he liked, but I would 
rather smell c. living enemy. I went yesterday evening to the 
field of battle.*- It was a dark, cloudy evening. I rode by 
myself, and saw plurima mortis imago. Some of the dead are 
withered, their features still rlmainiag, but their faces blackened 
to the colour of coal, other still swollen and blistered. The 
Persian I mentioned was ^perfect everywhere, and had his great 
quilted coat on ; but his face had fallen, or been eaten off, and 
hia naked skull stared out like the hermit’s of the wood of Joppa 
(jm’tfie Castle of Otranto). Kites and adjutants, larger than the 
Calcutta ones, were feeding on the bodies, and iiogs Were feasting 
in some plaoes, and in others howling all ove^ the plain. . £ saw 
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a black dog tearing, in a furious way, great pieces of flesh from 
a dead man, looking fiercely and not regarding me* I thought 
the group horrible and sublime/ * 

He recurs to the same subject a few days after: 

“ The field did, as you say, make a strong impression on me, 
and T thought of it after I went to bed, when it seemed more 
horrid than it had done before. There have been a number (five 
or six) of sudden <leath% of servants, &c., in camp since the 23rd, 
and the natives all say it was owing to their having gone to see^ 
the dead; that, being unaccustomed to such sights, they had 
i hybut kaia,* and died of it.” 

The following entry in his journal refers to the charge of 
cavalry at Argaum, where he was carried more than once into 
the midst of the enemy, who made no effort to cut at him : 


“The balls knocked up the dust under our horses* feet. .1 
had no narrow escapes this time, and I felt quite unconcerned, 
never winced, nor cared how near the' shot came about the worst 
time; and all Jhe time I was at pains to soe how the people 
looked, and every gentleman seemed at ease as much as if he 
were riding or hunting. ... In the charge the Dragoons 
used their swords for some time, and then drew their pistols. 


. . . 1 stopped to load my pistols. I saw nobody afterwards 

but people on foot, whom I did not think it proper to touch. 
Indoed, there is nothing very gallant in attacking routed and 
terrified horse, who have ntit presence of mind either to run or 
fight/* ^ J 


The following account of the storm of Gawilgliar occurs 
in the journal : — 


“ I went up to Colonel Kenny, said I heard he was to lead 
the storming party, and that if ho would allow me I would be 
of - his party. Ho bowed and agreed. Soon after Colonel 
Stevenson asked Colonel Kenny if he was ready. Qolonel Kenny 
said, ‘ Yes/ He was ordered to advance. We drew our swords, 
stuck pistols in our belts or handkerchiefs tied round our middle, 
and, passing in rear of the batteries, marched on to the breach. 
Ctolonel Kenny led the whole ; wife him went Winfield, Johnson 
(who had got an unfortunate Potarl ta go with him), and myself, 
and perhaps Lutwidge and an officer of the 94 th. Then followed 
the 94th Kegiment. Our advance was silent, deliberate, and 
even solemn. Everybody expected the place to be well defended. 
As we got «iear we saw a number of people running on the 
rampart, near thAbreach. Colonel Kenny said they were men- 
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ning the works. I asked him if they were not flying. He said, 
* No, no! they won’t fly yet awhile.’ We went and got dose 
to the works, to a wide hedge, where J ohnson had been during 
the night. I was amazed that they did not fire; our cannon 
fired over our heads. We got to the breach, where we halted, 
and let the forlorn hope, a sergeant’s party, run up ; then w.e 
followed, ran along, and dashed up the second broach and 
huzzaed. Perhaps the enemy fired a little from some huts by 
the second breach. I did not see thejn do so. I saw some of 
them bayonetted there. We kept to the right after entering the 
second breach, and soon after the troops poured in, so that there 
was no distinguishing forlorn hope or anything. Colonel Kenny 
knocked up, and Johnson and I lost him. I had been frequently 
told, particularly in the trenches just before advancing, that I 
should be taken for a European of the enemy’s, from my not 
having regimentals. I thought little of this after leaving the 
trenches; but in this confusion, losing Johnson, I told Winfield 
what I apprehended, and stuck to him. Going on to the right, 
we came to a valley leading to the Cool Derwazeh,* down which 
the enemy were crowding in their flight.” 

Here the narrative breaks off, but the rest of the story is 
told in a letter to Strachey, from which it may be sufficient 
here to extract a passage describing his feelings on this 
occasion. Sir T. E. Colebrooke does not give the key to the 
cypher used in this part : 

“As I have told you my feelings before, I will do so now. 
When I had t obtained leave to over 21, 43, 78, 88, 116, 98, 
16 like a 32, 31, 86, 118, 18, 88. I use your own cypher. This 
ceased, when I set off and did not return. When we went on to 
the breach I thought I was going m to a great danger; but my 
mind was so made up to it, ' that I did not care for anything. 
The party going to the storm put me in mind of the eighth and 
ninth verses of the third book of Homer : — 

ti ot d'&p* Xcrev ayy jxevta vveiovrss *A %cuo\, 
dv Ov/xcf) /ue/uo«T€F 6.\\'f}\oi<rtv. 

i The Greeks went in silence, breathing strength, 

Resolved in their heart to support one another.’ 

And after one gets over the preach one is too busy and animated 
to think of anything butWw to get on.” 

A campafgn does not seem a very favourable period for 
study, but Elphinstone’s letters and journals are full of allu- 
sions to his books and his reading. A few $ays efter General 

^ Back gate. 
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Wellesley had intimated that luggage would probably soon 
have to be left behind, we find a letter to Strachey com- 
mencing : — 

“Look if the fifth volume of my Herodotus be in any of the 
book-cases, or anywhere at Poona ; I do not like the appearance 
of the fourth and sixth being here and not the fifth.* * 

Soon after the battle of Assaye he thanks Strachey for 
sending Cicero : — • 

“ I have almost done with Vattel y and was very anxious to 
get Cicero . I wish I could get the instructive books I wrote for, 
Burlamacchiy Montesquieu , &e.” 

Four days later he says : — 

“Thanks for your sending Dr. B.’s convoy. I tremble for 
the great jurist. Conceive his falling into the lawless hands of 
Pindarrees. ... I shall consume my two seers of wax 
candles over him and Cicero .” 

A week after the battle of Assaye he writes to Strachey: — 

“I have been made so idle by the constant visiting and talk- 
ing parties (really interesting ones) to which this battle gave 
rise that I cannot turn back to Salamis and Platc&a with any 
satisfaction. I am, in tho meantime, reading all Shakespeare 
critically, and have got as far as the second play, The Two 
Gentlemen of Verona. Pray read that play. The critics deny 
that it is Shakespeare’s. Thfobald admits it is his, but says 
it is his worst. Johnson say.? it has many passages that are 
4 eminently beautiful ; * and 1 say (if I may say anything after 
Johnson) that it is an excellent play, superior to the run of 
Shakespeare’s plays, except it ^famous ones. I have borrowed 
a capital Shakespeare for reading. It has not one note, and I 
have (in consequence) never met with a difficulty.” 

A few days later he writes as follows : — 

“ I should be sorry to lose your verses. Whah f said about 
your Spenser verses sot me considering all imitations of Spenser, 
who is considered the easiest imitated of all our poets. I think, 
in tne best imitation, all you can sajlis that you know what they 
are meant for by the verse and the' sprinkling of old words, as 
one knows Charles Fox in caricatures by his black ^nazzard, but 
that there is no further resemblance to Spenser. One of Spenser’s 
characteristics no other poet could ever imitate ; I mean the 
harmony and saaje^fy of some of his verses. He is in this respect 
very unequal ; but will ,undertake to collect a vast number of 
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heroic verses out of the Fairy Queen which you will not match 
out of all the rest of our poets, including Dryden and Pope.” 

Another criticism on Spenser occurs in a letter to Strachey 
in the previous month : — ' 

“ I finished Spenser’s Shepherd's Calendar yesterday. Much 
as I like Spenser, I think his Pastorals have been immoderately 
praised, and that making the crown of eclogue - writing pass 
from Theocritus and Virgil to him w^s gross profanation. His 
Pastorals are much rougher, more antique, and more like Chaucer 
(whom I believe they are meant to imitate) than the Fairy Queen . 
Hero are the first lines of two eclogues, one line good and one 
bad : — 

‘Is not tliilke the mery moneth of May V 
‘ Tell me, good Hohbinoll, what garres thee greete ?’ ” 

On the morning of the storming of Gawilghar he break- 
fasts with Kennedy, and talks about Hafiz, Saadi, Horace, 
and Anacreon. % 

The campaign being now over, General Wellesley was 
desirous of securing some permanent appointment for his 
secretary, and recommended him in the strongest terms to the 
Governor-General. The result was his appointment to the 
important post of Resident of Uagpoor, at the early age of 
twenty-four. The appointment was originally intended for 
Mr. Webbe, a Madras civilian, and Mr. Elphinstone was at 
first appointed to the temporary charge of our relations with 
the Mahtatta Court as Secretary to the Residency. The 
following passage occurs in a letter to Strachey of the 18th 
December, 1808 : — 

* 1 Afterwards the General tOid*me he must get me to go to 
one or both of, these fellows, S. and B.,* and wished me to pitch 
on the best for me with respect to a prospect of a Residency. I 
said I should like to go where there was most to do, and look 
afterwards® for a place where all was settled. I have had more 
talk about this. Major M. and the General both recommend 
Nagpoor for speedy succession. I am almost ashamed to tell 
you my objection to it. A begin to wish for idleness, society, 
aifpf ladies ; and I dread being stationed long at a place where I 
shall be so solitary. Conceive what society there will he where 
people speak what they don’t think in Moors. Of course I like ^ 
being sent now. What I dread is my reward, a Residency, ana 
a ^Secretaryship in the meantime. . . . One might study 

* Sindia and Bqsla, 
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and live happily and philosophically in a small society, but that 
never is the case at a Residency. Gross people nqutcli and 
brutify, and others grumble and Ahirmanise.*” 

^ The new Resident received his instructions on the 24th 
December, 1803, and took leave of his friends on the 28tli 
December. And here we must take leave of him also for the 
present. His apprenticeship is over, and he is now launched 
on a career in which he will be thrown on his own resources 
in many difficult and delicate positions. 

R. M. Macdonald. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF TECHNICAL INSTRUCTION 

IN INDIA. 


Liebig rightly says: ‘ l The nation most quickly promoting 
the intellectual development of its industrial population muse 
advance as surely as the country neglecting it must inevitably 
retrograde.” The industrial paralysis of India is due, it can be 
safely said,’ to the frightful amount of ignorance betrayed by 
workmen and their masters in the technology of trade. To 
remedy this state of things is a subject of national importance. 
An effort is being made by a few Indian gentlemen to provide 
scientific instruction for selected students ; but at present the 
scheme has not advanced far. 

The superior training giyon to artisans and masters on the 
Continent has been considered one causo of the late depression 
of trade in England, arid therefore a movement for Technical 
Instruction has arisen. The Royal Commission appointed ifl 
connection with this subjective recently issued their Rej:>ort, in 
two volumes. Volume I. is divided into four parts ; viz. : 

(I.) Technical Education on the Continent. (II.) Visits to 
Industrial Establishments on the Continent. (III.) Visits to 
various Institutions in the United Kingdom. (IV ^ Conclusion. 

Part I. is subdivided into — 1, Introductory Account of 
Primary and Secondary Schools ; 2, Evening Schools available 
for Artisans; 3, Artisans’ General Technical Schools, and 
Apprenticeship Schools ; 4, Intermediate Technical Schools for 
Foremen and Technical Managers ; 5, ’Women’s Trade and Pro- 
fessional Schools ; C, Higher Technical Schools lor Employers, 
Managers, &e: 

Volume II. gives — 1, Report on Agricultural Education: 

* Aliirman (Ahri^uui) is the personification of evil in the system of 
Zoroaster. 


K 2 
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2, Report on Technical Education in the United States. 
The mass of information furnished is valuable and suggestive, 
and wil? serve as an excellent guide to all interested in the 
question. I should like to see this Report, which costs only 
a few shillings, on the table of every library in India. 

Technical instruction is regarded in India by some to be of 
no scientific value, and only adapted for labouring mechanics of 
humble origin. This is not to be wondered at, when we find 
that the word ‘artisan,’ from its ascertained unpopularity, is 
removed from tho prospectus of the Liverpool School of Science. 
Similarly, a Technical School is generally understood to be a 
school of a different typo from what it is. Professor Ayrton, of 
the City and* Guilds of London Technical College, defines it 
as follows: — “By a Technical School 1 understand, not one 
in which the manipulation or routine of a trade is taught, but 
a School where a lad receives general instruction in the principles 
of applied science, and special instruction in the application of 
those principles to the particular trade ho is following or about 
to follow.” 

The concise notices *of the general condition of Primary 
and Secondary education of various nations with which the 
Commissioners preface their account bring home t»he fact that 
technical instruction forms part and parcel of the common 
education. Whatovor is impressed early upon the, mind of a 
child goes far towards adapting it for its future work. Thomas 
Twining, who has laboured with others to raise the condition of 
the industrial classes of England by imparting technical instruc- 
tion, says in his excellent work, entitled Technical Training : 
“ Success irij manhood is greatly dependent on the care bestowed 
in developing and tempering the mind at an early age ; and the 
# way to improvement in Industrial Instruction must be prepared 
by measures establishing the Primary Education of the people 
on sound principles, so as to present a foundation at once broad 
and securo for any future intellectual superstructure.” 

It is of immense importance that primary education in 
India should be similar to thaff of other civilised countries. 
The use of topis, drawing, the rudiments of science, are taught 
in tho Continental Primary Schools. We find from the Report 
that “ instruction in the use^of tools is now very general in the 
Primary Schools of Paris.” / Does this instruction form a feature 
in our Indian schools ? *Nof And what is the result ? A set of 
quilldrivers. We are living in a practical age. Whatever may 
be the line chalked out by a student for himself, the knowledge 
of tools is serviceable to him. 

The Commissioners recommend, first of all. “that rudimentary 
drawing be incorporated with writing as sf single elementary 
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subject, and that instruction in elementary drawing be continued 
throughout the standards.” The importance of mechanical 
drawing is very great. In the discourse delivered by Professor 
Pleeming Jenkin, published in the Journal of the Society of Arts , 
the following passage occurs : — “ The name of mechanical draw- 
ing is given to one and all those representations, the object of 
which is to enable a thing drawn to be made by a workman. 
Artistic drawing aims at representing agreeably something 
already in existence, or which might exist, and for the sake of 
representation. . Mechanical drawing aims at representing the 
object, not for the sake of representation, but in order to facilitate 
the production of the thing represented. Now I say that it is 
this latter kind of drawing which is so vastly important to our 
artisans.” 

Science and manipulative skill should go hand to hand ; and' 
this we find is secured in the Primary and Secondary Schools 
abroad. Great value is attaehod to the workshop and laboratory 
practice of a student. Lectures are amply illustrated, and the 
student is required to conduct the experiments himself. A little 
knowledge ‘of science greatly helps a man to understand the 
rationale of his trade. “ The influence of such schools on the 
industrial condition of Switzerland is very conspicuous” are the 
words with which the Report concludes the notice of the Swiss 
Primary and Secondary Schools. 

Again, the following passages occur in this valuable Report 
when it speaks of technical instruction in the United States: — 
“The Grammar Schools do not present any feature of interest 
in relation to industrial, trailing, excepting in the drawing 
lessons, which are now compulsory in many cities in tlio Primary 
Grammar Schools. . . . Some attempt lias been made in # 

the Grammar Schools to introduce teaching of chemistfy and* 
physics in tho most olomonfaJy stage, by the teachers making 
and explaining simple experiments. The High Schools have in 
most cases a Seieneo side, as distinguished from the * Latin 1 or 
‘English’ side.” 

It has been said of a certain ago, “People were too ignorant 
of science oven to feel tlioir ignorance.” Are we in India too 
ignorant to feel our ignorance; or are we so advanced as to 
regard further progress uncalled tbr ? I leave the misery of 
the country to answer. With all om* learning and mastery over 
such subjects as medicine and law, the fields whereof are now 
overcrowded, what have we done ? Have we added to the list 
of consumers or of producers? In order to prevent adverse 
criticism being passed on my advocating tho system of familiar- 
izing students witla tools, drawing, &c., I support what I. say 
with the opinions ofVckmSwledged authorities^ this matter. 
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Tyndall once said : “ The facilities for scientific education are 
far greater on the Continent than in England; and where 
such differences exist England is sure to fall behind as 
regards those industries into which the scientific element 
enters. In fact I have long entertained the opinion that, in 
virtue of the better education provided by Continental nations, 
England must one day — and that no distant one — find herself 
outstripped by those nations, both in the arts of peace and war.* * 
These words were spoken many years ago. England has since 
taten substantial measures to keep jrnce with* the advance of 
other countries. What steps has India taken to make the 
scientific principles underlying trade widely known ? She is an 
agricultural country ; I may be told that she does not care for 
science other than that appertaining to agriculture. If so, I 
answer that England is a country for iron ; and why should she 
then trouble herself boyond shipping it abroad ? If a country 
abounds in raw materials, how absurd it is that they should be 
sent away in order to be returned in another shape ! Govern- 
ment has made several ^offers to purchase Indian-mado articles 
by way of stimulating trade, but how sadly the country fails to 
make the most of the offers. To make a thing requires 
qualitative study, but to render its making a commercial success 
involves quantitative study besides. The latter indispensably 
demands general familiarity with science. 

The following resolution is to be seen in the Society of Arts 
Journal for 13th August, 1869, on a Parliamentary motion by 
Dr. Lyon Playfair : “ That in any scheme for National Educa- 
tion the Devised Code should nc^ limit State aid in elementary 
schools to the subjects of readifig, writing, and arithmetic, but 
should also offer inducements for the study of sucli subjects of 
" elementary scieneo and art as bear upon the occupations of the 
people and tend to the advancement of industry.” 

On the Continent the elementary and secondary education is . 
given either gratuitously or on taking nominal foes. Education, 
especially primary, is compulsory. The ordinary schools of 
France are*reported to excel those of England. In reference to 
education in Germany, the Deport says : “ Secondary instruction 
of a superior and systematic kind is placed within the reach of 
children of parents of linifced means, to an oxtent of which we 
can form no conception in/ this country.” In Belgium parents 
can demand that their* children shall be gratuitously educated. 
In Holland the total cost of primary education in 1880 was 
reported to be £800,000 for a population of about four millions. 
01 this cost £100,000 only is said to be collected from fees. 
The Secondary Schools there are non-classiortl. *' 

1 now come tp Technical Schools.* To flrive an engine or to 
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fit it up does not amount to engineering. An engineer should 
know “ the reason why,” and calculate beforehand what would 
be the consumption, and what would be the return. If he be 
in charge of an engine, he should know, for economical working, 
that the draught let into the furnace is neither less nor more 
than what is essential. Should it be less, carbon is wasted in 
the form of smoke ; should it be in excess, carbon monoxide is 
carried out before it combines with the oxygen of the air, thus 
wasting heat. To arrange matters right in this and similar 
cases, some amount of chemical knowledge is necessary. 
Again, an engineer’s knowledge of the fly-wheel should go 
beyond the well-known fact that it is made use of to preserve 
uniformity of speed. He has to look to the greatest alteration 
of speed, and the greatest fluctuation of energy, and he has to 
introduce such modification as the change of circumstances, in 
case of change, renders necessary. We now no longer neglect 
friction as we used formerly to do. It constitutes an important 
factor. The idea of how much loss takes place through friction 
can be well realised by comparing th* case of a car on rails 
and on au ordinary road. The co-efficient of friction being many 
times less in the case of iron on iron, than of iron on an ordinary 
road, a single horso is able to pull the considerable weight of a 
tram-car. Mechanics teaches all these matters. Besides being 
a good hand at tools, a mechanical engineer should know, 
therefore, Chemistry, Physics, Mechanics, and Mathematics. 
Let us take the case of an electric engineer. If he simply 
drives the ongino, he is no other than a driver. Since he has 
to deal with heavy machinery, fys knowledge both of Theoretical 
and Practical Mechanics must be advanced ; also, since he has 
to work with accumulators and batteries, he should know 
something of chemistry. Hq lias many important calculations 
to make ; consequently, he mus^ be up in mathematics. I have 
seen a frightful amount of ignorance betrayed by some of the 
so-called practical engineers in the rudiments of knowledge. 
They have, in consequence, damaged costly machines and 
worked uneconomically. Tho importance of wincjiifg a watch 
punctually for securing its regularity is known amongst watch- 
makers; but 1 think few understand the reason of the 
importance. Do they know # the mathematics of springs ? and 
can they account for the # paradoxical phenomenon that a 
watch goes slower when it is wound up, and faster as it gets 
more and more unwound ? The result of this general ignorance 
is, that we see watch repairers and not watch-makers. If any- 
thing requires be altered or mended, there goes an order by the 
English mail, as if Hie matter were comprehended only by giant 
heads of the other w<frld. ^here ignorance rates, this is natural. 
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The system of employing mecnanics as managers of mills is 
being introduced in India. This is a step forward certainly, 
but not altogether in the right direction. The manager’s 
knowledge should not be confined to the fitting up of machinery, 
but he must be familiar with as many branches of science as 
are underlying the industry. Nautical science has no connection 
with the steam engine; but the Admiralty has acknowledged 
the need that a captain of a war- vessel should be familiar with 
the theory of the engine. A master is no master until he 
masters this. The Report runs : 4 4 Prof. Von Helmholtz pointed 
out to the Commissioners, not only the general advantage but the 
absolute economy of employing persons as heads of departments 
conversant with the theory of their work, and able, by virtue of 
their scientific knowledge, to anticipate results, and to calculate 
beforehand the quantity and quality of material required, as 
compared with *those who, failing this knowledge, are compelled 
to adopt, often at greatly increased cost, the empirical method 
of repeated trial.” To place a business in charge of an European 
head is not an absolute guarantee of success. An officer 
selected by a commissioned agent on the strength of testi- 
monials has been very often found inefficient. Once, the bead 
of the only mill of a certain industry in Bombay was an 
European. The mill under bis management could not pay even 
its running expenses, and the business, consequently, was 
pronounced to be a failure. One of the proprietors, having 
fortunately bad acquaintance with the industry, insisted upon 
the business being continued, and the management being 
transferred to him. The mill p, still in existence. Others 
have disappeared, though some of them bad a better start. 
This reminds us of the historical fact of an Emperor taking the 
command himself, and turning the balance of victory in his 
favour, on hearing the officer commanding to say that he lost 
the*day. If the Emperor bad not been a general, the problem 
he would have discussed would have been bow to retreat. We 
see, then, success is ensured, if the head is up in the scientific 
detail of the^business. 

To provide instruction adapted to requirements of all 
classes engaged in trade is the aim of Technical Schools. 
With this object in view, 'the City Livery Companies hAve 
established the City and # Guilds of London Institute. It gives 
liberal grants to University College, King’s College, and other 
institutes, for the purpose of providing technical instruction 
in the metropolis and provincial manufacturing towns. The 
formation of evening classes in Technology in the industrial 
centres has been assisted. These evening cfhsses are reported 
to have become nv.clei of Technical Cfollegas. In London two 
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Colleges have been established by the Institute : Finsbuiy 
Technical College, at a cost of £36,000, and a Central Institution 
at South Kensington, estimated to cost £95,000. At the first, with 
which I am best acquainted, technical instruction is given both day 
and evening. There are five departments : Mechanical Engineer- 
ing, Electrical Engineering, Industries involving applications of 
Chemistry, Building Trades, Applied Art Industries. The sub- 
jects are: Mathematics (Puro and Applied), Practical Mechanics, 
Chemistry, Physics, - Electrical Technology, Freehand, Model, 
and Machine Drawing, Workshop Practice, French and Ger- 
man; and in the evening additional classes are held in Carpen- 
tery and Joinery, Metal Plate Work, Bricklaying, Drawing, 
Painting, Modelling, and Design. Fees : Annual payment, £9 
in one sum, £10 in three instalments. The evening students 
have to pay from 5s. to 30s. No extra charge is made for 
chemicals, &c. The laboratory is well equipped, and the work- 
shop is well furnished. Elementary and advanced courses are- 
formed. Steam and gas engines, also heavy machines of various 
descriptions, are provided. The buildihg is electrically illumi- 
nated. Theoretical instruction goes hand-to-hand with prac- 
tical. Great value is attached to the student’s practical work 
in the laboratory and workshop. A student, consequently, from 
this College doos not find himself in a new world whon called 
upon to work outside the College. Though he has to study 
various subjects, ho is not allowed to appear in more than one 
subject. In order to test his thorough efficiency, lie is further 
required to specialise one of the branches into which tho subject 
is divided. To gain pass-mar\s by touching the subject here 
and there, while the whole field is thrown open, is oapy; but 
when it has been narrowly contracted, tho question of passing 
becomes a question of thorough familiarity with a subject in its 
theoretical, practical, mechanical, and mathematical detail. — The 
Central Institution will serve as a focus for uniting the different 
technical schools. As on tho Continent, this institution is built 
near a Museum, that v of South Kensington, so ttyit students 
can have easy access to a collection of machinery and other 
industrial objects. It is intended to afford practical scientific 
instruction, qualifying persons to ibeeomo technical teachers, 
mechanical, civil, electrical, chemical, and sanitary engineers, 
architects, builders, principals, superintendents, and managers. 
The fees will he £30 per annum. It will be opened in January 
next. An entrance examination will bo held for four days in 
Physics, Mechanics, Mathematics, Drawing, &c., and will be open 
to all persons who fure not less than 1 6 years of age. 

To give even a*very ^hort account of similar instruction, 
more or less theoretical, given by the Science and Art Depart- 

> 
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ment and other institutions in the United Kingdom, would occupy 
too much space. 

Excellent arrangements for similar instruction, day .and 
evening, are to be found on the Continent. Speaking of the 
higher elementary technical schools in France, where mathe- 
matics, science and drawing constitute the main subjects of 
instruction, the Commissioners write : “ The classical languages do 
not enter into the curriculum of any of these schools. The time thus 
saved is devoted to mathematics and to modem languages.” 
Instruction in these French schools is gratuitous. Secondary 
Technical Schools, which serve as finishing schools, are to be 
seen in many ^countries of the Continent. The mathematical 
knowledge of tho student is carried here up to the differential 
and integral calculuses. In the Secondary Technical School of 
Winterthur, in Switzerland, where instruction in mechanical 
engineering, civil engineering, building construction, chemistry, 
commerce, and industrial art is given, the annual fee is £2 Bs. 
For imparting tho highest technical education we see excellent 
provision made on the Continent. There are in every country a 
number of weaving schools, with museums of textiles and models, 
where not only the master, the foreman, or tho designer learns 
his art, but knowledge of textiles and their construction is 
thoroughly given to mor chants, agents, distributors, and shop- 
keepers as well. We see apprenticeship and many other schools. 
In order to encourage original scientific research, an excellent 
institution is founded in Franco, divided into mathematical, 
physical, chemical, and other sections, providing teaching labora- 
tories and research laboratories. ^Admission of students, which 
is gratuitous, is not restricted on account of ago or nationality, 
if satisfaction as to ability for learning and fitness for carrying 
research is given. Popular lectures directly bearing on tho 
industry of tho place are gratuitously delivered. Scientific 
libraries and museums are thrown open free. 

The evidence of an English manager, recorded by the Com- 
missioners as follows, goes to show how technical teaching tends 
to revolutionize : — * 4 Germany thirty years ago, as compared 
with England, was simply 4 nowhere but, placing English and 
German workshops side by side now, we should, find that the 
progress in the latter had been positively marvellous. During 
all these years the Germans had been following the English 
step by step, importing their machinery and tools, engaging, 
when they could, the best men from the best shops, copying 
their methods of work and the organization of their industries ; 
but, besides this, they had devoted special attention to a matter 
which England had almost ignored — the scientific or technical 
instruction of then; own people. And Vhatdias been the result 
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of all this ? They have reached a point at which they have but 
little to learn from the English. He called our attention to a 
fact, which had not escaped our observation before, that nowa- 
days there are scarcely any Englishmen to be found at the head 
of German workshops.” I could quote several such passages 
as showing that technical instruction, when systematically and 
widely imparted, forms (the principal factor in raising the 
condition of a country. . 

Now I come to the* most important point, the expense 
towards this instruction. [From the Report wo find that it has 
been borne by the State, the Municipality, and Trade Associations. 
“ In the United Kingdom,” the Report says, “the cost of the 
instruction of artisans in science and art is almost entirely borne 
by the State.” I cannot help quoting the memorable words with 
which the first volume of the Report ends: “Of course, in a 
country where trade and manufactures already exist under 
flourishing eireumstancos, State-aided instruction of the nature 
we have described is far less needed than in those countries 
where the occupations of the population *are mainly agricultural, 
or where industry is in a backward or declining condition.” 

An appeal to the Indian Government is necessary. No time 
could be better selected than the present. It is the duty of the 
Sabha , the Association, the press, and the leaders of the Socioty 
lo take this matter up. When England has done so much for 
herself, she would not hesitate, if the representation be unani- 
mously made, to open the Indian treasury for the purpose. 
Mere modification in primary and secondary education will not 
effect the purpose. Though scientific instruction on a more 
advanced scale is given hero and abroad, the necessity for 
Technical Colleges has been felt. If the importance of this is 
recognised, I hopo not only one Technical College in one corner 
will be established, hut many tftilegos, working both during day 
and evening, with Technological Museums and free Scientific 
Libraries, bo opened. “ When the object is to raise the permanent 
condition of a people, small means do not merely produce' small 
effects; they produce no effect at all,” says Jolin^ Stuart Mill, 
The native princes will in no better way raise the condition of 
the people over whom they rule than by adopting the measures 
whi£h the civilized world has adopted. 

No policy is so. good as that which raises the condition of 
people ; thus order and discipline are to be seen where peace and 
plenty reign, in place of quarrels and fighting, giving trouble 
to society and government, where the case is reversed. No 
charity is so well directed as the charity which enables a man to 
earn his brea<?hond^tly and independently. No philanthropy is 
so. great as that which relieves a man from the ^present enormous 
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drudgery which characterises service, because the supply is 
greater than the poor demand. 

Through the labours of Dr. Sirkar an Institution has been 
established in Calcutta, where scientific problems will be dis- 
cussed. Such institutions are really valuable. The delivery of 
free popular lectures, under the auspices of different associations, 
at the Framji Cowasji Institute and the David Sassoon’s Insti- 
tute, in Bombay, is also a matter of great satisfaction. At the 
former there is a small but excellent, collection of apparatus. 
Could not this, I venture to ask, be made use of* for forming an 
evening class ? The Secretary is himself a scientific man, and 
I hope he will 'consider the suggestion. The question of techni- 
cal training affects the whole country, so that movement in 
all directions is necessary. I hope this important subject will 
be kept prominently before the public mind till Technical 
Education becomes general in India. 

Ardasiieer Burjorji Master, 
Foreign Mem. of the Society of Tel. Engineers. 

London, August, 188 4 . 


THE SEA AS A PEOFESSION FOE EDUCATED 
NATIVES. 

The doubt has again and again been raised as to whether as a 
race the natives of India are cay^lble of holding their own in 
any employment whore intrepidity and courage are essential to 
success. It may safely be asserted that if not in the whole 
country, in certain provinces at any; rate, notably the sea-board 
tracts, there are hardy tribes who can, under proper direction 
and treatment, be easily shaped into men of undaunted spirit. 
To the reproach which is sometimes made against particular 
classes of the Indian people, that they are effeminate, it may be 
sufficient answer to say, in the words of a gallant naval officer, 
that “ we are all naturally cowards ; education and observation 
teach us to discriminate between real and apparent danger; 
pride teaches the concealment of fear; and habit renders us 
indifferent to that from /which we have often escaped with im- 
punity. It is related of the Great Frederick that he misbehaved 
the first time he went into action ; and it is certain that a novice 
in such a situation can no more command all his resources than 
a boy when first bound apprentice to a shoemaker can make a 
pair of shoes. We must learn our trade, whether it be to stahd 
steady before the enemy or to stitch a boot f practice alone cah 
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make a Hoby or a Wellington.” This is true ; it is the physical 
and moral surroundings of men that shape their course in life ; 
it is the particular training men undergo that renders them 
timid as a hare or brave as a lion. There were troublous 
periods in the history of our country when times seemed out of 
joint, when the necessities of the times produced men of great 
enterprise and daring, a recital of whose deeds is enough to stir 
one’s blood to action. Heaven forbid that we should see such 
days again ; but should tl^e economy of Providence demand that 
the same indomitable spirit of our ancestors should animate us 
for service — not in the cause of war and bloodshed, but in that 
of angelic peace — the samo land, under favourable circumstances, 
would again bring to the front men who could be depended on 
for similar achievements in the battle-field of industry and 
commerce. Fearlessness, like any other virtue, is contagious 
for good ; the one thing needful is to create the circumstances, 
and then to allow Nature to work her course. 

The question arises, Is there a sphere where this quality can 
be developed in the cause of a peaceful vocation ? It appears 
to me that the profession of a sailor affords such a field. 
Trusting one’s self to the wide, wide ocean on the mission of 
peaceful commerce is an employment new, at least, to the intel- 
ligent portion of our people, and the proverbial dangers of the 
deep are likely to deter many from venturing on such a hazardous 
life ; nevertheless, it is an opening affording full scope for drawing 
out the resources of the mind and for steeling the heart against 
danger in times of peril. It would school one’s nature into self- 
reliance, a virtue of which the Indian nation at the present time 
stands in great need ; ennoble the mind and widen the sympa- 
thies of the heart, just as the vast expanse of the sky above and 
the waters below must awaken thoughts surpassing any that 
can be conceived within the walls of a house. Nay more, the 
navigator would be brought into contact with nations of all 
degrees of civilization, whose manners and customs — social, 
religious, and political — whose institutions, wealth, and pros- 
perity cannot but have a wholesome effect on hie^ Aind. The 
struggle for existence is becoming keener and keener every day 
amongst all classes of the native community, and the higher 
professions are blocked up. New avenues of employment have 
to be found, and for such as have plucl^ a seafaring life offers 
an opening. A good deal of preparation, discipline, and appren- 
ticeship are, however, necessary, and the ice has to be broken, 
as no serious attempts have hitherto been made, to my know- 
ledge, in this direction. We have it on the authority of an 
eminent native scholar and antiquarian that in the Vedic period 
and for some time afterwards the Hindus ware familiar with 
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ships adapted for sea voyages, and carried on commerce over 
the main. In later times, and in Western India, we have 
Angria and hie followers, who once sorely harassed the Habshi 
and the English at sea, displaying the same bravery and 
contempt of danger on the waters as Shivaji and his sturdy 
soldiers exhibited on land. These, however, never ventured 
much beyond the sea coast, and I allude here to their .exploits 
merely to point out that had these meii the knowledge of navi- 
gation which the Arabs, for instance, possessed, and had caste 
and religious prejudices not come in their way*, there was no 
lack of courage to prevent them from crossing the seas. To 
this date native mariners on this side, composed of Marathas, 
Koli fishermen and Gujerathi Nakhmas, and the Mahomedan 
Lascars, confine their operations to the coast, the Hindus man- 
ning their craft themselves, and never forming a mixed crew 
with others. As steam ferries multiply, these men must in 
course of time seek other than tlieir ancestral trade. Necessity 
has already forced the Hindu Nakhmas of Surat to take service 
in ocean steamers with Mussulman fellow-seamen. As steam is 
destined to supersede sailing vessels, our mariners must be 
prepared for a revolution in their profession. The native sea- 
men who have already ventured beyond the sea-coast have no 
reason to regret their choice. They have proved equal to the 
task. Many years’ experience has now shown the principal 
European shipping companies in India that natives are not only 
first-class seamen, but seamen equal, and in some respects 
superior, to the jolly tars of England, whom they have been 
gradually supplanting, so far as Ahe ocean trade with India is 
concerned, and this notwithstanding that their employment in 
preference to Europeans is costlier. The native sailors, it is 
said, have proved that with a genenius diet and proper clothing 
their physical powers of endurance, in whatever climate,- can be 
put to the severest test. Their high efficiency in the Northern 
latitudes has boon spoken of in eulogistic terms ; and in matters 
of discipline, as well as by action in times of danger, they have 
hitherto well ^maintained their ground. When discussion was 
rife, about the end of the year 1881 , as to the necessity for 
employing European sailors^to man lifeboats in case of accident 
in the Bombay harbour in the event of a cyclone visiting \he 
port, an Englishman of considerable experience in these matters 
bore this flattering testimony publicly as to how natives are 
capable of acting in stormy weather: — “The men,” he said, 
“are quite as able as any in the world to handle their boats 
skilfully in any weather. I have myself had a v^sfc amount of 
experience in connection with boat work, bAth with European 
and native crews* and I have* not tfie slightest hesitation in 
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saying that my choice would fall upon our regular crews of 
Koli fishermen if I happened to go myself in charge of life- 
boats.” So much for the capabilities and powers of endurance 
of native seamen. These men have hitherto occupied the lowest 
position on board ship, the lowest rating held being that of 
Lascar, rising by grades to Tindals, Sukhanis, and Sarangs* 
which, last rating is the highest to which they can aspire at 
present. The monthly wages, with free rations, vary from 
Rs. 12 to a maximum of Rs. 37, the pay of the Sarang. 

♦What is needed now ib an opening in this line to enable men 
of greater intelligence to qualify for the post of executive oificers. 
With an ordinary English education, the brave youths of India 
— Hindus, Parsis, or Mahomodans — can in a few years, after 
the necessary sea service, gain the requisite amount of know- 
ledge in the art of seamanship and navigation, and acquire the 
position of oificers on board ships. Critics would no doubt be 
found ready to pooh pooh the notion of entrusting the charge 
of a ship to a native. In times of danger, they would urge, the 
Indians display a sad want of resources, and require to be led' 
by their European superiors. This may bo true, but the cause 
of this is not far to seek. Tho men, as I have said before, are 
not deficient in courage ; but they are certainly without any 
intellectual training, .possess very vague ideas of responsibility, 
and not having read or heard of the stirring deeds of men at 
sea in ancient or modern times, in the moment of great uncer- 
tainty and imminent peril thoir imagination is not perhaps easily 
fired to deeds of heroism. Presence of mind under circumstances 
of peril does not come of courage alone. Tho resources of the 
mind cannot be drawn out fitlly without some general educa- 
tion, special training, observation, and, above all, association. 
Hitherto those who have benefited largely by tho employment 
of native seamen have not dented much attention to the subject 
of training up natives in tho liigher branches of a sailor's pro- 
fession ; and at the present day, officered as ships are by Euro- 
peans, no facilities exist for educated natives to compete in that 
direction, on account of the obvious social difficulties. Free 
competition, however, must eventually open up a* way for them 
in this as in other lines, and I would commend the idea for 
development to such bodies as the 1 Board of Trade in England 
and the Chambers of Commerce in India. The steady and sober 
character of the natives, their amenability to discipline, their 
devotion to duty when trusted, all combine to fit them in the 
highest degree for posts of responsibility. 

To my countrymen of the middle class, from whom alone we 
can expect tl!b ran^ of officers to be recruited, I liaVe only to add 
that the day is not fa? distjfnt when all notions following a quipt, 
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easy, and comfortable profession, fostered by education and long 
association, must be gradually given up. Competition is growing 
fiercer, and necessity has already forced educated young men to 
seek employments in workshops. Daintier notions of work are 
yielding to the dignity of labour. The truth is being realized 
that the commonest vocation in life has its useful purpose in the 
economy of the world, and that a life of comparative ease is in 
the long run suicidal to society. It would indeed be a dark 
outlook for the development of the productive resources of this 
vast continent if any other ideas thah these tqok a hold of the 
national mind. European history, and notably the history of 
the United States, teaches us that the prosperity of those peoples 
is due in a large measure to the estimation in which physical 
labour is held among them. The greatest men in the West, who 
by their inventions and discoveries have enriched the world, rose 
from the ranks of the hard workers, who spent thoir youth and 
manhood under the sternest discipline possible. To such dis- 
cipline and hard work our rising generation should he accustomed 
betimes ; and such discipline, in the highest acceptation of the 
term, is afforded on board a ship for a man possessing strong 
nerves and prepared to cnduro hardship. The prejudices of 
caste and the dangers of the sea to he encountered may bo 
urged as hindrances to natives taking to this profession. To 
the Hindu barristers, doctors, engineers, and merchants who 
have crossed the seas caste has generally ceased to be a terror, 
and the man who seriously considers the question, and has the 
pluck to become a sailor, will certainly not be cowed by its 
terrors. As to the risks of a sqp. life, it is not so much their 
frequency as the horrors of an 4 occasional shipwreck or fire at 
sea that create the panic. There aro accidents on land as at 
sea, both avoidable and unavoidable ; but much of the loss at 
sea appears from the published Accounts to be due to neglect 
and to unskilful navigation. With the progress of education 
and science, and with the numerous approved appliances of the 
present day, the chances of avoidable accidents at sea are greatly 
minimized, q 

The love 6f adventure and fame is common to humanity all 
over the world ; and if the army can find its recruits among the 
truant native youths who fly from their homes for the glories of 
the field, and by their career add lustre to British arms, then it 
cannot be seriously ma'mtained that germs are wanting for the 
development in India of naval officers who could be trusted 
on the seas. At a Meeting of the Social Science Congress in 
England, the late Sir Muttu Coomara-Swamy, of Ceylon, ex- 
pressed a hbpe that the time would come \&hen & Hindu crew, 
commanded by a Hindu captain, should st^am into New York 
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or London in a steamer built by Hindus in Bombay or Calcutta. 
Ocean steamers built entirely by natives have been the admira- 
tion of European nations in times past, and we have hopes, with 
the eminent patriot quoted above, of seeing his ideas about 
native captains crossing the main realizod, under the fostering 
care and training of tlie British, whom Providence has appointed 
to raise India in the scale of nations. Greater conceptions have 
before this been realized for ameliorating the condition of the 
people of this land. # 

A. Ram Krishna. 

Bombay. 


' MEDICAL WOMEN FOR INDIA. 

The Jaffcr Suleiman Medical Dispensary for Women was 
opened on July 7th in a temporary building erected near the 
Crawford Market. About a dozen patients attended the * 
Dispensary on the first morning. The numbers very soon 
increased to 200, and the institution thus promises to be very 
useful. A plot of ground near the present shed has been 
granted by the Government for a permanent buikling, to be 
commenced probably alter the rains. The Bombay Gazette 
adds : “ It is satisfactory to note that Dr. Edith Pechey, who 
is placed in charge of this Dispensary, has already secured 
a fairly good practice among women belonging to all classes 
of the native community.” 

Mrs. K. Ganguli, B.A., who is studying medicine at the 
Calcutta Medical College, has been awarded a scholarship of 
Rs. 20 monthly, tenable for.Jjve years at that college. The 
following is the official communication respecting this scholar- 
ship from the Officiating Under-Secretary to the Government 
of Bengal, to the Director of Public Instruction, dated 
Darjiling, June 25th, 1884: “1 am directed to acknowledge 
the receipt of your letter, No. 86t, dated the 10th June, 1884, 
and enclosure ; and in reply to say that, in addition to the 
scholarships granted to the female Wdical students named in 
paragraph 5 of the Government Resolution of the 6th May, 
1884, the Lieutenant-Governor sanctions the grant to Mrs. 
Kadumbini Ganguli, 15 A., of a scholarship of Rs. 20 a month, 
tenable for five years in tlie Calcutta Medical College, with 
retrospective^ffect from the 15th June, 1883.” 

The Kolapore Albert JEd ward Hospital, built in* honour of 
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H.B.H. the Prince of Wales’ visit to India, was opened on 
July 3rd, at the request of the Kolapore Durbar, by Colonel 
Beeves, in the presence of the Maharaja, the Eanis, the 
Begent, and many Sirdars, as well as European and native 
gentlemen and ladies of the place. It was announced by 
Colonel Beeves that the Durbar intends to open a class for 
female pupils. The building is said to be the most splendid 
yet eregted in the Mofussil. On another public occasion 
Colonel Beeves made the following remarks, after speaking 
of the increasing demand for education in Western India for 
boys : “ I wish I could say as much about the education of 
your women-kind. I wish I could see an earnest movement 
towards the abolition of infant marriages, coupled with a 
general determination to keep your daughters at school until 
they had really learnt something, so that, if it became, 
necessary, they might assist in supporting tlieir families. 
During the past few months it lias been really lamentable to 
observe the haste with which numbers of respectable native 
gentlemen, from whom one might have expected better 
things, have married off their daughters. Nearly every one 
with whom I have spoken admits the «folly of the step, but 
all plead the custom of the country or the iron rule of their 
caste. Let me entreat every educated and inliuential man in 
this hall, who is listening to me, to do his best to persuade 
some girl of his acquaintance, some one of the many 
young widows in this and neighbouring towns, to join our 
training classes with a view to becoming a school-mistress or 
following some other profession. Why should they not do so ? 
Think of the enormous benefit you would bestow upon a 
number of your fellow-country-women who arc at present 
living an aimless and objectless life ! Supposing, for example, 
several hundred, or for the matter of that, several thousand, 
women were to follow Miss Pechey’s noble example and 
become medical practitioners, what an amount of human 
suffering would be relieved, and how many lives might be 
saved amongst women who now for various reasons wilt not 
call in a doctor ! It i/j quite shocking to think of the number 
of deaths from preventible causes which are constantly 
occurring in this very neighbourhood. In America we read 
that women are entering almost every profession, and are 
doin|f well ; in many instances they are fjund«better adapted 
for the work than men. In the Treasury alone, I noticed 
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somewhere, that one of the Ministers of State had employed 
a thousand women, with excellent results.” 

In the late Examination at the Grant Medical College, 
Bombay, a young Parsee lady was at the head of the list of 
successful candidates. Out of the thirteen female students 
who presented themselves, only three passed. 


SOCIAL A*ND PHILANTHROPIC INSTITUTIONS 
IN THE WEST. 

X. — THE LONDON HOSPITAL, MILE-END, LONDON. 

A visitor to the capital of Great Britain, bent on studying 
some of its philanthropic institutions, is always struck with the 
admirable way in which most of these are managed. Receiving 
no aid from Government, they are entirely supported by volun- 
tary contributions, and are the mearte of doing good to the 
countless poor. If it were not for such institutions, these per- 
sons would be left to their own resources. Among the institu- 
tions which thus help the cause of the Buffering poor, the 
Hospitals of London # stand out pre-eminent. To keep up such 
establishments, and to defray the necessary exponses, an enor- 
mous sum of money is required. For this purposo an appeal is 
from time to time made to the public, and I am pleased to 
observe it is not made in vaiu. Large sums are contributed 
towards the maintenance of t'iNpse useful institutions. Hence it 
is that a foreigner often reads in English newspapers of Hospital 
Saturdays and Hospital Sundays. On such Sundays collections 
are made in the churches of a) ^denominations, and on the Satur- 
days by boxes placed in workshops and in public places, and the 
sums thus collected are distributed among the various hospitals. 
Sometimes benevolent persons bequeath thousands of pounds to 
hospitals, and, in consequence, some of the wards^ are named 
after them. Hence, a visitor to the wards of the* hospital sees 
such inscriptions as — “ To commemorate the munificent gift 
of , the first President or Governor.” 

‘In order that the, readers of the Journal in India may know 
how the Hospitals are managed, a description of one of the 
largest in Great Britain is given here. 

The London Hospital was established in the year 1740, when 
a few benevolent persons opened a small Infirmary in Feather- 
stone Street. ^The founders of the Infirmary had to remove from 
this locality to PreSbott Street, Goodman’s Fields, and in 1757 a 

k 3 
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portion of the present building was opened. Soon afterwards 
the Governors were incorporated by a Koyal Charter. The 
west wing was opened in 1831, the east wing in 1842, the 
Alexandra wing in 1866, and the Grocers 5 Company’s wing in 
March, 1876. 

An idea may be formed of the progress of the Hospital from 
the fact that, while in the first eighteen months of its existence it 
received only 127 in-patients and 2,188 out-patients, the regis- 
ters of the twelve months ending 3 lst ( December, 1883, show a 
total of 7,388 in-patients (exclusive of 588 regaining under 
treatment at the beginning of the year) and of 64,256 out- 
patients. On account of its position in the neighbourhood of 
docks, factories, and workshops, the London Hospital is, perhaps, 
one of the largest accident hospitals in the world. During 1883 
the total of accident cases was 8,317, of which 2,534 were 
admitted into the wards. 

The daily average of patients resident in the Hospital during 
1883 was 628, while as many as 694 patients have been at one 
time in the house. The* London Hospital contains 800 beds, 
approximately allotted thus, namely: — 

For accidents and surgical cases 334 

For medical cases 300 

For diseases of women 26 

For children under seven years of age ... 68 

For ophthalmic cases 12 

Out- door wards 60 

' Total 1 800 

Increased accommodation proved necessary, and a sum of 
£100,000 was collected to build^a new wing. The Grocers’ 
Company having given £25,000, it was resolved that the new 
wing should be called the Grocers’ Company’s Wing. The 
foundation-stone was laid on June 27th, 1874, and on March 
7th, 1876, Her Majesty the Queen attended in person to open 
it, and named spme of the wards. The addition of this new 
wing raised the total of beds to 800. 

Such is the history of fhe Hospital. Now as regards its 
internal arrangements. In order that patiepts may be properly 
taken care of, there is a .large number of nurses. There are 150 
nurses and 20 sisters ; some of the nurses are probationers. At 
their head is. a Matron, who is responsible for the satisfactory 
condition of the wards. The nursing arrangements at the London 
Hospital are admirable. Those ‘who have visited € the wards of 
this hospital are aware of the kind treatment they receive, so that 
the courtesy and kindness of the London Hcftpital nurses may be 
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said to be almost proverbial. For the medical care of all the 
patients there are twelve visiting Physicians and eight visiting 
Surgeons; besides a resident staff of fourteen Medical or Surgical 
officers, who carry out the directions of the senior staff, and 
have the charge of the patients in their absence. 

The wards of this Hospital deserve special notice. There is 
nothing showy about them, but they are perfect models of sim- 
plicity. The floors are wooden, and here and there the walls are 
decorated with wooden frames containing some comforting texts 
from the Holy* Scriptures, pleasing mottoes, or short poems. 
Everything in the wards is so nicely arranged and so scrupu- 
lously clean that patients as well as visitors must feel that they 
are in some well-conducted house, rather than in the wards of a 
public hospital. Great credit is therefore due to the Matron, 
who, as I have said before, is responsible for the condition of 
the wards. I have spoken above about the physical welfare of 
the patients. I will now briefly refer to their spiritual care. 
There is a Chaplain, assisted by two Scripture readers. Patients 
of the Homan Catholic persuasion have their own ministers. 
But there is another wise provision made by the authorities for 
Jewish patients. These have separate wards and their own 
kitchen, and they have religious services conducted according to 
the principles of the Hebrew religion. 

The cost for each fully-occupied bed was during the year 
1883, £65 8s. l()£d. The daily cost for each in-patient during 
the same year was 6s. 7d. So much for the occupied beds and 
patients. The cooking is done by steam and gas. This saves 
the money spent in fuel ; and hat is more advantageous is that 
this system diminishes the labour. The following items of 
expense may prove interesting : 

£ s. d. 

Bread ' 1,336 8 5 

Meat 6,709*11 6 

Milk 2,529 8 9 

Eggs 907 10 10 

Potatoes, and other vegetables 741 10 

Fish 497 6 ,5 

Thtre are many other expenses, too numerous to be mentioned 
here ; but it will be sufficient to state that the whole expense for 
the year 1883 was £83,345 19s. 9d. 

It often happens that patients are obliged to quit their 
situations when they are admitted into the hospital, and when 
recovered ti^gy are sometimes without any means whatever. To 
assist such patient^ a Society, called the Samaritan Society, was 
established, in connection with the London Hospital, in the year 
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1791, at the suggestion of the late Sir W. Blizzard. This 
Society aids the patients by providing them with money, linen, 
and other necessary things. When occasion requires, the Society 
sends them to convalescent homes in the country. 857 patients 
of this kind were thus sent to various homes during the past 
year. It will thus be seen that everything which will make the 
patients comfortable is done. All this kindness cannot be lost 
on the patients, and I am sure that they must feel grateful for 
all the attentions that they receive. 

There is a Medical School attached to the Hospital; The 
teaching is of a high order, and students are jfrepared for all 
examinations of London. At some of these exam- 
number of successful candidates from this College 
is really marvellous. Any information about the College will 
be given by the Warden, Mr. Munro Scott, whose kindness to 
foreign students deserves to be praised. A word about the 
British students of this Hospital. They have made themselves 
popular among students from other parts of the world by 
their polite behaviour, their kindliness, and their willing- 
ness to give any advice iii times of difficulty. I wish space had 
permitted me to mention the names of several eminent Physicians 
and Surgeons attached to this Hospital and to this College. 
They are eminent because they have not only distinguished 
themselves in this noble profession, but also because their 
names are familiar to all the students of medicine throughout 
tho civilised world. 

I cannot bring this description to a close without thanking 
the Secretary, Mr. Haggard, for furnishing me with the neces- 
sary particulars. He will supply full information to anyone 
desirous of {becoming more fully acquainted with the working of 
the Hospital. If by reading this article the readers of this 
Journal in India get an idea of £he useful work of that noble 
institution, the frriter will feel amply rewarded. 

B. S. M. 


HIGHER EDUCATION FOR WOMEN IN INDIA. 


The following letter in the Times of India, from Mr. 
Sakharum Arjura, and the letter which appeared in the same 
paper from Miss Pechey, M.D., are well worthy of considera- 
tion outside as well as within the Bombay Presidency, by 
those who have seriously at heart an impjoved^training for 
Indian girls : 


the principal 
inations the 
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To the Editor of “ The Times of India 

Sir, — The subject of high female education amongst natives 
has lately attracted considerable attention, and the capital of the 
Deccan has taken a practical step, which promises to be the 
starting-point for the regeneration of the daughters of India. 
But if Poona needs an institution like the one proposed to be 
started, is it too much to say that the need of Bombay is more 
urgent and general? I^proposo to appeal to such of the native 
gentlemen as have had the benefit and the blessing of higher 
English education, and to try, as far as I may, to enlist not only 
their sympathies, but active co-operation in ameliorating the 
condition of what are, alas! conventionally called our better 
halves. I do not pretend to propound novel theories nor bring 
forward new arguments. 1 simply propose to glance at the 
condition of our women, and indicate, though roughly, the 
directjjpn in which it can bo improved. 

A time there was when a few energetic and public-spirited, 
men, enjoying the blessings of education, worked with might 
and main in fighting against ignorance and prejudice, and in 
introducing female education amongst us. The names of men 
like Dr. Bhau Daji, Messrs. Dadabhai Naoroji, Nowrozjee Fur- 
doonjee and Sorabjee Shapoorjee Bengalee will shine with lustre, 
and will be remembered with gratitude when the social history 
of Bombay comes to be written. The fruits which their 
laudable efforts have borne are seen in the ever-increasing 
number of gilds’ schools, and the still more increasing number 
of students. Idle fears and foolish prophecies greeted, the first 
efforts of these reformers, but happily these fears have been 
dissipated, and prophecies falsified by the result ; and it is no 
exaggeration to say that, in the middle and higher olasses at 
least, there is hardly any family which does not gladly avail 
itself of the girls’ schools. But the mantle of these pioneers 
of female education has fallen (if it can be said to have fallen 
at all) on us, who are more fond of airing our eloquence than 
of persistently and patiently working in their ^otftsteps. The 
indifference latterly shown towards the elevation of the female 
part of our community is almost . inexplicable, or at least defies 
a Complete rational explanation. It may be that the unusual 
activity of the early reformers has # been succeeded by the 
lethargy and apathy on the part of the present generation, or 
that the struggle for life is more keen, and leisure and energy 
less available now than before, or that we have been getting 
more and more materialized every year. Whatever the cause, the 
fact is paten? that*the question of bettering the condition of our 
women is put on one sifle as if it were a matter of no serious 
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consideration. This seems the more strange, as the importance 
of the subject would be readily acknowledged by every one of 
us who has had the happiness of receiving the higher University 
education. 

But let us glance at our domestic life, though it is a delicate 
subject to touch. Most of us have become alive to the evils 
which afflict qur society, and render our domestic life a life of 
discomfort, if not of actual misery. We realise, with a keenness 
unknown' to our fathers, the misery entailed by early and late 
marriages, by tlio absence of widow*, marriages, the baneful 
effect of caste, the rank superstition and ignorafice which reign 
supreme in our households. We are also painfully aware that 
our efforts in eradicating old evils and in sowing new blessings; 
that our attempts at reforms, social and religious, which we 
believe to be fraught with immense good for generations to 
come, are baffled and foiled by opposition encountered, not on 
the public platform or the native press, but in the bosom of our 
own families. How many of our vaunted reformers havefrhad to 
eat their own utterances, to meekly practise in private what they 
eloquently denounced in public, because their wives and mothers, 
sistors and cousins, have been too strong for them ! This being 
the state of things, can we conscientiously say that we have 
been trying to fill up the mental gap which divides us from 
those who aro so dear and near to us? We strive hard to rise 
in the scale of humanity; we are ambitious of distinguishing 
ourselves at the bar or on the bench ; our aspirations are not 
satisfied until we enter the Council, both local and supreme ; we 
are unremitting in our efforts to extort privilege after privilege 
from our ehlightened rulers ; we*' wax eloquent as we expatiate 
on our national liberty, the liberty of the press, and the liberty 
of local self-government. We successfully dispute with Eng- 
lishmen their superiority in intellectual achievements, and excite 
their wonder by the keenness and erudition of our discussions in 
politics and philosophy. But while we direct our energies to 
channels liko these, do we not, as of set purpose, shut our better 
halves from that “sweetnoss and light ” which, as the great 
apostle of culture, Mr. Matthew Arnold, says, is absolutely 
necessary for the perfection of humanity ? While nothing is too 
high for our intellectual grasp, or political ambition, we seep to 
think that in the case of our women * 1 ignorance is bliss, and it 
is folly for them to he wise.” Though we have happily outlived 
the old orthodox estimate of women as useful animals of burden, 
would not the more refined opinion we still hold of- them, if 
analyzed, be anything but flattering? If we do not aiy longer 
regal'd them in the old brutal way, are not qgr feelings towards 
them compounded of pity and contempt ? We pet and! indulge 
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them, like playthings, because in certain matters they minister 
to our comfort and pleasure, but are we ever guilty of consulting 
them or expecting sound advice from them on any serious or 
important matters ? Do we really believe that the mere smat- 
tering of learning given to our girls in the vernacular schools is 
sufficient for the regeneration of India? These schools have 
been doing good in their own way, but shall we stop here in the 
case of our women, when not only we, but everything around 
us, is rapidly advancing ? Those gentlemen who worked for the 
establishment of these schools were wise in their generation* 
and attempted only what was feasible in the backward times 
when they worked. To have attempted more in the then state 
of society would have been suicidal, and the surest way of 
helping prejudice and ignorance to foil the object they had most 
at heart. They expected thoir successors to progress with the 
times ; but in standing still, are we not undoing what they have 
done ? Eor is it not a fact that nine out of every ten unlearn, 
as wives and mothers , what they learnt as girls? But even if 
they retained in after-life what they picked up at these 
primary schools, will that help them* much to become efficient 
wives and mothers ? I am afraid not. They want that higher 
education which should develop and inform their minds, should 
enable them not only to dissipate their prejudice and superstition, 
but to curb tho violence of their emotions ; should implant in 
them love of knowledge and independence ; should make them 
follow settled principles of action, and not be victims of every 
varying impulse; should render them capable of taking a rational 
interest in, and of showing an intelligent sympathy with, the 
aspirations of their husband,^ sons and brothers. 

This is not a Utopian ideal to realize if we would but take 
proper steps to accomplish it. If we would rise in the scale of 
nations, if we would do awa^ with tho many deep-rooted evils 
which eat up the very core of our society, if we would surround 
our domestic life with real and rational happiness, we must raise 
our women to our level. They must be.our equals not in ncpne, 
but in reality. A little knowledge of English, with a readiness 
to drive out, after the English fashion, with thei? Husbands, and 
willingness to mix in European society, may be good in their 
way ; but they do not constitute the higher education that is to 
be imparted. Our women require that education which will 
make them intelligent citizens, helping wives, and learned 
mothers. Science teaches us that children partake of the phy- 
sical and mental conformation of their parents. Shall we not, 

then, be propagating intellectual hybrids if we allow our men 
alone to p^pgress in intellectual and social development, while 
we suffer our women to .stand where they are ? If there be any 
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truth and fitness in the law of natural selection, can there be 
any doubt that mental deterioration and physical degeneration 
will follow a nation which has its men philosophers and women 
fools? Can there be any real “ domestic happiness,” which, the 
poet tell us, “is heaven-born and destined to the skies again,” 
if our women continue to be looked upon as little better than 
playthings or precocious children ? How can we expect English- 
men or any civilized people to treat us as their equals when they 
find us consigning our women to a position little removed from 
that of a better class of slaves ? • 

The enthusiasm with which our Poona friends have taken 
up the matter the higher education of women is no doubt 
stimulated by considerations like these. They have taken time 
by the forelock, and seem determined to work vigorously at the 
scheme. While they are up and doing, shall we fold our arms 
and look listlessly on? We who are never tired of proclaiming 
to the world that Bombay is Urbs Prima in Indis , if we have 
the will, I am sure our way will be easier than that of our 
Deccan friends. Wo shall not have to begin everything anew. 

We have already an institution which, if well utilized, may 
serve as a nucleus of the “ consummation to be devoutly wished.” 
I allude, of course, to the Alexandra Girls’ School — that pet 
creature of our public-spirited citizen, Mr. Manockjee Cursetjee. 
This true reformer has spared neither time nor trouble, and 
watched over its progress with more than parental affection. 
That school, I am sure, can be rendered more popular and useful 
if it is freed from the many old-fashioned regulations which 
hedge it, apd be adapted to the*/ growing requirements of our 
women. It is capable, I think, not only of fulfilling the object 
of its establishment, but is quite sufficient to be the starting- 
point of a larger movement for tlj£ higher education of women. 
I shall not enter here into details. My present object is only to 
appeal to my educated friends to take up the matter in earnest, 
as it is not only a minQr duty, but a crying need of India. 

I am, &c., 

Sakharam Arjun. 

Girgaum, August 13th. 


To the Editor of “ The Times of India.” 

Sir, — Dr. Sakharam Arj un’s able letter in your issue of 
to-day treats of a matter that has been much in my thoughts of 
late. No one con be even a few months in India, going amongst 
the people, with even that small * amount of^iutercourse which 
my unfortunately limited acquaintanc! with the language per- 
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mits, without feeling the deep importance of the better education 
of the women, and lamenting that, with all their cleverness and 
intelligence, so much brain-power should be allowed to run to 
waste. In the advance in civilization of any nation, nothing 
tells so much as the education of its women. As M. Paul Bert, 
when Minister of Public Instruction, pertinently remarked to 
the schoolmistresses of France : “ By educating a boy you get 
an educated individual, but by educating a girl you get an 
educated family.” And as regards that higher education, that 
u culture,” of which Dr. feakharam writes, I do not believe the 
men of a nation can ever attain it to any extent without the 
assistance of women, and I think the “ apostle of culture” 
himself would be the first to admit his indebtedness in this 
respect to his mother. Pick any clever lad from the streets and 
send him to school or college, and ho will probably turn out a 
clever lawyer, doctor, whatever you aimed at. But the educated 
gentleman is a plant of much slower growth ; to secure such an 
«*ne education must begin from infancy, the i: sweetness and 
light ” must dawn upon him in his cradle, he must grow up in 
an atmosphere of refinement, his first impressions must come to 
him through an intelligent and cultured medium. And as for 
these first impressions and first lessons ho is dependent chiefly 
upon his mother, it is pre-eminently of importance that she 
should be a cultured gentlewoman. Educate the women of a 
country, and the men will as a natural consequence be educated, 
for an educated mother will always secure a good education for 
her children; unfortunately the converse does nQt hold good, 
and this is, I believe, for the Reason that the men ip that case 
are not really educated in the true and full sense of the word ; 
they are only lawyers, doctors, tradesmen, artizans, and so forth, 
and only look upon what they^all education as a means to the 
end of money-getting; and as they expect their daughters to 
be provided for as wives, any money spent on their education 
would be a bad investment. Lot any cultivated gentleman think 
the matter over, and I believe he will agree that, great as are 
the boons of a good school and college training, th§ ihost import- 
ant part of his education began before school was thought of, 
and that he feels most indebted to ijiose early years of constant 
daily intercourse with two cultured minds which the blessing of 
educated parents secured to him. And what is true of mental 
is still more true of moral training, and especially as regards 
truthfulness. Where the woman is in a subordinate position, 
and has to hold her own against superior strength by cunning, 
and what is sometimes euphemistically described as “ feminine 
tact,” how can th& children ever learn to regard truth as all 
important? And I,»for ohe, believe most firmly that no nation 
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can ever be truly great which does not regard truthfulness as 
the cardinal virtue. 

I fear I have written at some length ; but the question of 
the education of women seems to me, the more I think of it, to 
be the most important matter for India at present, far surpassing 
any other question, social or political. 

Yours, &e., 

Cumballa Hill, August 14th. Edith Peohey. 


MADRAS NEEDLEWORK EXHIBITION. 


We printed last month the prospectus of the Exhibition of 
Needlework , c fcc., to be held early next year by the Committee of 
the Madras Branch of the National Indian Association. We 
have the satisfaction now to add the following official extracts , 
showing the approval of the Madras Government in regard to 
the undertaking : — 

Read the following Proceedings of the Madras Govern- 
ment in the Educational Department, dated 30th June, 1884, 
No. 359 : — 

Read the following letter from the Director of Public 
Instruction to the Chief Secretary to Government, dated 
Ootacomund, 12th June, 1884, No. 0-292: — 

With reference to the enclosed letter from the Inspectress 
of Girls’ Schools, I have the honour to request the sanction of 
Government for grant-in-aid of the funds of the National 
Indian Association on account of prizes to be given at the 
annual exhibition of needlework held by the Association in 
Madras at the beginning of each year, the grant being limited 
to a moiety of the sum expended on prizes by the Association 
and Rs. 1§0, to be paid on submission of bill showing actual 
charges. «* 

2. In holding these exhibitions of needlework, fancy and 
plain, worked in schools* for girls, the Association is doing 
much towards the encouragement of industrial work in girls' 
schools, and I think deserves, in so doing, the recognition and 
support of Government, more especially as, at present, needle- 
work, even the higher form of the art, does not fall within 
the scope of the School of Arts, upon which the State expends 
so large a sum annually. r m 
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3. I beg also to recommend that I may be permitted to 
offer, on behalf of Government, at a cost not exceeding Rs. 50 
approximately, a silver medal for each of the following objects : 

(a) Best specimen of native embroidery. 

(b) The best design for Indian do, 

( c ) The best specimen of gold and silver pillow lace. 
The adjudication of the prizes I propose to leave to the 
Exhibition Committee, and to limit competition to pupils and 
mistresses of girls’ schools. 

4. Medals are, I believe, granted by Government at the 
Agricultural Exhibitions, and on this ground I make the 
recommendation. 

5. The total cost, which is but small, can be met from the 
provision for grants-in-aid. 


From Mrs. Isabel Biiander, Inspectress of Girls’ Schools, Third . 
and Fifth Divisions, South ArcoUand Trichinopoly, to the 
Director of Public Instruction, dated Madras, 4th June, 
1884, No. 1239. 

I have the honour to forward a copy of a letter, dated the 
3rd instant, from Mr. Chentsal Rau, Honorary Secretary of the 
Madras Branch of the National Indian Association, in which he 
applies for a grant towards the expenses of an exhibition of 
needlework, &c., which has been held annually by the Branch 
for the last throe years. 

2. I beg to support the application and to recoinmend the 
sanction of a half-grant of the prizes awarded, which for 1885 
would amount to about Rs. 120. 


From M.R.Ry. V. Chentsal Ratj, Honorary Secretary, National 
Indian Association, to the Inspectress of Girls’ Schopls, 
dated Mylapore, 3rd Juno, 1884. 

I am directed by the Madras Branch of the National Indian 
Association to request that you will be so good as to apply to 
Government for pecuniary aid either in the form of prizes or a 
grant to the needlework exhibition to be held by the Association 
at the beginning of 1885. 

2. The Association has been holding similar exhibitions for 
the last three years, and this has had a considerable effect in 
Stimulating native ladies and school children to improve them- 
selves in sucB usefhl arts as needlework, drawing and writing. 
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Order . — The Director’s proposals are sanctioned. 

, (True Extract.) 

(Signed) E. F. WEBSTER, 

Chief Secretary . 


Communicated to the Secretary, National Indian Associa- 
tion, Inspectress of Girls’ Schools, Inspectors of Schools, and 
Managers of all Hindu and Muhammadan Girls’ Schools. 
(True Copies and Extract.) t 

(Signed) H. B. GRIGG, 

Director of Public Instruction . 

To the Secretary, National Indian Association. 

“ Inspectress of Girls’ Schools. 

“ Inspectors of Schools. 

“ Managers of Schools. 

(True Copy.) 


A DIALOGUE BETWEEN TWO HINDU WIDOWS. 

The following dialogue, supposed to be between two 
Hindu widows, has been translated from a Magazine called 
Arya Darpa/n Shahjelianpoor , to which it was contributed by 
a Hindu widow. It has been translated for this Journal by 
Mr. Roshan Lai, a student in England : 

A . Come, sister ; you have called after very long to-day. I 
hope you have not forgotten me. 

B. No ; but being much afraid of your parents I cannot see 
you very frequently, because your mother often prevents you 
from associating with me. 

A . TheA do you also wish to leave me alone in the deep gulf 
of sorrow? 

B. No ; never! We bcjth share the same fate; we are fish 
of the same pond. But I am very much afraid of the antiqdated 
notions of your parents. 

A . Your visit, sister, diminishes my grief to some extent; 
otherwise I am always weeping, crushed on all sides with a heap 
of miseries. Instead of consoling me in my grief, my parents 
add to my miseries. They do not allow any of my female friends 
to come to see me, nor do they allow me to dee orlfcalk to them. 
There is no one except you in this .'world who will have the 
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patience to listen to my sorrowful tale. But my parents do not 
want you, too, to see me. If in this raging sea of misery I am 
deprived even of this small bark — your companionship — then 
what else remains to maintain my existence ? So, dear sister, I 
entreat you to tell me how to put an end to this scene of misery. 

B. Why do you bro.od over these misfortunes, sister ? Every 
one has to die one day. 

A. This life of ours brings us nothing but misery. As death 
is simply a relief to the long-suffering patient, whom physicians 
give up in despair, so it ^ much better for me to die than to 
drag on a miserable existence. 

B . You. know this world is nothing but a passing dream, and 
everyone has to quit it sooner or later. 

A. Yes ; but sorrows that increase day by day are our por- 
tion in this world, and there is no other way except death of 
getting rid of this perpetual misery. See, in the days past, 
thousands of widows, finding themselves unablo to put up with 
the insults and slights to which the Hindu widows are daily 
subjected, and dreading the ill treatment and miseries in store 
for them, cheerfully offered themselves* to be burnt with their 
deceased husbands ! 

B . Sister, do not be hopeless ; God has created a remedy for 
all evils. 

A. Yes ; there is a remedy for all other evils, but none for 
that from which we suffer. 

B. Oh! do not say so. We have for our Ruler the Empress 
5f India, whose justice, like a bright sun, is sure to expel all 
darkness. 

A . Who is this Empress of l^adia, and what can she do for us ? 

B. What a pity ! Our illiterate sisters do not even know who 
is their Ruler ! Our Gracious Queen Victoria resides in London, 
and is the Queen of Great Bri^in and Ireland and the Empress 
of India. 

A . The name indicates that she is also one of our sex. 

B. Yes, she is. 

A . If so, there is yet some hope for us. But then, why does 

not our Empress try to ameliorate our condition, and mitigate 
our sufferings? Has Bhe not studied “Nit Shatter or the law 
of equity? % 

B. Our suffering may be attributed to the heartlessness and 
indifference, of our own people. Our Ijjmpress is not to blame 
for it. 

A, Why not? Are we not as much Her Majesty's loyal 
Subjects as is the male population of our country ? Why, then, 
should we be left q^ite unprotected and unprovided for in a state 
of complete helplessness, ^ which seems to have no end? Our 
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people cannot be solely responsible for our sufferings, for they 
are mainly guided by the laws of the country, and do not you 
think they would obey any law enacted for our good ? 

B. No ; they will be very loth to obey any such law. 

A . Kindly do tell me, when was such a law passed whidb 
has been disregarded by our people ? 

B. There was a law enacted called the “Widow-Marriage 

Act,” according to which a widow can marry without forfeiting 
any of her rights. f 

A. But did any widow-marriage take place in accordance 
with this law ? 

B. In Deccan (South India) some two or “three widows at- 
tempted to avail themselves of this Act ; but they were visited 
with much illtreatment and turned out in the street, so that no 
attempt was made later to this effect. 

A. This Act will not do, sister. You know, unless some 
stringent law, equally binding on our guardians, so that they 
are not able to frustrate our wishes in this respect, be passed, 
the ignorant and illiterate masses of our country will never 
observe it. 

B . It is true; but our Empress does not want to interfere 
with the social matters of her Indian subjects. 

A. Quite true ; but how came it to pass that we have also 
been deprived of our one loop-hole for putting a stop to all our 
sufferings once for all by self-immolation? The infanticide of 
girls, which was once exercised in this country to a frightful 
extent, is also heard of no more. I am told that both of these 
practices were put down and renV/ved by the strong hand of the 
law. But if the law was found once efficient to remove the 
consequences which our sufferings induced our guardians and 
ourselves to put an end to by the^jnfanticide of girls, or by self- 
immolation on our part, what makes the law now too feeble to 
strike a blow at the root of the cause itself? The practices of 
infanticide and the suttee were resorted to in order to save the 
poor innocent victim from greater misery,* while the extreme 
wretchedness « and torture, which was the lot of women after 
their husband’s death, induced them to commit the horrible 
crime of suicide. The law# has only removed the effect, while 

* Raja Ram Mohun Roy’s words also support this view. He says : “It. 
is not from religious prejudices and early impressions only that Hindu 
widows burn themselves on the piles of their deceased husbands, but also 
from their witnessing the distress in which widows of the same rank in life 
are involved, and the insults and slights to which they are daily subjected, 
they become, in a great measure, regardless of existence after the death 
of their husbands; and this indifference, accompanied With the hope of 
future reward held out to them, leads them tp the horrible act of suicide.”— 
Last Bays of Ham Mohun Hoy y p. 81. — R.l. * 
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the main cause remains untouched and as troublesome as ever. 
What think you of all this ? 

B . Yes, sister, what you say is quite true. And I, in fact, 
see no reason why Her Majesty’s Government cannot remove 
tills great evil as well as that of infanticide and suttee. But I 
think that Her Gracidus Majesty has no idea of tho extent of 
our misery and wretchedness, and has, perhaps, never been 
informed of it. 

A . As Her Majesty has been informed, I hear, of the 
evil resulting frsm killing our sacred and useful animals in 
India, it is very likely that our sufferings, which far exceed 
even those of the animals that are butchered, might have 
reached Her Majesty’s oar as well. 

B . But how could our sufferings roach Her Majesty’s ear? 
Who was thero to inform Her Majesty of them? Our relations 
have no compassion to show us in this respect. They are too 
selfish in their treatment of their female relatives. How can 
they bear even the idea of our grievances being laid before Her 
Majesty ? There never was yet born a woman who could carry 
this message to London. 

A. It may be so. But what, in your opinion, can our Gracious 
Queen do for us ? Would you like all the widows in India to 
get married by a Government order ? 

B. No, sister ; I mean no such thing, nor would I like any 
such order to be given by the Government. What I want is 
simply this, that wo, the Hindu widows, be at liberty, as was 
the case in ancient times in India, to marry or not to marry as 
we choose, and as is the custom jynongst the English, tho Moham- 
medans, and in fact all the other races of the world, except the 
present now degenerated race called Hindu. Amongst other 
nation^ . widow is not compelled to marry, nor are her wishes 
thwarted if she wants to do so, and the same privilege I wish to 
be also accorded to wretched Hindu widows. 

A. But what good will result from having that privilege of 
re-marriage ? 

B. The advantages that would result from gjvftig widows 
liberty to re-marry are manifold. In the first place, widows 
A wouId not be looked down on as jvt etched creatures, useless 
mouftxs, and tho greatest sinners in the world. Secondly, it 
would put £ stop to thousands of those crimes, too bad to be 
named, and a mere idea of which sends a shudder throughout 
my entire frame. Thirdly, they will not be completely at the 
mercy of others, who almost invariably regard them, no sooner 
than they become widows, as their life-long slaves, so that they 
have no chance in flieir whole life of ever hoping to get liberty. 
Fourthly, they would no linger be subject to ail sorts of slights 
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and illtreatment, as is the case now, for their relations would 
“know that they, were no burden to them ; and consequently, 
whether they married or not, they would be treated with more 
respect and leniency, and would not be forced to put up with 
every kind of disregard now shown to them. In short, thev 
would not be hopeless for ever, and would be free to marry 9 
or not to marry, according to circumstances. 

A, Quite true. But who has got power enough to remove 
every obstacle from the waj r of Hindu widows to marry again 
except Her Gracious Majesty? and it js not likely that our cries, 
piercings though they may be, should reach Her^Majesty at such 
a great distance. So it would not be wrong to say that hope 
that comes to all never comes to us, and without hope life is an 
intolerable burden, and in our case a perpetual torture also ; and 
in this enlightened age, and with this humane Government, slavery 
of the worst type and servitude of the most painful kind, besides 
innumerable other sorrows that prey on our hearts, have been 
our lot. So, dear sister, submit to the will of the Almighty 
Creator ; for no one has compassion enough to tell our sad tale 
to our Empress. Eor w*no else can feel the writhing pain and 
overwhelming sorrow who has not suffered like us ? So we are 
doomed to undergo eternal misery, servitude, slavery and torture. 

B. Oh, do not give vent to such despondent thoughts ! God 
might create some one evon amongst the women themselves to 
undertake this noble mission and carry it to London. 

A . Yes, sister, God be blessed! India is not, even at the 
present moment, without some sympathetic and wise women. I 
have now and then seen mention made of them in newspapers. 

B . Yes ; I, too, have read tkteir petitions to Lord Ripon in 
the same. 

A . Whom do you mean by Lord Ripon ? 

B. What a pity ! Do you not^ven know that His Excellency 
the Marquis of Ripon is at present at the head of the Indian 
Government ? 

A. You, a little while ago, told me that Her Majesty the 
Empress o£ India was our Ruler. Now you say that Lord 
Ripon governs us. Whom am I to believe in as the Sovereign 
power ? 

B. Her Majesty the Empress of India is our Sovereign^ and . 
Lord Ripon is Her Majesty’s representative in India at present. 

A. What T Can H?,r Majesty’s representative, in India too, 
ameliorate our condition ? 

B. Yes. Why not? In 1826 our Gracious Queen removed 
the crying sins of self-immolation of widows, the infanticide of 

S 'rls, slavery, &c., through Lord W. Benti^ck, ^ho was then 
er Majesty’s representative in India ( , And our present Viceroy 
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is especially known to be one of the kindest of men, and there 
will be no cause for surprise if His Excellency takes up the 
cause of helpless widows and sends comfort to their bosoms once 
^or all. But what a pity that the poor widows, who require the 
most protection themselves, being completely helpless, &re left 
unnoticed, and no provision is made for bettering their condition ! 
Our fervent prayers would be offered to God for His Excellency's 
welfare, and our blessings would follow him to England, if he 
pays attention to our indescribable sufferings. 

A. Your words, sister, inspire me with a degree of hope. 
But in my opinion neither the suttee system, nor infanticide of 
girls, nor slavery, nothing in fact, has been effected as long as 
some arrangement is not made for widow - marriage. The 
practice of suttee has ceased taking place openly ; but the poor 
victims are daily, nay hourly, being consumed by worse than 
hell-fire. .Nor has the custom of infanticide practically ceased. 
Formerly it was only practised in tho case of a female child; 
but now a male child even, whose birth is spoken of in our 
Shastaes as tho best of God’s gifts, enjoys no security. Although 
it fills me with shamo and consternation, yet this is a fact too 
notorious to be concealed. Slavery, too, has not been abolished, 
but has rather been introduced and oncouraged and made to 
thrive under the protection of a whimsical and arbitrary custom. 
Are tho widows in any way better than slaves ? Nay, they are 
thousands of tiriies worse than slaves. A slave can hope for 
freedom. He now and then runs away from his master. But 
the widows have no such hope. They are doomed to a life-long 
slavery, and, what is worsc^ to swallow all sorts of slights, 
calumnies, and slanders flung at them. So, doar sister, until 
and unless every facility is offered by law, and every provision 
made for widow-marriage, it 4s an idle boast to say that suttee, 
infanticide, and slavery exist no longer. 

( To be continued. ) 


11 E VI E W. 


Eeminisoences of an Indian Official. By General Sir' 
Orfeuk Cavknagii, K.C.S.T. London : W. H. Allen & Co. 

Few lives offer a wider field of interest than an Indian 
official career. Life in the East is always clothed with a sort 
of glamour*; an& this was more strikingly the case fifty years 
ago, before our Eastern Empire had beep, brought into such 

k 4 
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near and constant intercourse with England. Personal 
Reminiscences are of necessity somewhat egotistical in their 
character; but they nevertheless throw light on historical 
scenes and incidents which is valuable in proportion to the) 
character of the writer ; and the record in this book is that of 
an earnest, high-principled man, whose highest aim was to do 
his duty to the country which he served, and to the peoples 
among whom his lot was cast. 

General Cavenagh entered the East India Company's 
service in 1838. Four years later he was posted to the 4th 
k Irregular Cavalry, and soon after joined the army which was 
advancing on Gwalior, under Sir Hugh Gough. In the battle 
of Maharajpur his horse was mortally wounded, and his left 
leg was carried away. Six months later the gallant young 
officer was again on duty, being “ placed on his charger by a 
couple of orderlies." He was again wounded in the action at 
Buddowal, in 1846, and jfrom that time Ins active military 
career closed. In that year he was appointed to the post of 
Superintendent of the Mysore Princes, and in the following 
year he was also made Superintendent of the Ex-Ameers of 
Scinde; posts for which, from his courtesy and kindly feeling 
towards the natives of the country, he was well fitted. Ilis 
next appointment was the political charge of the Nepaulese 
Mission just arrived in Calcutta, cn route to England with 
presents for the Queen. The Ambassador was General Jung 
Bahadur; a young man of not mo^e than two and thirty, the 
Prime Minister of Nepal, and practically the ruler of that 
country, a position lie had attained by the deliberate slaughter 
of all who stood in his way. Mis administration seems to 
have been just and popular. Some amusing details are given 
of the English visit, exhibiting in a striking way the contrast 
between English and Oriental ideas. 

On his return to India, in 1854, General (then Major) 
Cavenagh was appointed to the office of Town and Fort Major 
in Calcutta, one of the earliest fruits of his rule being the 
construction of the line range of barracks in the fort lor 
European soldiers, knojvn as the “Dalhousie Barracks." 
Before their erection the accommodation provided for the 
troops was “ deficient iu all the properties needed for the 
preservation of health in a tropical climate." This great im- 
provement was carried out with the hearty^suppurt of Lord 
Dalhousie, then Governor-General. 
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In 1857 the Sepoy Mutiny broke out. It was unexciting 
time in Calcutta, and the difficulties and responsibilities of 
the military department were greatly increased by the delay 
and indecision of Lord Canning and his advisers, and their 
lailure to realise the- extent of the danger. Calcutta and its 
fort were practically unprotected ; and but for a conversation 
overheard, and for a heavy thunderstorm which led to the 
postponement of a fete at the Botanical Cardens, to which 
u all Calcutta ” was invited, Calcutta might have shared the 
fate of some % of the large up-country stations. General 
Cavenagh’s narrative will recall many stirring scenes and 
incidents to those who were in Calcutta at that eventful time. 

In 1859 General Cavenagh accepted the Governorship of 
the Straits Settlements, which he held until 1867, when by 
Act of Parliament the Settlements were transferred to the 
Colonial Government. During those eight years General 
Cavenagh laboured most successfully to develop the resources 
of the Settlements, to improve the ldeans of communication, 
to extend the administration of justice, and to establish a 
sound system of education. It is difficult to understand that 
the transfer should have been made without any oJlicial intima- 
tion to the Governor, and that he should have been left to 
learn from a private source that he was to be removed from 
office. But so it was, and on the 15th March, 1867, he left 
Singapore, the only compensation for his unwilling relegation 
to the ranks of the unemployed being the good-will of the 
community over which he had ruled. 

J. B. Knight, C.I.E. 


The Earl of Dufferin has been appointed Viceroy of India, 
as successor to the Marquis of Itipon. 


INDIAN INTELLIGENCE. 


The Boden Professor of Sanskrit ha# obtained the sanction 
of the Secretary of State for India for the establishment of six 
Government Scholarships of the value of £200 a year, tenable 
for three years. Preference is to be given to Statutory Civil 
Servants wk& are ^esirous of passing a probationary period in 
this country ; and the scholars are to be allowed to reside in 
any institution coni/ected with any University in the United 
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Kingdom which provides supervision of students, enforces 
residence within definite local limits, and is approved by the 
Secretary of State for India. 

An influential deputation of native gentlemen, headed by the 
Begent of Kolhapore, waited on H.E. the Governor of Bomba$ 
on July 19th, at Poona, in order to urge the desirability of help 
being accorded by the Bombay Government to the High School 
at that place, which wo referred to last month. Sir James 
Fergusson expressed his deep sympathy with the objects of the 
movement, and referred with strong approval t«< its spontaneous 
character. He informed the deputation that the Government 
would give a building grant to the school building, under the 
usual conditions of giving building grants, and that it would pay 
the teaching expenses of the school. H.E. remarked that there 
were many obstacles in the way of the success of the undertak- 
ing, of which the natives were but too sensible, and which it 
would be at first difficult to surmount. The scheme seems to 
promise well, as it has so much cordial support from influential 
native gentlemen. 

The annual speech day of the Bajaram College, Kolhapore, 
which has existed four years, took place in July last, under 
the presidency of the Begent. The numbor of undergraduates 
is 38, and the number on the rolls of the High School for 
the year was 381, showing a remarkable increase. In the 
department of Sirdars there are at present eight with good 
reports as to study and conduct. The College Principal, Mr. 
Candy, who read the Beport, ended by saying that it might be 
seen from the account of the wcifck of the year that the aim was 
to make the College not merely an Examination-passing machine, 
“ but rather a centre of vigorous life and refinement.” 

The Kolhapore Girls’ Schools have also had a prize distribu- 
tion. It appears that Miss Little, the Head Mistress of the 
principal Girls’ School, encourages adult ladies to attend the 
school, providing them with separate rooms, and instructing 
them in needlework. Her endeavours are said to be successful. 

The Madras Agricultural College has been affiliated to the 
Education Department under the Principalship of Mr. Bobert- 
son, who has .been for fifteen, years head of the Saidapet Farm. 
It is stated that there will probably be in time an Agricultural 
School in every district; of the Madras Presidency, with an agri- 
cultural experimental station, over which the College will have 
oontrol. Tue College starts with nearly 100 students, all gradu- 
ates or undergraduates from various parts of India, many being 
the sons of landed proprietors. 

The prize distribution of the Lafiore Eengali Infant School 
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was presided over by Mr. Ibbotson, Acting Director of Public 
Instruction, Punjab. This school is maintained by the small 
number of Bengali gentlemen resident at Lahore. Mr. Ibbotson 
congratulated the Bengali community on thoir self-help, and 
#rged upon them perseverance in their efforts. 

The Viceroy referred as folio ws, in the Legislative Council at 
Simla, to the death of the Hon. Kristodas Pal, C.I.E. : — ‘‘ Bofore 
we proceed to consider the business upon the list bofore us, I 
am sure my honourable colleagues will allow mo to express my 
deep regret at*the lamcfatod death of Rai Bahadoor^Kristodas 
Pal, which has taken place since the last meeting of the Legis- 
lative Council. By this melancholy event, we have lost from 
amongst us a colleague of distinguished ability, from whom wo 
had on all occasions roeoivod assistance, of which I readily 
acknowledge the value. He has been takon from us in the 
prime of life, when his powers were at their best ; and wo might 
have hoped he would still, for many years to come,* have been 
permitted to devote himself to the service of his country with, 
the same energy and patriotism as *had hitherto marked his 
career. Mr. Kristodas Pal owed the honourable position to 
which he had attained to his own exertions. His intellectual 
endowments wero of a high order, his rhetorical gifts were 
acknowledged by all who heard him, and were enhanced when 
addressing this Council by his thorough mastery over the Eng- 
lish language. He will long live in the remembrance of his 
countrymen, and it is with feelings of sincere sorrow that I pay 
this last tribute to the memory of one who was so well entitled 
to be regarded as a worthy representative of the intellect and 
eloquence of the race to whitii he belonged.’ ’ 

Nawab Ahsanollah Khan Bahadur, of Dacca, has had the 
grief of losing his eldest son* Kbajah Hafezullah, after a short 
illness, at the age of 16. He was very intelligent, spoke Eng- 
lish with as much facility as Bengali, and had been carefully 
trained under his father’s personal care. His character is said 
to have been remarkable for simplicity and goodness. The 
Nawab has made a donation of Rs. 2,000 in aid,of the Madani- 
pore Mosque, which the Mahomedan community have resolved 
to^jcall by the name of the lamented Khajah Hafezullah. With 
the remainder of the funds subscribed for the Mosque, it is in- 
tended to, establish a Madrassah, and to appoint a Moulvi in 
connection with the Madanipore School, which prepares for 
Matriculation. 

We regret also to record the death of Dr. Anandrao Atmaram 
Pandurangf son %f Dr. Atmaram Pandurang, Bombay, at the 
age of 82. He stpdied*£or many years in England, taking the 
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M.B. and B.Sc. degrees, and obtaining four gold medals in dif- 
ferent branches of Medicine. He returned to Bombay two 
years ago. 


News has been received of the death of the Dewan of the 
Bhownagar State, Azam Samaldass Parmanandass. He had 
served in the administration of tho State from an early period 
of his career, and he succeeded the late minister about five years 
ago, by the invitation of tho present enlightened ruler of the 
territory, H.H. Maharaja Takhtsingjpe, K.O.S.I. He steadily 
promoted the progressive policy which has fof some years so 
distinguished the management of Bhownagar, and his loss will 
be deeply felt by the Maharaja and the people. The Dewan, 
besides being a sagacious administrator, was a good Persian and 
Sanskrit scholar. 


The Nizam of Hyderabad has appointed Mr. Sabapathi Iyah, 
Barrister-at-Law, as the Government Advocate in Ilis Highness’ 
Dominions, and also as Law Lecturer, for training young men 
for the higher appointments of the State.- 

The subject selected by the Syndicate of the Bombay Uni- 
versity for the Kharsandas Mulji prize for 1885 is, “ The posi- 
tion of Indian women as presented in the heroic poems, contrasted 
with their position in modern times.” The subject for the Sir 
George Le Grand Jacob prize is, “Tho Commerce of India as 
affected by British Buie.” 


PERSONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


In the late Final Examination of the Selected Indian Civil 
Service Candidates, Mr. Mancherji Pestonji Kharegat, of Bom- 
bay, took the first place, with 3,036 marks. He also obtained 
the following prizes: History and Geography of India, £30; 
Hindustani, £25 ; and Sanskrit, £45. 

Mr. Tamiz Uddin Ahmed has passed the L.S.A. (London) 
Examination. '• 

Arrivals.— The brother and tho cousin of His Highness the 
Maharaja Gaikwar of Baroda. Mr. P. Narayenswami Chetti 
from Madras. ? 

Departures — Mr. Jagodcsh Chunder Bose$ B.Ar, for Bengal. 
Mr. J. F. Kolaporewala, for Bombay. 
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THE REPORT OF THE INDIAN EDUCATION 
COMMISSION. 

CONCLUDING NOTICE. 


In the later chapters of their Report the Indian Education 
Commission deal, among other subjects, with the education of 
various classes which appear to them to require special treat- 
ment, and to which the principles laid down in the preceding 
chapters cannot be strictly applied. “ These classes include 
the opposite poles of sociot/, the Chiefs and nobles at one 
extreme, and the aboriginal tribes and low castes at the other. 
Besides these, again, are the Musalmans ; and, confined to no 
particular caste or sect, those 1 families whose poverty has prac- 
tically debarred them from all education.” The questions 
involved in the education of these various and very different 
classes present various degrees of difficulty, and differ con- 
siderably in their relative importance ; but they* all of them 
demand attention in a comprehensive review of the educa- 
tional requirements of the millions forming the population of 
our great Indian Empire. For instance, the education of the 
“aboriginal tribes” — an expression whxh is used “to distinguish 
those races which have not adopted the civilisations or the 
creeds of the higher races inhabiting India” — is an interesting 
question, full of difficulties, and by no means undeserving of 
consideration, bu^ in its practical importance, at the present 
time, insignificant \n comparison with the fir larger questions 
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involved in the educatioi^KtSff^^Ktifinadans, who number 
upwards of forty niillions>md^^^her from a numerical, or 
a social, or a political point of view, are enonnously more 
important than the non-Aryan races, while the difficulties in 
dealing with them, great as they are, on the whole are con- 
siderably less than in the 4 case of the scattered aboriginal 
tribes. 

Of these latter the Commission say : 

The general character of the aboriginal races, as classified 
according to the census returns adopted by us, is <ery distinct. 
Those who still avoid contact with the plains are the most diffi- 
cult to deal with, as will appear from a description of the life 
which they lead. A few of them cultivate patches of the hill- 
sides, which they lay bare of timber and undergrowth, merely 
setting fire to the fellings, and growing coarse grain in the 
ashes, without any attempt to dig the soil. Others keep herds 
of cattle and buffaloes, which they graze in the forests, living 
upon their milk, and exchanging what they do not require w T ith 
other portions of the forest (Community for the grain which they 
grow. These herdsmen have little commerce with the plains. 
A few tribes live by industrial pursuits, smelting iron from the 
ores found in the laterite on the mountains, and producing the 
iron arrow-points, the long sharp-pointed spears and small axes 
which nearly every hillman carries with him, not only for 
domestic purposes and for cutting wood, but also as a protection 
against wild boasts. A still larger section live by the chase, 
pursuing deer, and even tigers and panthers, with their rough 
weapons, shooting birds with the bo\^ and arrow, not disdaining 
even squirrels, rats, and dead animals, for their ordinary meals. 
All these tribes eat berries and roots, and the excessive mortality 
and sickness among them are ofte%attributed to the unwhole- 
some character of their ordinary food. Many of them fall vic- 
tims to the attacks of wild beasts, to the bites of poisonous 
snakes, and to the constant malaria and fever to which the 
heavy rainfall gives rise. They are patient, inured to suffering, 
and naturally truthful. But the most universal features in their 
character are their shyness and confirmed dislike of any sottled 
occupation. Their poverty is extreme ; and as they have littl^ 
communication with the villagers of the plain, and carry on their 
own simple transactions wijh each other by barter, there is no 
effective desire among them for the most elementary education. 
With them contact with the outer world must be the precursor 
of schools. Amidst such a population, separated as they are by 
dense forests or steep mountains, the difficulties of pioneering 
education are extreme. ; 
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Some of these Aborigines, such as the Gonds of the 
Central Provinces, have become mixed up with the Hindu 
population of the plains, “and yet have, retained some of their 
distinctive characteristics.” While they have adopted the 
system of caste, and mix with Hindus, they still sacrifice and 
eat bullocks ; they worship the powers of evil, the spirits of 
their fathers, and the weapons and creatures of the chase. 
They despise education. Their language is in a state of fusion 
and transition, and in most eases has never been reduced to 
writing; * 

The recommendations of the Commission for promoting 
education among these extremely backward races provide, as 
a matter of course, for exempting them from all payment of 
school fees ; but that winch, perhaps, is the most practical 
suggestion, is that, missionary agencies should receive special 
encouragement and libera! assistance in educating these tribes, 
and that in this case the consehyioe clause, which the (Join- 
mission have recommended as 1 venture to think unwisely, 
to be introduced into tin* grant-in-aid rules, should be dis- 
pensed with. One important aboriginal tribe* — the San tills — 
have for some years boon brought under the influence of 
Christian missionaries with considerable success. 

The < question of the language and character to he employed 
in instructing these tribes, is a question which has given rise 
to a good deal of discussion. In some cases the language of 
the tribe has not been red'jred to writing. I n others the tribes 
are said to be familiar with the language of the Hindus near 
whom or among whom they live. In some cases persons 
belonging to the same tribe speak different dialects. Some of 
the district officers tmd educational officers advise that the 
Hindu language of the country or neighbourhood should be 
the language of instruction, and Hi at no attempt should be 
made to reduce to writing those aboriginal languages which 
are still without a written character. On the other hand, 
Mr. Gust, the honorary secretary of the Asiatic Society, and 
8ne of the Sarital missionaries are cited as urging the import- 
ance of maintaining these language^ as the medium of instruc- 
tion in primary schools; Mr. (Just advocating the adoption of 
a modified form of the Roman character in those cases where 
the language has at present no written character. The Com- 
mission Ao nc support the last-mentioned proposal, for the 
very good reason that “unless the larger ^ Indian communities 
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can be induced to adopt that character ” — a consummation by 
no means probable — “ it would not be expedient to perpetuate 
the isolation of the Aborigines by teaching them an alphabet 
as foreign to their neighbours as to them.” On the question of 
language the Commission advise that in elementary schools 
and classes the medium of instruction should be the mother- 
tongue of the Aborigines, whatever that may be, but that the 
vernacular of the district should be taught in the upper classes 
of the schools ; “ for although a foreign language should not be 
forced upon any tribe, and certainly not as a means of primary 
education, still it is desirable, in the best interests of most 
aboriginal races, that they should be able to associate and deal 
on equal terms with the neigh houring population.” They add : 

Where any vernacular retains independent vitality, and can 
be reduced to writing, wo think that efforts should be made to 
recognise it. Where the Aborigines havo already adopted a 
Hindu language, wo would give instruction in that tongue, and 
not endeavour to go hack^from a cliango which is beneficial to 
them. But in many cases a change is going on, and in such 
eases we would commence with tlio aboriginal dialect spoken, 
and gradually advance to the study of that vernacular which is 
in course of adoption. A wide discretion may he left to local 
authorities, but wo are conviueod that greater efforts are required, 
and that the task of educating the aboriginal races, difficult as 
it is, should no longer be neglected. Much may bo done by the 
Department, and more by private effort liberally aided and 
encouraged. We think that Government should freely aid and 
recognise any efforts made by mi .4 nonaries or others to reduce 
the speech of the aboriginal races to writing, and to compile 
grammars and vocabularies of the numerous non- Ary an races 
throughout India. ' v 

Another point to which the Commission attach importance 
is the training of aboriginal boys as teachers. 

All this is excellent advice, and it is well that it should 
be placed upomrecord, and acted upon so far as circumstances 
i^ay admit. The Deport shows that in Bengal fair progress is 
being made, mainly through- 4 ' missionary agency; that some- 
thing is being done in Bombay and in the Central Provinces ; 
and that altogether some 25,000 children of the aboriginal 
races are receiving instruction of some description ; but it is 
not to be expected that funds to any considerable amount will 
be available to carry out the recommendations of the Com- 
mission upon an extensive scale, with a dite regard to the 
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more pressing claims from other quarters upon the finances of 
the State and the time and attention of its officers. The 
education of the Muhammadans and the education of the 
women of India have claims upon the Government far more 
pressing than those which attach to the instruction of the 
aboriginal tribes. 

The Muhammadans — numbering, as they do, upwards of 
40 millions against the 0J millions of Aborigines referred to 
in the Ilcpo# ; representing the former rulers of the country, 
but now in a very depressed condition ; belonging to a race* 
noted for its culture in former times, and still containing 
many individuals who value learning, but who at present 
hold aloof from that description of learning which is essential 
to raise them in the social scale — form a class to which it is 
on every ground desirable to extend the advantages of our 
educational system and a fair share of employment in the 
public service. So far back as 1782 the policy of enabling 
the Muhammadans of Bengal to qualify for public employ- 
ment was recognised by Warren Hastings, who with this 
view established in Calcutta a special College for the instruction 
of Muhammadans under the designation of the Calcutta 
Madrasa. Fifty years afterwards it was found that the 
endeavour to impart a high order of English education to the 
Muhammadans had completely failed ; and after the lapse of 
another forty years, in 1872, when the subject again under- 
went careful investigation, although there had been some 
improvement in the interval as regards the general spread of 
education among the race, it appeared that the Muhammadans 
were still very backward : *i the matter of English education, 
and were still at a great disadvantage as compared with 
their Hindu fellow'- subjects in the matter of official employ- 
ment. In one Presidency, Madras, it was found that out of 
485 persons then employed in the upper grades of the un- 
covenanted Civil Service, only 19 were Muhammadans. The 
fact is, that the Muhammadans, as a body, have all along held 
aloof from the English education imparted in the Indian 
Colleges and Schools. For this all sorts of causes have been 
assigned. The Commission consider* the most powerful factors 
to have been “ pride of race 1 , a memory of bygone superiority, 
religious fears, and a not unnatural attachment to the learning 
of Islam.,” TJJae numerical strength of the Muhammadan 
population varies very much in the different Provinces. In 
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the Punjab, in 1871, it was 51*6 per cent, of the total popu- 
lation; in Bengal, 32*3 per cent.; in Bombay, including Sind, 
15-4 per cent.; in the North-Western Provinces, 32*3 per 
cent. ; in Oudh, 9*9 per cent-., and in Madras only 6 per cent. 
The Commission show that in the North-Western Provinces, 
and to “ a much larger extent in Oudh, the proportion of 
Muhammadan schoolboys to the total number” at school was 
at that time greater than the proportion of Muhammadans 
in the population. In the other Provinces it was much less ; 
“the population percentage of the Muhammadans in these 
Provinces, taken together, being over 26, and the school per- 
centage under 10.” In 1872 special measures were adopted to 
provide additional facilities for the education of Muhamma- 
dans in Madras, Bengal and Bombay ; and the result appears 
to have been satisfactory as regards elementary and secondary 
education. This was especially tlie case in Madras. By the 
establishment of a limited number of special Government 
schools for Musalman pfipils; by making a special provision 
for Muhammadans in aided schools; by admitting them on 
payment of half the usual school fees ; by the establishment 
of scholarships specially reserved for Musalman students ; by 
the appointment of a special Deputy-Inspector for Musalman 
schools, and by the establishment of an Elementary Normal 
School for training Musalman teachers, the number of 
Musalmans at school was raised in the ten years ending with 
the financial year 1880-81, from 6,531 to 22,075; the latter 
number being G*7 per cent. ofHhe total number of pupils 
under instruction, while the percentage of Musalmans to the 
total population • of the Presidency was only 6 per cent. 
In Bombay tilings had not been so bad in 1872 as they had 
been in Madras; but there also additional facilities for the, 
education of Musalmans had been provided, with a some- 
what similar result. Very much the .same may be said of 
Bengal, where? the number of pupils of the Muhammadan 
jace is stated to have risen from 28,148 in 1871 to 262,108 in 
1882 ; but in all these ProViuees the improvement has bfcen 
almost entirely confined to wliat may be regarded as secondary 
and elementary education ; the indifference to the higher 
education which is imparted in the English Colleges being still 
apparently very great. Thus, in the English Colleges in Bom- 
bay, out of 475 students, only 7 were Musalmans. In 
Bengal the corresponding numbers were 2,7^8 an<f 106. 
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In the North-Western Provinces Muhammadan education 
has been, on the whole, less backward than in the other 
Provinces, and there a movement has taken place during the 
last thirteen or fourteen years, under the guidance of Mawlavi 
Sayyid Ahmad Khan, which has resulted in the establish- 
ment of a very promising Anglo-Oriental College at Aligarh, 
mainly under native management. This College is open to 
Hindus as well as to Musalmans, but the majority of the 
students belong to thg latter race. It has an income of 
Its. 34,000, chiefly derived from endowments. It is extremely 
popular, and much of its popularity is said to be due to pro- 
vision having been made for the residence of students belong- 
ing to families of the upper classes. The Commission say : 

The rooms of the first-class boarders are scarcely loss com- 
fortable than those of ail undergraduate at ( )xford or Cambridge, 
and the Musalmans take their meals together in a dining-hall. 
To a first-class hoarder the cost of living at the College is about 
Its. 300 a year, which includes rent, bfm.nl, medical attendance, 
and tuition fees-; a second-class boarder pavs about Its. 100. 
Of the two classes there wore, in 1881-82, 1 7 1 in residence, of 
whom 10 wore Hindus. At the outset, the undertaking met with 
very great opposition from Musalmans of the old school. For- 
tunately, however, the originator of the scheme, the Honourable 
Sayyid Ahmad Khan, was not to bo daunted by opposition or 
deterred by want of sympathy. In the esteem of the more 
liboral-mi Tided of his co-religionists he held the highest place ; 
and his perseverance was before long rewarded by the hearty 
co-operation of powerful friends. Chief among those who came 
forward to his support was Sir 8 alar Jung, Prime Minister to 
the Nizam.* His lead was followed by many influential Musal- 
mans in all parts of the country; and though the College funds 
are at present insufficient for the complete working of the 
^scheme, the number of students is now limited chiefly by the 
want of accommodation. If, then, tho Musalmans are to 'be 
reproached for not having availed themselves at aii •earlier stage 
of the benefits of the education offered them by Government, 
they have certainly set an example to tho generality of the popu* 
lati&n by founding and maintaining, almost without State aid, 
a College in some respects superior to any educational institution 
in India, and one which bids fair to b£ of tho greatest import- 
ance from a political, as well as from an educational point of 
view. 

One of the causes which are alleged by Muhammadans to 
have deterred them froip availing themselves of the Govern- 
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inent Colleges and Schools, is the absence in those institutions 
of any means of instruction in the tenets of their own faith ; 
and, accordingly, a special feature in this College is, that 
“religious instruction is a part of the daily exercise, and 
places of worship are to be among the College buildings.” 
The Commission justly observe that the importance of this. 
College “ is not confined to the special nature of the educa- 
tion it affords. Politically, its influence is great, and will be 
greater ; for it is the first expression of independent Musal- 
man effort which the country has witnessed since it came 
under British rule.” 

In the Punjab, where the proportion of Musalmans 
to the total population is larger than in any other Indian 
Province, viz., 5P6 per cent., the percentage of Musalman 
pupils to the total number of pupils under instruction is only 
38*2, owing apparently, in a great measure, to the utter 
indifference to education which is displayed by the Musal- 
mans of the Derajat add Peshawur divisions, where the popu- 
lation is largely composed of Pathans. 

Closely connected with the subject of Muhammadan 
education is the question of alleged Muhammadan grievances 
as regards their exclusion from official employment. This 
matter was carefully enquired into and reported upon by the 
several local Governments a few years ago, and is noticed at 
some length in the lieport of the Commission. The facts 
vary in the different Provinces. In the North-Western 
Provinces and the Punjab the "Muhammadans have, it would 
. seem, rather more than less than their fair share of public 
appointments, regarding their claims merely from the popula- 
tion point of view. Concerning the other Provinces, where the 
proportion of Muhammadan employes, especially in the higbpi* 
appointments, is extremely small, the auswer of the Bombay 
Government, that the reason is to be found in “ the unwilling- 
ness of the* Musalman mind to submit to the educational 
tests which qualified for entrance into the public service,” 
would seem to be very generally applicable. 

It cannot be doubted that pride of Tace and hereditary 
indolence have much to say to the general failure of the 
t Muhammadans in most of the Provinces of India to achieve 
success in the various walks of life ; but it is also true titat 
there , are circumstances connected with their ^religion, and 
with the sentiments which have been handed down to them 
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from their forefathers as to the uses to which learning should 
be put, which seriously hinder the Muhammadans in com- 
peting with their Hindu fellow- students. The teaching 
of the mosque must precede the lessons of the school. 
" Before the young Muhammadan boy is allowed to turn his 
thoughts to secular instruction he must commonly pass five 
years in going through a course of sacred learning ” Unlike 
the Hindu, he values the learning which he acquires, his studies 
in Arabic and in Muhammadan Law and theology, nob for 
the sake of success in a profession, or as a passport to official 
employment, but for the position which it will secure to him 
among the learned men of liis own race. In all this there is 
much which it is impossible not to regard witli a certain degree 
of sympathy, and which, prejudicial though it be to the pros- 
perity and usefulness of the race, indicates a certain elevation 
of mind which it is difficult unequivocally to condemn. Im- 
pressed by these considerations, but at the same time recognis- 
ing the great importance, both polffcically and socially, of 
rendering our system of education more popular with the 
Muhammadans, the Commission make various recommenda- 
tions for treating Mahomodan schools and students with 
special liberality. Among these are : (a) liberal encouragement 
to Muhammadan schools to add purely secular subjects to their 
course of instruction ; ( b ) special arrangements for imparting 
instruction in the Hindustani and Persian .languages in middle 
and high schools situated in places where Muhammadans form 
a fair proportion of the popiAation ; (c) the establishment of 
special scholarships for Muhammadans on a graduated 
system, to enable them to .proceed from lower to higher 
schools ; (d) the establishment of normal schools for training 

M uhammadan teachers ; (e) the employment more largely of 
uhammadan inspecting officers ; and (/) the encouragement 
of Muhammadan Associations, such as the Anjuqian-i-Islam 
in Bombay, and the Anjuman-i-Islamiya in Lahore. Some of 
these recommendations have been already anticipated in the . 
measures carried out after the Question of Muhammadan 
education had been brought under consideration in 1872. 
They are all unobjectionable in the circumstances of the case, 
and they will all help, though perhaps slowly, to raise the 
educational condition of this important class ; but unques- 
tionably the most hopeful incident in connection with : 'the 
future of the Muhammadan community is the remarkable 
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fnovement in the North-Western Provinces, which has resulted 
in the establishment of the Aiighar College. The progress of 
this institution will be a matter of the greatest interest ; for 
if it shall prove to be a success, it will mark a new era in the 
history of Indian education, and will solve difficulties by no 
means confined to the particular class immediately under 
notice. The general introduction of the boarding system in 
Indian Colleges and High Schools would be an immense boon, 
and would greatly conduce to thfe education of the native 
aristocracy, which, as a body, has been scarcely, if at all, more 
benefited by our educational policy than the Muhammadans. 

The education of the Native Chiefs and noblemen forms the 
subject of a separate section of the chapter now under review. 
It is a class which requires special treatment, Tint,' of course, 
in the way of special liberality on the paid of the State, but 
by organising separate institutions, in which the sons of such 
persons may receive a liberal education apart from the other 
classes of the population, with whom they will not associate in 
the ordinary Schools and Colleges. The Commission remark 
that it is not surprising that the native aristocracy, as a whole, 
should hitherto have held aloof from accepting an education 
after European methods. 

In the first place, the inducement which springs from an 
unsatisfied desire has been almost entirely absent. The native 
Prince has his own traditional standard of civilization, with 
which, as a rule, lie is satisfied. His horizon hardly extends 
beyond his own Court. His administration is practical in 
character, and is bounded rather by what his subjects are used 
to than what is adapted to the progressive needs of western 
society. The pleasures which satisfied his forefathers satisfy 
him; and in his national poetry he finds abundant food for^ds 
literary tastes. The native noble is the native Prince in small. 
If his mqans are ample for his favourite pursuits, he sees no 
reason why* he should labour with a view to some visionary 
enjoyment ; if they are not, it never occurs to him that books 
( Cah supply the want. From his boyhood everything abo^t him 
combines to thrust education into the background;. The 
influence of the zanaiia is generally opposed to any enlighten- 
ment. Early marriage brings with it hindrances and distrac- 
tions; the custom of living far away from the larger centres 
forbids moth interest in matters of general importance. In some 
ceases hereditary instinct leads him to regard education, as 
scarcely better than a disgrace. 1% others, education would be 
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accepted if made easy to obtain, and if free from all hazard of 
social contamination. In the second place, with the exceptions 
which we shall presently notice, no measures of any importance 
have been taken to attract these classes towards our education. 
Arrangements have, indeed, been made in most Provinces foT 
educating minors under the charge of the District Court or the 
Court of Wards. From various causes, however, Jittle has 
resulted from such endeavours ; and there does not seem much 
prospect, within any period to which it is worth while to look 
forward, that the ^jtled clashes generally will allow their sons to 
associate with the students of our ordinary schools and colleges. 

The Commission describe what is being done in the Mayo 
College at Ajmir for the education of the chiefs, nobles, and 
principal thakoors of Itajputana. This institution was 
founded at the instance of the late lamented Earl of Mayo, 
in consequence of a suggestion made in 18G9 by Captain 
(now Colonel) Walter, then Political Agent at Bhartpur, 
who, in an official report describing the circumstances under 
which the Maharaja of that State had been brought up, 
stated that we had not “ yet thoroughly fathomed the duty 
that we owe to our feudatories ” in the matter of education. 
The result has been the establishment of a College, with an 
endowment of nearly seven lakhs of rupees subscribed by the 
Eajput Chiefs, in aid of which the Government of India have 
contributed a similar sum, besides building a boarding-house 
for the pupils coming from some of the poorer States. The 
principal States have erected l^oarding-houses for their own 
cadets. At the date of the report the College contained 62 
pupils, whose progress is favourably noticed. The Commission 
state that at the opening of thsL College “ the attainments of 
the boys were very limited, few of them having any knowledge 
of iJJnglish, or much knowledge even of their own vernaculars. 
Nor, which was more surprising, did they show, much interest 
in out-door games or athletics. Even riding was little cared 
for; boys from different States would not amalgamate, and 
the general want of spirit was very marked. But before long 
the attendance at the playground, *at first enforced, became 
voluntary; the riding classes quickly grew popular, and 
cricket, rounders, and football were played with a zest scarcely 
less, keen, than that shown at an English School. Considerable 
progress was also made year by year* in the standard of instruc* 
tion, and English, ^Sanskrit, Hindi, Persian, Urdu, Arith- 
mepe, AJgebra, Euclid, History, and Geography are now among 
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the studies of the College” A similar institution on ,a smaller 
scale has been established in Kathiawar; and in other Colleges 
and Schools at Indore, in Kolhapur and Guzerat, and also at 
Lucknow, special classes have been established for the sons of 
native Chiefs and large landed proprietors. The Commission 
recommend that the same thing should be done in other parts 
of India. Of the utility of the measure there can be no ques- 
tion whatever. An educational system, intended to be so 
comprehensive that it includes within its purview every step 
in the educational ladder, from the elementary Village School 
to the University, which makes no practical provision for the 
education of the territorial aristocracy, is obviously open to 
the reproach that it neglects one of the most important of its 
functions; but I think it is open to question whether the 
Government of India has not been unduly liberal in its 
arrangements for the Mayo College. At first sight it would 
appear that if there is ( any class which might reasonably be 
expected to meet the whole expense of their education, it is 
the Chiefs and other large landholders ; but here we have the 
Government not only contributing a sum equal to the whole 
of the contributions of the Chiefs, but in addition defraying 
the cost of erecting boarding-houses for the relatives of the 
smaller Chiefs ! It may have been deemed politically expe- 
dient to take this course in this particular instance, but the 
precedent is one which can hardly be followed in other parts 
of India. It is strange that thj? anomaly should have been 
paised unnoticed by the Commission. 

The question of the admission of children of the lowest 
castes, such as the Pariahs of Madras, the Mahars and Dhers 
of Bombay, and the Chanddls of Bengal, into the public schools 
in India, has long been a question of great practical difficulty! 
The Commission. make two recommendations on the subject : 
first,, that t be principle laid down by the Home Government 
many years ago, "that no boy be refused admission ’to a 
Government College or Schqol merely on the ground of caste,” 
be now reaffirmed as a principle, and be applied with ^ue 
caution to every institution, not reserved for special races, 
which ^ wholly maintained at the Cost of public funtijs, 
whether provincial, municipal, or local. The proviso that the 
principle referred to is to be applied " with due catifih#^ 
practically renders the injunction nugatory, md leaves matter# 
prefcty much aS they have beep hitherto, second recomi^ 
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mendation is more to the purpose. It is, “ that the establish- 
ment of special schools or classes for children of low castes be 
liberally encouraged in places where there are a sufficient 
number of such children to form separate schools or classes, 
and where the schools already maintained from public funds 
do not sufficiently provide for their education. The truth 
seems to be that the first of the two recommendations was 
regarded as a formality, which it was thought decorous to 
observe. The re^ opiniorf of the Commission, viz., that if the 
low caste children are to be educated, they must be educated 
in special schools, is contained in the second recommendation. 

The chapter on female education is very full and extremely 
interesting. It adverts to the demand slowly, but surely, 
springing up among the natives for education for their girls— r 
a desire of comparatively recent origin, of which it would be 
easy to exaggerate the extent and force. It treats of the 
difficulties arising from the social customs of India in regard 
to child-marriage, and the seclusion of tlie women of the well- 
to-do classes ; the short duration of the school-going age in 
the case of girls ; the scanty supply of female teachers, and 
the unsuitability of the text-books commonly in use, which 
have been framed for boys rather than for girls.. It describes 
what has been done in this matter in the several Provinces, 
the.progress which has been made, the subjects of instruction, 
the working of the Zanana agencies, missionary and secular ; 
the deficiency of rpodern vernacular books at all suitable fot 
the Zanana ; the plans which Imve been tried for procuring 
an adequate number of female teachers ; the necessity for 
more liberal rules for grants in $pl of girls' schools; the prac- 
tical objections to the employment of male inspectors to 
inspect' girls' schools; the importance of liberality and care - 
in the distribution of prizes, and various other tilings, all'’ 
deserving of consideration in connection witli this important , 
subject./, 

The remarks contained in the following paragraph, 
although it is headed “ Female Education in Ancient India," 
are, still to a great extent a true description of the state of 
things which prevails in a great part of India at the present 
time; ■ 

While endorsing the sentiments of the despatches* in regard 
both to the promotion Of female education and to the difficulties 
*The Despatches of and 1859 are here referred to. 
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which stand in the way of any sudden expansion, we do not 
underrate what had been effected in earlier periods by the natives 
of India themselves. Apart from the Sanskrit traditions of 
women of learning and literary merit in pre-historic and mediaeval 
times, there can be no doubt that when the British obtained 
possession of the country, a section of the female population was 
educated up to the modest requirements of domestic life. In 
certain provinces little girls occasionally attended the indigenous 
village schools, and learned the same lessons as their, brothers. 
Many women of the upper class had their mind^stored with the 
legends of the Puranas and epic poems, which supply impressive 
lessons in morality, and in India form the substitute for history. 
Among the lower orders, the keeping of the daily accounts fell, 
in some households, to the mother or chief female of the family. 
The arithmetic of the homestead was often conducted by primi- 
tive methods, addition and subtraction being performed by means, 
of flowers or any rude counters that came to hand. Among the 
more actively religious sects and races, girls received an eduoa* 
tion as a necessary part* of their spiritual training. In the 
Punjab they may still be seen seated in groups around some 
venerable Sikh priest, learning to read and write the national 
Scriptures or Granth ; and the Brahman tutor of wealthy .Hindu 
families does not confine his instruction to the sons alone. In 
some parts of the, country, such education as girls obtained’ was 
confined ostensibly to reading and arithmetic, writing being an 
art not held suitable for girls of respectable life. The intellec- 
tual attainments, wit, and powers of memory of the Indian 
courtesan class have often been remarked, and formed one of 
their proverbial attractions. As H matter of fact, there always 
have been women of great accomplishments and strong talents 
for business in India. At this moment one of the best adminis- 
tered native States has been rul&d during two generations by 
ladies — the successive Begums of Bhopal; many of the most 
ably managed of the great landed properties or zemindaris of 
Bengal are entirely in the hands of females ; while, in commer- 
cial life, women conduct, through their agents, lucrative and 
complicated concerns. But the idea of giving girls a school' 
education, as a necessary part of their training for life, did hot 
originate in India until quite within our own days. The iftthi- 
lectual activity of Indian women is very keen, and it seem§ 
frequently to last longer* in life than the mental energies of the 
men. The intelligence of the Indian women is certainly far in 
advance of their opportunities of obtaining school instruction, 
and promises well for the education of the future. 

The earliest efforts to impart education upon the European 
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system to the women of India Were directed by Christian i 
missionaries. The commencement was* madeafcBombay by 
the American missionaries in 1823,' and in 1841 the Kev. John 
Anderson, and his colleagues in the Scotch Mission -fsbOrtly" 
afterwards the Free Church Mission) at Madras, began to 
instruct Hindu women, opening the first school for the pur- 
pose in 1845. These two Presidencies are still ahead of other, 
parts of India as regards female education. According to the, 
census of 1881, the proportion of girls under instruction in 
Madras was 1 !h 403 of the female population, and the pro- 
portion* of women able to read and write, but not under 
instruction, was 1 in 166 of the female population. The 
corresponding figures in the other four larger Provinces were : 

Bombay, 1 in 431, and 1 in 244. 

Bengal, 1 in 976, and 1 in 568. 

The North-Western Provinces and Oudh, 1 in 2,169, and 
1 in 981. 

Punjab, 1 in 1,416, and 1 in 1,02S. 

Taking the whole of India, the percentage of girls under 
instruction tjo the female population in 1882 was *85, of whom 
•55 were in primary schools. The Report shows that during 
the last ten years there has been a great aggregate increase, of 
female education. 

This increase has been fairly spread over the larger Provinces, 
with the exception of the Punjab and the North-Western Pro- 
vinces and Oudh. The n&xt feature which deserves attention is 
the very large proportion oil effort which is devoted to the 
primary education of girls, as compared with their secondary or 
higher instruction. In this . matter the action of the depart- 
mental authorities, missionary Societies, and other managers of 
girls* schools, seems in complete accord with the present neces- 
sities of female education in India. With the exception of 
Bengal, and in a much smaller degree of Madras, secondary 
education for girls is entirely in the hands of mi&Bifcriary bodies 
and native managers. The third feature calling for notice is the 
different view taken in different. Provinces with regard to the 
function of direct Government agency in the matter of female , 
primary education* Throughout India, the total number of 
pupils in Government girls’ primary sdhodls is 23,850, or one* 
half of those in aided or unaided schools under inspection,^ 
nafnely, 58,570. In Bengal, Assam, and Coorg, there are 
Government primary schools for girls. In Madras, the pupilsin 
the Government primary schools for girls are only about 
niUth*ol those aided and Unaided primary schools Under 

l 2 t 
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inspection. In the North-Western Provinces, Oudh, and the 
Punjab, the proportion is 3*5 to &; In Bombay, the. number of 
pupils in the departmental primary schools for girls is 11,338, 
against 10,621 in aided and unaided primary schools. In the 
Central Provinces, the girls in Government primary schools 
amount to 2,676, or five times the number (namely, £32) in aided 
and unaided schools under inspection. In the Haidarabad 
Assigned Districts, the former are three times as numerous as the 
latter. 

The recommendations made on this subject by the Com- 
mission, 27 in number, have already been published in a 
former number of this Journal . The most important are those 
which relate to greater liberality in the rules for granting aid 
to girls’ schools, the liberal encouragement of infant schools 
or classes, the establishment of additional normal schools, the 
expediency of holding out liberal inducements to the wives of 
schoolmasters to qualify as teachers, the preparation of suit- 
able text-books for girls!' schools, the larger employment of 
female inspecting agency, and last, but not least, the recog- 
nition of grants for zanana teaching as a proper charge upon 
the public funds. 

On this last-mentioned point the Commission observe that 
the mere establishment of schools will by no means suffice to 
bring about the general spread of education among the women 
of India. 

Public sentiment keeps them secluded in zananas, many from 
their infancy, and many more frotf. the age of eleven or twelve. 
From this it follows that the education of girls of the better classes 
cannot be carried on in schools to anything like completion, and 
that in the case of many it cannot*0ven be begun. Some plan is 
needed for conveying instruction to those who cannot leave their 
homes to seek for it, and for prosecuting further the teaching 
which may have been begun in schools. Agencies for zanana 
teaching ar»> conducting this work with considerable success. 
Actuated in m'any oases by religious motives, zanana teachers 
have brought some measure of secular instruction into the 
homes of those who would otherwise have been wholly debased 
trom it. We see no reason why this secular instruction, imparted 
under, th® supervision of* ladies worthy of confidence, should; not 
be recognised and assisted, so fax as it can be tested by a proper 
inspecting agency. Buies for aid to zanana teaching should be 
drawnup in; consultation with those who conduct the work, and 
should he such as to assist them substantially ha extending their 
operations so far a$ concerns secular teaching. .Associations have 
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arisen in some places, aiming at the extension and encourage* 
ment oiLfemale education. These also might be encouraged as 
far as they produce secular results. In order that these results 
may be fairly estimated, it seems necessary that the services of 
sympathetic and well-qualified inspectresses should be largely 
made use of. In the present condition of female education in 
India, the visits of inspectors are sometimes not only futile, but 
a positive hindrance to progress. And even where this is not so, 
a woman is generally much better able to deal with little girls 
than any man $p,n be. ’ ^Vith respect to the management also of 
girls’ schools, it seems most desirable to obtain the help, 
wherever possible, of ladies who take an interest in the subject, 
whether native or European. Nor is the object likely to be * 
attained unless interest is promoted among native gentlemen by 
giving them a share in the supervision of the schools. Those 
who show their sympathy by sending their own daughters to 
school are more likely to assist in directing the movement, and 
in rendering it popular among their neighbours. 

' In connexion with this subject, it may be noted here that 
at Madras a system of home teaching, under the direction 
of the National Indian Association, has been commenced 
with a very fair measure of success. Three teachers are at 
present employed in this way, giving instruction to 29 pupils 
at their homes.* The report of the Inspectress upon the work 
done is given in the July number of this Journal. It is 
stated that in five of the houses at which these teachers 
attend the Tamil and Telugu magazine Janavinodini is taken 
regularly, and is read by the ladies. In several houses Sugurui 
Ehodini , a new magazine intended for Hindu women, is also 
taken, The most noteworthy fact in the examination of the 
pupils was the proficiency of some of them in the study of 
hygiene. 

One of the concluding chapters of the Keport deals vrith 
legislation. Upon this subject there is a very general agree* 
xheat among the members of the Commission that some legis- 
lation is necessary, and the majority (a narrow majority, it is 
stated) recommend that the legislation shall include eve*y 
description of education; while the minority, including; 
President, contend that any measure ¥o comprehensive 
premature, that it will be very difficult to frame, apd still 
more difficult to work, and that at present legislation ;sfi^u^d 
^‘restricted to primary education, the practical object ; beilig 

:% Since the last $eport» two more teachers ha^e been ap$wintpd. 
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to ensure that a due proportion of the funds raised by local 
and municipal taxation should be devoted to primai^bduca- 
tion. At present Bombay is the only Province in which the 
existing law contains any such provision, and there it applies 
only to local, and not to municipal funds. The Madras Local 
Funds Act of 1871 contained a provision for the levy o£ a 
light house-tax, specially intended for educational purposes ; 
but before this tax had been imposed in more than a very 
few places, its levy was discontinued, the iijstance of the 
Supreme Government, on the alleged, but, as I hold erroneous 
ground, that it was so unpopular as to be politically inexpe- 
dient. The arguments of the minority, who desired to limit 
legislation, for the present at all events, to primary education, 
are stated in the following extracts : 

The preparation of any specific Act dealing with the whole 
subject, even of primary education, would be a matter of extreme 
difficulty, and absolute novelty in India, and therefore should be 
undertaken tentatively and with caution. Were the Commis- 
sion to assent to a proposal so limited, a measure might probably 
be elaborated in such detail as at least to combine existing 
orders of principle, and so to form a basis capable of ready 
adaptation by the Local Government concerned to the circum- 
stances of each Province. Successful legislation in the matter of 
primary education might be a proper prelude to extended legisla- 
tion affecting higher education ; but any failure in a largo 
measure might discredit the whole scheme, so that the plea of 
extending the project would prole ably be the best method of 
opposing it. 

The basis of all legislation is necessity, or expediency so 
strong as for practical purposes frtf be equivalent to necessity. 
But the relation of the State to the community in the matter of 
primary education differs from that in high education. In the 
former, the State must do most where there is least local 
effort ; in the latter, the converse is the case. In the former, 
State action, jfiore or less extended according to ability and 
available funds, has been held and declared to be necessary, and 
on a par with the maintenance of order or the repressions^ 
crime ; in the latter, State action, however desirable, is not 
necessary, or in the same tense and to the same extent expedient* 
# * # # * 

On financial grounds, it was argued that funds for primary 
education in every Province of India, except Bengal, are chiefly 
derived from local taxation. If the administration of this income 
is to be entrusted *to numerous local 'bodies, some control is 
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require# for thesake of uniform administration, and such con- 
trol will best be secured by an Act. ' 

* # * * * 

The funds for secondary and higher education will in most 
Provinces still be administered by a central Department under 
Government, which may be unwilling to tie its own hands, as 
there is less necessity for limiting a control which is centralise#, 
and not diffused over numerous small agencies. 

* 1 * * * ■ # 

The problems involved in legislating for primary education 
are comparatively simple ; those involved in secondary education 
are very complex. 

& * * # # 

The numerous Boards will require legislation in order to 
define their rights and duties, and the limits of their responsi- 
bility as trustees to Government for the public funds entrusted, 
to them. • 

The above are the main arguments upon which a large 
minority of the Commission rested their proposal to restrict 
legislation to primary education. The majority contended, on 
the other hand, that if it were granted that separate legisla- 
tion was necessary, it should cover the whole field of educa- 
tion. They held that some legal validity should be given to 
the Grant-in- Aid Code, so that the action of the Department 
might be controlled. “ It was also thought desirable that the 
director and the inspecting Officers of the Department should 
have a legal status, so as to define the extent and limits of 
their authority over aided and other institutions, their teachers 
and managers — points which are now frequently involved in 
doubt.” But the chief, and in fact the real ground, of the 
opposition to the proposal that legislation should be restricted 
to primary education, would seem to have been an apprehen- 
sion on the part of the majority* of the Commission that 
< secondary education would be subordinated to primary. Their 
yiefr was that “ for the Commission to declare that primary 
> education was the only part worth legislating about, and that 
high#? education might be left to tak8 care of itself, would be 
injurious to the country and its progress, and would arouse 
grave and well-founded apprehension in the minds ofthe 
pfepjde, who looked to the Despatches of 1854 and ; i8®& m 
^yus^^teeing the continued support of the Government 
daly to primary, ttut to higher education/* It is impossible 
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’ to study, the Report without perceiving that the apprehensions 
which actuated the majority on this question, are not alto- 
gether without foundation. It is abundantly manifest that 
there is in certain quarters an almost fanatical desire to limit 
the educational operations of the State in India to primary 
education, and to leave all higher education to take care of itself. 
The writer of this chapter of the report, has long been one of 
the chief exponents of this view of r che eduction question. 
But these facts are not sufficient to counterbalance the grave 
objections which attach to any such elaborate legislative 
enactment, or series of enactments, as are contemplated by 
the majority of the Commission. The arguments of the 
minority on this point appear to be sound and practical. It 
may, indeed, be questioned whether any separate Education 
Acts are needed, and whether all the requirements of the 
case would not be mqt by instructing the several Local 
Governments to amend the Local Funds and Municipal Acts 
of their respective Provinces by declaring, as is done in the 
Bombay Local Funds Act with reference to primary educa- 
tion, what proportion of the local or municipal funds shall be 
devoted to education, or — and this, I am disposed to think, 
would be the preferable arrangement — by empowering the 
Local Governments to determine from time to time, by 
executive orders, what that proportion should be. To limit 
the grants made from such funds for educational purposes to 
primary education, would, I think, be a mistake ; for it might 
often be desirable that municipal or local funds should be 
applied to the support of a secondary school. The Commission, 
as a body, do not advocate the enactment of any general law 
on the subject applicable to the whole of India ; but both the 
President and Mr. Howell favour this idea, holding that “a 
short Act by the Supreme Government declaring general 
principles is not only possible, but is shown by the repeated 
failure of executive orders to be desirable.” The proposal 
seems to be altogether unpractical, and it may welt be 
doubted whether it would have been brought forward at all 
if its sponsors had taken the trouble to draft a Bill embodying 
their views. Had they done so, they would probably have 
discovered the utter hopelessness of embodying in the form 
of a law Which any jurist would accept, the general principles 
Which are to govern the administration of education through- 
out the Indian 1 Empire. * 0 
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It has often been said of late years that there has been a 
tendency on the part of the authorities in India to legislate 
overmuch. From my own experience and observation I am 
disposed to think that this allegation, although not justly 
applicable in all the cases with reference to which it has been 
advanced, is not altogether without foundation ; but be this 
as it may, I cannot conceive a more obvious instance of legis- 
lation, not only unntcessary, but certain to cause serious 
embarrassment, than any attempt to embody in a legislative , 
enactment, whether by the Supreme Government or by the 
Local Governments, the provisions of an educational Code 
regulating the conditions upon which grants are to be made 
to educational institutions of every description, the status of 
the directing and inspecting officers, the extent and limits of 
their authority, the proportion of the State funds applicable 
to education which should be appropriated to its several 
branches, and the thousand and one other matters which 
would have to be dealt with in a comprehensive Code such as 
certain members of the Commission apparently demand. It 
must be borne in mind that in one important respect the 
education question stands upon a different footing in India 
from that which it occupies in most European countries. No 
person with any knowledge of India would seriously propose 
that education in that country should be made compulsdty ; 
and thus at least one important reason for legislating on the 
subject of education which IRxists elsewhere, is absent in India. 
But apart from this, it is an essential condition of efficient 
Indian administration that .a wide discretion should be left to 
the executive, and there are probably few branches of the 
administration in which the exercise of such a discretionary 
power is more needed, than it is in directing the education of 
the various races and classes with which the Government in 
India have to deal. The proper authority to Exercise control 
over the action of the Department is the Government — the 
L«cal Government in the first* instance, and in the event of 
default on the part of the Local Government, the Governor- 
General in Council ; and in the last resort, the Secretary of 
State. Those general principles which the President and 
Mr. Howell desire to see embodied “ in a short Act by the 
Supreme Government ” can be equally well, and indeed far 
better, expressed and enforced by executive orders. If in the 
past the principles lfid down have ncft been sufficiently 
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observed, their enforcement will not be facilitated by pro- 
mulgating them in the general, and more or less vague, 
language which alone could be used in a formal legislative 
enactment, treating of such a subject with reference to 
the whole of India. On this question of the alleged 
non-observance of orders there has been a good deal of 
exaggeration, a defect from which the Report of the Com- 
mission, admirable as it is in most vespects, is not on this 
point altogether free ; but for the correction of the evil 
referred to, in so far as it may exist, it will be far better 
to rely upon the determination of the executive authorities 
to enforce by the means at their disposal, and with a due 
regard to the circumstances of' each case, the observance 
of the policy prescribed by the Secretary of State. All 
that is needed is that the Local Governments should have 
full power to control the expenditure of the funds raised by 
local bodies, and that the Supreme Government and the 
Secretary of State should exercise due supervision over the 
action of the Local Governments. In order to secure the first 
at these objects, legislative powers, though of a very simple 
character, are necessary. The second is essentially a matter 
of administrative control, for which. the existing legislative 
sanctions amply suffice. 

The last chapter ol the Report contains an interesting and 
instructive summary of educational finance. It shows the 
proportion in which public funds (including under that cate- 
gory provincial, local and municipal revenues), fees, and other 
sources of income contribute the total expendittire on 
education, the distribution of the funds derived ^rom these 
various sources over the various branches of educational 
expenditure and among the various agencies at work, and the 
extent to which public funds are expended upon education 
of every description in the several Provinces. The total 
expenditure on education throughout India, so far as the 
Commission have been able to ascertain, is Rs. 182,15,168; or, 
omitting certain branches of education which were excluded 
from the scope of the 'Commission's enquiry, Es. 161,10,282. 
Some of the statistics given are very suggestive, indicating, as 
they do, the remarkable differences which exist in the adminis- 
trative systems of the various Provinces. v For instance, in 
the matter of school fees, the proportions in which this source 
of income contributes to the cost of education in the five 
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largest Provinces* range from a percentage of 37‘42 in Bengal 
to a percentage of 4*65 in the North-western Provinces and 
Oudh. Hardly less remarkable are the differences in the 
extent to which local funds are appropriated to education in 
the several Provinces, f ranging from 20*9 per cent, in the 
Punjab to nothing in Bengal, where as yet the revenues 
realised by local rates are not by law chargeable with education. 

In the case of mutiicipalj contributions the diversities, 
though considerable, are not quite so great ; but there is a 
general want of liberality on the part of the Municipal Cor- 
porations in contributing to the educational requirements of 
their towns, the Punjab being “the only Province in which 
there is any exception to this general rule.” 

The absence of uniformity which characterizes the contri- 
butions of local funds to education is equally marked in the 
treatment of those funds in other respects. The Commission, 
say : • 

In Northern India, with tho exception of Bengal, their 
proceeds are first credited to provincial funds, from which a 
part of them is allotted for expenditure on education. But in 
Bombay, Bengal and Madras the local fund revenue is a distinct 
fund, administered by looil bodies more or less independent of 
the Provincial Govern ment, and to this distinct fund all unex- 
pended balances lapso at the close of the year. Bombay, how- 
ever, is the only Province in India which has taken a further 
step in separating the educational share of its local funds from 
the general local fund account. In that Province education is 
declared by statutory rule to bo entitled to a minimum share of 
local fund revenue. The schoolmasters, who are paid from this 
fund, have their pensions provided from the same fund, and the 
claims of education are fully protected from competition with 
the claims of public works or of the othor great services supplied 
froih the' local fund. In other parts of India education receives 
any balance which can be spared for its wants f#om the general 
fund ; and if the department fails to spend its allotment in the 
yeejf, the unspent balance lapses* to the general fund, and in 
Northern India to* provincial revenues. In most Provinces the 
distribution of the share of local rate* allotted to education is 

* Madras, 31*6; Bombay, 15*12; Bengal, 37*42; North-western Pro- 
vinces and Oudh, 4*65 ; Punjab, 7*54. 

t Madras, 6*2; Bombay, 18 6; Bengal, nil ; North-western Provinces 
and Oudh, 7*2 ; Pufiiab, 20*9. 

X Madras, 3*8; Bombay^ 1*2; Bengal, *48; North-western Provinces 
and Oudh, 2*04 ; Punfab, 5 ‘6. 
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made through the agency of the Local Boards, whose members 
are more or less subject to official control. It is only necessary 
to add that local fund revenues, like the provincial revenues, are 
fairly elastic. Education has, therefore, an equitable claim upon 
the natural increment; but in no Province of India, except 
Bombay, is this claim recognised by rule having the force of law. 

It is here, as. I have already observed, in the case of these 
local public bodies, that legislation is required, in order that 
they may be compelled to make adequate contributions for 
education, secondary as well as primary, but at all events for 
the latter, in their respective localities. 

The distribution of the expenditure derived from public 
funds — i.c., provincial revenues, local rates and municipal 
rates — over .the various branches of educational charge, 
amounting in the aggregate to Bs. 91,23,882, is in the fol- 
lowing proportion : — 

Collegiate education 8*08 

Secondary “ 18*17 

Primary “ 39*72 

Professional “ 4*11 

Direction — Inspection, University, &c., 

education ^ 29*92 

The Commission advocate greater liberality from public funds, 
whether provincial, local, or municipal, in their expenditure 
on education, and especially in aiding private enterprise ; and 
. in connexion with this point they draw attention to the fact, 
that while institutions under private management contribute 
in fees nearly 13 per cent, of the entire expenditure, and 
departmental institutions barely 7 per cent., the latter received 
49*94 per cent, of the expenditure, and the former only 20*14. 

“If,” the Commission go on to say, “the principle that 
assistance from public funds should bear some proportion to 
local contributions is to be fairly carried out, it is obvious 
that greater liberality must be shown in future in dealing 
with the claims of private Enterprise. In other chapter we 
have advocated the extension of primary education, while we 
have deprecated any check to more advanced education. Our 
recommendations for transferring certain departmental insti- 
tutions to private effort, and for raising fees, wherever pos- 
sible, in all classes of institutions, may effect considerable 
economy ; but we believe that if the Indian Government are 
to recognise adequately the great task before them, increased 
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expenditure will be required” “ The tables given in this 
chapter will show that various funds contribute more liberally 
in some Provinces than in others to the cost of education, 
and the liberality of one part of India may afford an example 
to Local Governments or to Local Boards elsewhere. We 
believe that still greater efforts are generally demanded, and 
in support of this view we need only call attention to the 
return of institution* <and scholars given in General Table 
(2a) at the end of this Report, which shows that in the area 
to which our enquiries are confined, containing 8511,844 square 
miles, with 552,379 villages and towns, inhabited by 
202,604,080 persons, there were only 112,218 schools and 
2,643,978 Indian children and adults at school in 1881-82.” 
“The most advanced Province of India still fails to reach 
75 per cent, of its male children of the school-going age; 
98 per cent, of its female children of that age ; while in one 
Province, with its total population* of both sexes exceeding 
44 millions, nearly 92 boys in every hundred are growing up 
in ignorance, and female education has hardly' begun to make 
any progress. The census returns are equally conclusive in 
showing the magnitude of the work . that remains before 
education in India ca» be placed upon a national basis. 
Taking the male population of Ajrnir and of the nine Pro- 
vinces with which our Report deals, which exceeds 103 
millions, about 94f millions are wholly illiterate ; while of 
the female population, nunfbering about 99,700,000, no less 
than 99 J millions are returned as unable to read or write.” 

The task which the Government of India has before it, in 
providing for a population of two hundred millions education 
of every description, ranging from that which is tested by the 
University examinations to the elementary instruction imparted 
in the humble village school, is most assuredly a tavsk of no com- 
mon magnitude, and is encompassed by many aifd grave difficul- 
ties. If the question were one which could be treated without 
anf reference to financial considerations, the obstacles in the 
way of rapid progress would still be very great ; but when it is 
considered that India, notwithstanding her remarkable material 
progress in the last half century, is still a comparatively poor 
country, with at least one of her principal sources of revenue 
very precarious^ in its character, with heavy responsibilities 
devolving upon the Government for the development of the 
resources of the fcounffty, for the prevention of famines, for 
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the maintenance of peace aiid Order, and for repelling foreign 
aggression — responsibilities which, in the not far distant future, 
may be enormously increased — it is plain that the cost of such 
comprehensive measures as would be neoessary to produce 
any considerable diminution of the vast mass of ignorance to 
which the Commission draw attention in the preceding re- 
marks, altogether precludes the expectation of rapid progress. 
The sum which is now spent upon education in India from 
public funds, including under that head grantfffrom the public 
Treasury and those made from local and municipal rates, is 
less than a million sterling ; while in Great Britain and Ireland, 
with a population amounting to less than thirty-two millions, 
the grants from the Imperial Treasury for education, science and 
art, and the education rates levied by the School Boards, 
represent an expenditure considerably exceeding six millions 
sterling. It is evident that the Indian Education Commission 
do not anticipate the probability of any considerable additions 
to the grants now made in India for purposes of education 
from the provincial revenues; and although it ought to be 
possible to ensure greater uniformity, and in some Provinces 
greater liberality in the grants to education from the local 
rates, and larger grants everywhere from the revenues of 
municipalities, it must not he forgotten that the demands 
upon these bodies for other most essential objects, such as 
roads, drainage, and other sanitary purposes, are very heavy ; 
that local rates, which from the mature of the case must largely 
take .the form of direct taxation, are in India extremely 
unpopular, and that consequently any considerable expansion 
of the funds derived from these' sources must necessarily be a 
work of time. It seems obvious that, in these circumstances, 
many years, if not many generations, must pass away before, 
to use the words of the Commission, “ education in India can 
be placed upon a national basis.” But it is not the less 
incumbent upon the Government of India, and upon all the 
authorities concerned, to proceed earnestly and with confidence 
upon this great and important work, expending to the best 
purpose the funds at their disposal, economizing where economy 
is possible, utilizing to the utmost every agency that may be 
available, and ever mindful of the fact that, notwithstanding 
the magnitude of the task before them, the progress which 
has already been made, small as it may appear when tested 
only by numerical*' results, holds out Very decided encourage- 
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ment for the future. To all who are engaged in this important 
duty the Report of the Education Commission cannot fail to 
be a most useful guide. It was remarked the other day by 
a correspondent of a London newspaper that the mission 
entrusted to the President and Members of this Commission 
was a very “ pretentious ” one, and that the information 
embodied in their Report contained nothing that was not 
already perfectly well J:jlowd. It would be difficult to frame 
a more unfair «,nd unfounded criticism. However persons 
may differ — and for my part I have not scrupled to express 
my dissent from some of the recommendations of the Com- 
mission, and from some of the opinions expressed by them 
both as to the past and as to the future working of the 
Education Department — it seems to me impossible to deny 
that a vast mass of most valuable facts has been collected by 
the Commission, and has been presented in a form which 
throws a new light upon many questions of considerable 
importance. This Report, in fact, is a compendium of infor- 
mation which no man ought to be without, who takes any 
practical interest in the future of Indian education. 

Alexr. J. Arbutiinot. 


NOTE. 

The following statistics, exacted from the tables appended 
to the Report of the Commission, may be of some interest to 
the readers of the foregoing .article and of its predecessors : — 

Area in square miles of British Provinces referred to in the 
Report, 859,844. 

Population — Males, 103,127,669 ; females, 99,476,411 ; total, 
202,604,080. 

Number of Colleges and Schools — For boys, lt>9,521 ; for 
girls, 2,697; total, 112,218. 

Number of Scholars — Boys, 2,517,629 ; girls, 126,349 ; total, 
2,64lf,078. * 

Percentage of Scholars to population of school-going age — 
Boys, 16-28; girls, -85. # 

Departmental institutions, 15,172 ; scholars, 733,973. Aided 
institutions, 59,249; scholars, 1,256,147. Unaided institutions 
under inspection, 12,631; scholars, 294,488. 

Classification <JT Scholars according to race or creed— Hindus, 
1,782,955; Muhammadans, 399,711; Sikhs, 9,674; Parsis, 
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8,299; native Christians, 47,208; Europeans and Eurasians, 
1,831 ;* others, 34,930. 

Classification of Scholars according to languages learnt — 
English, 198,554; a classical language, 144,987; a vernacular 
language, 2,215,771. ^ 

Classification of Institutions and Scholars according to stan- 
dard of instruction — 


COLLEGIATE. 


Departmental institutions . . . 

38^. 

Scholars 4,252 

Aided “ 

23 ... 

u 

2,246 

Unaided do. under inspection 

9 ... 

it 

704 

Total 

70 ... 

it 

7,205 

* SECONDARY. 



Departmental institutions ... 

1,363 ... 

a 

62,525 

Aided “ 

1,863 ... 

a 

111,018 

37,819 

Unaided do. under inspection 

680 ... 

tt 

Total 

3,906 ... 

n 

211,362 

PRIMARY. 



Departmental institutions ... 

13,637 ... 

u 

663,915 

Aided “ 

57,341 ... 

a 

1,141,844 

255,782 

Unaided do. under inspection 

11,938 ... 

Ui 

Total 

82,916 ... 

a 

2,061,541 

PROFESSIONAL AJ& TECHNICAL.! 


Departmental institutions . . . 

134 ... 

a 

3,281 

Aided “ 

22 ... 

u 

1,039 

Unaided do. under inspection 

4 ... 

tt 

180 

Total 

160 ... 

u 

4,49Q 

EXPENDITURE 

ON EDUCATION. 

Bs. 

Prom public funds 

... ... , 



91,23,682 

“ fees ... . v 

... ... . 



37,86,006 

“ other sources ... 





32, 00, $94 

Total *. ... 



, . . ... 

161,10,282 


• This includes only those Europeans and Eurasians who attend schools 
established for natives. Schools for Europeans and Eurasians were excluded 
from the Commission’s enquiry. 

f These are mostly Training Schools and Classes for training Masters and 
Mistresses^ 
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DISTRIBUTION OF PUBLIC FUNDS AMONG THE SEVERAL 
BRANCHES OF EDUCATIONAL EXPENDITURE. 


Rs. 


Collegiate education 

7,36,974 or 8*08 per cent. 

Secondary 

<< 

16,56,602 “ 18-17 

<< 

Primary 

a 

36,24,000 “ 39-72 

U 

Professional 

and technical 



education 

... ,,, 

3,75,779 “ 4-11 

It 

Universities, 

direction,, inspec- 



tion, &c. 

> 

27,30,527 “ 29-92 

u 




Rs. 


Expenditure from public funds under Grant- 

in-aid rules 18,50,484 

Proportion of grants to total expenditure from 

public funds ! 18*17 

Proportion of grants to total expenditure from 

all sources on aided institutions 31*74 

A. J. A. 


OPENING OF THE INDIAN INSTITUTE 
AT OXFORD. 


The Indian Institute was opened on October 14th, in the 
presence of the Vice-Chanc^Jlor, the Proctors, and a large 
audience. 

In his address, the Boden Professor of Sanskrit (Mr, 
Monier Williams) said that tbyy were met to impart the first 
pulsations of life to the stone building in which they were 
assembled by making the Institute begin its appointed work 
— the work of facilitating Indian studies ; the work of pro- 
ducing a better appreciation of the languages, literatures, and 
industries of India ; the work of qualifying young English- 
men for Indian careers, and of .qualifying young Indians to 
serv/ their own country effectively. It had been said, Why- 
spend so much money on bricks and mortar? Why give 
stones when knowledge was asked for f But it was forgotten 
that a material centre was essential to all educational work, 
The Professor then expressed his belief that those who had 
intrusted him with the management of the funds so gene- 
rously subscribed towards the Indian Institute would also 
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wish to intrust him with the first utterances within its walls, 
and would be pleased that his first words were uttered in 
an attempt to reply to the question, “ How could the Univer- 
sity of Oxford best fulfil her duty towards India?” This 
was a question the solution of which the peculiar circum- 
stances of our position in India made it impossible for a great 
national University to evade. Statistics proved that out of 
the total number of 903 members of the covenanted Civil 
Service appointed from 1856 to at least 618 were 

University men. Hence it followed that a large number of 
the rulers of India were brought under the training of the 
University. Our position in India was not that of colonists. 
The climate was fatal to the existence in an unmixed con- 
dition of any Anglo-Saxon settlers for more than two or 
three generations. We were present in India as rulers and 
administrators, and as nothing more. The only parallel case 
was the occupation of Britain by the Romans ; but the native 
population of England at that time could scarcely have 
exceeded a million, whereas the native population of India 
had risen to 254 millions, while scattered among those over- 
whelming masses were the ruling class of, at most, 140,000 
Britons — civilians and military men all told — a.nd of these, 
little more than 900 members of the covenanted service were 
the actual administrators of the government of the country. 
This scattering of a few selected British rulers over the 
surging ocean of Indian life ww like choosing 900 scientific 
men, dotting them about in small ships on the surface of the 
Atlantic, and requiring them by the application of chemical 
oils to maintain smooth water* amid storm-driven waves and 
conflicting currents. When these men arrived in India — 
sometimes before the age of 20 — they had to choose between 
becoming Judges or Collectors, and in ten or twelve years 
afterwards ' the welfare of perhaps a million souls might 
depend on their administrative energy and ability. It might 
happen that a youth who ip England .would never havejrisen 
aboVe mediocrity might become a Commissioner, a Lieutenant- 
Governor, a Governor, or even by a remote possibility 
Governor-General of all India. How important was it to 
send out such men well* educated according to the true sense 
of the word ; and where could a better training be had than 
at our Universities ? Nowhere else was the‘whole man better 
drawn out into well-balanced and symmetrical proportions ; 
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nowhere else was there the same wholesome attrition and 
collision between opposite characters and varying intellects. 
It was on this account that the Government encouraged the 
Indian Civil Service probationers — who were selected at an 
annual competitive examination in London — to place them- 
selves under University discipline. They might choose any 
one of eight Universities. Those who elected to come to 
Oxford were very imperfectly subject to the rules of the 
University, ai^d derived little benefit from University life. 
They had to serve two masters, and their London masters were 
the more exacting. They were not required to pass the 
University examinations, or to take their degrees, or to carry 
away with them any University stamp of any kind. The 
Professor thought that if the present low limit of age (17J to 
19J) was retained for the competitive examination, every 
selected candidate should be required to reside for three years 
(instead of two) at a University. IsTo option should be allowed/ 
but every one should be compelled £o take his degree of B.A. 
at the end of that period. He trusted that the time might 
not be far distant when the Civil Service Commissioners would 
consent to leave the proficiency of the Indian probationers to 
be tested by the Universities, and might accept their examina- 
tions in lieu of all, or at least of some, of those now conducted 
in London. The University of Oxford had established special 
honour schools of mathematics, natural science, law, history, 
and theology. It had provided special teachers 'for the Indian 
Civilians. It ought now to Establish two other Honour schools 
— a school of Oriental liter a?, humaniorcs , and a school of 
modern Indian languages. The Indian vernaculars were 
neglected and suffered to deteriorate by the Government 
Universities in India, but their cultivation ought to be 
encouraged by Oxford. The masses in India could only' be 
educated and civilised through the medium 06 the spoken 
languages. It was the duty of Oxford to helpfin training all 
intended for Indian careers — not merely the selected Indian 
Civilians, but chaplains, doctor!, lawyers, military men, and 
others. There was an Oxford Mission at Calcutta which 
aimed at influencing the higher thought and culture of the 
educated classes. The Professor had seen the members of the 
Mission at their work, and was deeply impressed by its reality, 
but thought thgy would be better prepared for coping with 
the subtle arguments of Pundits had Oxford a Header in 

z 3 
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Indian Philosophy, who would lecture on its relation to the 
philosophical and religious thought of Europe. It was also 
the duty of Oxford to give some knowledge of India to its 
ordinary students, who might, as members of Parliament, 
exercise control over the destinies of India. Formerly, in the 
absence of telegraphy, Indian administrators ' were allowed 
much independence. Now, the interposition of Parliament 
caused administrative complications. How important was it 
that the members of Parliament trained at Oxford should 
imbibe correct notions about India! The Indian Institute was 
to be a centre of union, inquiry, and instruction for all 
interested in Indian studies, or preparing for Indian careers. 
Its lecture-rooms, library, and museum were, by their inter- 
communication, to aid and illustrate each other. The Pro- 
fessor had received grants and gifts of Indian books and 
manuscripts nearly sufficient to fill the library, and grants and 
gifts of objects more than sufficient to fill the half of the 
museum, now finished. Some had supposed that the Indian 
Institute was intended only for Indians. This was as great a 
mistake as to suppose it was intended only for Englishmen. 
The Professor, when in India, had proposed to the Viceroy 
that the Institute should form a home for deserving natives, 
who would be supported there by Government scholarships. 
Lord Eipon and his Council had agreed to his proposal; but 
Lord Kimberley, while sanctioning the scholarships, had 
refused to attach them to any particular institution. It was 
to be hoped that the scholars would still be attracted to the 
Oxford Indian Institute. Professor Monier Williams con- 
cluded by expressing his hope *hat a spirit of friendly co- 
operation would animate all who had to teach within its 
walls, and that the day of small beginnings would increase in 
brightness till its illuminating power became an acknowledged 
factor in the benefits which the University sought to confer. 

At the conclusion of Professor Williams’s address, the 
Vice-Chancellor said he was there to open the building, ; but 
before doing so he felt he was only expressing the feelings of 
all present when he thanked the Professor for his interesting 
and suggestive address. " He added that it was entirely due to' 
the indefatigable energy and simple-minded enthusiasm for 
India of Professor Monier Williams that the building stQod 
there to-day. He regretted that from its half-finished con- 
dition its architectural beauty, and .perhaps its usefulness, 
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were somewhat impaired. He agreed with the Professor that 
England, and, indeed, Europe, owed a great debt of gratitude 
to India, although perhaps in the far distance. It was neces- 
sary for Oxford first to understand and learn something about 
India before she attempted to train men to govern the 240 
million inhabitants, with their different races, religions, and 
customs. He had been told that Lord Wellesley had caused 
the following words o£ t Virgil to be inscribed on the portal of 
the college at Port William : — “ Redit a nobis Aurora, diemque 
reducit.” He concluded by formally declaring the building 
open, and expressing a hope that the Indian Institute would 
create a greater sympathy between India and England. 

The building, which is from the designs of Mr. Basil 
Champneys, is of a modified Palladian character, with details 
serving to mark its Oriental uses. The interior is fitted up 
with much handsomd Jacobean woodwork. The Holywell 
Street front is completed in clever* adaptation to the line of 
the street, but three out of the five bays facing the length of 
Broad Street still await erection. 


REVIEWS. 

COLEBROOKE’S L1FEI OF THE HONOURABLE 
MOUNTSTUART ELPHINSTONE. 

( Continued' Jj'om page 443- ) 

Elphinstone, after leaving the army, joined the camp of 
the Raja of Berar, and marched to Nagpoor. 

In a letter to Strachey, he says : — 

“ I will tell you a thing that happened yesterday. The 
potail of a village, dose to the Raja’s camp, applied to me for 
one ^English sepoy to protect his^village from being plundered 
by his own Raja’s army. I believe I am the only man in the 
camp that pays for anything, and, in consequence, J am forced' 
to pay well. I paid yesterday Rs. 10O. % The others just go on 
as Holkar’s army used, plunder the fields and unroof the 
houses.” 

* Life of the Honourable Mount stuart Elphinstone . By Sir T. K. 
Cciebrpoke, Bart., M.P. In two vols., with portraits and map. London : 
John Murray. 1884. 
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The Raja, Raghojee Bosla, who is described as an “ old, 
fat, black, mean fellow of fifty, very heavy-looking and sad 
in his appearance, but quiet and civil in his manners,” had 
been deprived by the war of his best provinces ; and the first 
task of the new Resident was to insist on his withdrawal from 
the territories ceded by the treaty. This was effected at first 
without much difficulty ; but as there was every probability 
of this treacherous prince renewing the war, Elphinstone was 
enjoined to obtain accurate information of all that passed in 
the Durbar, and of the numbers and distribution of the Raja's 
troops. This information could only be supplied by the 
ministers themselves, and Elphinstone found himself involved 
in intrigues which were very distasteful to him. The menac- 
ing attitude assumed by Holkar and Sindia while the British 
Government was establishing its authority in the newly con- 
quered provinces, gave fresh courage to the war party at the 
Court of Nagpore; and the preparations for war at length 
became so open that Elphinstone was obliged to take his 
leave and prepare for departure. The effect of this step was 
to bring the Raja to his senses. His excuses were accepted, 
and by order of the Supreme Government a negotiation for a 
subsidiary alliance was commenced. It proved abortive, 
although the Governor-General in Council “considered the 
conduct of the Resident in the course of these discussions to 
have been distinguished by an extraordinary degree of ability 
and address.” 

Elphinstone kept no journal for about two years after his 
arrival at Nagpore, and there is no trace of his despatches 
during this period at the India Office. His letters to Strachey 
have furnished Sir T. E. Colebrooke with the materials on 
which this part of his narrative is based. In one of these 
letters he says : “ By-the-bye, I never read the Persian poets 
now, on account of my belief of their pernicious effects on 
the mind. You know I always maintained that they were 
the source of blue devils. In consequence of this and other 
things, thus far into the booom of the rains have I lived on 
without melancholy.” Nevertheless, a few weeks later, he 
sends his friend an imitation of some verses of Hafiz, with, a 
long disquisition on the characteristics of Persian poetry : — 

“All odes are difficult to translate ; so much so that I have 
seen few good imitations of the ancients in thajj sort of writing, 
and no good translation. If you do not mean your ode to be 
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the flattest and most insipid production in nature, you must aim 
at bold and happy expressions. These can scarce occur to any 
but an original writer ; and when they are attempted without 
success, they produce either downright nonsense or obscurity at 
least. For the truth of this I refer you to modern odes passim* 
Half of them it would pose a sphinx to unriddle, and the other 
half are so cold that even an ass’s hoof wpuld not hold them. 
( Vide Plutarch’s Life of Alexander.) Persian odes are particularly 
difficult. ... j 

“ Besides, the Persians mingle gaiety, melancholy, piety, and 
sublime philosophy in a way that we could not relish (what ’s 
worse, every third verse is so intrinsically bad that nothing can 
be made of it). Perhaps, if we read the Persian poets in the 
true spirit of the author, all the apparent incongruities might 
seem consistent and connected ; but then, who of Englishmen 
would take pleasure in reading a Platonic poem, however well 
translated? Horace, might — has, perhaps, connected gaiety 
and melancholy in one ode ; but it requires consummate art to 
do it agreeably, and to prevent one clash of discordant feeling. 
How carelessly Haliz does it ! One needs but open the book to 
exemplify. In the first ode one verse is — 

‘Tinge the sacred carpet with wine,’ &c. 

The next is — 

‘ What ease have I in the resting-places of life, while the bell every 
instant summons me to depart ? ’ 

The next is perhaps the most magnificent verse in the whole 
collection — 

4 The night is dark ; how dreadful is the fear of the waves and of the 
whirlpool ! ’ 

9 # 

44 To return to the difference between Horace and Hafiz. 
Horace in his highest raptures writes like one inspired ; Hafiz 
at all times like a drunken man. Bold expression, rapid 
description, flashes of sublimity, and transitions jvhieh a sober 
man cannot comprehend, make the characteristics of his best 
productions. ... 

*“I do not know whether Meerza Nusseer (the Hukeem 
banshee) is not the Persian, of those I have read, who has most* 
taste. I do not know about his genii^. I suspect he is a close 
imitator of Jami. By-the-bye, Kliyoom is a singular writer; 
his epigrams are far abovo any of those that I have read in 
Greek or Latin (which, by the way, are about a dozen). They 
are bold and eften very profound thoughts in forcible lan- 
guage.” 
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In the following passages he glances at Indian politics : — 

“I cannot partake your joy at Lord Cornwallis being sent 
out. I do not think Lord Wellesley deserves to be superseded ; 
and I tremble at the thoughts of change of measures which 
must bring all the Mahrattas on us. Lord Wellesley’s evident 
desire for peace has already had the most pernicious effects. If 
you want to conciliate the people, give them back their country. 
No other plan will* succeed. If you keep it, you must fight for 
it It appears to me that most mistakes in politics arise from 
an ignorance of the plain maxim and its corollaries ; viz., it is 
impossible for the samo thing to be and not to be. Hang the 
subject ! It makes me sick. . . . 

“Lord Cornwallis, I hoar from good authority, is eager to 
purchase peace with cessions. It was a fine, splendid period 
just before the failures at Bhurtpoor. I thought, and think 
still, that we had our enemies at our mercy, and that our glory 
was complete ; but — 

* Vertitur interca cudum et ruit oceano nox.’ 

Instead of splendour and victory, we are to have lessons and 
grumblings at the past. I know as well as anybody how 
extensive conquests aro to a constitution like ours, and tha1?d.t 
might have been well if wo had never been forced into wars 
here ; but I cannot behove that it is possible to recede. 


“In most cases you see two for my one of Lord Cornwallis. 
If you see one side, yet it is for the best, and that which gives 
the truest idea of the mau. I hear with pleasuro of his plain- 
ness and English manners. He 'lias all my good sense on his 
side, and, what is far more, all my pedantry, projudico, &c. ; for 
I find that even when I think I am taking the wisest and coolest 
views of modern affairs, I ha\o always a squint towards 
Lyourgus ; and I entirely concur in your censure of the conduct 
of all affairs with Sindia and Holkar, particularly with the 
former. While he behaved well he was bullied ; when be did 
everything bht (i murder our ambassador he was treated with 
kindness, and respect.” 

Eventually terms of peace were settled with Sindia kmd 
» Holkar, and Elphinstone found himself with very little to do 
at Nagpoor. Some of the territory wrested from the Raja of 
Berar was restored to him. Some official occupation was also 
provided by the predatory incursions of the Pindarrees, who 
were at one time expected to surprise Nagpoor, and on whose 
movements a vigilant eye had to be kept. The journal was 
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resumed. Hunting and hawking filled up some of his leisure 
moments. He took to writing poetry, and resumed his Greek 
studies, passing whole days shut up at first in his “ little end 
room,” and later on in a bungalow which he built at a short 
distance from Nagpoor, on the Canhan, and which he called 
■“ Falconer’s Hall.” The poetical effusions which Elphinstone 
sent Strachey began with a series of characters after the 
manner of Chaucer, followed by translations from the Persian, 
imitations of Hafiz, Upes on the death of Nelson, and other 
pieces. One ^cannot help feeling some curiosity to see some 
of this poetry. No specimens are, however, given by Sir T. 
3L Oolebrooke, who has perhaps used a wise discretion in the 
course which he has adopted. Elphinstone had just finished 
the Iliad (not the first time of reading that work) when he 
resumed the journal ; and his notes show that after going 
through the Mecira, Philoctatcs, (Edipux Tyrannus , Alcesti% 
Trachinicc, and occasionally diverging to Theocritus, Tyrtmus* 
and some of the elegiac poets, he attacked Thucydides, Xeno- 
phon, and some of the principal orations of Demosthenes. 
Elphinstone also undertook, at the suggestion of Sir James 
Mackintosh, some researches on the languages and dialects of 
the hill tribes,- and prepared some vocabularies for transmis- 
sion to him. 

The following letter to Strachey gives us a glimpse of the 
Pindarree troubles : — 

“It is not known what lias become of the Piudarrees I men- 
tioned, but two strong parlies are collected to the northward 
(one at Sowny, near Ohuparra), and tho Itaja has avowed to 
me his inability to cope with them, and his despair of saving 
Nagpoor from plunder without our assistance, which cannot be 
givon. I am far from thinking his affairs so desperate, if he 
would only fight instead of negotiating. Yesterday evening I 
was out shooting. I had flushed and dropped the first five 
brace of snipe ever killed here, when a Mysore horseman came 
and told me the city was attacked. Although he had come full 
gajlop, I found all the villages* on the road alarmed, and the 
inhabitants flocking up and retiring. Finding, on my arrival, 
that the alarm was caused by the hasty entrance of sorpe of the 
Raja’s horse, I went up a hill to hear the noises ; and neither 
Jack Straw at London Stone, nor Holkar at Poona, ever caused 
such an alarm. Several shops were plundered in the confusion, 
and the panic # is scarce over yet. Ilast night the ministers 
announced to me that intelligence had been received of the 
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arrival of 10,000 Pindarrees at Sewny. I think it likely they 
will now make an attempt on this place, and the Baja seems to 
think so too, for he is calling in his army, which, if it arrives 
in time, will prevent any attack ; and, to say truth, I hope it 
may ; for, besides that I should not like to lose my books, I 
have a tolerable equipment of public property, which I should 
be sorry to see lost, and which, under this Government, I sup- 
pose would never be replaced. Otherwise I should not dislike 
the thing as a study, finding that I have improved in the 
trepidis rebus which I have already seen , vy r 

The solitude of Elphinstone’s life at Nagpoor, and his 
habit of indulging in day-dreams, had at times a depressing 
effect on his spirits, and he began to long for a change of some 
kind. Two letters to Strachey depict his feelings at such 
moments : — 

“ I have left off thinking all for the worst since I got three 
thousand rupees a month, consequently I have got rid of 
Ahirman. Since I came 1 to Nagpoor I have been dreadfully 
coarse and unfeeling. This I attribute in some measure to 
business, which forces me to deal much with common-sense, 
and leads me to despise refined thought ; but I think it more 
owing to a gross manner of life (spending one’s whole day in 
hunting, eating, talking insipid stuff, &e.), and which prevents 
one quitting the vulgar path — 

4 Atcjue affigit humo diviiue particulam aune.” 

Now that I spend most of the day in a little private room, where 
I am seldom interrupted, I sometimes read with effect, and often 
get warmed by things that I reaa, or by others that come into 
my mind of themselves ; thon I get up, and walk up and down 
the room ; and if I get more into fhe spirit of it, I strike up the 
march in Lodonka , and take wing for the seventh heaven. It 
signifies little what I think of, or whether I think of anything. 
These sensations are produced by very little, but they are 
glorious whe,u excited. Alas ! they won’t last. The novelty 
will wear off; the glorious colours will fade; and I shall see 
the bare walls, the brown fields, and all nature in its ancient 
deformity. 

• • • • • 

¥ I have passed sonm days in an end room I have lately 
built, into which the face of business is never suffered to look. 
There I have been writing Europe letters, reading over the 
letters from Europo, and your old letters, sometimes condescend- 
ing to fag at Greek, &c., but forgetting businoss«ontirely. With 
this preparation I was to-day writing Europe letters, and think- 
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ing of home ; and I never passed a more delightful time than I 
did for an hour or two this morning, recollecting all the charms 
of home, the morning walks, the enchanting summer evenings, 
the beauties of particular scenes which I recollect, and also in 
recalling particular walks, conversations, &c., with people that 
I have not seen for a long time. A common observer would not 
have thought me feeling great pleasure, for I was shut up in 
my bedroom, and crying all the time ; but I enjoyed it more 
than I can describe. A^last I got into painful reflections, and 
cried in earnest,* not more for some friends that are dead than 
over past times, sensations, and enjoyments that are gone for 
ever. You have had misfortune enough in the loss of relations? 
but you have no means of knowing how melancholy it is to lose 
your father and mother, and see all your brothers and sisters 
dispersed in consequence; to remember the tranquillity and 
happiness you enjoyed when you were all together, and to 
know that the point of union is gone, and that you can 
never form a family more. Porhaps the picture owes all its 
beauty to one’s having seen it whSn young; and in that 
case it is lucky that one has no opportunity of seeing it after 
the illusion is dispelled. I shall certainly be thought mad if 
this falls into the hands of any of those people who only cry 
when their relations die. (Stupid rascals! because it is the 
custom.) By-the-bye, I do not always feel inclined to comply 
with this excellent custom, oven though I may have liked the 
deceased very much ; but I am rather vain of my sensibility, 
and am glad to find that I am not so callous an animal as I thought 
I was. This country has a di^adful effect on the heart. Unless 
you form some friendship, you have no ties on your heart at all, 
and at best you have little exercise for your sensibility, which 
must become torpid for want <jf action, and you stand a cold, 
insulated, solitary wretch.” 

The following passage from his journal shows his mode 
of spending his time at Falconer’s Hall, where he had his 
friend Close staying with him : — 

“ July 1 . — Rose at 6. Walked with Close. Put things in 
ordej. Breakfast early. Arranging again. At eight I sit 
down settled, undisturbed, and likely to be so. I shall throw 
all public and private letters, that do not require immediate 
answers, into a box, to be answered at* Nagpoor. I shall not 
even read Cobbett, but forget the French, the English, the 
‘ Res Roman® perituraque regna, ’ 

and give myself #up to study as entirely as of old at Benares 
or Russa (sic). I ljave fgreed to breakfast at half-past eight, 
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and instead of tiffin to have sandwiches in our room twice a 
day, which will not make us as stupid as a heavy tiffin would 
do. Bead Thucydides to the end of Pericles* speech. I did not 
understand one sentence without a reference to the Latin. I 
shall now see what perseverance can do.** 

In spite of some interruptions, he finished Thucydides 
before the end of the month. He begins by being inclined 
to the Athenians, although he knows they do not deserve it ; 
but the capture of Melos and the slaughter jo f the inhabitants 
find him “a complete Peloponnesian and he is looking 
“ with impatience for Lysander,” when he gets a letter giving 
’the unexpected news of the mutiny of the native troops at 
Vellore. The journal passes for a moment from the departure 
of the Sicilian expedition to Colonel Gillespie and his Light 
Dragoons, and then goes calmly back to the narrative of 
Nicias’s disaster. “ Thucydides,” he concludes, “must be a 
book to carry about with me. He abounds in reasoning and 
in useful observations. <r I have read the best parts of him 
most carefully, particularly the speeches, which generally 
contain the reasons of all that is related in the narrative.” 

He succeeded at last in getting away from Nagpoor for a 
time. Jenkins was appointed to act for him ; and on the 26th 
January, 1807, Elphinstone set out with Close for Calcutta, 
marching through Khyraghur, Kuttunpoor, Odeypoor, and 
Chota hlagpoor to Burdwan, and thence proceeding by dawk 
to Calcutta. He was well provided with books, and occupied 
himself with Guicciardini’s (history and Italian poetry, 
including Petrarch, whom he read for the first time. He 
now made* his first acquaintance with Sir Walter Scott’s 
poetry, the Lay of the Last Miistrel, having reached him in a 
box of books. 

“It suits entirely,” he says, “with my love of the old 
language and ancient manners, and with my passion for the 
marvellous. J entered on it with enthusiasm, and read with 
alternate delight and awe till I had finished a hundred pages, 
when I was forced to leave gfi and dress for dinner.” 

On the following day he writes : — 

“Finished the not&s to the Lay . This poem has great 
merit. It, contains much animated description and many 
passages otherwise highly poetical. The system of manners is 
kept up so well, and the spirit of the times is so well maintained, 
that one is hurried to the border and to the sixteenth century. 
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But it has many great faults, the principal of which is, that the 
most interesting parts of the poem have nothing to do with 
the result. Deloraine’s most picturesque journey and his 
tremendous adventure lead to nothing. When the book is 
acquired, it is never used. Lord Cranstoun’s goblin is at first 
a strange and awful porsonage, but he sinks into a Robin 
Goodfellow. This interference in Cranstoun’s favour is contrary 
to his nature, and after all it contributes nothing to bring 
about the reconciliation and marriage. His pranks in the 
castle, and amjng tlnf %orvants, degrade him a to mischievous 
imp ; yet his destruction forms an important scene in the action, 
and is, indeed, the winding-up. of the poem. On the whole the 
Lay is a solemn, strange, and mingled air, which cannot be 
heard without interest and pleasure. 7 7 

There is no record of Elphinstone’s visit to Calcutta, 
beyond a letter to Strachey, in which he describes the 
pleasure he experienced at finding himself again in the 
society of ladies, and gives the following account of his 
presentation to Lord Mirito: — 

“Lord Minto has had a levie; I havo seon him there and 
accidentally at Lumsden’s. He is a man of as courtly manners 
as Lord Wellesley ; but though ho is less lively, he is far more 
finished and elegant. He seems quito simple and natural. He 
has a good person, and stands the fatigue of a lev to without 
being eithor exhausted or nervous. ‘ Ho does not appear to 
think of himself at all. He never appears to act condescension, 
but seems to be naturally lijjfd, obliging, and unassuming. I 
think he will be popular ; but I also believe, from his speech to 
Barlow, his canopy, his guards, that, au fond, ho«loves pomp, 
both in diction and retinue ^pardon the conceit), as well as 
Villainy * did. Ho has been very civil to Adam and my 
brother, hut very unlucky in his attentions to me. He began 
his acquaintance with me at the levee, and to prevent my being 
intoxicated with his smile he changed his hand, |ind checked 
my pride ‘ by asking me if 1 was a relation oft the chairman ? 
He next spoke in the most desponding way of the fate of the 
Blenheim (on board which he said die knew I had a cousin), and 
sent me home overwhelmed with anxiety and low spirits.’* 

It. M. Macdonald. 


(To be continued.) 


A nickname for Lord Wellesley. 
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The Story of Jewad. A Romance by Ali Aziz Efeadi, the 

Cretan. . Translated from the Turkish by E. J. W. Gibb, 

author of Ottoman Poems , &c. Wilson and' McCormick^ 

Glasgow. 

The author of Ottoman Poems , Mr. E. J. W. Gibb, has 
recently published a translation of *d Turkish romance en- 
titled The Story of Jewad . His peculiar relish for Turkish, 
his knowledge, his penetration into its subtleties, and, above 
all, his wonderful power of conveying them into English 
without spoiling in the least their native flavour, were eminently 
displayed in his poems, which were so highly eulogized by 
the Athenmum and some other great literary publications. 
This time he has given proof of his talents in the rendering 
of the prose-work before us with great vigour, and decidedly 
with increased experience. Only those who are familiar with 
the peculiarities of the Eastern style, and its utter dissimilarity 
to the European mode of writing, can comprehend the enor- 
mous difficulties which impede the path of one who attempts 
to clothe an Oriental book with an English garb. Only such 
can appreciate the dignified merits which characterize, and 
the striking success which has attended, Mr. Gibb’s trans- 
lation. The Turkish diction both in form and spirit has been 
scrupulously maintained, and ifyjts English complexion looks 
extremely bewitching, specially to an Eastern eye. As we 
read we imagine that Mr. Gibb by some magic power has, as 
it were, transported a delightful garden from Turkey and 
planted it on English soil, and with such great dexterity that 
the flowers of diverse kinds and hues preserve in an un- 
diminished degree their native scent and colour ; we may 
even say watered by his skilful hand, they flourish with 
redoubled freshness and beauty in this unfavourable climate. 
The book is handsomely b 9 und, and is printed in large^type 
on very good paper. 

For fear of spoiling the work, as well as on account of 
want of space and time, we refrain from producing the plot, 
which extends over 238 pages. But we must add that, as 
revealing the light in which occult sciences and their prac- 
titioners were regarded in Turkey, as unfolding the working 
of magic ceremonies and Oriental spj ritualism, and giving an 
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insight into a large section of life in the Ottoman capital 
towards the close of the last century, the romance can hardly 
fail to excite considerable interest, and to invite the admiration 
from all quarters which it fully deserves. 

Hamid All 


The Stri Bodh, or Female Instructor, Bombay. 

The Stri Bodh* is a magazine started twenty years ago by 
some Parsee gentlemen interested in female education for 
the purpose of supplying instructive and entertaining reading 
for the young ladies of their community. The number before 
us has been written entirely by Parsee ladies. Among the 
contributions are two by Miss Putlibai Wadia (who has 
received Her Majesty’s gracious permission to translate her 
last book) ; one on the heroism of Grace Darling, the other 
on the brave conduct of a Frenchwoman in rescuing four 
persons from danger. Mrs. K. Pestonjee Doctor, writes on 
the Microscopic World, and Miss Zerbanoo on the Effects of 
Kindness. Other articles consist of tales, said to be adapted 
from the English. Miss Sherin gives a short contribution on 
Presence of Mind, and Miss Meherbai on the Fidelity of the 
Dog. We give the following preface by the Editor, Mr. K. N. 
Kabraji : 

An Explanation. — As a movelty, we rejoice to , announce 
that we issue our present number entirely compiled by Native 
ladies. We are desirous of encouraging lady writers, and we 
have continually received contributions from many of them. 
Hence we have submitted this whole issue of our magazine to 
the finer pens of our fair assistants, in order to make room for 
all their articles. 

When this Stri Bodh magazine took its birth, twenty- 
eight years ago, as an humble aid to Female ^ESucation and 
Female Beform, there was hardly known a single Parsee lady 
capable of carrying on writing fpr the public. We ourselves 
never expected in those days to see a whole number of ours 
issued by ladies, so soon after the expiration of but two decades 
of our existence. 

At the time of our birth, female education was only in its 
first beginnings. There existed at that time a strong prejudice 
against educating our girls; people had no idea whatever of 
jtoying for the education of their daughters; not one female 
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teacher was in existence ; and even male teachers had to exer- 
cise a spirit of philanthropy in having to teach girls at our 
female schools without any salary. To-day, within thirty years 
of that time, there is created a class of female contributors 
towards a whole issue of this magazine. 

And their number is not limited to* these fair contributors 
only. We can count on our fingers a hundred Parsee ladies 
able enough thus to wield their pens in Guzarati. This is a 
certain proof of our progress in female education. This number 
of the Stri Bodh adds a positive proof to a gfceat number of 
others to show that female education among us is not quite so 
showy or superficial as some people try to represent. The 
present issue is an indirect but ample reply to the vain slanderers 
of “the Parsee Girl of the Period.” 

We do not mean to say that the education of our girls has 
attained perfection. But we merely want to show that, in com- 
parison with the very brief period during which the tree of 
female education has existed, the fruits that have grown up are 
far beyond our expectation, and are such as we ought to be 
contented with. It is in one way a satisfactory fact that the 
articles published in the present number are for the most part 
taken by their fair writers from the English. This is to show 
how the education of ladies is on the increase, not only in 
Gujarati, but also in English. 

Our rea.ders will see that, in spite of all this being the pro- 
duction of the infant pens of the rising generation of our woman- 
kind, though of short experience, some of our female writers 
are capable of making a better ftrure in writing than a great 
number of our male writers of the day. To avoid a sameness, 
and to add variety in their writings, we have takon care to pre- 
serve the miscellaneous character the articles in the magazine. 
And we hope, therefore, that in making over a whole issue to 
the hands of our sisters, the interest of the usual reading sup- 
plied to our fair readers is not lessened. 

We thank all the writers for their trouble, and trust they 
will continue to* exercise their pens for the benefit of themselves 
and their sisters. We shall be happy to make all possible room 
for their writings. The only suggestion we have to offer is, that 
in addition to their reliance on English writers, they should 
accustom themselves to original composition as well. We shall 
be particularly glad to recoivo contributions of poems composed 
by Native ladies* — Ed. Stri Bodh . 
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MADRAS BRANCH OF THE NATIONAL INDIAN 
ASSOCIATION. 

The Annual Meeting of the Madras Branch of the 
National Indian Association was held at Madras on August 
23rd, Mr. H. B. Grigg, Director of Public Instruction, in the 
Chair. 

The Chairman, in his opening speech, spoke of the useful- 
ness of the work which, with limited means, the Association 
carried out. He referred in detail to the Report of the 
Madras Branch, then before the Meeting, and we take the 
following abstract of Mr. Grigg’s remarks from the Madras 
Mail : 

“ The objects of the Association would bo attended to in 
the order of their importance. It was now eighteen months 
since the girls’ schools of the Maharajah of Yizianagram had 
been confided to the working of the Association and placed 
under its control. Three teachers were already engaged for the 
Home Education of native ladies. That branch was at present 
under the superintendence of Miss Eddes, who voluntarily 
undertook the duties, in addition to her own proper work in the 
girls’ schools, without any extra remuneration. Tho best thanks 
of the Association were due to hor for this. To give full scope 
to the proper working of the homo education system, it was 
necessary to engage the series of an English lady, but at 
present the means of the Association were not quite adequate to 
meet the charges that would be incurred thereby. Mrs. Brander 
had started a fund for the ptlrpose, and the Maharajah of 
Travancore had subscribed liberally towards it ; so also had the 
Governor of Madras. The speaker guaranteed that in three, 
years the fund would amount to Rs. 45,000. The sum to be 
contributed need only be suffigient to meet half tlio # salary of the 
English lady’s services, for Government would give the other 
half. Another means used by the Association for the accomplish- 
ment^ its objects was the annual Needle- work Exhibition, 
which had now been held for the past throe years with fair 
success. By this it was intended to cultivate a taste for artistic 
needle-work in the native homes. Tho Government had recog- 
nised these exhibitions, and promised to contribute largely 
towards the prizes given. In social matters, not quite so much 
had been done during the past year as during previous years. 
But there had been social gatherings, which wore brought about 
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by the hospitality of some of the members. To do much in this 
direction it was thought that the Association should have a 
separate room. But this required extra funds, and for that 
purpose it was proposed by the speaker that the subscription bo 
raised. It had been found difficult to organise lectures, for 
those gentlemen who could impart knowledge to others were 
working men. They should pay for the lecture in the shape of 
a small entrance fee, after the penny-reading system. In con- 
clusion, the Chairman said it was incumbent on all members to 
unite and hold together as friends, arid* to stapd firmly to their 
colours. If they fought among themselves they should be good 
friends after. They should all meet on a platform of kindly 
feeling and mutual reverence.” 

Mr. Justice Muttusawmy Aiyar, in moving the adoption 
of the Report, spoke of the satisfactory nature of the work 
done in the past year, and suggested that several sub- 
Associations might be formed at Mofussel stations, and 
affiliated to that at Madras. He considered that the future 
of the Association was rich with hope. The old tyrant, 
custom, was the enemy to be overcome in pushing on the 
Home Education. Education should first be fostered in such 
homes as were under the control of men of education and 
culture, and it would then spread satisfactorily. 

Mr. Arundel seconded the resolution. 

A Paper on Food was then read by Dr. W. E. Dhanakoti 
Eaju, M.D., in which he pointed out the vital importance of 
the proper selection of food, <nnd the grave consequences 
attendant on a defective diet. 

Rajah Sir T. Madhava Row next addressed the Meeting. 
He spoke briefly on household<economy. He said that it was 
a well-known scientific fact that when we applied heat to 
water there was a limit to the temperature that the water 
would acquire, viz., 212°. If this little fact were instilled 
into servant? the economy that would follow would soon be 
seen, and we should thus be able to pay the tax on firewood 
by economising. If a pamphlet were written on thir and 
translated and circulated, great good would be done. 

Mr. S. Srinivasa Rughava Aiyangar then read a paper on 
the Duties of Educated Natives, from which we make the 
following extracts : — 

The question, then, to be considered is, what are the 
characteristics of educated natives ? Are they playing a worthy 
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part, or are thoy deserters to their posts ? If not immediately, 
are they likely, as time goes on, to raise this country from the 
low level to which it has sunk ? These are big questions, but 
they are questions which at one time or other must have occurred 
to the mind of every thoughtful native, and to which he must 
have attempted some kind of answer. It is generally acknow- 
ledged that in Government Service they have occupied positions 
of trust with credit and honour, and as lawyers they have 
distinguished themselves by general intelligence and probity. 
There lias been a g<A^ral elevation of the moral tone and the 
code of honour among the educated classes, and the influence is 
gradually spreading among those immediately in contact with 
them. The above-mentioned two walks of life are popular in all 
countries ; and it must be specially so for a long time to come in 
a country like India, the political status of the people of which 
is low. In recent years, however, under the pressure, it may be, 
of necessity, educated natives havo been knocking successfully 
at the door of other professions — for example, Engineering and 
Medicine — and Brahmins havo so f%r emancipated themselves 
from prejudice as to havo no objection to work in the dissecting- 
room. Educated men are also betaking themselves to trade, but 
as even the most cultivated minds cannot make bricks without 
straw, and India is a very poor country, the progress is 
necessarily slow in this direction. Doubtless by-and-by they 
will be employod in large numbers as clerks under traders and 
merchants, and wdll rise to be traders and merchants themselves. 
There is also much freer intercourse and mutual sympathy 
between persons of different castes than there used to be in the 
olden time. The caste system is undoubtedly answerable for 
many sins, but it has been too much the fashion to represent its 
influence as extending to public matters among educated men ; 
and the reason for this is, I suppose, that old prejudices which 
once had a foundation in truth die very hard. — I fear I cannot 
say with truth that in the higher region of character, in the 
cultivation of virtues other than self-regarding, the advance 
made is equally visible. It may be that all this ts latent, and 
will exhibit itself in course of time. The position, it must be 
remembered, of an educated man directing his attention to social 
reform, is truly one to be pitied. It does indeed need all the 
moral courage that a man can summon to overcome the dense 
mass of ignorance which he encounters, both at home afjtd 
abroad, when he desires to walk somewhat out of the beaten 
track, however desirable it may bo. If he is entirely regardless 
of the feelings of his father or mother in the carrying out of his 
views, he is called self-willed and unnatural. If he is slow to 
move, he is indifferent $nd apathetic. There are many earnest 

L 4 
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men among educated natives who are in this position. There 
may be a middle course, but it requires great tact and dis- 
crimination to find it, and very skilful sailing to avoid the 
extremes. And it is not perhaps matter for surprise that the 
hearts of many fail them in the face of these difficulties, and 
that they purchase peace by suppressing their craving to live a 
higher life. As the time goes on, as educated society is enlarged, 
the strength of prejudice will doubtless become less and 
less 

I do not say this of young men alone? 1 I feel Jxrnnd to say 
that even those who are as “shining lights unto their generation,” 
and of whom any community might well be proud, and to whom 
the young men naturally look for guidance and support, have 
not exactly given the advice of tho Spartan mother in the matter 
of social reform. They have in some cases advised young men 
to adoj)t tho safe rather than the true ; preached the practice of 
the self-regarding virtues, to the subordination of nobler im- 
pulses, as if the self-regarding virtues do not, as human nature 
is constituted, take sufficient care of themselves by reason of 
their being solf-regarding, and as if the frown of the father, the 
lamentations of the mother, the tears of the wife, and the jeers 
of the neighbours, are not sufficient to keep the educated man in 
the accustomed groove. It seems to mo that tho virtue which 
we should learn is openness of' mind, and a generous sympathy 
with the views of those in whoso projects we are not permitted 
to take part ; that we should assure them of our hearty sympathy, 
if not our active support, to cheer them in the midst of their 
trials and difficulties. Tho other day I read in a book a fearful 
description of a society, in which therfbest mon have arrived at a 
state of moral stagnation. I will, with your permission, read 
the passage : — 

“ But epochs sometimes occur in tfte course of the existence of 
a nation at which the ancient customs of a people and its religious 
belief were disturbed, and the spell of tradition broken, while the 
diffusion of knowledge is still imperfect, and the civil rights of 
the community are ill-secured, and confined within very narrow 
limits. The countiy then assumes a dim and dubious shape in the 
eyes of the citizens : they no longer behold it in the soil which 
they inhabit, for the soil is to them a dull, inanimate clod ; nor 
in the usages of their forefathers, which they have been taught 
to look upon as a debasing** superstition ; nor in religion, for of 
this they doubt ; nor in the laws, which do not originate in their 
own authority. They entrench themselves within the dull precincts 
of a narrow egotism. They are emancipated from prej udice with- 
out having acknowledged the empire of reasofi ; they are 
animated neither by instinctive patriotism, nor by thinking 
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patriotism, but they have stopped half-way between the two, in 
the midst of confusion and distress.” 

When I read this passage I was led to ask myself the 
question, Are we indeed coming to this ? Further reflection has 
convinced me that this* is not the case, and that there are hopeful 
signs in many directions ; but there is still the danger, and it 
needs all our resolution to steer clear of it. I sincerely believe 
that the present feeling of indifference is a temporary phase 
which will soon pass g^vay, and that a great future awaits India. 
There are maify other questions connected with social reform to 
be discussed, and there are the questions of the religious and 
political future of India, all of which must for want of time be 
left unnoticed. I will now close this paper, in the words used 
by a great man who occupies in Europe almost the position of 
the President of the Republic of Science and Literature to one 
of the most go-ahead nations in the world : “ Truly India has 
a great future bofore her ; great in toil, in care and in respon- 
sibility ; great in true glory, if she bo guided in wisdom and 
righteousness ; great in shame, if a sf3cond time she fail.” 

The Chairman thanked I)r. Dhanakoti Jtaju and Mr. 
Srinivasa Ragliava Aiyangar for their lectures ; and Mr. 
Gopala Itow proposed a vote of thanks to the Chairman. 


The following appeared in the Madras Mail of Sept. 9th: 

National Indian Association. — A very pleasant conversa- 
zione was given last night at the office of the Director of Public 
. Instruction, under the ausp^es of the Madras Branch of the 
National Indian Association. About seventy ladies and gentle- 
men were present, among the latter being many Mahomedan 
and Native members of the Association. Great praise is due to 
the President, Mr. H. B. Grigg ; to the Vice-Presidents, Mrs. 
Grigg and Mr. Muttusawray Aiyer ; and to the indefatigable 
Honorary Secretaries, Messrs. Chontsal Rao and Mir Humayoa 
Jah Bahaioor, for the excellence of tho arrangements, and for 
the interesting programme. The proceedings opened shortly 
after nine o’clock with an overture by Kerabela on the piano- 
forte, by the Misses Kees, which was played with much vigour 
and precision. This was followed by a reading from As You 
Like It, in which Messrs. Ilutchins, GHftgg, Ilandley, Rowland- 
son, Geo. Dunoan, and the Rev. S. Morley took part. The 
characters were all ably represented, Mr. Hutchins as “ Jaques” 
being particularly* good. The next item on the programme was 
a 11 Romance” by Goltermann, exquisitely played by Mr. Stradiot 
on the violoncello • and* this was followed *by an instrumental 
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quartette by Pleyel, in which Miss Kees played the violin, Mr. 
Garthwaite the viola, Mr. Stradiot the violoncello, and Miss F. 
Kees the pianoforte. The quartette was charmingly rendered, 
its only fault being that it was too short. The evening’s enter- 
tainment wound up with a capital selection from Shakespeare’s 
Henry IV., in which Mr. Rowlandson represented the inimitable 
“Jack Falstaff.” 


SOCIAL AND PHILANTHROPIC INSTITUTIONS 
OF THE WEST. 

XI. — CHITON COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 


Higher instruction for women in England has latterly 
become so facilitated, and women students have distinguished 
themselves so remarkably in regard to attainments and to certain 
branches of professional work, that it is difficult to realise how 
short a time has elapsed since the idea of a College course for 
girls was ridiculed, and since it was unattainable even for the few 
who desired it. A useful beginning in regard to the improvement 
of girls’ education was made about 35 years ago, when Queen’s 
College, London, mainly through the influence of Rev. F. D. 
Maurice, was established, to be followed by Bedford College. 
But these institutions were in fact, and remained for some time, 
schools ; of a high type, however — and as places of real culture 
they helped forward the after movement. Several years later, 
in 1865, the Local Examinations of the University of Cambridge 
(and subsequently those of Oxford) *|whicli were at first for boys 
only, were, at tho urgent application of a few friends of thorough 
education, extended to girls. 

The majority of girls’ schools a£ this time were very unsatis- 
factory. As shown by the Report of the School Enquiry Com- 
mittee in 1868, schools were often conducted by women who 
could do nothing else ; the faculties of the pupils were not 
really trained m ti little attention was paid to hygiene or suitable 
recreations ; the ^school apparatus was meagre, and an extrava- 
gant value was placed (generally by the parents’ desire) on 
superficial acquirements. By degrees, however, the efforts 
made, with the help of the Universities, to secure a sounder basis 
of teaching began to have f effect. And now another want arose. 
Those pupils who had learnt to appreciate solid learning longed 
to be able to carry their studies farther. But this was not easy 
to accomplish at home. In most cases there was great difficulty, 
as well as expense, in obtaining teaching of a high character, 
especially in the country. Besides, the u wan^ of guidance, the 
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absence of a standard by which progress could be measured, 
and the frequent interruptions, made the continuance of study 
after leaving school a discouraging effort. 

Such being the state of things, it occurred to Miss Emily 
Davies, in discussion with some others interested about educational 
progress, that it might be possible to form a College within 
reach of one of the Universities, in which the best teaching 
should be * secured, with discipline suited to the age of the 
students. The scheme made way, and a preliminary prospectus 
was issued, wjiich en&5 with the following paragraph regarding 
the object in view: — 

“It will be seen that without aiming at a servile imitation 
of University life, the proposed Collego is designed to hold, in 
relation to girls’ schools and home teaching, a position analogous 
to that occupied by the Universities towards the public schools 
for boys. It is probable that a considerable proportion of the 
Students will, sooner or later, become teachers, either in the 
Collego itself, or in the higher class of schools. It is hoped that 
a doublo want will thus be supplied. The schools will be 
brought into close and friendly relations with a superior insti- 
tution, to which they may look up for guidance and encourage- 
ment ; while a body of cultivated women — whose fitness for the 
highest educational offices has been duly certified — will be 
gradually prepared for the work of teaching. The difficulty of 
discriminating between the lit and tlio unlit in appointing to 
such offices has long beon felt, and it seems reasonable to expect 
that the application of suitable tests, by competent authority, 
will be as much valued by tjyjse who are interested in obtaining 
good teaching for their children, as it will certainly be welcomed 
by teachers themselves. To afford to English women an oppor- 
tunity of obtaining in their own country, not only a thorough 
and complete education, but also a means by which it may be 
satisfactorily attested, may therefore bo reckoned among the 
most important objects of the projected institution.” ' 

In 1869 the Collego was started, but on a voty small scale. 
A private house, standing in a good garden, was Aired at Hitchin, 
half-way between London and Cambridge, and there six ladies 
began their studios under the instruction of lecturers from 
Cambridge, where already some interest was felt in the under- 
taking. In the following year it became necessary to increase 
the accommodation ; so some iron rooms were arranged, making 
it possible to receive twelve students. But it was soon evident 
that the housfc at Hitchin could not longer meet the demand for 
entrance, and the Committee decided, on account of the many 
advantages of berag close to Cambridge, ta buy a site near that 
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University and to build a College. A field of sixteen acres was 
therefore purchased in the parish of Grirton, about two miles 
from Cambridge, where a collegiate house was erected, containing 
rooms for twenty-one students, with a good dining-hall, and 
rooms for the Mistress, &c. 

In 1872 the institution was incorporated under the name of 
Girton College, and in October, 1873, the new building was 
ready for occupation. The funds for the site and building were 
obtained through public subscriptions and by mortgage. Since 
then three extensions have been made tq.fhe original structure. 
The first addition was made in 1876 ; and the provision of rooms 
having again become inadequate, a further enlargement was 
made in 1879, by which time the number of students had risen 
to 56. Again lately rooms for 25 more students have been added, 
as well as new lecture-rooms and a library. The building is 
now important in size, with grounds laid out in shrubberies, 
tennis lawn, flower-beds, <&c. It is of red brick, with three 
stories, of good architectural appearance. The students have 
the advantage of living in country air, while the distance from 
Cambridge is so short that they can easily go there for certain 
lectures and for laboratory work. Most of the teaching is, 
however, still given at the Colloge, and without the same loss 
of time to the lecturers as when it was situated at Hitchin. 

From the establishment of the College one of the objects of 
the Committee was to take such steps as from time to time 
should be thought most expedient and effectual to obtain for 
its students admission to the Examinations for Degrees of the 
University of Cambridge. The University regulations as to 
the terms of residence and the preliminary Examinations were 
from the first observed ; but for several years it was only 
through favour that the Examiners roported on the students’ 
work, no formal sanction to thi^ having been given by the 
University. The results, however, showed that, notwithstanding 
the hindrances caused by insufficient preparation, the women 
candidates were well able to take their place in these Examina- 
tions, and public opinion by degrees began to support their 
natural wish that formal recognition should be given to their 
studies. The burden of proof as to the fitness of such a claim 
was thrown on those who disputed it, and it; was found that 
there was little to be said in support of the actual pro- 
cedure, which did not hinder women from passing a similar 
Examination to that of men, and yet deprived them of an 
acknowledged certificate. In 1880 the University of Cambridge 
appointed a Syndicate to consider some Memorials on the 
question of admission of women to the B.A. JDegree, and a 
Report was presented in December of that year recommending 
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that women should on certain conditions be admitted to the 
Tripos Examinations. These Recommendations of the Syndicate 
were submitted to the Senate on February 24th, 1881, and were 
mainly agreed to by an overwhelming majority. The Ordinary 
B.A. Degree is still withheld from women at Cambridge, but 
most of the students would in any case work for a Tripos, and 
at any rate an important step has been taken by the Senate in 
thus throwing open the highest Examinations of the University, 
and giving women a public place on the class lists. 

The number of students who had been in residence since the 
commencement of the College was, at tho end of last term, 184. 
Of these, 80 have obtained Honours according to tho Cambridge 
University standard (28 in Classics, 22 in Mathematics, 1 in 
Mathematics and in Moral Sciences, 1 in Mathematics and iu 
History, 14 in Natural Sciences, 1 in Natural Sciences and in 
Moral Sciences, 7 in Moral Sciences, 5 in History and *1 in 
Theology) ; 25 have passed Examinations qualifying for tho 
Ordinary B.A. dogree; 51 have not completed their course. In 
addition, nearly 20 new students have £>oon admitted in the present 
term. Many of the certificated students are now occupied as Head 
Mistressos of Girls’ High Schools, Assistant Mistressos, and 
Visiting Teachers for special subjects, and several have been or 
are Resident Lecturers at Girton. Many, howevor, attend the 
College from a love of study for itself ; some have since married. 

The daily routine at the College, whilo adapted for steady 
work, is varied by much pleasant recreation. The morning is 
taken up with private study, the lectures are given in the after- 
noon, and lator the students take walks, play lawn tennis, &c. 
After dinner, at six, private study is resumed for a time ; but 
the evening is partly spent in sociability, and in holding the 
meetings of the various College Societies for Debates, Music, &c. 
Much individual froedom is allowed ; but the Mistress, who has 
superintendence over all internal arrangements, exercises control 
in regard to the observance of certain rules, and as to accepting 
invitations. The time spent at the College is greatly enjoyed 
by the students, and they gain a useful experience of corporate 
life, as well as knowledge and culture. • 

The fees for a student are £100 a year, at which rate, the 
building having been provided, the College will be self- 
supporting. Many students, well qualified to profit by a 
thorough training, cannot afford the, £300 required for the 
three years’ University course. To enable such to enter the 
College, several Scholarships have from the first been granted, 
gome of the City Companies have shown liberality in this direc- 
tion, as well as private individuals, and one of the Scholarships of 
the present year ig given by former students, who have also by 
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other contributions shown their appreciation of the advantages 
which they have enjoyed at the College. 

The influence of Girton College has extended far beyond the 
circle of its own students. It has affected numbers of girls’ 
schools, by leading to a more solid course of teaching, and its 
success, with that of ' Nownham College, also at Cambridge, 
doubtless hastened the opening of the Degrees of the University 
of London to women, and the establishment of several new 
institutions for higher education. 


A DIALOGUE BETWEEN TWO HINDU WIDOWS. 

(Continued from page Iff),) 

B. Yes, I do admit that these evils have not ceased to exist, 
nor can they possibly ceasp till a death-blow is struck at the very 
cause that gives birth to all these evils. Ilowovor, it is a fact 
that Lord W. Bentinck did rescue many young innocent widows 
from burning alive on the funeral pile of their deceased husbands. 
For our complete deliverance we have hope from our Viceroy. 

A. Yes, 1 am not insensible to the great kindness shown by 
Lord W. Bentinck ; but has not the remedy proved worse than 
the disease? lie saved us from being burnt alive, but made us 
to die a slow and most painful death. We, in short, find our- 
selves “ out of the frying-pan into the fire.” What a pity that 
he did not do away with the entir** evil ! 

A. But who will represent the case of the poor illiterate 

widows, living in a state of rigorous imprisonment, to His 
Excellency ? { 

B . Do not oxcite yourself about it. By God’s favour it is 
hoped that, sooner or later, justice will be done to us; for all 
just rulers consider it their first and foremost duty to protect 
the helpless and show mercy to those that deserve it most. 

A. If so, dear sister, let us try to lay our grievances before 
our rulor. But who will listen and attend to us in the loud 
declamations of wise statesmen and the cries set up against us 
by politicians, with whom every feeling of compassion, mercy, 
and humanity is regarded as subservient to policy? Besides, 
whether we live or die, be enslaved, tortured, or burnt, the 
stony hearts of our male relatives are ever bent to drown our 
cries, though loud enough to reach the very skies, in their 
vehement protection of an arbitrary custom, equally opposed to 
their religious laws and ancient usages. Moreover, they can 
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make their voicos more easily heard than we, who are com- 
pletely shut out from the outer world, and have little or no 
chance to make ourselves heard from within the walls of our 
prison-house, where we have to undergo the severest pain for 
no fault of ours. 

B. I am tired of assuring you over and over again that just 
rulers listen to the cries of the helpless and accord them full 
attention. Besides, the cause of justice will always triumph in 
spite of all opposition. 

A. But tell mo, what plan have you in view for representing 
our miseries to Sis Excellency ? 

B . 1 can only do so by means of a memorial to His 
Excellency. 

A. But how is it possible? You do not know English, the 
language which ITis Excellency, being an Englishman, would 
understand beat. 

B. There will be no difficulty about it. Thousands of memo- 
rials have reached 11 is Excellency in favour of continuing the 
use of the Hindi language. In tho«same .way wo hope ours 
might reach him as well. 

A. Alas ! alas ! our people do not care for our sufferings 
even as much as for the Hindi language ! We, who serve them 
with devotion clay and night, study their pleasure, and put up 
meekly and patiently with all sorts of ill treatment which wo 
receive at their hands, liavo not oven as much claim on their 
mercy as to load us to hope that they may say a word for us. 
IIow sad, that our sorrow, which increases every moment, may 
not elicit the least sympathy from our people ! 

B. I have just told you tkit self-interest has almost blinded 
our people. Thus there is an imperative necessity to lay aside 
all fear of our male relatives, who do nothing lor us, and seek 
deliverance ourselves at the ha^ds of our rulers. 

A. But, sister, what can one, or a dozon, or two dozens of 
memorials from us do in the face of strong opposition from otir 
selfish priests and relatives? They will say that Government 
cannot interfere in social matters, although, under the cover of 
social matters, murder, slavery, infanticide, torthre, and thou- 
sands such other crimes be daily perpetrated ! 

B, You need not fear this at all. I hope that moral courage 
and duty to humanity will stand the Government in good stead. 
In 1826 also, when Lord W. BentineV put down suttee and 
infanticide, such vague fears were cherished : for, except one or 
two men, the whole of India was against the abolition of suttee 
and infanticide. The British Government in India was not, at 
the same time, s<# old, so organised, so appreciated, and so firmly 
established as it isi now* Every individual* in India then used 
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to bear arms. Yet no serious opposition was offered. All the 
fears were proved to be groundless, and all clamour passed 
quietly away. Raja Ram Mohun Roy was the only man who 
agitated this question, and once he personally spoke to Lord W. 
Bentinck, then Viceroy of India, about it; and although the 
Viceroys that preceded Lord W. Bentinck had not interfered 
with the suttee, infanticide, and slavery, yet he was too sensible 
not to see the justice of the cause, and felt morally responsible to 
put them down at a single stroke of his pen, without the least 
regard to the idle clamours raised by* the Hindu priests and 
others. It is a matter of great regret that he, dt the same time, 
passed no Act for widow-marriage (perhaps he did not think it 
advisable to attempt too much at once) ; else thousands of lives 
would have been saved from a perpetual misery during these 
fifty-oight years that have since elapsed. But ovon now, if the 
Government feels itself morally responsible for the well-being 
of those that are helpless and require protection most, it will 
succeed in removing the very cause whose existence has rendered 
the Acts passed by Lord W. Bentinck almost nugatory. And 
as thousands of people of India openly, and an equally great 
number secretly, are in favour of widow-marriage, so there is 
little or no fear of opposition from the pooplo at all. 

A . I, too, believe that there is great reason for hope that 
Government would remove every obstacle from the way of 
widow -marriage. But would anybody take the trouble of 
translating your memorial into English, and how will your 
memorial reach His Excellency the Viceroy ? 

B . I, after writing it out, would send it to the Editor of the 
Ary a JDarpan Shahjehanpoor , wh*\ will kindly put it in that 
Journal ; and then some kind-hearted person, able to translate 
it into English, would accord us the favour of translating and 
sending it to His Excellency for His Excellency’s kind con- 
sideration. 

A . Blindly do write the memorial at once. 

B. I am just going to compose it. 

(The dialogue ends , and is followed by the memorial , which rehearses 
the above arguments.) 


We have received “Mr. B. M. Malabari’s Notes on Infant 
Marriages and Enforced Widowhood in India, and many 
articles and letters on the subject, but we are obliged 
from want of space to postpone reference t^ them till next 
month. 
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MEDICAL WOMEN FOB INDIA. 


The Maharani Surnomoyee of Cassim Lazar lias made the 
munificent gift of a lakh and fifty thousand' rupees towards 
the formation of a class in the Calcutta Medical College, with 
a separate staff, for the* draining of female practitioners and 
midwives. 

Miss Ellaby, M.D., left England early in last month by 
the s.s. Massilia , to Bombay, in order to assist Miss Pechey, 
M.D., in her practice at the Dispensary for native women. 

The scholarship of £50 a year for five years, in the award 
of the Medical Women for India Sul) -Committee of the 
National Indian Association, lias been«giveu to Miss Florence 
Sorby, who has begun her course of study at the London 
School of Medicine for Women. 

It appears that the medical practice of Mrs. Scliarlieb, 
M.B., at Madras, is largely extending, and that many native 
ladies avail themselves of her advice. 

Mr. Cummoo Sullimon, the generous founder of the Dis- 
pensary for Women and Children at Bombay, has addressed 
the Bombay Government though Mr. Sorabjee Bengalee, 
Honorary Secretary to the Medical Women for India Fund, 
expressing reluctance to go on with the scheme unless 
some permanent support should, if necessary, be promised 
to the Institution ; the present arrangement being that 
the Municipality will contribute Rs. 500 monthly for three 
years only. The Government have issued a Resolution to 
the effect that in case the Municipality should jiot continue 
its support, the Government will be willing to defray the 
expenses. The same Resolution also deals with the question 
as to whether the Cama Obstetric Hospital should be lent for 
use as one of the courts of the Bombay International Exhibi- 
tion of 1886-1887, before it is employed for its proper 
purpose. The matter appears to be still undecided. 
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INDIAN INTELLIGENCE. 


H.E. the Governor of Bombay presided lately at the prize 
distribution of the Female Training College and the Primary 
Schools, in Poona. Mr. M. M. Kunte having addressed the 
meeting, Mrs. Ranade, on behalf of the native ladies present, 
expressed thanks to the Governor for his kindness in presiding, 
and for his constant interest in the Cthise of female education. 
Mrs. Ranade ended by referring especially to the liberal support 
which His Excellency had promised to extend to the new 
girls' school. Sir James Fergusson expressed his pleasure in 
the address of Mrs. Ranade, saying that it was truly remarkable 
that in that great assemblage a Hindu lady of high caste should 
have come forward with a noble courage to testify to her sense 
of the cause on behalf of which they had met. “It may be” 
(he continued) “ that as yet the progress of female education has 
been small, though considerable as compared with its beginnings, 
but we have been the fountain-head from which the stream is 
flowing. It is as if we had irrigated but a few square miles of 
the thirsty Deccan. But the fountain is not dry, it is being fed 
and enriched, so that we may confidently hope that the next ten 
years will show results immensely greater than the last.” Sir 
James thon referred to the appointment of Miss Collett as Lady 
Superintendent of the School, “ having transferred her valuable 
services from Ahmedabad, whore she has left her mark, to this 
great centre and capital, and has in the past year done so much 
to grapple with the difficulties which beset her work.” He 
acknowledged that there are many difficulties. He considered 
vernacular instruction very important, and deserving of as much 
encouragement as higher education. The recent earnestness 
shown in promoting higher education for native ladies is valu- 
able in connection with the instruction of the masses, because 
until they are penetrated with the love of learning their power- 
ful aid and encouragement will not be given to the elevation of 
their humble sisters. The' Governor spoke of the generous 
support given to the new High School, but he hoped that the 
Municipality of Poona would not be less liberal in providing for 
the primary and vernacular education of women. “Again, it is 
chiefly to the loaders oif native society that we must look for the 
removal of the practical difficulties which stand in the way of 
our obtaining suitable schoolmistresses. We know how greatly 
Hindu women shrink from a public position, and how distasteful 
it is to their relatives. Yet, unless ladies can be found who will 
be respected in such a position, we carnot hope that parents and 
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relatives will be willing to entrust their children to the village 
schoolmistress. The readiest expedient must be found in what 
has been stated to be the object of the Committee ; namely, to 
induce the wives of schoolmasters to undertake the office of 
schoolmistresses, so that they may appear in a public position 
under the protection of their husbands. Even in England, 
where the same difficulties do not occur, the happiest results are 
found from the schoolmaster and schoolmistress being man and 
wife, partners in their profession as in life, and gaining strength 
and comfort in their natural co-operation.” After urging upon 
native gentlemed? the importance of trying to remove by their 
influence this hindrance to female education, Sir James re- 
marked on the successful efforts made in various Native States 
in establishing schools for girls. He also pointed out the 
advantages of the Kindergarten method of teaching, as “ en- 
couraging hoalthy exercises along with mental development, so 
that learning is no longer distasteful and dry, but is made 
bright and cheerful.” The following words closed the address : 
“ Gentlemen/ I have commended these things to you as earnestly 
as I can, in the hope that they will be remembered and pursued. 
I shall not he here to see their fruits ; but I leave behind col- 
leagues as earnest in the cause and well able to assist it. Be 
sure that no on© will be sent in my place who is not aware and 
impressed with the weight of such responsibilities; for one 
would be false to the tradition of this Government, from Lord 
Elphinstone upwards and downwards, who did not desire to 
extend to the women of India as widely as to those of his own 
race the immeasurable blessings of education ; and so shall I 
leave behind me with confident* a hope of the development of 
this great, important, and, I trust, successful undertaking.” 

Surgeon E. S. Ohatterji, M.B., has invested a sum of 
Rs. 5,000 in 4 per cent. Government Securities for the founda- 
tion of a Scholarship to be awarded to the best student in the 
Calcutta Medical College of native Indian extraction, in thd 
subject of practical and theoretical Histology. # 

Miss Chundermukhi Bose, M.A., has been appoiflted Assistant 
Lady Superintendent of Bethune Female School, Calcutta. 

Mr. A. Borroah, Collector of Noaldiali, is compiling a 
Dictionary of the Bengali language as spoken in different parts 
of the country. * 

We regret to hear of the death of Kumar Jevansing, younger 
brother of H.H. the Maharaja of Bhownagar, who for a time 
studied at Cambridge, and* whose interest in scientific studies 
showed promise of usefulness. 
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PEKSONAL INTELLIGENCE. 

Mr. B. 6L Mankar, of Bombay, has passed the Primary 
Examination in Anatomy and Physiology of the Eoyal College 
of Surgeons of England. 

Mr. Aurung Shah (Assam) and Mr. James Tarini Coomar 
Mitter have passed the First M.B. and*'€5.M. Examination of the 
University of Glasgow, and Mr. Promath Nafh Eoy the Third 
M.B. and C.M. of that University. 

Mr. K. P. Gupta, M.B.C.S. Edin., has been examined and 
approved for a certificate in Sanitary Science by the Examiners 
in State Medicine in the University of Cambridge. 

Mr. George Nundy, B.A., LL.D., of H.II. the Nizam’s 
service, has been appointed an Honorary Assistant Commis- 
sioner in Berar Commission. 

Arrivals . — Sirdar Thakur Singh, a brother of Kumar Shiva 
Nath Singh, of Tajpore, cousin of the Maharaja Dhulip Singh, 
and his two sons, Sirdar Marendar Singh and Girdi Singh; and 
Mr. A. C. Homji, of Bombay; the Hon. Syed Ameer Ali, on leave 
from Calcutta; Dr. Shams Uddin J. Sulaimani; Mr. Abur 
Eaza, for Law ; Mr. Manik Lall Dutt, the Gilchrist Scholar of 
this year. 

Departures . — Surgeon H. E. jjanatvala, Indian Medical Ser- 
vice, byH.M.S. Jumna] Khan Bahadur Bomanjee Sorabjeo, C.E. 
Also for Bombay, Dr. Simeons, of Goa, who during his tour 
of 1 8 months in Europe, beside^ obtaining the medical diplomas 
already mentioned in this Journal , and a Sanitary qualification, 
was made at Borne a Knight of the Order of the Sepulchre, and 
a member of the Scientific Society of the Arcades. 

t 

Marriage.— 'On the 21st inst., at the Chapel, Little Portland 
Street, London, W., Syed Ameer Ali, M.A., Barrister-at-law, 
Member of the Legislative Council of India, to Isabelle, second 
daughter of H. Kohnstamm, Esq., of Gloucester Place, Portman 
Square, W. 


We acknowledge with thanks Cholera and its Preventive 
Treatment, by D. N. K&y, M.D., L.S.A. “(London). New 
York (Chatterton),, 
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We have th(3 satisfaction to announce that Lord and Lady 
Duflerin have become Vice-Patrons of the National Indian 
Association. 

INFANT MARINADE AND V^IDOW MARINADE 
IN INDIA. 


About four months ago a memorandum appeared in the 
Times of India upon two important social questions, intimately 
connected with Hindu life : Infant Marriage, and Enforced 
Widowhood in India. Mr. 1>. M. Malabari, editor of the 
Indian Spectator, in this manner gave publicity to his vehe- 
ment conviction of the serious evils resulting from the rigid 
observance of the prevailing rules as to marriage, and he at 
the same time suggested c<5?tain practical methods of pro- 
cedure by which he considered that the sway of prejudice 
and custom might be gradually lessened. The Notes of Mr. 
Malabari upon these two points were wjdely circulated, being 
reprinted in pamphlet form, and translated into Urdij, 
Marathi, Tamil, Sindhi, and other vernaculars. Anglo-Indian 
newspapers entered upon the discussion ; native journals took 
it up with warmth, opening their columns to d!h earnest and 
large correspondence upon the subject. The general drift of 
the debate showed that the present arrangements as to child 
marriages were allowed to be far from satisfactory; but in 
regard to proposed changes, and inutli more in regard to 
changes as to the position of widows, there was great difference 
of view. Numerous remedies were put forward, of course of 
various degrees of soundness and practicability. It cannot but 
have been of real advantage to elicit opinions from men of 
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experience, and to expose such opinions to the 
tag* force 1 of public criticism. With others who feel 
Storms are needed, we are glad that Mr. Malabari 
lias sueceedef&dn bringing the questions of child marriage and 
widow mamage prominently into consideration. And this 
appears indeed to have been his chief desire and aim, rather 
than to try to secure adhesion for his own tentative schemes. 

The main . arguments stated in the Notes which have 
awakened such a widespread interest *are not and could not 
be new, for this is by no means the first time that the subject 
has been openly discussed ; but they gain force by being laid 
down as a basis for some decided kind of action. In respect 
to Tnfant Marriage, Mr. Malabari pictures the bad conse- 
quences, already frequently referred to : ill-health, the birth of 
sickly children, inexperience as to their care and education, 
obstacles to study on the part of the young husband, and the 
dependence and indebtedness which so often ensue. While 
he allows that in a numoer of cases such marriages may be 
happy, he points out the risk of a contrary issue when the 
parents have so much inducement to select bride or bride- 
groom from selfish motives, without reference to the higher 
matter of mutual suitability. Over-population and poverty 
on a large scale are shown to follow from the universality 
among certain castes of this custom, and its frequency in other 
castes; and one of the strongest reasons for discouraging it 
lies in the addition it makes to the otherwise large class of 
widows in India. In regard, agafli, to Widows, whose position 
is the subject of the second Note, Mr. Malabari represents 
their life in many parts of India as one of continual hardship 
and contempt, and oft;en of mdral wrong-doing ; so that the 
abolition of the practice of Suttee did not bring unmixed 
benefit to those whose lot it was intended to alleviate. The 
chief matter for lamentation is, that very young girls, mere 
children, who^fe husbands die between betrothal and mar- 
riage, are at once classed among widows, and condemned to 
live a joyless, saddened life. — The prevalence of these customs 
is traced by Mr. Malabari to the dominant power of caste, 
which, taking cognizance of every social act among Hindus, 
and bringing religious and sacerdotal force to bear upon 
family concerns, hinders the exercise of individual judgment, 
and meets opposition with excommunicating persecution. In 
the face of this gigantic social power, he considers that the 
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Western-educated class can do but little. They have so much 
separated themselves from the views of the mass of the 
people that their influence does not reach the difficulties of 
the case ; and, moreover, their want of organisation prevents 
united effort. Under these circumstances, Mr. Malabari 
suggested, but without intending to be dogmatic, that the 
Government might take action in certain directions, so as to 
minimise the present evils. He felt that the immovable 
weight of caste would* not yield except to stringent measures 
of some kind br other. But his greatest hope lay, as he indi- 
cated, in a movement begun by the Hindus themselves ; and 
he urged that a large Association might be formed, to operate 
upon public opinion, and, by all varieties of methods, to quicken 
this reform which has to a small extent already advanced. 

In the discussion which followed the publication of Mr. 
Malabari’s Notes, much criticism was brought to bear upon 
the assertions and recommendations which they contained. 
Some said that, being a Parsee, hef could not have had full 
opportunity of forming correct opinions upon the subject with 
which he had ventured to deal. The prevalence of the evils 
denounced was stated to be less than he represented. It was 
urged that child marriages were becoming less frequent, that 
widow marriages would never be popular, and that the Notes 
were marked by a tone of exaggeration and inaccuracy. On 
the other hand, many leading Hindu gentlemen who took 
part in the contention fully endorsed the views of the writer, 
and showed that they were# deeply sensible of the existing 
evils, and anxious to discover the right remedies. As to what 
would be the right remedies, however, there was again great 
difference of opinion. The general impression seemed to be 
that Government could hot consistently interfere in the 
matter ; a few, however, desired that such influence should ‘be 
exerted. It* was suggested by one influential^ Hindu that 
steps might at least be taken by Government to ascertain the 
feeling of the people in respect to the possible adoption of 
legal measures ; and the passing of a law to hinder marriage 
for girls up to the age of 11 or 12 was, in some quarters, 
mentioned as not unlikely to be useful But the majority of 
those who argued the subject were inclined to rely on a gradual 
change in public opinion, which, they consider, is not yet pre- 
pared for abolition by law of customs so long observed. Mr. 
Malabari comnlunicated personally with several high Govern- 
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ment officials. These gentlemen recognised the evils referred 
to as very serious, and wished that something could be done 
to remove them ; but while offering co-operation with the 
representatives of the people who. might take up the question, 
they stated that they did not see their way to promoting 
initiatory legislative action in the present phase of the question. 

Within the last few weeks Mr. Malabari lias again issued 
two Notes upon Infant Marriage and Enforced Widowhood. 
In regard to the first custom, he submits for consideration 
these points : that his statements and liis suggestions have 
been very generally accepted ; that it has been shown that 
Infant Marriage contributes very largely to Compulsory 
Widowhood : that religion and caste do not insist upon 
marriage for a girl so early as is the practice; that men, 
according to the Hindu Sliastras, are required to have gone 
through a prolonged course of study and discipline before 
marriage, so that for them early marriage is by no means 
sanctioned by the Hindu Veligion ; that, notwithstanding these 
rules, child marriages are very general in India, being usual 
in some castes for (>() or 80 per cent, of girls. Mr. Malabari 
then urges again that while “the educated classes and all 
sensible Hindus” deplore the results of the custom, they 
cannot act with sufficient force and decision without State 
co-operation, and he suggests that the Government should 
adopt practical means for discouraging child marriages, and 
for encouraging reforms. The discouragement might, he 
thinks, be carried out through tin Universities and the Public 
Departments, by making married students ineligible for 
Matriculation, Scholarships, and the Public Service. The 
encouragement suggested is in the direction of inducements to 
girls to remain longer at school, by scholarships, prizes, &c. 
With regard to the second subject, Enforced Widowhood, Mr. 
Malabari evidently feels the extreme difficulty of interference. 
He has revised his former impracticable, and it appears to us 
undesirable, suggestions; but he thinks that Government 
might allow a widow a share in her husband’s property, and 
that the expense of the marriage ceremony for widows might 
be lessened ; also, that * Government should make grants to 
the Widow Marriage Fund, and give special facilities to 
widows to qualify themselves for teaching, medical work, and 
other suitable occupations. In conclusion, Mr. Malabari 
appeals to the social leaders .to carry out their convictions 
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with ardour, and he repeats his hope that an Association 
will before long be founded in order to educate the public 
mind upon these important questions. 

It is extremely difficult for English people in England, and 
even in India, to comprehend the intricacies of this, at first 
sight, simple subject. Caste procedure, and the endless 
varieties of that procedure in different parts of India and 
among different sects, and the complications that arise through 
the force of trad itiouf^>reju dice, hereditary conservatism, and 
race constitution, all tend to envelope the whole matter in 
mystery, and to make one give up in despair any expectation 
of really understanding either what is or what might, be. Two 
or three clear points seem, however, now to stand out, which 
those who try to promote the adoption of well-considered 
reforms will be glad to keep in view. I. That Infant Mar- 
riage lias not the sanction of the Hindu religious law. This 
has been brought out definitely in. the discussions, and it 
should be kept prominently before tfie public mind. It is true 
that the custom of marrying children early has become so 
widespread and so rigid that it will be no easy thing to uproot 
it. But still it rests upon fashion, and not upon the Shastras. 
In all countries the force of fashion is enormous, yet, it can 
not in the end stand before the persistent opposition of 
sound sense and education. II. That Infant Marriage, so 
hurtful in itself, is the chief source of the widowhood difficulty. 
The child widows are those that specially need consideration 
and help, and there would* ibe none such if no betrothals 
took place in infancy. All effort, therefore, directed against 
child marriage simplifies the other question also. HI. That 
there is a recognised party who do not consider that widow 
marriage is condemned by Hindu law and tradition. This 
matter is keenly disputed ; but the more liberal view sterns 
to be gaining ground, as is evidenced by the s many local 
Associations which have existed for several yours, and which 
appear now to be advancing in public favour, in encouragement 
of the re-marriage of widows. Generally speaking, the grown-up 
widow will still acquiesce in her lot, and will have no desire to 
change it; but it seems well that, considering the hard position 
which in some parts of India the widow occupies, she should 
not be forbidden to marry again if she chooses. — The above 
three points form a strong basis of action lor those who realise 
the many evils that result from the present state of things, 
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among whom all friends to the progress of education in 
India should range themselves. With regard to what Govern- 
ment and Government officers can or cannot do, we agree with 
the views expressed in the following extract from an article 
which appeared in the Times of India, in criticism of Mr. 
Malabari’s proposals, which was, we understand, written by 
an Englishman high in the judicial service : 

“ Prohibitive legislation in advance of native public 
opinion is not to be thought of. much can be done 

by officials and the more enlightened natives,' *in guiding the 
popular mind to a decision without any legislative interference. 
Unofficial encouragement has materially advanced more than 
one great question in India. We have heard, for instance, of 
Collectors expounding the advantages of education to their 
native staff in a way that has completely filled an empty 
school. Without direct interference, much is done by the 
mere fact that -the authorities give their approval. As regards 
infant marriages, we understand that pretty well the whole 
official world, from the Viceroy downwards, is in favour of 
their suppression by any proper means short of direct legisla- 
tion. At the same time nothing can be done without the 
active co-operation of leading Hindus and a strong native 
organisation. It is purely a social reform, and the movement 
must come from the society which is .to be reformed. Any 
mere outside movement would be factitious and could produce 
no real reform ” 

We close this short accouift of the discussion by con- 
gratulating Mr. Malabari on having done so much to rouse 
and to influence public opinion in regard to the reforms which 
he advocates with such earnestness and zeal; and we hope on 
future occasions to have much to record as to the advance of 
a njovement which has our sincere sympathy and good 
wishes. 


WOMAN’S INFLUENCE AT HOME. 


I shall try to notice in this sketch how far a woman’s 
influence extends, and how much actual good she is capable 
of doing, so as to encourage my educated countrymen to give 
to their wives and daughters a liberal education, in order to 
bring out their best qualities, . develop their* minds, and fit 
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them for the important duties of wife and mother. If only 
the enlightened sons of India knew how much they lose in 
not having intellectual, cultivated wives and mothers, they 
would not be so slow in tlieir attempts to do something* for 
the women of our country, who, alas ! are still sunk in igno- 
rance and superstition. 

All will agree in saying that it is at home, in the perform- 
ance of her quiet duties, that woman appears at her best. 
Hers is the sweeter lobto love, soothe, comfort, share the joys, 
lighten the sol-rows, and, by many loved deeds best known 
to herself, make happy the home of man. Sweet-tempered, 
modest, gentle, and affectionate, she is the greatest boon con- 
ferred by heaven on man. She smooths all the roughness 
in his nature, calms and cheers him. But she can do some- 
thing more ; she can be a real companion to him in his 
every-day life, if only she is intellectually trained. Her com- 
panionship in work— nay, even her very presence and interest 
in it — would lighten the most arduous task, and make the 
most trying duty seem a pleasure ; and the free interchange 
of ideas with her will enable man to discover yet newer 
phases of thought, and give a wider scope to his knowledge. 
Every person with whom we come in contact at one time or 
other influences us either for good or evil ; there is a constant 
mutual acting and reacting, and the stronger is this felt when 
the intercourse is closer. If the wife is bigoted, ignorant, 
and narrow-minded, with low desires, low thoughts, she is 
apt to draw down her husband, however intellectual and 
liberal-minded he may be, if not to her own level, at all 
events to a position anything but befitting his training and 
culture. On the other hand, a'generous-minded, noble woman, 
with intellectual tastes and sensibilities, will support all that 
is noble and good in her husband, encourage his higher 
thoughts and aspirations, and be a real help tq him in his 
every-day life. As it is, there is very little epportunity for 
an intellectual, cultivated man of the present day to put into 
practice his civilised notions, and carry out reforms in his 
own house. Single-handed, without the woman on his side, 
he is quite helpless. Religion and# superstition bind him 
hand and foot. And this is the weapon the womankind 
wield 'against him, frustrating every attempt of his; and if 
he were to act against them, show his disbelief in his religion, 
or neglect the* time-honoured superstitions and ceremonies. 
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why, the whole house will turn against him ! He will be 
called a Christian, an outcast, a pariah, and the next step will 
be, the priest, getting the information, will not only excom- 
municate him, but. all the unfortunate females of the family, 
who are themselves so averse to the new inodes of thought 
and action ! And excommunication means misery ; relations 
and friends will shun him and his family, servants leave the 
house; and the poor women — no outdoor worshippings and 
ceremonies for them, no festivals, whiebcare little breaks, little 
intervals of freedom and diversion in the continued monotony 
of their lives ; no invitations, no visits, no showing their 
best garments and jewels, no friends, no gossipings — it is 
death to them. They will crv all day, turn upon the man 
with their bit terest words, and make his lot as hard as possible. 
The English in India seldom know or see the home life of an 
intelligent Hindu. They do not know how much of religion 
and superstition enters into it. Ceremonies' — some childish, 
ridiculous, others meaningless to most — have to be observed 
almost every day of their lives, and there is not a domestic 
act or duty that does not involve some ritual or rite. But 
the power of the woman does not end here. The grandmother 
or eldest aunt generally, being the oldest member of .the 
family — the most experienced, the most venerable — has the 
greatest sway on the family, tyrannizing over all the younger 
members of the house, enforcing her own opinions, her judg- 
ments and thoughts; and however the men may differ, and 
know them to be ridiculous and ere childish laws, they .have 
to give in to them, and keep up a show of approval, in order 
to preserve peace in the family. Hence it is that bigotry and 
superstition still lie nestled in** our households, and have a 
powerful hold on our minds. 

The wife, who ought to enter into the feelings of her 
husband, and co-operate with him in every good work, keeps 
aloof from him, either afraid to show her interest or sympathy 
in his pursuits, or wanting in both. Everything is done by 
the ruling dame of the household to alienate them from the 
very first, so that there may not be the least spark of love or 
sympathy between thepi. She is called names before him, 
her ordinary conduct is pictured in the worst colours to the 
husband, so that he is even so enraged as to strike her 1 She 
is always described as conspiring and acting against the 
mother-in-law or some other puling dame ot her husband's 
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house, and the common epithets applied to her are, ‘obstinate, 
self-willed, headstrong, senseless/ Do what she will, she can 
never propitiate this great personage. Then the foolish eti- 
quette of society, too, forbids them to talk to each other. She 
has to stand and cover up her head as soon as her husband 
enters the room, who is expected to puss her unnoticed. She 
cannot even when asked utter his name, which, of course, she 
is very glad not to do; for there is generally too much fear 
associated with it. Tl^jre arc numbers of such foolish observ- 
ances, which, however, we will pass over. It is enough for 
our purpose to say that a woman in the Hindu house is not 
what is often considered, a mere nonentity. Her power for 
good or evil we see is great, and is felt by all. 

In the excellent work of Mr. Adams Davenport, on 
Woman's Work and Worth , we find a true description of what 
a wife ought to he, and what she is in the civilized West. 
How far does the Hindu wife fall of this ideal! Here 

is the description : 

“Man,” says our author, “is incomplete without her. His 
life loses its object, and his intellect its aim and inspiration. It 
is the wife who consoles the wounded spirit, who infuses fresh 
vitality into waning hope, who strengthens the decaying energy, 
who restores the jaded mind to a healthy vigour. When all 
others prove false, when friends and neighbours pass on the 
further side, she remains constant, true, and loyal; and so long 
as we preserve Iter trust, no burden of adversity can utterly 
overwhelm us. We put our l j*ind in liers, and sho guides our 
tottering- steps; through the gloom of fortune her loviug eyes 
shine star-like ; the crushe d heart gathers itself up again in her 
smile, like a wind-torn flower in the sunshine. There is no 
happiness so pure or so strong, so little affected by external 
circumstances, as the happiness which Hows from the alfoctiop. 
of a true wife.” * 

As a mother she has the greatest influence; # for is not a 
child taught from its infancy to honour and obey its parents ? 
And the obedience to parents, in a Hindu home, is the means 
of bringing the child entirely under the influence of the father 
and mother, and more especially of jbhe ' latter. It is, for 
instance, the parents of the son who choose his little bride for 
him, give him his education, maintain him and he* until they 
are able to support themselves. But even then they cannot 
quit their parental home unless, perhaps, they are obliged to 
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leave their native place. Thus the parental influence never 
ceases, but is kept on through life. Sometimes we see the 
son not agreeing with his parents ; the education which he 
receives, his thoughts and his ideas, do not well harmonize 
with the antiquated notions of the older members of the 
family. Sometimes the women do not agree ; the young wife 
rebels against the tyranny of the ruling grandame, her mother- 
in-law. But these are rare instances ; generally the spirit of 
the girl-wife is completely broken dow©. When quite a child 
she comes to her husband’s home, and there What has she not 
to bear ? Her husband being a mere boy of about ten or 
twelve, she is virtually supported by his parents, and every 
pittance doled out to her is grudged and proclaimed by the 
sharp old dame. This is not all ; the butt of the family, she 
has to bear scoldings and abuses from all quarters, and thus 
her life is made as unhappy as possible. Such a treatment 
has the effect of crushing out all that is best and purest in 
the girl’s nature ; she £rows jealous, discontented, learns to 
hate ; the daily routine of work becomes unbearable, her facul- 
ties are dwarfed, every generous impulse is stifled, and she 
pines for her mother’s home. Well, some may think I have 
overdrawn the picture ; but this is not the case. I can bring 
forward numbers of such instances; just now one comes 
distinctly before me : When visiting a zenana one day, I 
remember being struck very much with the words of the 
daughter-in-law of the house, a girl’ of much character and 
independence of spirit. “We ar* slaves! we are bond-children, 
that is what we are ! ” she exclaimed. “ Why do you want to 
teach us ? We have no brains ; we cannot learn. It is the 
men that want knowledge, not we.” With these sad, bitter 
words, she closed her mouth, and kept her reserve ever 
afterwards. 

The day§ of infancy and childhood are the most important. 
Impressions made at that time are not at all easily effaced. 
Therefore the responsibilities of a mother are very great. 
She needs great discretion, tact, and* common-sense in bring- 
ing up a child ; for a good deal of evil and good can be traced 
to maternal influence.*, A little want of firmness in the mother, 
for instance, how much evil does it bring on ! How many 
lives have been failures owing to the injudicious indulgences 
and the capricious affections of foolish mothers 1 It is well 
said that “ the greatness of great men is due to their mothers,” 
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Many instances can be brought forward, but one or two will 
suffice here. We are familiar with the name of Washington. 
His father died early ; but it was the mother who took the 
education of her son into her hand, and communicated those 
high qualities which have made him a hero. The mother of 
Goethe, the celebrated German philosopher, had also remark- 
able influence on her son. A gentleman who had made her 
acquaintance said, “Now do I understand how Goethe has be- 
become the man he is*i Cromwell's mother was another such 
example. It \?as at her knee that he early learnt his lessons 
of piety, and it was her “ patience, persistency, and simplicity 
of character that he inherited.” 

“The mother in her office, holds the key 
Of the soul, and she it is who stamps the coin 
Of character.” 

Seeing that such is the mother’s influence on her children, 
ought not we to say, with Eugene Pelletan, that “ she has a 
right to the ^highest education tliatf can be given her — the 
education of heart, mind, and body ; the wide and judicious 
culture of all her faculties, moral, intellectual, physical ” ? 

An Indian Lady. 


THE MOST NEEDED EEFOKM IN INDIA. 


In India there has recently been a great agitation about 
putting down infant marriage aud forced widowhood. The dis- 
cussion of these subjects, started by the Editor of the Indian 
Spectator , has elicited very interesting expressions of opinion 
from the educated Indians as well as English statesmen. The 
object of this agitation, so far as I can understand, is to invoke 
the aid of the Government in uprooting the evil customs above- 
mentioned. With equal ingenuity, and with a* remarkable 
logical sleight-of-hand, attempts have been made to impose this 
singular duty upon the Government by resolving the question 
of infant marriage into a question of economic reform, and by 
showing that widows are the adopted daughters of the State, 
and as such require its protection. This is the general drift of 
i he discussions which have been recently going on in India ; 
and I think it will he labour well bestowed to find out the 
ultimate bearings of these discussions upon the welfare of India. 
While writing fc this Journal a few thoughts suggested to me 
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by the recent discussions, my object is not to pitch voice against 
voice, which will be of little good, but to discuss as briefly as 
possible, from a general point of view, the question of State 
interference in matters of social reform. I will not discuss the 
duty of the Government as to putting down infant marriage in 
India, in order to check over-population, and want and poverty, 
which follow in its train ; or as to taking up the widow’s cause, 
looking on her as the adopted child of the State. These points 
are foreign to my present purpose. What I want to say in a 
few words is to show the evil consequences to which State inter- 
ference of any kind whatever in social matters is sure to 
lead. 

Now, what are the objections to which State interference in 
social matters is open ? 

Let it be borne in mind that theso customs were not called 
into existence by one man, and handed down to all succeeding 
generations. These customs have not been made, but they have 
grown out of the moral and intellectual life of the people them- 
selves. Human society itself is, in the very best sense of the 
word, not a manufacture but a growth. A glance at the history 
of the growth of commerce and language will illustrate the 
truth of this remark. But if it is so; if we cannot manufacture 
social customs ; if social customs will of themselves undergo 
necessary modifications caused by our moral and intellectual 
advancement, then why invoke State interference? Is it not 
an outrage against common-sense, against the truths of history, 
to believe that the Government would do what Nature has 
failed to do ? that though our customs have grown in course 
of ages, yet the Government with jjtne magical stroke can destroy 
them ? nay more, that it can of a sudden mako us capable of 
better customs? This belief, this delusion, this peculiar perver- 
sion of the Indian intellect, exists, because only one side of the 
real fact is taken into account. 1 The other side — the more im- 
portant one — is slurred over and kept out of sight. What the 
custom is, many know ; but why it is so and so, few care to 
know. Carlyle has said somewhere that “it is the inward and 
the spiritual which determines the outward and the material ” in 
man. There is much truth in this remark. Ev^rj^custom, 
every institution, is the counterpart of some inward Ijplings in 
man — corresponds to some inward desires and inclinations. 
Man cannot alter it, without altering the circumstances ; cannot 
remove it, without removing the variety of causes which have 
called it into existence. Space does not permit me to give any 
illustration of this truth at full length ; but I may remark, in 
passing, that in India, where, unlike as in the*, past, men have 
become aggressive, impulsive, and violent, addicted to bursts of 
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passion, and not enough sobered down with any ethical re- 
straints — where women and children are only the slaves of men 
— the principles of despotism are practised in domestic life as 
well as in politics. The argument of those who say that the 
enormity of the misery caused by forced widowhood is much 
greater than that caused by the Suttee , and who in the same 
breath say that, like the Suttee, forced widowhood should also 
be put down by the Government, is an elaborate contradiction. 
When they say that forced widowhood has produced a far 
greater amount of misery in Indian society than Suttee ism ever 
did, they tacitly assume— though they do not openly confess — 
that the Government has signally failed in diminishing the 
amount of our miseries ; nay, what is worse, it has thrown us 
out of the frying-pan into the lire ! It lias taught us a lesson 
whicli it will bo ill for us to forget ; and it is this, that there is 
a real correspondence between our inward feelings and desires, 
and our social customs and institutions ; and by changing these 
customs alone our feelings cannot be changed. 

Now, bearing in mind the truth that social institutions are 
what the character of men permits thdin to be, we ought also to 
remember that tho feelings and desires of which our customs are 
only exponents are of long duration, and, as such, wrought 
into our very organism and constitution. A mere stroke of the 
Legislature cannot destroy them. If the theory of heredity be 
true ; if it be true that mental and moral likenesses, no less than 
physical likenesses, are transmitted from parents to offspring; 
if it be true that national character, whicli is the sum of the 
individual characters of the units of a nation, is handed down 
from generation to generation ; if, taking extreme cases, it be 
true that a Cetyvayo cannot odfne from Belgravia, nor a Spencer 
or a Michael Angelo from the savage tribes of < Central Africa ; 
then to suppose that simply by the touch of tho legislative 
magic wand the status of women will he suddenly raised in 
Indian society, where female degradation and female ignorance 
have existed since so long a time as to have now acquired religious 
sanction ; where men are born despots, and women born slaves — is 
really an absurd supposition — a supposition wbjch* sets at defi- 
ance every jtruth which science and common experience of men 
alike teach. But when the contrary of the above-mentioned 
facts shall be proved, then it will be time for our reformers to 
invoke the aid of the Government in reforming the abuses of 
Indian society, and giving Indian wonfen the same privileges 
which their English sisters enjoy. Besides, let us see what are 
the antecedents of an Indian society of which present evils are the 
necessary consequences. By no means happy and glorious are 
those traditions. * Its weakness and anarchical state invited the 
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Greeks and Mohammedans to plunder its wealth. It has never 
developed commercial institutions, and, consequently, never 
known the faculty of organisation and the spirit of co-operation 
which such institutions always tend to produoe. It is a society 
which, having no consciousness of any profit or injury arising 
from within, from the workings of its own members, has always 
had an ample experience of the good and ill coming from 
external sources, chiefly the Government. Owing to priest 
domination, religious differences, and class distinctions, it has 
lost the consciousness of nationality or unity ; this society, for 
aught we know, has always believed in the Divinity that doth 
hedge a king,” and never known social liberty, in the modern 
sense of the term. How, in a society which has these glorious 
antecedents, any sudden reform of men and women, any sudden 
change of habits and customs, can take place, I fail to see. 

Again ; if, leaving this point, we turn to history, we find that 
the one great truth which the study of history teaches us beyond 
the shadow of a doubt is, that the course of civilization has been 
marked all along with the gradual decrease of State power, and 
the gradual increase of the power of the people. I refrain here 
from dwelling upon this point at any length, bearing in mind 
that discussions upon social matters alone can be carried on in 
this Journal. But, however, when, bearing in mind the above- 
mentioned remark, 1 turn to the present agitation about social 
reform in India, I cannot follow the operations of the minds of 
those who, striving on the one hand for local self-government, 
invoke on the other hand the aid of the Government in social 
reform. 

Educated Indians are, let it be said to their credit, beginning 
to see now the necessity and til) usefulness of enlarging the 
sphere of individual liberty, and of checking any encroach- 
ments of the Government upon their social privileges, to which 
the time-honoured traditions o£ our society, and the hold they 
still have upon the deepest beliefs and convictions of our 
countrymen, lend a sacredness which ought to be treated with 
reverence rather than with contempt. But how strange that 
along with the cry of “ Self-government ” there goes forth the 
cry of “ SociaTireform by Governmental interference ! ” 

There is a strange — I was going to say a foolish — incon- 
sistency in all this. To my mind all this seems sheer nonsense. 
If it is really the conviction of many educated Indians* that the 
Government should interfere with our social matters, I am 
sorry; I am extremely sorry, because it exposes us to every 
charge which can be brought against us as a nation. It shows 
that we are not fit for self-government, or for any political 
privilege whatever, when we cannot take care crtC our own homes* 
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It also betrays a lamentable want of moral strength in us, that 
we, fearing the odium of society by shocking its prejudices, 
impose the work of reform upon the Government. It also shows 
how mistaken we are in our notions of human society; how 
great is our ignorance of the causes and the laws of progress, 
physical and moral ; and how blind we are to the fact that the 
hope of India, considering the present circumstanoes, lies not 
in widening but in narrowing the sphere of the Government. 
Social reform is a serious affair. It is a sacred and solemn task 
for every man. The reform of infant marriage, forced widow- 
hood, &c., is nq doubt solemn work ; but then there is another 
work, too, as solemn as this. And here I como to the subject 
which heads this article. What is “ the most needed reform in 
India ” ? Some will say, infant marriage, forced widowhood, &c. 
But I say, that neither the infant marriage nor the forced 
widowhood, but the reform of the reformers, is the most 
needed reform in India. In India, at present, to reform those 
who want to reform others is the one thing needful. I am quite 
aware that to some these remarks will appear very impertinent. 
But impertinent though they may Seem, yet a glance at the 
qualifications of our so-called reformers will justify them. Be- 
fore one be put in charge of the steam-engine it is necessary for 
him to know something about steam ; to know what are the func- 
tions of wheels, screw, &e. Now let us see how far our social 
reformer has the necessary knowledge of the social machinery. In 
India, on account of some unfortunate causes, there are many 
hindrances in the way of thorough training, and the opportuni- 
ties of intellectual improvement are few and far between. 
Language, learning, a few mathematical formulas learnt by rote, 
the swallowing down of a feW isolated facts of history in order 
to be reproduced before the examiner, form what is called a 
“ gentleman’s education.” They are looked upon as accomplish- 
ments, and excite respect and admiration at every turn. A 
fluent tongue and a fluent pen are more prized than an inventive 
head which in its quiet corner reflects upon the problems of 
mechanics. It is the ambition of every man to make his son a 
graduate some university, but to send him as qn apprentice to 
the merchant’s shop is looked upon as a social as well as a 
moral disgrace. A little knowledge of law and a little experience 
of court business gives one an undisputed claim to thorough 
education ; while one who has acquired a mastery over a certain 
branch of science by devoting his life afcd energy to it is pitied, 
if not actually despised, and is looked upon as one who smells 
fustily of books without having any practical knowledge of the 
Ways of the world. Such is the high standard of education in 
India ! How in education like this disciplines one for the 

m 2 
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extremely” difficult task of social reform I am not able to com* 
prebend. 

Social reform requires a systematic study of the laws which 
govern human society. It requires a careful sifting of all the 
various elements which enter into the composition of our beliefs 
and social customs. Unless this is done, let social reform stand 
untouched. 

But our so-called educated Indians think otherwise. They 
think that, though to build a house requires a knowledge of 
masonry, the building up of the social fabric requires no such 
thing. Thus, ignorant as they are of Jjie laws that regulate 
human actions, and incapable as they are, from the very nature 
of the imperfect and hap-hazard education that they receive, of 
discerning the continuous rhythm of cause and effect beneath 
the apparent confusion of human volitions, and of perceiving 
the order of Law beneath the chaos of caprice, it is no wonder 
if they think that, our customs being the result of human caprice, 
one stroke of the Legislature would annihilate' them. But 
to those nature-menders, those practical atheists, who think that 
Government ought to do t what God in His wisdom has not 
thought good to do, Humanity says, in the words of Hamlet, 
“ Do you think I am easier to be played upon than a pipe?” 
The voice is full of ominous warning, and will, I hopo, be left 
unheeded no longer. I said the reform most needed in India 
was the reform of the reformers, and still repeat the same 
thing. That they may reform others, they should first reform 
themselves. Reform, like charity, must begin at homo. 

There are two things which our reformer ought always to 
bear in mind. In the first place, he ought to remember that 
this univorso is governed by eternal and invariable laws. He 
ought to learn that the orderly development of human society 
is one of the grandest expressions of that Law ; that institutions 
are not made, but grow ; and that, as in physics so in social 
reform, there is no philosopher*^ stone by which we can get 
golden conduct out of leaden instincts. The second thing he 
must bear in mind is that, as in politics so in social reform, the 
main thing required is, not fear, but hope ; not timid* wavering, 
but staunch resolution ; not to stifle opinions, but lb express 
them ; and — what is over all and above all — not words, but 
action. 

Let any man who wants to reform the vices of his society 
first try to rid himself of those vices, and make himself a living 
example of virtue and* purity — “ a visible rhetoric” to those 
around him. This process may be slow, but it is sure. Let him 
bear in mind that social changes are the result of various forces, 
and his thoughts and actions and opinions— in ♦short* his life-- 
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is one of those forces through which works the Divine law. 
For — 

“ Nature is made better by nq mean, 

But nature makes that mean : over that art 
Which you say adds to nature, is an art 
That nature makes.” 

With this belief, let our reformer try to carry on his peace- 
ful mission ; and if he succeed in his work, well ; if not, well 
also, though not so well. 

P. Bis ham Nakayan Dak. 

London. 


To the Editor of the Journal of the National Indian Association. 

Not being in India myself, I am not in a very good position 
to take part in the discussion which Mr. B. M. Malabari, of 
Bombay, has started in connection with the custom of infant 
marriages and enforced widowhood \Hiich prevails in India. 
The two subjects may be or not connected with one another; 
but Mr. Malabari having put them in close juxtaposition, I 
would say a few words on the two taken together. 

I agree with Mr. Malabari in thinking that, among others, 
the practice of infant marriages and enforced widowhood have 
a great deal to do with the social unhappiness of Native India. 
Infant marriages, though most common among Hindoos of all 
classes, are not less so among the other Native communities of 
India. Whether by the influence of the more numerous 
Hindoos or by their own martinet, the Mahometans and the 
Parsis are alike suffering from this evil, though they are 
fortunately more or less free from the custom of enforced 
widowhood. Amongst Hindoosiwidowkood is enforced by society. 
It is a social tyranny ; that is to say, tyranny more tyrannous 
and far-reaching than that of Government. It has come to bis 
thought so now, under a slightly altered state of society; it 
was not feh to be so at one time, and for a considerable length 
of time. It was, no doubt, the means adopted at one stage of 
society with best possible motives for its own good ; but society 
is fast outgrowing that stage, and what was a probable good 
has become a positive evil. 

So far I am with Mr. Malabari ; but I cannot persuade 
myself to think that he has suggested the right cure for the 
abolition of these practices. Mr. Malabari would, under 
certain conditions, invoke legislative interference, instancing 
the successful suppression of Suttee. I cannot compare these 
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practices with the practice of Suttee ; I must confess, even at the 
risk of my opinion being set down antiquated, that I regret that 
even in the case of Suttee Government was ever allowed to 
interfere. Although I cheerfully acquiesce in what has turned 
out to be a source of good to the people, there is nothing that 
I object to more, in such a country as India is at the present 
day, than legislative interference in social usages. In England 
the acts of the legislature are acts, in a certain sense, of the 
society. itself ; they are not so in India; there they are, at the 
best, mandates of a well-meaning Government. I object to the 
principle. I think the remedy is to b # e foun<J in enlightened 
public opinion. Mr. Malabari and those who think with him 
need, I think, to exercise an amount of patience. With in- 
creasing education all these evils are doomed to perish. I 
know of instances in which people have been suo motu trying 
to minimise them. People may be found who let their sons 
grow to the age of twenty or twenty-two before they are 
married. They are slowly raising also the limit of age at 
which girls are hitherto married. This spontaneous action I 
consider to be a health/ indication that enlightened views and 
rational beliefs are gaining ground. If the progress is slow, it 
is also sure. What cannot education do in twenty years more ? 
And education will do what no Governmental interference will 
be able to do. 

V. M. Samarth. 

Oxford. 


REVIEWS. 

» 

OOLEBROOKE’S LIFE OF THE HONOURABLE 
MOUNTSTUART. ELPHINSTONE* 

(Continued from page 521.) 

Elphinstone left Calcutta at the end of 1807, passing by 
sea to Masulipatam, and thence by dawk to Hyderabad. 
Colonel Dovfiton, who held a command at Hyderabad, was in 
camp at Karunja, and Elphinstone and his party spent some 
days with him, and were soon after met by Jenkins and 
other friends from Nagpoor,* in company with whom they 
proceeded vid Omrtiuty to Ellichpoor, where they were 
magnificently entertained for some days by Nabob Salaubut 

* Life of the Honourable Mountstuart, Elphinstone. By Sir T. E. 
Colebroofee, Bart., M.P. In two vols,, with portraits and map. London : 
John Murray. 1884, 1 
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Jung, the Nizam’s Governor, and had an opportunity of 
seeing much that was new to Elphinstone in the habits, 
manners, ^nd conversation of natives of rank. On the very 
day that they reached Omrauty a body of 4,000 or 5,000 
Pindarrees swept a great part of the road which they had just 
travelled, and carried off one of Elphinstone’s tents, three of 
liis camels, and several of his servants. “They enquired 
where I was ; some threatened me, while others said they 
were willing to serve us if we would be prevailed on to 
entertain them*” In lihis incursion they burnt some houses 
within a mile and a half of the Nagpoor Residency. In fact, 
they were so near when Elphinstone was marching in from 
Ellichpoor that they were obliged to inarch the last thirty 
odd miles into Nagpoor without stopping to pitch their tents. 
Jenkins did not leave Nagpoor on being relieved, and 
Elphinstone and he devoted all their spare time to reading 
together. “ Jenkins,” says Elphinstone, “ knows all languages 
wonderfully.” The following letter to Strachey describes 
their mode of studying: — 

“We rise at four and read Sophocles, generally about 200 
lines, till it is time to ride. We sometimes read on our return, 
which takes place about seven. After breakfast, business 
generally prevents our beginning Xenophon, which is our 
forenoon’s lesson, till eleven ; we then read twenty or thirty 
pages, eat a sandwich, and read separately. I, Tacitus, and 
the books on the French Revolution, till two ; then we read 
Grotius till evening. I feel extremely the want of method, but 
am at a loss how to remedy thfe serious defect.” 

Elphinstone had only been a few weeks at Nagpoor, when 
he was ordered to Sindia’s camp to relieve Mercer, who was ill. 
He started with “ a camel-load and a half of books, packed 
with such exquisite art as to be both perfectly secure and 
perfectly come-at-able,” trusting that “ the stir of^an impend- 
ing Frenqh invasion will uproot every diploinatic man, and 
throw him 2,500 miles from his place, and me, among others, 
to Balkh.” As he crossed the Nerbudda and approached 
Sagar he was struck with the. change in the country. The 
people were mostly like those at Benares ; the language the 
same. The following graphic description of Sindia’s camp 
forms part of a letter to his sister: — 

' “ It is difficujt to give you an idea of this place. Conceive 
a king and his court, with all tbfeir servants and retinue, a very 
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small army of regular infantry and irregular cavalry, and a 
collection of shopkeepers and every other description of people 
that is found in a town, the whole amounting to 160^000 men, 
crowded into a camp in which all pitch in confusion, in all 
kinds and sizes of tents ; add one great street with shops of all 
kinds in tents on each side of it, and, in the middle of the 
whole, one great enclosure of canvas walls, containing a great 
number of tents for the accommodation of Sindia and his 
family ; and this will give you as clear a notion of a Mahratta 
camp as it is possible to have of so infused a thing. Now 
figure the same people with their tents and baggage loaded on 
elephants, camels, bullocks, and ponies, all mixed up together, 
and straggling over the country, for fifteen miles in length and 
two or three in breadth, and you have a notion of the same 
army marching. The confusion of the Government is greater 
than that of the camp on line of march. When I arrived, 
Sindia and all his ministers were confined by a body of troops, 
who had mutinied for pay. The ministers were kept without 
eating; but the prince, yho was allowed to do as he pleased, 
was very little affected by the state of affairs, and spent his 
days very comfortably in playing car ls with his favourites. 
This prevented my seeing Sindia for a week, after which he 
received me with great splendour ; and from the show and 
regularity of his Court one would have thought there had never 
been such a thing as a mutiny heard of. But within a fortnight 
another much more serious mutiny bi;oke out, and there was very 
near being a battle. In this way Sindia wanders over all the 
centre of Hindustan, levying his own revenue, and plundering 
his weaker neighbours, with no variety, except that he sometimes 
halts during the rainy season, sometimes has a fort to besiege, 
and sometimes a battle to fight.” 

A few weeks after we find' him telling Strachey in confi- 
dence that he lias applied for the Cabul Embassy, and has some 
hopes of being appointed. He had not long to wait. On the 
10th July, 3.808, he received orders to proceed immediately to 
Delhi, on his Way to Cabul. “ I was so overjoyed, 1 ” he says in 
the journal, “ that 1 could hot help shoving Saitoo out of the 
way, and making two steps to Close’s tent. He is to succeed me 
here.” After reaching Delhi he was kept waiting six weeks for 
his instructions, and was at first much mortified at the treatment 
which he received. The number of European officers attached 
to the Mission was smaller than he had had under him at 
Nagpoor, and with the exception of Richard Strachey, who 
was appointed Secretary to. the Embassy? they w ere all 
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persons whose names lie had never heard. He was not even 
allowed to choose his own surgeon. His escort was much 
smaller than he had expected. He, who had seen the 
equipment of every. .Residency in India, was desired to 
submit the list of his establishment to a gentleman who had 
never seen a single Residency. Nevertheless the Mission 
started from Delhi in October, 1808, on a scale of great 
magnificence. The route selected lay through the desert 
which intervenes between the Rajpoot States and the Indus ; 
but as the Raja of Bikaneer, who was then at war with the 
ruler of Joudlipoor on one side, and Meer Khan on the other, 
liad closed the mouths ol‘ the wells, to check the advance of 
their armies, the Mission was obliged to take a circuitous 
route to avoid their line of march. Sometimes when they 
approached the villages the inhabitants supposed that they 
belonged to the predatory bands which infested the country, 
and crowded to their fortilicatioiys of thorn-hedges with 
lighted matches, threatening to fire, and m one instance 
actually firing a few shots. The following extract from a 
letter to his sister gives a vivid description of the impression 
made on the travellers by the vegetation and climate as 
they advanced: — 

“After some more days of mountains and days of torrents, 
we came into a most delightful valley at a place called Oohaut. 
Before you can understand how much we enjoyed this, I must 
tell you that in India we have scarcely' a single European tree, 
flower or weed ; that the ettmate and country have not the 
smallest resemblance to those at home, and that the trees keep 
their leaves all the year, and wo have neither winter nor spring. 
At Cohaut, on the contrary, the spring was just beginning, and 
the hills within five or six miles were covered with snow. The 
ground was covered with thick green grass, with all the common 
English weeds. The trees, which were willow, were just 
budding, and the blossoms of the apple, plum, cherry, &e., were 
just coming out. A branch of a plant, very famous in India for 
a perfume that is made of it, and which is there called beedee 
mishk (musk- willow), was brought to me ; and conceive my sur- 
prise wnen I found it the common thing which in Scotland we 
call palm, and which grows in such Abundance on the little 
mount near the policy, and close to the place which we used to 
call Castle Dubbs ! When I smelt it I almost thought tnyeelf 

at Cumbernauld.” 

* 

This passage reminds one of the cry, of joy with which 
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Rousseau exclaimed, “ Ah ! voilSt de la pervenche,” and 
thought of the flower pointed out to him thirty years before 
by Madame de Warens on their way to the house at “£es 
Charmettes ” It also recalls Baber’s feelings on tasting a 
musk-melon in India. “They very recently brought me,” 
Baber writes, “ a single musk-melon. While cutting it up, I 
felt myself affected with a strong feeling of loneliness, and a 
sense of my exile from my native country ; and I could not 
help shedding tears while 1 was eating # ^t.” 

The Mission never got further than Pdkhawur. The 
following account of Elphinstone’s first audience with Shah 
Shujah is given in his journal : 

“ After all was arranged, the King of Cabul asked after the 
king, then how long we had been from Delhi, and, I believe, 
some similar questions. I was then whispered to tell the other 
gentlemen to retire, which was done. The king then desired 
Strachey and me to advance and be seated. We advanced a 
little short of the place pdinted out to us, and sat down, when 
the king began to talk of his friendship for the Government, to 
which I gave a suitable reply. I then mentioned I had a letter, 
which I would deliver if desired. The king consented, and 
Meerza Shereef produced the letter. I had given it to the chaush 
bashee to be delivered to me in the room ; an arrangement he 
had suggested, for the purpose, no doubt, of preventing my 
attempting to deliver it into the king’s own hand. Meerza 
Shereef read it aloud and well, and the king again spoke of the 
friendship, and his desire that it should increase. I made the 
best replies I could, and his Maje&fcy then asked about England. 
When I had explained to him that the climate, fruits and trees 
were the same as those of Cabul, he said, *• Then the two 
kingdoms are made by nature t© be united/’ and renewed his 
professions of friendship. I then asked whether he would hear 
ray business now, or at another audience, and, on his replying 
‘ Now/ I got up and briefly stated the cause of the embassy. The 
king made very friendly replies, and talked very boldly of the 
strength of his empire. Meerza Shereef generally repeated 
what I said to the king, but I was twice obliged to correct hie 
repetition. Instead of stating that the Governor-Genial left 
the detail of the treaty to him, as his country was first to be 
attacked, he said in general terms that we had come to offer bur 
services in any way ; and on my explaining the particular 
danger we wished to aid in repelling, *he represented ns m 
coming to seek hiB Majesty’s powerful protection ; <m which % 
with a dear voice, said, that if (which God avert) the Ai%han 
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dominions should be conquered, Providence had given us the 
means of defending those of the King of England, and of 
severely chastising any one who should presume to attack them. 
But as union was the best of policy, and we were deeply 
interested in his Majesty’s welfare, we were anxious for his 
Majesty’s safety, Ac. After the king’s declaring that he would 
with pleasure agree to anything we wished, I proposed a treaty, 
which I said was the manner of expressing friendship among 
kings; and the king immediately agreed, and said he would 
hereafter arrange that^s we desired.” 

Elphinstone gives some ludicrous instances of the igno- 
rance which prevailed among the common people : 

“ They have no conception of our nation or religion. We 
have been taken for Syudf*, Moguls, Fatans and Hindoos. A 
man asked Irvine if the ambassador was a Brahmin. Some 
people asked Macwhirter whether his coat was made of leather 
(perhaps meaning skin or fur). They asked him what he was. 
He said, in joke, a Syud. They had remarked some impro- 
priety in his way of returning a salute. When Macartney 
joined soon after, and replied to Salam Alaikoom in the proper 
way, one whispered the other that he was a Patan. A villager 
in conversation asked Pitman if he knew Pushtoo. Another, 
better informed, stopped him with, ‘ Pooh, man, they know 
everything ! ’ ” 

In another passage of the journal Elphinstone notices the 
misgovernment which prevailed : 

“I know little of the details of the internal government; 
it must be. execrable. Merchants are afraid to produce their 
goods, lest they should be seized. It is doubted whether I can 
get a house for some of my people, because we belong to the 
king, and his Majesty’s people never part with anything they 
once get hold of. Our soorsaut, I understand, is levied on the 
town, and our dresses were taken from bankers, without, afe I 
understand, even the ceremony of a promise of repayment. In 
oourse of our ride this morning we saw a coqple of Fersian- 
looking men, who had turned their mules loose in a field of 
wheat, and were waiting till they had fed.” 

The Mission had no political results. It was despatched 
because the embassy of General Gardane to Persia, in 18Q8, 
and other circumstances, seemed to render it probable that 
Napoleon contemplated an invasion of India in alliance with 
Turkey and Persia, and it was thought that by despatching 
simultaneous Missions to Sind and Lahore, the rulers of these 
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three states might be induced to unite in a general league 
against the French. But the course of events in Europe 
compelled Napoleon to lay aside his dreams of Eastern con* 
quests. Even before Elphinstone left Delhi, in October, 1808, 
the Peninsular war had begun, and the news of General 
Wellesley’s victories in Portugal reached him at Peshawur. 
The policy of the Government of India underwent a change. 
The idea of offensive operations against Persia, a scheme to 
which Elphinstone was strongly opposed, was abandoned. 
Lord Minto, who had been under the imprSssion that the 
power of Shah Shujali was well established, was soon unde- 
ceived by the reports of the Envoy. Caudahar and Cashmere 
were in rebellion, and the king had only Cabul and Peshawur, 
with a very limited kind of authority over the hills. Cabul 
itself was threatened by Mahmoud. A revolution was im- 
pending, and although the king pressed Elphinstone to stay, 
and even hinted that lie should go on to Cabul, the Envoy 
took his leave of the CouVt in June. The following incident, 
which occurred a few weeks before his departure, shows that 
the position of the embassy was not always a very safe one : 

“On the night when Ameer ool Moolk came here a report 
went about that the pundit had been seized on his way to Cabul, 
carrying letters, and perhaps money, to Shah Mahmoud. This 
was soon improved by an addition that the king had determined 
to plunder us, and the order was just about to be issued. On this, 
about 500 people collect* d round the doors, and people in all 
quarters of the town woro getting fheir arms in order, till it was 
found to be a mistake ; they separated without any'violence or 
outrage. It was lucky that Akram Khan happened to come at 
the time he did ; for if the crowd Jh ad stayed all night, any acci- 
dent, a cry that the order had come, or any roughness on the 
part of our people, might have produced an attack on us.” 

The Mission, after leaving Peshawur, marched by Attock 
to Hussan Abdaul and Rawul Pindee, staying some time at 
each. In the meantime the king, who had moved out of 
Peshawur about the same time, had been attacked and 
defeated by Mahmoud, and his harem was sent for safety to 
Rawul Pindee. Elphinstone had an interview there with 
Shah Zemaun, whom he described to Strachey as “ handsome, 
manly, and dignified, apparently depressed by his misfortunes, 
but not broken or dejected. His eyes are not jo disfigured ak 
to affect the expression of his dountenance. % It was a tnelah- 
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choly thing to see Sliah 2emaun blind and a fugitive in the 
.very country into which he had so often led victorious armies. 
Bven the Sikhs were struck with this.” The following 
characteristic passage occurs in the same letter : — 

“If I am not forbid, which I do not apprehend, I shall go 
straight to Calcutta on my return, and hope to see you on my 
way. At present I am going on quietly enough, for this gloomy 
season ; but even marching does not keep off the blue devils. 
I have, howevor, written a pamphlet against them, to which 1 
was abont to*put the finishing stroke by proving that they 
rendered their victims incapable of great actions, when I 
stumbled on the following extract from Aristotle, which 1 send 
you, as you were once a blue devil, though you have now left off 
trade : — lldi'Tfv otroi rrc^njo) y<yoi/(,au' y Kara (J)i\o<To<fiutv y 

TroXiTttdv y Troiyaiv y r< ^i'«v, (jwfvovrat /m\avj(i>\iKoi oi'tcv. * All 
who have become eminent, either in philosophy, politics, poetry 
or the arts, appear to have been subject to the blue devils.’ ” 

The Mission was now virtually at an end ; but it was some 
weeks before the Envoy received his letter of recall, and several 
months before the embassy was formally dissolved, during 
which time Elphinstone and liis coadjutors were occupied in 
preparing a report on the country which they had visited. 
In this way Elphinstone remained in Upper India until June, 
1810, when he was summoned to Calcutta, where he wound 
up his Mission and his report. 

A somewhat mortifying incident of this part of his career 
is noticed at some length m the biography. Sind had at a 
former period been conquered by Almied Shah Dooraunee, 
but the chiefs of the Tulpooree family had succeeded in 
throwing off the Dooraunee'* yoke about thirty years before, 
and acquired a semi-independent position on condition of 
accepting their investiture from the Court of Cabul and paying 
an annual tribute. This tribute had been vejjy irregularly 
remitted, only eight lakhs having been sent instead of thirty ; 
and when Elphinstone was at Peshawur the King of Cabul, 
who had never renounced his rights to the full sovereignty of 
Sind, was preparing to assert his claims by force of arms. 
On the other hand, the French, in concert with Persia, had 
extended their intrigues to Sind, and as the chiefs of that 
province had despatched vakeels to solicit the support of the 
Court of Persia against the King of Cabul, the Government 
of India thought that an invading army might advance by 
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that route and attack the British dominions. While therefore 
cautioning their Envoy not to pledge the aid of our power 
except in the case of a positive confederacy between Sind 
and Persia, they had intimated that in the event of that 
contingency arising they # would probably feel compelled 
to support and enforce the king’s claims on Sind. The 
Dooraunee Government began by proposing that the Govern- 
ment of India should “ rent Sind,” and on this offer being 
summarily rejected by the Envoy, expressed its willingness 
to cede all its rights to that province in consideration of an 
annual payment. About this time Elphinstone received 
intelligence that the chiefs of Sind, after cordially welcoming 
the agent of France and Persia, had dismissed Mr. Smith, the 
British Envoy, immediately on his arrival at Hyderabad. This 
intelligence afterwards proved to be erroneous ; but Elphin- 
stone, with the information before him, considered that the 
contingency provided for in his instructions had arrived, and 
he submitted the king’s proposal for the consideration of the 
Governor-General, adding that a moderate subsidy would give 
the king such a preponderance over his rivals as to render 
his throne stable and bind him to our interests against any 
invasion from the West. By this time, however, the Govern- 
ment knew that the danger of which they had been appre- 
hensive had passed away ; but, not content with rejecting the 
proposal, they considered themselves entitled to take a high 
moral tone, observing that “considerations intimately con- 
nected with those fundamental principles of political discretion, 
as well as of political morality, by which alone the true 
honour and prosperity of the British empire in the East can 
be permanently maintained, would, under any circumstances, 
oppose the adoption of that project ; whilst its practicability 
and success were too doubtful to warrant the attempt, even 
if it were unopposed by the dictates of prudent policy and 
the obligations *of political justice.” 

Elphinstone’s dignified reply to this unmerited rebuke is 
given by his biographer ; but he tells us that in his journal 
and letters Elphinstone never reverted to this period of his 
career without some expression of dissatisfaction. 

Elphinstone was barely thirty when he returned from the 
Cabul Embassy* Shortly after his arrival at Calcutta he was 
appointed Resident at Poona, and embarked in January, 1811, 
on board a coasting vessel belonging to an Arab merchant of 
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Muscat, visiting Ceylon and Goa on his way. The Inquisition 
was at that time still in existence, but Englishmen were not 
allowed to visit the building. At Bombay he met Sir James 
Mackintosh, who urged him to publish a work on Cabul. 
Encouraged by his advice, Elphinstone, after he had reached 
Poona, began to devote all his leisure hours to interrogating 
Affghans respecting their particular tribes and connections, 
and in this way acquired a much more intimate knowledge of 
the whole subject than he before possessed. The following 
reflections occur in hie journal at this period : — 

“ I have been reading Gibbon’s Memoir * , in the hope that, as 
they first gave me a love for study, they may now inspire me 
with some ardour in my present undertaking. I have not been 
disappointed; but I cannot help contrasting Gibbon’s situation 
with mine. 

“ Setting aside his natural genius, which makes the differ- 
ence too great for comparison, I observe that his life, except 
while in the militia, was spent in study ; that he earty acquire^ 
a taste for composition, which made him regard that exercise as 
a pleasure ; that when he was writing he enjoyed undivided 
leisure, and, even in the times of his early studies, he thought 
attendance at meals and paying visits once a month a hardship; 
that he lived in the midst of books and of eminent men ; and 
that from the first he had the confidence and ease of a master. 
I have spent the bulk of ray time in a sort of business which 
does not tend to qualify me for an author, or in travelling, dis- 
sipation or idleness. My times of study have been only specks 
on this dull mass. In consequence of this, and perhaps of my 
earlier education, I am almost entirely disqualified from either 
thinking or writing like an author. I delight in inquiring and 
in gaining knowledge of the subject of which I am to treat, and 
in this I go on with vigour ajid rapidity ; but I detest composi- 
tion, which is to me a labour; and when I have only to rely on 
my own imagination and understanding my steps are slow, feeble 
and in darkness. I am, besides, liable to constant interruptions 
from business and from society ; much of my timfe is lost in the 
hours which it is necessary with me to devote to meals, and thus 
the little portion of the day which I can allot exclusively to my 
work is liable to frequent interruptions. Nor is my society of 
any use to my taste or understanding. I seldom see among my 
visitors a man of any talents, and neaer a literary man ; and, 
having grown up in these circumstances, I think and write on 
literary subjects with doubt and hesitation. These circumstances 
are unfavourable, but I have some advantage, and I am far 
from ( discoura|ed. ” 
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His plan of life at this time was to ride ten to twenty 
miles in the morning and then go through some gymnastics* 
Public business and private correspondence occupied him 
from ten to two. A luncheon of sandwiches and figs and a 
glass of water was followed by a siesta of half an hour. " I 
then begin,” he says in Jds journal, “to read or examine 
people about the A Afghans, on the subject of whom I am 
almost determined to publish. In the evening I used to 
drive out; I now do the kusrut* a second time. I dine on a 
few potatoes and one or two glasses of^^laret gnd water, and 
then, after reading for some time, go to sleep at eleven.” 

When Elphinstone entered on his duties as Resident he 
noticed a great change in the condition of the country. The 
authority of the Peshwa, which was at its lowest ebb during 
the Assaye campaign, had been gradually restored throughout 
the territory under his immediate administration. But the 
Peshwa’s relations with the great feudatories, among whom 
more than half of his dojninions were parcelled out, were in 
the same unsettled state. Several of these chiefs had taken 
advantage of the troubled times to enlarge their own territory, 
and aimed at shaking off the Peshwa’s yoke. The Peshwa’s 
object was to crush the Jageerdars without the aid of British 
troops. Elphinstone submitted a scheme for adjusting these 
claims, and for the extirpation of piracy, which was openly 
practised in the territory of the Rajas of Colapoor and 
Sawunt Warree. This plan, which involved the employment 
of a considerable military force, was approved by Lord Minto, 
and after some opposition from •'Sir Samuel Auclnnuty, who 
objected to operations in the monsoon, was successfully carried 
out, As soon as the Jageerdars had given in their adhesion, 
the Peshwa, although he had *now a feudal militia at his 
command, at once proceeded to raise a brigade for defence 
against his vassals, and placed it under the orders of Captain 
Ford, who had been commanding the Resident’s escort. 

Elphinstone^s book advanced slowly amid the interruptions 
caused by the settlement of the affairs of the Jageerdars ; but 
at last, on the 7th June, 1814, the manuscript was despatched. 
He at once formed fresh plans for studying. He had found 
a congenial com pan ion *in Jeffreys, a young medical officer, 
with whoifi he had already read Lucan and Lucretius. He 
had studied Dante with Lady Hood, and had gone through 

Bodily exercises. 
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the Iliad in fourteen days with Jenkins, who came to visit 
him. He now writes : 

“ Jeffreys and I began on a plan of acquiring a sound and 
solid acquaintance with Greek, in which I see great attention to 
the grammar and to minutiae of all sorts is absolutely necessary. 
We are to read the ‘ Port Royal / rppeat paradigms, and read 
the Collectanea carefully, examining every word and passing* 
none till thoroughly understood. We read an extract of Herodotus 
in this manner with great patience and with great profit. Three 
or four months of similar diligence would make me a good 
Greek scholar. •The effort will be nothing to what I have just 
surmounted, and I may reckon it the chief business of my 
private hours. I ought therefore to be able to persevere And 
reap the great reward.” 

The journals of this period are full of descriptions of 
buildings and scenery, interspersed with remarks on books 
and resolutions for self-improvement. One of the habits of 
which he resolved to break himself ^ bout this time was that 
of snuff-taking. The following entries show how he set 
about it : 

“ July 15. — I have been thinking of leaving off snuff for 
some time. To-day I met with an observation in a review of a 
novel which has almost determined me. It is on the utility of 
accustoming oneself to breaking habits, and to other exertions 
of self-denial. It becomes the more necessary, as it will really 
now be somewhat of an effort. I will leave it off on the 18th. 
Fiat / Not to mention it to anyone for at least a week after T 
have left off. , 

“July 16. — I have sent my snuff to bo packed up in the 
outhouse, and have only kept enough for to-day and to-morrow. 
The way I adopted was first to change my common snuff for 
some of a disagreeable kind, and then leave off altogether.” 

“ There is frequent reference in this volume; ” says Sir T. 
E. Colebrooke, “to another resolution, which is nq|b specified. 
‘I have taken/ he says, 'a resolution which it»musb be my 
great care not to let slip my memory. With this view I 
intend to enter a note, either here or elsewhere, of my pro- 
gress as often as I write my journal, and if possible once a 
week.’ This would not seem to have* reference to a very 
strong trial, or it would not have required this constant re- 
minder. During the following twelvemonth the entries in 
the journal conclude regularly with the mysterious words, 
4 Ees. safe/ ” 
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Elphinstone’s Account of the Kingdom of Caubul was 
published in 1815, and a somewhat ill-natured review of it 
appeared in the October number of the Quarterly Review: 
The reviewer assumed — quite erroneously —that the book 
was little more than a transcript of the official report of 
the Mission. He found fault with the Indian Government 
for not sending scientific men with the Mission, and com- 
plained that there was not a vestige in the book of anti- 
quarian research and no adequate attempt to investigate the 
zoology, botany or mineralogy of the Ifountries visited. The 
system of spelling Oriental words adopted seemed to Mm to 
savour of affectation. The map placed at the head of the 
work could not be very correct, because only a small portion 
of Affghanistan had been visited by the Mission, and owing 
to the same cause much of the information contained in it 
was second-hand. He admitted, however, that the author 
seemed a modest, sensible and industrious man, who had 
observed much and had exercised sound discretion in selecting 
and arranging the information of others. A sneering review 
of Humboldt’s Travels appeared in the very next number of 
the same journal, and Elphinstone, writing to Lady Hood, 
says, “ I am not so conceited as to imagine that I ever de- 
served to be abused in the same terms with Humboldt, but 
still my vanity is tickled by the coincidence.” The work 
was soon accepted as the standard book on the subject, and 
established Elphiustone’s literary reputation. 

The year of the publication of Elphinstone’s Cabul was 
an eventful one in the annals of the Poona Residency, and 
we must, turn for a moment to the Peshwa. Elphinstone, 
after describing Bajee Row’s^ cowardice, treachery and vin- 
dictiveness, draws a strange picture of the dissolute Court of 
this Brahmin prince : 

“ He i^a slave to superstition ; half- his life is spent in fasts, 
prayers and pilgrimages. A^large portion of his revenue is 
consumed in magical practices, and his life is disturbed by his 
attention to prodigies and omens. His superstition imposes no 
restraint upon his pleasures, and the greater part of his time 
that is not occupied by religion is devoted to vicious indulgences.” 

About this time Trimbukjee Danglia, a menial servant of 
the Peshwa, a man so illiterate that he had not even learned 
to read, was raised to the office of Prime Minister. Nego- 
tiations and correspondence* had been goiitg on for a long 
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time between the Peshwa and the Guikwar regarding certain 
outstanding claims, and Gungadhar Shastree had arrived as 
an envoy from the Baroda Government for the settlement of 
these questions. This man, who felt that his mission was a 
perilous one, demanded a guarantee of safety from the British 
Government, but the Peshwa endeavoured to lull his fears by 
offering a matrimonial alliance between his own sister-in-law 
and the Shastree’s son, and the engagement was far advanced 
when the Shastree imprudently broke it off, and gave still 
more deadly coarse of offence by forbidding the ladies of his 
family to ‘have any intercourse with the abandoned Court 
which he found at Poona, lie was murdered on the 14th 
duly, 1815, by hired assassins in the open street, at a place of 
pilgrimage to which lie had accompanied the Peshwa. 

Elphinstone demanded the immediate apprehension of 
Trimbukjee and two other persons named by him as impli- 
cated in this crime. “A foreign ambassador/’ he wrote, “has 
been murdered in the midst of yoifr llighncss’s court. A 
Brahmin has been massacred almost in the Temple during 
one of the greatest solemnities of your religion ; and T must 
not conceal from your J Ugliness the impunity of the per- 
petrators of this enormity has led to imputations not to be 
thought of against your Highness’s Government.” 

The panic-stricken Peshwa shuffled and evaded the 
Resident’s demands as long as lie could, but at last lie gave 
up Trimbukjee. The Supreme Government very unwisely 
fixed on the fort of Tannah, [n the island of Salsette, as the 
place of his imprisonment. There he was placed under a 
guard consisting of European soldiers, who saw a Mahratta 
groom leading an English officer’s horse under the terrace 
where Trimbukjee was allowed to walk, but did not under- 
stand that the song which the man was singing was an in- 
vitation to the prisoner to escape by a hole made for him iu 
the wall of an outhouse. Trimbukjee was sooy at large, and 
fled to the hills about a year after Ills apprehension. Intel- 
ligence now reached Elphiustone of gatherings of armed men. 
Mahratta plunderers took the field. The Peshwa and his old 
Minister had an interview within seventeen miles of Poona. 
The Resident’s remonstrances were unheeded, and in spite of 
the secrecy of Bajee Row’s proceedings Elphinstone saw 
clearly that he had made up his mind to embark in an ex- 
tensive Mahratta confederacy against the English. The 

m 3 
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critical state at which affairs at last arrived is vividly de- 
scribed by Lieut.-General Briggs, who at this period was 
Elphinstone’s third assistant : . 

“One night, after a day that had been passed in consider- 
able anxiety, owing to reports of troops brought into the town, 
I received certain information that the cattle for the guns had 
been sent for, and had arrived an hour before ; that the artillery 
were drawn up in front of the park ; that the streets were full 
of mounted men; and that the Peshwa was in full durbar dis- 
cussing with his chiefs the subject of immediate war. I hastened 
to inform Mr. Elphinstone, whom I found sittfng in a large 
tent engaged in playing a round game of cards with a party, 
among whom were several ladies. He saw me enter, and ob- 
served my anxiety to speak to him ; but he continued his game 
as usual for half an hour, when, after handing the last lady of 
the party into her palankoen, he came up to me rubbing his 
hands, and said, ‘Well, wliat is it?’ I told him the news, 
which he receivod with great sany-Jroid , and we walked together 
to the Residency office. «Thore we encountered the European 
Commandant of the Contingent, above alluded to ; on which 
Mr. Elphinstone asked him the latest news from the city. He 
appeared not to bo aware of what was in progress, but observed 
that the Minister, whom he had just left, had told him that the 
Peshwa had discharged some of the troops lately enlisted, and 
that all was quiet. Mr. Elphinstono then called on me to state 
what I had heard, and distinctly told the Commandant that he 
did not believe a word that he said. The latter said that his 
information was from the Minuter himself \ and that as to the 
troops in the streets he did not^observe any beyond the usual 
patrols, and knew nothing about the arrival of gun bullocks. 
The momt nt was critical ; the Residency was incapable of being 
properly defended, especially by the ordinary escort, and the 
idea of attacking the Peshwa at once from the cantonment, 
though hastily expressed, was subsequently abandoned. Mr. 
Elphinstono resolved to defer doing anything until the morning, 
and then to*take such precautionary measures as he might deem 
proper. I believe neither I nor he had much sleep during that 
anxious night. The night fortunately passed quietly; owing, 
as was said, to the opposition to war evinced by some of the 
ministers. Bajoe Row was physically an arrant coward; he 
had -always displayed fhis weakness, and was not ashamed to 
avow it. No steps were therefore taken by either party during 
the night, but in the morning a requisition for a reinforcement 
was made, and two guns accompanied it to the Residency.” 

The Peshwa was now alarmed, and in ad interview with 
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Elphinstone solemnly assured him that he had no hostile 
intentions. “ How could one,” he urged, “ so constitutionally 
timid as to be alarmed at the souud of cannon, who requires 
that no salute shall be fired till he has passed on to a certain 
distance, ever think of setting himself up as a warrior, and 
placing himself at the head of! an army ? ” The only result 
was a written demand for the surrender of Trimbukjee, and the 
immediate cession of three important forts, as a pledge of his 
sincerity. After soi^p further shuffling these terms were 
accepted, and* almost immediately afterwards important 
despatches arrived from Calcutta. The Governor-General 
required the Peshwa to close all correspondence with foreign 
States, dismiss all his vassals, acknowledge his dependence 
upon the British power, surrender all claim to the titular 
headship of the Mahratta empire, acknowledge his belief in 
Trimbukjee’s guilt, and cede some territory. A treaty em- 
bodying these hard terms was extorted from the Peshwa on 
the 13th June, 1817. On the vevf next day Elphinstone 
received instructions notifying the appointment of Sir T. 
Hislop to tlie general control of the Deckan, both in the 
Pindarree war and in the operations to which the disputes 
with the Peshwa might lead. He was naturally a good deal 
mortified at finding himself thus practically superseded. He 
guessed that “ it was a push of Malcolm to add everything he 
could to his own credit.” Such was, in fact, the case. 
Malcolm was sent from Calcutta on a tour of visits to the 
principal native Courts, under* instructions from Government 
to sound and report on their dispositions and designs. He 
arrived at Poona in August, and immediately proceeded to 
join the Peshwa, who had gone,oii a pilgrimage to Punderpoor. 
The protestations of the wily Mahratta, which had failed to 
convince Elphinstone, imposed on Malcolm, and the greater 
part of the subsidiary force was directed to advance to the 
north, and take part in the general campaign, while the 
defence of the cantonment of Poona was left to three wdt " 
battalions of Sepoys. The Peshwa, under pretence of aiding 
in the destruction of the Pindarrees, began levying troops. 
The most open attempts were made to corrupt the Sepoys, and 
the position became most perilous. Orders were therefore 
sent to hasten the march of a European regiment from 
Bombay, and General Smith was requested to send back a 
battalion from S6roor. The Peshwa and his advisers deliber- 
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ated for several nights on the advantage of surprising the 
troops before these reinforcements arrived, and a little before 
midnight on the 28th October intelligence was brought to 
Elphinstone that all was in readiness for an immediate attack. 
Grant Duff has described how Elphinstone stood listening on 
his terrace to the noise and uproar in the Peshwa’s camp, 
while the cantonment and Residency were perfectly still ; but 
the Peshwa could not make up his mind to give the final 
order, and Elphinstone was unwilling to precipitate matters. 
The din died away, and the eventful “flight passed. On the 
30th October the British battalion marched into the canton- 
ment, and the whole force was moved to an open position 
near the village of Kirkee. On the morning of the 5th 
November the Peshwa, whose forces had been daily reinforced 
by the arrival of fresh levies, sent an insolent message to the 
Resident, demanding the meaning of his preparations, and 
calling on him to send away the European regiment. What 
followed is described by Elphinstone in a letter to Close, 
dated the 11th November : — 

“ I refused, but said I was most anxious for peace, and should 
not cross the river towards Poona, but if his army came towards 
ours we should attack it. Within an hour after out they came, 
with such readiness that wo had only time to leave the 8unguni 
with the clothes on our backs, and crossing the river at a ford 
under Clielands, march off to the bridge with the river between 
us and the enemy, and a little firing but no real fighting. The 
Sungum, with all tho records and all my books, journals, letters, 
manuscripts, &c., were soon in blaze ; but we got safe to the 
Kirkee bridge, and soon after joined the line. While the men 
and followers were fording we went ourselves to observe the 
enemy. The sight was magnificent, as the tide rolled out of 
Poona. Grant, who saw it from the height over the powder cave, 
described it as resembling the Bore in the Gulf of Cambay. 
Everything was hushed except the trampling and neighing of 
horses, and 1 the whole valley was filled with them, like a river in 
flood. I had 'always told Colonel Burr that when war broke out 
we must recover our character by a forward movement, that 
should encourage and fire our own men, while it checked our 
enemies; and I now by a lucky mistake, instead of merely 
announcing that the Poshwa was at war, sent an order to move 
down at once and attack him. Without this, Colonel Burr has 
since told me he certainly would not have advanoed* However, 
he did advance, we joined, and, after some unavoidable delay, 
the Dapooree battalion joined too— 2nd Company lst*7fch 
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Europ. Regiment, 2nd- 1st Dap. Batt. When opposite to the 
nullah, where there used to be a plantain garden, we 
(injudiciously I think) halted to cannonade, and at the same 
moment the enemy began from twelve to fifteen guns. Soon after 
his whole mass of cavalry came on at speed in the most splendid 
style. The rush of horse, the sound of the earth, the waving of 
flags, the brandishing of spears, were grand beyond description ; 
but perfectly ineffectual. One great body, however, Gocla and 
Moro Dixit and some others, formed on our left and rear, and 
when the lst-7th was d»awn off by its ardour to attack Major 
Pinto, who appeared on our left, and was quite separated from 
the European Regiment, this body charged with great vigour, 
and broke through between it and the European Regiment. At 
this time the rest of the line was pretty well occupied with shot, 
matchlocks, and above all with rockets, and I own I thought 
there was a good chance of our losing tho battle. The lst-7th, 
however, though it had expended all its ammunition, survived 
the charge, and was brought back on the line by Colonel Burr, 
who showed infinite coolness and courage, and after some more 
firing, and some advancing, together with detaching a few com- 
panies on our right towards the little hill of Ghinaishkind, we 
found ourselves alone in the field, and the sun long set. . . . 
We did not lose 100 men altogether, and we have quite set up 
our name again. Our life here is delightful : no plots and cares, 
but idling, looking through spy-glasses, and expecting another 
field day. That the Peshwa should not give us one before 
General Smith comes in ( which he will by the fourteenth) is 
incredible, but the Mahrattas are unaccountable animals.” 

General Smith arrived on*tlie 1.3th, and found the Peshwa’s 
army on the bank of the river below the Residency^. ueac« 
Gurpeer. On the 17th he advanced to the attack, but 
the camp empty. The Peshwa had abandoned his capital for 
ever. 

The journals and correspondence give us glimpses of 
Elphinstone’s private life during these eventful years of his 
life at Poona. Writing to Strachey in Februafy, 1816, when 
the surrender and imprisonment of Trimbukjee had given him 
a little rest, he says : — 

“In September last our preparations were immediately laid 
aside, and some time after the Peshwa dispersed his troops, and 
everything is now quieter than before. I used to be constantly 
employed in resisting the encroachments and intrigues of the 
former Minister, and now I have time to read Cicero till twelve 
every day, and tlerodotus with Jeffreys (the doctor) from sir 
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o’clock till dinfter time. I hope my godson will know more 
Greek at ten than I do after twenty years’ reading it, off and on. 
Wo have a hog hunt that goes out every second Wednesday, 
in the evening, to some place from ten to twenty miles off, hunts 
on Thursday, returning on Friday to breakfast. We hog-hunt 
till two, then tiff, and hawk or course till dusk. This has gone 
on since this time last year without inconvenience, except that I 
have lost the skin of my nose from the sun every time we have 
been out. We do not throw our spears in the old way, but poke 
with spears longer than the common on§g, and never part with 

E. M.® Macdonald. 

( To he continued.) 


Tiie Potson Tree. A Tale of Hindu Life in Bengal. By 
Bankim Chandra Chatterjee. Translated by Miriam S. 
Knight. With a Preface by Edwin Arnold, C.S.I. 
London : T. Fisher Unwin. 

There is still, as we pointed out in a former article, in 
this country a too widely-spread ignorance of the real life 
and ways of thinking of our Aryan fellow-subjects in the 
East. It is doubtless a subject on which hitherto, from 
various obvious causes, information was scarcely accessible. 

We suggested that it was to Indians themselves that we must 
look in great measure to diminish this ignorance and consequent 
want of sympathy, and we gladly hailed the appearance of Mr. 
"Lai Behari Day’s Tale of Rural Life is Bengal as a step in that 
direction. Another step is the book we propose to review. 

The author of The Poison Tree is Babu Bankim Chandra 
Chatterjee, a Bengali gentleman of high culture and dis- 
tinguished renown among his countrymen as “ the first living 
writer of fiction in his Presidency.” These are the words of 
Mr. Edwin Arnold, who furnishes a Preface to the translation 
which has now brought the Bisha Briksha, or Poison Tree , 
before the 'English public. We need not dwell on the value 
of Mr. Arnold’s praise, liberally given to this work, well 
acquainted as the world is with his high Oriental attainments ; 
and to readers of this Journal the skill of the translator, Mrs. 
Knight, is equally well known. The object in which w6 said 
this book is calculated °to aid is, we think, better served by the 
original being not in English but in Bengali. Excellent, for ex- 
ample, as Mr. L. B. Day’s English writing is, we must inevitably 
get a more complete and lifelike-view of the personages portrayed 
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when it is done in the very language they thought and spoke 
in ; in a book, therefore, written for them, not for us — not con- 
sciously and carefully adapted to our literary and moral 
atmosphere. It represents modern Hindu life, no doubt ; but 
it is a life, a mode of thought and language and action totally 
distinct from ours, thoroughly Oriental and national. All 
this the translator has preserved with marvellous skill, while 
making it an agreeable and readable story even to the Western 
mind. Mrs. Knight’s* long acquaintance, not only with the 
Bengali language, but the Bengali people, would ensure the 
fidelity of her performance, and it bears besides on its own 
face the stamp of truth, in tone, colour, characters and hand- 
ling, and, to rise to higher considerations, in the code of 
morality it presents to us. The slight occasional stiffnesses, 
which must appear in the best translations, serve to guarantee 
truthfulness, and remove the work out of that land of con- 
ventional diction which destroys all sense of reality. 

Mr. Chatterjee by no means poses as one of the Angli- 
cising or revolutionary school ; but lie has, we judge, an 
intimate acquaintance with European literature, and has 
adopted the form of the regular modern novel. As such we 
shall proceed to comment on it. 

It is, not only in its origin but from its contents, some- 
thing unique in English literature, and we shall be much 
surprised if it does not make a strong impression. There is 
power in the whole story, from the title all through the succes- 
sive scenes in which that titlo is carried out, in which that un- 
suspected seed is traced from its first tiny sowing to the lull- 
grown tree and deadly fruit, on to the dramatically-contrived 
and well- wrought end. The first scene — the midnight traveller 
seeking refuge from the storm in the deserted hut, where he 
finds the dying Brahmin, and the desolate child watching by 
him — is vividly given, and secures our interest at*once. The 
apparition has more effectiveness than such incidents have in 
ordinary fiction, and its prophecy bears a close connexion with 
the rest of the story. We are not going to forestall the 
reader’s enjoyment of the work itself, but we must praise the 
characters, as being all distinct and ivell-drawn, forming a 
group whose action upon each other is skilfully traced, and 
all helps to the unwinding and ddnoiiement of the story. It 
is in these, and in the situations and incidents which grow out 
of the pecultaf features of Indian life, together with the 
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nature, the strength and the pathos with which they are des- 
cribed, that we recognise both the strangeness and yet the 
fiesh-and-blood humanness and the kinship to us in this far- 
away land and people. 

The story, as we have just said, turns upon a feature of 
Hindu life which has no exact parallel with us, but which is 
so developed as strongly to call out our sympathies. The 
hero, happily married to a woman whose sweetness and 
nobleness combined is the charm of the story, falls madly in 
love with a young girl, and contemplates marfiage with her. 

In the handling of this love affair come out at once the 
likeness and unlikeness to our view’s of domestic morality. 
The passion of Nagendra for Kunda, powerfully as it is 
painted, is impressed upon us as the passion of the senses 
only; and it rightly turns — as with us, too, such passions do — 
to bitter dust and ashes. That he wished to marry the girl, 
and that by Hindu law he was allowed to do it — nay, that he 
was urged to it by his self-sacrificing wife — does not appear, 
in the author’s eyes, to lessen the criminality of the act nor 
the shame which the offender feels it to bring upon him. 
We must suppose that the cruelty involved in it to a faithful 
woman, the low impulses which led him to the marriage, 
the unseemliness of the union, altogether made it an act 
which, though not unlawful, justly offended the moral sense 
of the community and his own better conscience. 

As to the question of the morality of the work in general, 
at least of its adaptation to our standard of propriety, we can 
only say that in both respects it stands, in our view’, much 
above the ordinary run of modern fiction, where the handling 
of passion is supposed to be “intense.” The portrayal of it 
here is no doubt free and strong ; but there is no seductive 
mischief, no lurking suggestiveness. Virtue and vice are 
plainly discriminated, right and wrong are never confused. 
The scenes between Debendra and Hira are no doubt veiy 
unpleasant, perhaps to our taste more so than would be 
scenes of temptation painted in our own way ; but the differ- 
ence may not really be to the. discredit of the Indian artist ; 
and to Indian reader^ it was no doubt the truest as well as 
the most wholesome way of handling the subject. 

In the domestic relations, while the love between husband 
and wife is painted with a fulness, a depth and sweetness 
which might satisfy the most, stringent English exactions on 
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that head, there is in the wife's devotion a tone of servility 
which recalls to us the low position of women by Hindu law 
and usage, at least since the corruption of Brahminism, as 
expressed in the codes and exemplified by polygamy, zenana, 
imprisonment, suttee, and infanticide. But this language, 
originally moulded by the harsh Brahminical creed, may be 
regarded now as a traditional survival, and, used as the 
utterance of a woman’s love, need not be taken more literally 
than the converse language of European chivalry invented at 
the time wheii knights were, theoretically at least, required 
to render such allegiance to ladies, consecrated by poets, and 
used even now by lovers, without much thought of being 
taken at their word. In short, the conventional language of 
homage to women in the West, and of husband -worship in 
the East, must be taken in relation to existing facts, and with 
large deductions for other human tendencies. Women, in the 
countries where they are confined to the one narrow home- 
sphere — that is, literally to the foftr walls of the women’s 
apartment — obtain, doubtless, a strong sway in proportion as 
their whole powers of managing and influencing are concen- 
trated on it. It is true, that the lack of wider knowledge makes 
their influence a doubtful good ; it is often the perpetuation 
of ignorant superstitious prejudice against the men’s better 
sense. But it is to the purpose to observe here that such 
purity, tenderness and constancy as we find to be the ideal 
frequently realised of Indian wifehood and motherhood shows 
a state of feeling and conduct far superior to that shown by 
the scornful estimate of women in the classic days ; to the 
brutal contempt of Mahommedanism, which adjudges to 
women “no souls,” and maizes them simply the slaves of 
their masters’ pleasures ; and, we may add, to the social 
state of women in the idle, corrupt, enervated life of the 
upper classes in many Christian countries, or the miserable 
drudgery, varied by kicks and manglings, oi the unhappy 
wives of our lowest classes. 

It is possible that the author’s acquaintance with the 
position of women in Western society may have unconsciously 
a little modified his colouring of th§ relations of the sexes 
for fictional purposes. But the setting of the whole story — 
the women’s mahal , the small, old, ill-built part of the house 
in whose low, dark, dirty rooms the women are crowded 
together ; the ^oung married lady “ who has never set foot 
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outside the house the menial offices performed by the wives 
to their husbands, whose feet they clasp and whose name 
they must not pronounce ; the adoration of the women for the 
men’s beauty; the inscription “to my Guardian Deity, my 
Husband, by his Servant” — all exhibit a state of things 
little, if at all, tinctured by Christian and modern ideas. It 
is true the new notions advocating widows’ marriage and 
women’s emancipation are alluded to as being occasionally 
heard of in country places; but they$re rather turned into 
ridicule, even by the author, than taken seriotflsly or put in a 
favourable light. The marriage of a widow does, indeed, 
take place, but it is not exactly sanctioned by public opinion. 

The women, however, play an important part in this 
novel. The two characters which please us most are Surjah 
Mukhi and her husband’s sister Kamal. The former is the 
real heroine of the piece, and is beautifully painted as a true 
womanly type, at once jealous and magnanimous, proud and 
devoted ; but Kamal, moVe lightly touched, has a playfulness, 
a pretty petulance, a frank-hearted active kindness which 
make us feel what attractive company she would be. 
When she enters that mournful dwelling, “ it was as though 
a flower had bloomed in the family house at Govindpur.” 
Kunda, the “ girl of a timid nature, who had not the gift of 
words,” who could only love, is very touching. Hira, the 
Hindu counterpart of the wicked siren of our Western novels, 
has more originality and also more naturalness than is 
usual in these figures, and there .is a strange, almost ghastly, 
pathos in her career and its conclusion. 

The men are scarcely as interesting. Nagendra, lavishly 
as he is praised, seems to us not, quite worthy of the adoration 
poured out on him by at least two lovely women ; but this is 
a case by no means unknown to Western novels or to 
Western real life. Debendra is powerfully painted as the 
desperate, self>5corning, wretched debauchee ; and the good 
Brahmachari, the ascetic, must not be forgotten. 

It may be regarded as a sign of the times that there is so 
little mention of religion ; of the national creed scarcely any* 
Brahminism, with all f its deities, its rites, its feasts, its 
sacrifices, and its devotions, which seem to occupy so much of 
the peasant’s life and thoughts, appears almost banished 
from the world of the upper classes. The women and 
Brahmans are but once introduced as paying 'their morning 
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worship to Siva and Gunga ; but the cultivated gentry speak 
only of the “ Creator,” and seem to hold a certain kind of 
natural religion, while they acknowledge an elevated moral 
code. The Brahmo Samaj is but once or twice introduced 
with but doubtful respect ; Christianity is not once named. 

Full justice will not be done to this very remarkable 
bbok if we do not mention its frequent traits of humour and 
its rich and poetical descriptions of natural objects. The 
conversations at the bathing ghat, the talk of the women’s 
quarter in the Zemindar’s house, the foibles of young 
Bengal, are hit off in a style of keen but quiet pleasantry. 
And the changes of the seasons, the hours and the weather, 
the gardens of the wealthy houses, with their luxuriant 
foliage and blossoms, and the country and river scenery 
are recorded in words that recall the vivid nature-painting of 
old Sanskrit poems. We would especially point out the 
scene of Kunda in Nagendra’s garden by moonlight (chap, 
xviii.), and a few words describing frhe effect of Benares seen 
from the Ganges under a starry sky (chap, xxviii.). Mr. 
Chatterjee paints well with words. 

In conclusion, we strongly recommend to our readers The 
Poison Tree as an exciting and impressive novel, a faithful 
mirror of characters, manners, and life, and a succession of 
charming pictures of nature and scenery. 

Arabella Shore 


Our Difficulties and Wants in the Path of the Progress 
of India. By Syed Mohammad Hossain (of Lucknow), 
M.RA.C. London : W.* H. Allen & Co. 

In April, last year, we noticed two Pamphlets by Mr. 
Mohammad Hossain, on I ’rimary Education, and on Famine 
Relief Works in Oudh. They expressed the yieVs of an in- 
telligent man, based on practical knowledge and experience. 
Mr. Hossain’s new Pamphlet contains 175 closely-printed 
pages, as much matter as an ordinary octavo volume, and is, 
we consider, a valuable contribution towards the solution of 
the economic problems of the day as 6hey concern our Indian 
Empire, Its tone, at once earnest and practical, arrests the 
attention : not that the facts or conclusions are novel, or that 
it is free from^he contradictions which hang about this many- 
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sided subject ; but that its aim appears to be true and honest. 
The attempt to graft Western civilisation on Oriental customs 
and traditions, although successful in some respects, has not 
hitherto given birth to a happy and prosperous peasantry, nor 
does it seem to have stimulated a spirit of enterprise among 
either the agricultural or industrial classes. Speaking of the 
peasantry, more especially with reference to the province of 
Oudh, with which he is best acquainted, Mr. Hossain says : 

1 ‘Formerly they were like beasts — were yoked and whipped 
to work, but their well-being entirely depended on the care of 
others, who. were naturally bound to keep them in good con- 
dition and well fed. Now they are made men, and are freed to 
some extent from the old conditions to which they had been 
subject, but they now have the care and anxiety of maintaining 
their own existence. 

“Let us now consider for a moment how far the peace and 
free trade, which are the gifts of the present Government, have 
affected the condition of the class in question. ... It seems 
quite plain to understand, and needs no logic to prove, that 
their condition must have been better [under the old regime] 
than it is at present, if we simply take this point of economy in 
view, that as there were no channels for the produce of the 
country to go out, the raw materials, or, in other words, the 
produce of the land, which comprises the first necessaries of 
life, must have been abundant, and therefore must have been 
distributed among the people with less regard to economy and 
frugality. Now, peace and freedom, the construction of good 
roads and the introduction of railways, have made great changes 
in the economical theories of the past. We have lost the benefits 
derived from the share of old Government (the revenue), which 
was spent entirely in the country ; but, ou the other hand, we 
have gained free trade. And let' us assume for a moment here 
that the gain has been equal to the loss. Still, as we have 
nothing to give in exchange but the raw materials, or first neces- 
saries of life, therefore now the produce of the land is more 
scantily distributed among the people, in order to export the 
surplus to other regions.” 

And again, another view : 

“ By the outlay of foreign capital in India, and by the in- 
crease of communications, we have gained the advantage of 
obtaining the commodities of life very cheap and plentiful in 
every corner of India ; and the more these means of prosperity 
increase, the more the people will find them very*handy ; but no 
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doubt this expenditure replaces that which formerly passed from 
one hand to another in the country, and had no tendency to run 
out of India. 

“ At present, besides the grain and meat or vegetables which 
they consume from the produce of the country, nine-tenths of 
all the necessaries of life which the urban people, and half of 
t^e necessaries which the rural people of all classes use, are 
nfhnufactured in foreign countries, and are neater, cheaper and 
more decent than the things for which they are substituted.” 

Of course this rtamns the gradual extinction of some 
native manufactures and the decay of others, more especially 
the commonest description of textile fabrics, which have 
been replaced by the cheaper Manchester goods. 

Mr. H os sain goes on to point out that Indian exports 
consist principally of raw material, much of which is re- 
turned to India in the shape of manufactured goods. 

11 For example (he says) take hides ; first we send them 
abroad ; then we re-import them in tho shape of patent leather, 
and pay four or five times the price which we originally re- 
ceived for the hides ; we then make the leather into shoes, and 
sell them at half the price of English shoes of the same stuff 
and style sold in our own country. This is owing to the cheap- 
ness of wages.” 

It is often said that India is over-governed, and that the 
people have been reduced to a state of dependence, expecting 
everything to be done for them. But the Englishman, living 
under the same conditions, rises above them ; and by liis 
capital and energy is gradually utilising the raw material 
which the country so bountifully supplies — turning its jute 
into gunny bags, its cotton into cloth, its fibres into paper, 
its hides into leather and manufactures of leather, and thus 
giving employment to a large and continually increasing 
number of hands. 

Why have the Natives of India taken little 5r no part in 
the promotion of this great industrial movement ? Mr. Hossain 
supplies the answer in words which, with slight variation, 
stand as a refrain to every chapter in bis book : 

“I have come to the conclusion tjiat all the forces above 
referred to [legislation, encouragement of commerce, improved 
methods of agriculture, education, local self-government, emi- 
gration] would remain in equilibrium, and would produce no 
resultant to elavate the material wealth of the country, unless 
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some other forces were applied, and those other forces can be 
nothing else but individual energy and native capital.” And 
these, as we know, are wanting. 

Mr. Hossain’s chapter on Improvement in Agriculture is 
perhaps the most important in the book. It ought to be, and 
we hope will be, read widely by those whom it concerns, ai^i 
we would fain hope with more practical results than the 
writer anticipates. Mr. Hossain intends shortly to return to 
India, having studied methods of agriculture and the great 
problems of land and labour at the Eoyal Agricultural College 
at Cirencester, and in most of the agricultural counties of 
Great Britain and Ireland, and we heartily wish him success 
in his endeavours to enlighten his countrymen on these most 
important subjects. 

J. B. Knight. 


Energy in Nature. By Wm. Lant Carpenter, B.A., B.So., 
Fellow of the Chemical and Physical Societies, and of the 
Society of Chemical Industry ; Lecturer for the Gilchrist 
Educational Trust. With 80 illustrations. Cassell and 
Co. Price, 8/6. 

“ Under the title of Energy in Nature , Mr. W. Lant 
Carpenter has gathered together in a single volume the 
substance of his course of six lectures upon natural forces 
and their relations, delivered by him some time since in 
various towns in Lancashire, at the invitation of the Com- 
mittee of the Gilchrist Educational Trust. His treatment of 
this great and, to many, mysterious subject is, in the best 
sense of the term, popular; that is to say, the author employs 
simple language, using no technical terms but such as he is 
careful to explain ; while, on the other hand, there is no 
attempt to relieve a serious theme with those idle irrelevancies 
with which lecturers who are addressing an unscientific 
audience on scientific subjects sometimes think it incumbent 
on them to garnish their discourse. Those who would under- 
stand the doctrine of conservation of energy — that key to 
the operations of Nature which has been won for our 
enlightenment almost within the memory of the present 
generation — must indeed be prepared for a considerable 
amount of earnest study, arid some exercise^of the power 
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of*thinking abstractedly. Equipped with these requisites, 
however, there is nothing to prevent the reader of this 
modest volume from carrying away a clear conception of 
what is meant when natural philosophy tells us that the 
phenomena of gravity, chemical affinity, electricity, light, 
magnetism, and heat are but so many manifestations of the 
transformation of ‘ energy.’ If it is disappointing to know 
that we can go no further than this, there is consolatiou in 
the thought that a firm grasp of sound theory is of inestimable 
value to the student oWJature, and is indeed an indispensable 
condition of cofrect observation, and of a clear conception of 
what is going on in the universe ; for no less extensive is the 
field which the doctrine of the conservation of energy 
embraces. Mr. Carpenter, as a distinguished man of science 
himself, and the son of one to whose labours the philosophy 
of matter and motion, as now established, owes not a little, 
is, we need hardly sav, fully entitled to speak with authority 
on these subjects. It must not, however, be inferred from 
what we have said that his lectures are occupied exclusively 
with the exposition of theories. On the contrary, they are 
enlivened by numerous references to their practical applica- 
tion, extending even to matters so recent as ‘ ensilage/ or 
storing green fodder in pits, and the system of electric 
lighting at the Savoy Theatre .” — Daily Neirs. 


SOCIAL AND PHILANTHROPIC INSTITUTIONS 
OF TltE WEST. 

XII. — THE BIBKBECK LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INSTITUTION, 
CHANCERY LANE. 

The object of this Institution is to provide evening classes of 
a thorough character, and on the most moderate terms, for the 
benefit of young men and young women who are fiflly occupied 
during the day, but who wish to have the opportunity of mental 
improvement during their few leisure hours. The needs of this 
class of students were recognised by the late Dr. Georgo Birk- 
beck, from whom this and kindred institutions take their name, 
and a short sketch of the life of that noble-minded and philan- 
thropic man naturally belongs to our sketch. 

George Birkbeck belonged to a family, not unknown in 
English History, which had its home at Settle, a market town 
in the West Riding of Yorkshire. He was born in the year 
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1776. In his boyhood he showed great aptitude for learning, 
and on leaving school, with the advice of his friends, he went to 
the University of Edinburgh, then in the zenith of its prosperity. 
Here he obtained the degree of Doctor of Medicino. He then 
left Edinburgh for Glasgow, where he commenced those labours 
which have rendered his name famous. He perceived that 
though the mechanics were well acquainted with their tools and 
instruments, yet they needed that some one should give thdkn 
higher technical teaching. He therefore resolved ~td deliver 
lectures in the evenings for their instruction. 

Like some other movements which i ft the long run are des- 
tined to be successful, that which Dr. G. Birtcbeck had thus 
started was much ridiculod. But the Doctor persevered, and 
the result was the foundation of a Mechanics’ Institute in 
Glasgow. The mechanics appreciated his generous efforts, and, 
in recognition, presented him with a handsome silver snuff-box 
on his leaving Scotland. It was in London that he now com- 
menced practice as a physician, and, though he had no sympathy 
with those whose mere aim in life was to amass money, his pro- 
fessional income becamo considerable. He soon devoted himself, 
as he had done* in Glasgow, to the spread of popular education, 
and he proposed the establishment of a Mechanics’ Institute in 
London. Again ho was met on all sides by opposition. Some 
of the newspapers took a wrong view of the thing ; others 
pronounced his scliemo to be a failure. But amidst all these 
difficulties the Doctor fought his way, and his labours were 
ultimately crowned with success. The Mechanics’ Institute 
became a settled institution. There ho delivered lectures on 
Science in such a clear and simple manner as to secure the 
interest of his audience. This Institute was, in fact, the first 
Birkbeck Institution. His admirable lectures drew crowds to 
hear him, and a larger building therefore became necessary. 
But in the height of his popularity, at the time when the people 
had begun to look upon him as their sincere friend, he was 
carried away. This sincere friend of the working classes died in 
the year 1841. His idea was furthor carried out by bis friends. 
Increased Accommodation became necessary, and funds were 
collected for the purpose of providing it. At last the present 
building was erected, the foundation-stone of which was Hid by 
the late Duke of Albany, who was Patron of the Institution. 

The Institution in Chancery Lane was the first of the kind 
established in London «by Dr. Birkbeck, and it has called into 
existence over 2,000 similar institutions in different parts of 
Great Britain and the Colonies. Since its foundation, in 1823, 
nearly 80,000 persons have availed themselves of its advantages; 
many of them have distinguished themselves $n Art, Science, 
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and Literature. A list of the classes which are carried on on 
all weekday evenings shows a most comprehensive syllabus. 
Mathematics in various branches, Science and Technology 
(including Agriculture, Botany, Chemistry, Electrical Engineer- 
ing, &c., Mechanics, Machine and Building Construction, 
Vegetable and Animal' Morphology, Photography, Steam, and 
many other subjects), Mental and Moral Science, Music, Draw- 
ing (Architecture, &e.), English, and a variety of Foreign 
Languages are systematically taught. ‘ Preparation also is 
given for the Civil Service and the London University Examin- 
ations. There are also* a few morning and afternoon classes. 
Lectures are delivered on every Wednesday evening in the 
large Lecture Hall, which seats 1,200 persons. The Library 
contains 10,000 volumes, and the Heading Hoorn and Magazine 
Boom are well supplied. The Science and Art Department and 
the Society of Arts hold Examinations in connection with the 
Institution, and offer Scholarships and Exhibitions ; and besides, 
many other Honours and Prizes are offered for competition. 
For all these advantages, the foes aro from five shillings to ten 
shillings a class per term to uon-mumbers; but to members 
(who are charged eighteen shillings per annum for gentlemen, and 
twelve shillings for ladies, with free admission to reading room, 
library, lectures, &c.) a reduction is made of about three 
shillings for each class. Many ladies have obtained the highest 
Certificates in the Examinations. The classes, which are directed 
by men who have distinguished themselves in their various 
subjects, are very largely attended ; for the Institution supplies 
a desired want: that of providing a liberal education for those 
who, on account of their scanty leisure and limited income, 
would otherwise be deprived, of the advantages of intellectual 
and technical training. 

I desire to add that I have had an opportunity of seeing 
the working of the Birkbeck Institution. The regularity in 
attendance is truly astonishing*, and most of the students are 
present before the hour for beginning the class, so eager ate 
they in the pursuit of knowledge. Dr. Birkbeck may be said 
in one sense to be still living, because he has rendered his 
memory perpetual fiy the founding of an institution which is 
the source of such great good to thousands. 

In conclusion, I may refer to the fact that, by the latest news 
from Bombay, it appears that it is proposed to establish a 
Technical School in that city, in honour ^f the retiring Viceroy, 
Lord Bipon. I would suggest that in connection with that 
School an Institution like the Birkbeck should be founded, which 
I am sure would prove very valuable to my countrymen. 

B. S. M. 
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THE MEDICAL STUDENTS’ COURSE IN THE 
UNIVERSITY OF ABERDEEN. 

In attempting to act as a guide to the young medical student 
who may fix upon Aberdeen as his field for professional labours, 
I shall not linger to examine into the i wherefore ’ of his pre- 
dilection for this distant Alma Mater, nor enter into the 
question whether it be the fame of ito teachers, the sound- 
ness of its training, the distinguished position its , alumni occupy 
in the public competitions and in the profession, or the moderate 
demand made upon one’s purse that acts as the magnet. I will 
suppose that some wind, good or ill, has wafted him hither. 

The first question to be answered is, When should the student 
join the University? The University Calendar recommends 
that he should matriculate* during the Summer Session. It is 
not difficult to assign a reason for this recommendation. The 
courses of Botany and Natural History are delivered then, and 
the student is expected to take them out, and thus leave the 
ensuing summer free for practical Anatomy and Chemistry. 
But what chiefly determines the ‘ Colonial’s ’ preference for 
coming over here during the summer is his desire to make his 
first acquaintance with a cold climate like this during the warm 
summer months. If these considerations weigh not with him, 
I see no advantage in matriculating then. However, if he has 
to pass the whole of his Preliminary Examination in Aberdeen, 
I think it advisable that he should be here early in August, so 
as to get settled down, and devote the autumn to the Preliminary 
subjects. Those are divisible into optional and compulsory. 
The compulsory subjects for the M.B. degree are: — 1. English 
— Composition, Grammar, and writing to dictation. 2. Latin — 
Ceesar’s Be Bello Gallico, Book T. ; and Virgil’s JEneid , Book 
III. ; with grammatical questions. 3. Arithmetic — the common 
rules, Vulgar and Decimal Fractions, and Proportion. 4. Ele- 
ments of Mathematics — the first three books of Euclid ; Algebra, 
as far as and inclusive of simple equations. 5. Elements of 
Mechanics — Blaikie’s Elements of Bynamics. 

The candidate has also to undergo a further Examination 
on any two of the following before admission to the first Profes- 
sional Examination : — 1. Greek — Xenophon, Anabasis , Book II., 

* The matriculation fee for summer and winter is £1 ; for summer only, 
10s. This fee is charged when the student takes out the various lecture 
tickets each session. We may add that the actual test of being a Univer- 
sity undergraduate is the record of ' his having paid the*matriculation fee 
and inserted his name in the roll of matriculated students. 
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with grammatical questions. 2. French — Voltaire’s Histoire de 
Pierre le Grand. 3. German — Schiller’s Wilhelm Tell. 4. Higher 
Mathematics — Euclid, Books 1 to 6 inclusive ; Plane Trigono- 
metry, Solution of Triangles, Quadratic Equations, Binomial 
theorem, Logarithms. 5. Natural Philosophy — Balfour Stewart’s 
Elementary Physics recommended. 6. Natural History — General 
classification of the Animal Kingdom ; Characters and sub- 
divisions of the Vertebrata (Nicholson’s advanced Text-Book of 
Zoology). 7. Logic — Jevons’s Elementary Lessons in Logic . 8. 
Moral Philosophy — Reid’s Active Powers. 

For the degree of ffoctor of Medicine the candidate has to 
pass a satisfactory examination in Greek , and in Logic or Moral 
Philosophy , and in one at least of the following subjects, viz., 
French , German , Higher Mathematics , Natural Philosophy , and 
Natural History. 

Let me off or a word of advice as to what optional subjects he 
(the student) should choose for his Preliminary Examination. 
There is an advantage in making Greek and Logic, or Moral 
Philosophy, your two optionals. 13^ securing a pass in them 
you will be killing two birds with one stone —qualifying yourself 
both for your M.B. and M.D. degrees. But yet another optional 
has to be passed, so as to entitle you to the latter degree. Com- 
pliance with this rule is, however, evaded by offering your pass 
at the First Professional, which includes Natural History, as an 
equivalent. 

Let us suppose that the young medical student has been 
successful in his first endeavours, and has passod his Preliminary 
Examination. Such a result bodes well. It evidences an apti- 
tude for close study, presages success hereafter, and conduces to 
a sense of freedom. “I feel thankful 1 have no bug-bear of a 
‘ prelim. ’ to interfere with my strictly professional studies ! ” is 
not an unfrequent exclamation. Above all, this success in limine 
is the talisman, the ‘open sesame,’ which admits him into the 
vestibule of academical honours. There is no stimulus to exer- 
tion like the stimulus of success at the very commencement. 
There is, alas ! a notion that the Preliminary Examination may 
be passed gradually, and that failure in it is after all no great 
mishap. Such an idea cannot bo too strongly deprecated. 
Sufficient for the day is the evil thereof ; for you will need all 
your time, in Session and out of it, for professional work, 
which, remember, is ever accumulating, and in a short while 
will assume such Augean proportions as %o require a very Her- 
cules to reduce them. Consider that your ' prelim.’ is the first 
instalment towards obtaining a diploma, and therefore neglect it 
not. 

In your first Wipter Session the lectures you ought to attend 
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are Anatomy (Theoretical, fee £3 3s. ; and Practical, fee £2 2s.)* 
and Theoretical Chemistry. 

The systematic lectures in Anatomy are delivered by the 
Professor at eleven in the forenoon, while the Osteology class for 
the beginner is convoked at one p.m. by the Senior Demonstrator. 
In his course the Professor demonstrates, i.e ., displays to the 
student the various structures that go to build up a limb or part, 
naming, classifying, and giving the structure and relations of 
each. This method is followed till the whole body has been under 
systematic review. The beginner generally experiences a difficulty 
in assimilating the facts presented in th& cours^. He tries to 
master every minute detail mentioned, forgetting that the course 
is intended for the advanced student as well, or he loses all 
interest in the lectures, from some portions of them being too 
deep as yet for his comprehension. Remember nover to go away' 
from a lecture without gaining some knowledge ; make frequent 
use of your note-books, and supplement the lecturos by reading 
the subject in the text-books f prescribed. That you are supposed 
to carry away the leading- facts is evidenced by their being made 
the subject of an oral Examination at the nine o’clock morning 
demonstrations. These are held twice a week for the “ first year’s ” 
man, twice for the “second,” and once for the “third year’s ” man. 
The beginner is expected to know his Osteology, in which he is 
‘ ground ’ by the Senior Demonstrator, as well as the main points 
of the systematic lectures. The duty of the Demonstrator is to 
describe the bones briefly, and he examines a few of the students 
at a time on the work set on the last occasion of their meeting. 
The whole class is gone over thus in rotation. Marks are 
assigned by him, by the Professor in his morning demonstrations, 
by the second Demonstrator for neatness and accuracy in dis- 
sections, and to answers given to papers set during the Session ; 
the aggregate of all these determining the position of the student 
in the honours list, which is # thus a measure of tho work 
accomplished during the Session. These remarks apply to the 
various classes of the medical curriculum, though in some of 
them no viva voce examination is required. 

Let us n8w JQ.11 up the working hours of a “ freshman’s ” win- 
ter. The college day commences at nine and ends at five in the 
evening. From nine to ten he is at the morning demonstrations, 
or in the dissecting-room, reading up his Osteology from the 

* The fee for a course of Lectures is generally Three Guineas, a second 
attendance being charged orly Two, while a third is usually Free, with the 
exception of some of the practical classes. When not otherwise indicated, 
the reader is to assume that the usual scale of fees is applicable. 

t For systematic Anatomy Quain’s or Bray’s is the nook recommended, 
while as a practical guide trust to Ellis or Holden. Good books on Osteology 
are Ward and Holden. 
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specimens laid out for hie, study ; or towards the latter part of 
the Session, when he is moro advanced, 'lie will be prosecuting 
his dissections. The next hour is also devoted to one -or other 
object just mentioned. At eleven ho files in with the rest for 
the systematic lecture* This over, he follows the students to the 
Infirmary for an hour. The beginner cannot as yet, profit much 
by the teaching given there ; but as such a high audio* it y as Syine 
laid it d >wn as a dictum that the two places whom one learnt 
me proiessjou w« re the dbv.eefing-room and the wards of an 
Hospital. it is as wcll^for the novice to Iraki !’. inn-el t' early to 
‘walk’ the HoiTpdnL, tis it is formed. To qualify tor a imiimuce, 
and to mak<; liis ail'ndance * count, ’ he inns* be provided w ith an 
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operat/oiis, ami a'. i« , .n t .'njr !o Urn ‘b'iinm’ given ai ihe bedside. 
At one oVIoeh, fur ;m hour, 'he 0.4* mogy class meet'-. The 
next ■■oui* m d -vo b ! I'dnndhn dinner, »s ifrlimi* j«*n mav point. 
Tim hduani'-try ieeturc is delivered from tiireo till four. Yvith 
the end o; llus loot urn the “ freslm.aids college day may be 
supposed to close. 

Tlio course of Chemistry embraces both the Organic and the 
Inorganic, the Professor supplementing Ids remarks with experi- 
ments w hen practicable.* 

The summer following his lirst winter is to tin* student an 
anxious one. At the end of it ho Inis to face, for the first time, 
the ordeal of a Professional Examination. By a happy arrange- 
ment the first Professional has been sub-divided; Botany, 
together with Natural History 'constituting the first part. If 
he has not already had these classes out, Attendance must now 
be put in. The lectures in Botany are delivered at eight 
in the morning. There is a practical class as well, which is free 
to members of the Theoretical. A.pleasant feature of the teach- 
ing of Botany is the excursions into the neighbouring districts 
in quest of the flora which are from time to time organised by 
the Professor, who enjoys the ‘ outing’ as much as his students. 
This combination of the dulce et utile is, we think, conducive 
towards the happiest of results. f 

* The text-books recommended are : Wilson’s fnoryanic Chemistry , 
Fowne’s Manual , and Miller’s Elements of Chemistry. 

t Glass Books. — Henfrey’s Elementary Course of Botany , 3rd Edition 5 
or Bentley’s Manual of Botany , 4th Edition ; Hooker’s Student's Flora ; or 
Babington’s Manual of British Botany. Sack’s Text-hook of Botany is 
recommended to the Senior Student. 
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The Anatomical Demonstrations claim the next hour 
(fee, £2 2s.). This course, we may remark, is not compulsory, 
the practical work done during the past six months covering the 
requirements of the curriculum ; hut Anatomy is a wide subject, 
and it would be courting failure to attempt to master all its 
details within the short compass of a single Session. Lectures 
are given on Osteology, Human and Comparative ; on Surgical 
Anatomy, as well as Histology or Microscopic Anatomy.* 

It may so happen that the next hour may be the one assigned 
for practical Chemistry. f This class meets in sections, a 
different hours, in the laboratory, where«#he student is taught to 
manipulate, and trained to test for the ingredients in a complex 
mixture . On certain days the class as a whole meets in the 
lecture-room, where the Professor proceeds to point out the errors 
in manipulation and testing. The hours following the Chemistry 
hour may be divided between dissections and Hospital work ; 
but at two o’clock he attends the Natural History lectures.}' 
Notice is given of a piactieal class in this subject (fee, £2 2s.), 
but the course is not compulsory. 

As this and Botany aVe to form the subjects for his first 
Professional Examination, they must claim the student’s close 
attention and study. Nothing is more conducive to success than 
the fact that he has already gained a high position in the class 
list in those very subjects in which he appears for examination. 
The Professor being also the examiner, it stands to reason that 
he will be favourably disposed towards any student who has 
gained an honorary Certificate of merit in the class Examinations. 
What is the Professional Examination like? is a question 
that can be asked only by one who has never been to these 
latter. There is no better training for the Professional than 
these, and we would therefore urge most emphatically upon the 
student the necessity of familiarising himself by frequenting 
them. As in class Examinations, papers are set ; but at the vivd 
voce or oral, besides the Professor, an assessor Examiner is 
appointed, who is there to see that the candidate gets fair- play ; 
a further function of his being to test his knowledge. 

Our experience is that much depends on the result of the 
paper given in. It is not an unusual occurrence for a candidate to 
be rejected, and his orals denied, solely on the merits of the 
papers. *A good paper generally presupposes a lenient oral, 

* Text Books on Histology. — Quain’s Elements of Anatomy ; Klein's 
Elements of Histology. * 

t Professor Brazier’s Analytical Tables are followed in analysis. 

X Text Book. — Professor Nicholson’s Manual of Zoology, 6th Edition. 
For advanced students, Gegenbauer’s Comparative Anatomy . and Owen’s 
Anatomy and Physiology of Vertebrate*. 
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unless the candidate be an aspirant for honours. These orals 
are made as practical as possible, it being the aim to test his 
familiarity with the objocts he lias read about by confronting 
him with actual specimens. 

A fee of five guinoas is charged before he is allowed in, in 
respect of each of the first two Professional Examinations, and 
one of ten guineas in respect of the third Professional. A 
schedule, certifying to the classes he has attended, has also to 
be given some days previous to examination. 

In his second winter he attends Anatomy, as before, paying 
the same fees, without Uny reduction, and in addition Surgery* 
at 10 a.m., or Institutes of Medicine (Physiology )f at two. A 
practical class in Surgery is held at 5 p.m., which is free to 
students of Surgery. 

At the end of this term he goes up for the second part of his 
first Professional, which division comprises Anatomy and 
Chemistry (Theoretical and Practical). The student who has 
successfully passed those two parts lias reason to congratulate 
himself that ho has got rid of those extra- professional subjects, 
which have but an indirect bearing upon his profession. I more 
especially refer to Botany and Natural History. 

In the summer succeeding the second winter the classes 
attended are : Operative Surgery (optional), 10 a.m., fee, £2 2s. ; 
Practical Pharmacy,]; £2 2s. (compulsory); Practical Physiology § 
at 3 o’clock, fee, £3 3s. (optional). 

The third winter classes are Surgery, of which the students 
generally take out two courses, one only being compulsory. If 
he has not already attended Physiology, or as a second course, 
he may take it out. This Session being his last in Anatomy, he 
might as well take out the Practical ticket, which will admit him 
to the dissecting-room. The lectures are free. The Anatomical 
knowledge required is of the nature of Surgical Anatomy, as 
we would suppose, although thj? term “Regional Anatomy, ” in 
itself vague and indefinite, is the official one employed. The 
text-book recommended is Treves’ Surgical Anatomy; but we 
think the student will find Carrington’s Manual of Dissections , 
or Ellis’ Demonstrations more to the purpose. Yet another course 
of lectures has to be attended this winter, and that is Materia 
Medica at 4 p.m. || 

* Text Book.— B yrant’s Surgery. 

t Text Book. — Kirke’s, Foster’s, Hermann’s or Landois’ Text book of 
Physiology. * 

X Text Book. — P areira’s Selectae Prmscriptis. 

§ Stirling’s* Practical Histology and Outlines of Physiological Chemistry. 

!1 Text Book.— Garrod’s or Scorepby* Jackson’s Materia Medico^ and 
Professor Harvey’s Syllabus . 
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The Examination at the end of this winter includes Regional 
Anatomy, Institutes of Medicine, Materia Medica (Theoretical 
and Practical), and Surgery. 

The only class compulsory during the 3rd summer is Medical 
Jurisprudence* and Medical Logic at 9 a.m. Usually there is a 
course of Toxicology, f which hitherto has been open to the 
..-.students of the regular class. I should not omit to mention 
that Practical Pathology, an optional class, meets at 8 a.m. 
Fee, three guineas. 

The final winter classes comprise litoaotioe of Medicine]; at 
11 a.m. ; Pathological Anatomy § at 3 p.m. ; Midwilery || and 
Diseases of Women anu Children** at 4 p.m . ; Clinical 
Medicine on Mondays and Thursdays at 1 p.m., held in the 
Operating Theatre of the lulirmury ; and Clinical Surgery on 
Tuesdays and Fridays at the same hour and place. 

Certificates of Attendance at Dispensary, Lying-in, and 
Vaccine Institutions are also required. You att,< nd there at 10 
a.m. ; and the foe of two guineas entitles you to the instruction 
given at the several Institutions. 

The final Examination comprises Practice of Medicine, 
Clinical Medicine, Clinical Surgery, Midwifery with Diseases of 
Women and Children, Pathology and Medical Jurisprudence 
with Toxicology. The ‘ clinics,’ us their names imply, are held at 
the bedside of the patients, in the 1 nfinuary ; both the Assessor and 
the Professor conducting the Examinations. 

After the final Examination tho successful undergraduates 
are advanced to the position of graduates, by a ceremony known 
among students as the 1 capping.’ This crowning act to the 
academical career tykes placo in the Graduation Hall, in the 
presence of the Professors of the various faculties and the 
assembled townsfolk. The Principal of the University, after 
prayers, proceeds to invest the candidates with cap and hood. 
The academic costume for the" Bachelor of Medicine degree 
consists of a black robe with a silk hood of same colour, lined 
with crimson silk ; while that for the Doctor of Medicine is 
purple cloth, lined with crimson silk. This latter degree is not 

* Text Books.— G uy and Terrier’s Forensic Medicine ; or Ogston’p 
Lectures on Medical Jurisprudence, with Taylor On Poisons ; for consultation, 
Taylor’s Principles and Practice, of Medical Jurisprudence . 

t Parke’s Practical Hygiene ; Wilson’s Handbook of Hygiene ; Bain’s 
Induction, 

t Roberts’, Flint’s, or Bristowe’s Practice of Medicine. 

. § Stagier’* Pathological Anatomy $ Coat’s or Green’s Pathology. 

|| Playfair’s or Busch’ s Midwifery* IT Galabito’s Diseases 0} Women. 

** West’s Diseasesrof Children . 
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conferred till two years after graduation. No extra Examination 
is needed ; but a thesis, approved of by the Senatus, is required 
to be lodged with a fee, which, with the dues for stamp duty, 
amounts to about fifteen guineas. 

Before I conclude, let me proceed to summarise certain facts, 
which would be none the worse for the repetition, and I trust 
the summary will contribute towards enhancing the value of 
this bare outline, for an outline only it can be; but further 
information, perhaps not so systematically presented, may bo 
gleaned from that he^'rogoneous mass of ill-digested informa- 
tion, yclept the University Cal end ai , and published by A. King 
and Co. 

Mod iofil Preliminary Examination, third week in October and 
last week in April (compulsory subjects). 

Summer Session begins last week m April or generally first 
week in May. Winter Session begins in the third or last week 
in October. 

Medical Graduation, first week in August or third in April.- 
First part of hirst Professional j£xumiuutiou may bo passed 
at the end of a Winter and Summer Sessions, and comprises 
Botany and Natural History . 

The Second Division m;:y be taken at the end of the second 
winter, and includes Anatomy and Chemistry. 

Second Professional, at tho end of third winter. Subjects 
examined in are Physiology , Regional Anatomy , Materia Medico , , 
and Surgery. 

The final subjects at the end of fourth winter are Juris - 
prudence , Pathology, Practice of Medicine , Midwifmy and the two 
4 Clinics? 

The cost of living in Aberdeen is comparatively moderate, 
£200 por annum will cover all expenses, without any stringent 
economy. Under many circumstances £150 will suffice. Board 
in comfortable style, in prk^te families, may be had front* 
£52 to £80 inclusive ; and there are lodgings to suit every variety 
of purse or of habits. The city is handsome and healthy, with 
many amenities, which are constantly on the inc^ase, and H in 
situated within easy distance of some of the meet salubrious and 
picturesque districts of Scotland. 

Philip 8. Brito, M*B. (Honors), 

Late Demonstrator of Anatomy , 
Aberdeen University . 


J Aberdeen, November , 188 4 . 
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THE NOWROJEE FURDOONJEE TESTIMONIAL. 


We are glad to learn that a movement set on foot in 
Bombay some months ago, to commemorate the public 
services of a distinguished townsman, has met with much 
success. Mr. Nowrojee Furdoonjee, the gentleman in question, 
has been known not only in Bombay but throughout India as 
a dauntless social and political reformer, and is held in high 
respect for his singleness of purpose and disinterestedness. 
Recently Her Majesty the Queen-Empress conferred on him 
the distinction of a Companion of the Indian Empire, and it 
was made the occasion of a public dinner, as well as the. 
starting of a Fund to commemorate his name. A good 
response was made by the, public at Bombay, as well as by 
Bombayites resident in China. The promoter of the move- 
ment requested Mr. M. M. Bhownaggree, in London, to invite 
those Bombay gentlemen residing here who felt inclined to 
subscribe to the Testimonial. Mr. Bhownaggree’s invitation 
has also been cordially responded to; and subscriptions as 
mentioned below have been collected and forwarded to 
Bombay : — 

X s. d. 

Messrs. Dadabhoy & Co., 

Wool Exchange 10 0 0 

H. D. Cama, Esq 5 0 0 

J. Cowasjee Jehangeer, 

Esq., Rs. 75 or about 6 0 0 

N. J. Moolla, Esq 1 10 0 

M. M. Bhownaggree, Esq. 1 10 0 

1£. D. Cama, Esq 2 0 0 

Pherozshaw B. Jejeebhoy, 

Esq 5 0 0 

R. D. Settna, Erq O 10 0 

J. B. Framjee, Esq/ ... I 1 0 

Sh&poorjee Sorabjee, Esq. 2 0 0 
Dr. H. D. Banatvala ... 0 10 0 

M. B. Dadabhoy, Esq. ... 1 10 0 


P. H. Patuck, Esq 10 0 

J. E. Modi, Esq 1 10 

D. R. Cola, Esq 1 5 0 

F. B. Cama, Esq 1 0 0 

Dorabjee C. Shroff, Esq. 10 0 

N. D. Fracis, Esq 2 0 0 

p. E. Dharwar, Esq. ... 1 0 0 

N. R. Motabhoy, Esq. ... 1 Q Q 

Prof K. D. Naigoumwala 10 0 
Pandit Shyamji Krishna 

VarmS 0 10 0 

Ramdas Chubildas, Esq. 110 

A. K. Settna, Esq ICQ 

A Friend 0 5 0 


Total £49 13 0 


The total amount of the Fund exceeds, we believe, Rs. 10*000. 
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INDIAN INTELLIGENCE. 


The following Besolution of the Government of India in the 
Revenue and Agricultural Department on the subject of the 
Indian and Colonial Exhibition, to be held in London in 1886, 
has been published : &The Government of India has accepted, 
through Her M&jesty’s Secretary of State, the invitation of His 
Eoyal Highness the Prince of Wales to take part in an Exhibi- 
tion, to be held in London under a Boyal Commission in 1886, 
the purpose of which, in the words of His Boyal Highness, is 
to demonstrate on the fullest scale to the inhabitants of the 
British Islands the unbounded industrial resources at their 
command within the limits of Her Majesty’s Colonial and 
Indian dominion. The co-operation of Local Governments and* 
Administrations in this project has ^already been invited, and 
the Government is now desirous that the general public through- 
out India should be made acquainted with the opportunity which 
will be afforded of displaying in a complete and comprehensive 
manner the produce, arts, manufactures of the Empire. The 
Exhibition will be opened at South Kensington early in May, 
1886, and all Indian exhibits should arrive in England before 
the 1st of January in that year.” 

A meeting was held at Poona on October 24th for the for- 
mation of a Deccan Education Society, which will aim at 
promoting good middle-class boys’ schools through the Bombay 
Presidency. Sir W. Wedderburn, Bart., presided on this 
occasion. 

The late Dr. Bholanath Bose, the first native of India who 
took the degree of Doctor of Medicine at the University of 
London, by his last will made over to the Principal of the 
Medical College, Calcutta, four scientific instruments ; namely, 
an air-pump, galvanic batteries, a polariscope, and a spectro- 
scope, bequeathed by him for the use and benefit of that 
institution ; also a Government promissory-note of Ba. 1000, 
from the interest of which to found a prize or scholarship, an 
the. Principal may deem fit. Two gold and two silver medal* 
which the doctor received at the London University College, and 
a silver medal with clasps awarded to the doctor by Government 
for field services at the battle of Chillianwalla, are to be deposited 
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in tho Medical College Museum, or in any other suitable place 
which tho College authorities may decide upon. 

Miss Chandra Mukhi Bose, M.A., Second Mistress, Bethune 
Girls’ School, has been appointed to officiate as Lecturer to the 
College Classes in that institution. 


THE LATE MB. FAWCETT AND INDIANS 

or 

IN ENGLAND. 


Tin* doath of tho Bi/hl; Honourable) Mr. Fawcett evoked, 
as was to be expected, torn tho Indian community in London a 
general and heartfelt expression of grief. Two lovely wreaths 
— one inscribed ‘‘In Momomm,” and the other “India” — were 
to he seen among the tri mre s of (lowers which covered the grave ; 
the former ehieily from Bengalee gentlemen, and the latter 
forwarded by Mr. Gaze nr and other Bornhayites, which was, 
at their request, kindly taken m charge by Mrs. Garrett-Anderson. 
On Saturday, loth November, there was a gonoral meeting of 
Indian gentlemen specially called at. Exeter "Hall to give 
expression to the sense of loss which they felt that their 
country and countrymen had suffered by tho untimely death 
of Mr. Fawcett. It was very well attended, nearly all parts of 
India being represented. Mr. M. A. Bogay, Mr. L. M. Gliose, 
Mr. J. J. Gazdar, Mr. M. M. Bhownaggree and other gentlemen 
spoke to resolutions in very feeling terms. It seemed to he the 
unanimous opinion of all assembled that, great as was the loss 
of the British public, that of India was greater and irreparable, 
as throughout his parliamentary career tho deceased statesman 
had been a protector of the inteiests of India to an extent which 
had, by popular consent, fitly earned him the title of “ Member 
for India.” The meeting resolved to convey its message of 
condolence and sympathy to the bereaved widow, as well as to 
the distressed parents of Mr. Fawcett, in a suitable form, and a 
sufficient sum of money was subscribed on the spot to defray 
the expenses. It was tha general feeling that a permanent 
memorial in his honour ought to be raised in India ; and with 
the view of uniting in suqh a movement, when set on foot in that 
country, the meeting agreed to take no separate action in that 
direction here.— { Communicated J 
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At the General Examination of students of the Inns of 
Court, held at the end of October, Mr. Mohammed Abdool 
Majid (Middle Temple), Mr. Jijibliai Edalji Modi (Lincoln’s 
Inn), Mr. Moung Bah Ohn (Middle Temple), and Mr. Syed 
Mohamed Habib Ullaff (Middle Temple), received Certificates 
of having satisfactorily passed a Public Examination. 

The following passed in the Roman Law Examination : — 
Kumar Shri Harbhamji (Lincoln's Inn), Mr. Mohammed Abdul 
Jalil (Middle Temple), Mr. Byramji Colabavala Rustamji 
(Lincoln’s Inn), and Mr. Namaswayam Tyagaraja (Lincoln’s 
Inn). 

The following gentlemen \frere called to the Bar on Nov. 
18 th: — Pandit Shyiimaji Krishnavarma, B.A. Oxford (Inner 
Temple), Syed Mohamed Habib Ullah, Balliol College, Oxford 
(Middle Temple). 

Mr. Tamiz Uddin Ahmed has passed the Examination for 
the M.B., C.M. degree of the University of Glasgow. 

Mr. Prafulla Chunder Roy has passed the First B.Sc. Examin- 
ation in the Department of Natural and Experimental Sciences 
in the University of Edinburgh. 

Mr. D. M. Bangle has passed the First Professional Examin- 
ation for the degree of M.B., C.M. of the University of Edin- 
burgh. 

Mr. Dominick A. D’Monte, B.A. (Bombay), L.R.G.P. (Lond..), 
has passed the F.R.C.S. (Edinburgh) Examination. 

Mr. J. B. Sathupathy has passed in the Additional Subjects 
of the Previous Examination of Candidates for Honours in 
the University of Cambridge. He has lately been elected a 
Non-Resident Member of the Royal Asiatic Society. 

Dr. N. B. Gandevia has been appointed a Clinical Assistant 
at the Royal London Ophthalmic Hospital^ Moorfields. 

Dr. D. N. Ray has been made a Corresponding Member of 
the New York Society for Medico-Scientific Investigations. 
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Rajmanya Rajashri Vasudev Madhav Samarth, B.A. (Bom- 
bay), has joined Lincoln’s Inn. 

Mr. Roshun Lai has entered at the Middle Temple. 

Mr. Kanta Per shad has joined the London Hospital, 

Mr. P. N. Chetti has joined the Inner Temple. 

The following have entered at the University of Cambridge : 
— Prince Albert Victor Jay Dhuleep Singh (Trinity College), 
Mr. Bomanjee Ardeseer Wadia (Caiijs), Mr. Lokendranath 
Palit (Emmanuel), Mr. Pulicat Narayansami Chetti (Downing), 
and Mr. Rustomjee Nowrozjee Motabhoy (Cavendish). 

At St. John’s College, Cambridge, a M’Mahon law student- 
ship of the annual value of £150 and tenable for four years has 
been awarded to James Peiris, B.A., LL.B., scholar of the 
College. Mr. Peiris graduated in 1882 . He obtained a first- 
class in the Law Tripos in December, 1881 , and also a first-class 
in the Moral Sciences Tripos in. June, 1883 . The studentships 
are intended for members of St. John’s College who have 
graduated and bond-fide intend to prepare themselves for practice 
in the profession of the law, either as barristers or solicitors. 
Mr. Peiris was called to the Bar in 1882 , and is now practising 
at Colombo. 

Arrivals . — Mr. Kanta Pershad, from Lahore ; Mr. S. N. 
Kaka, from Bombay ; Mr. Jotish Chandra Mittra and Mr. 
Lolit — Bose, from Calcutta; Dr. D. N. Ray, on his return 
from ^the United States. ( We give the following names more 
fully than in the first announcement of arrival: — Rajmanya Rajashri 
Vasudev Madhav Samarth, B.A., Secretary to H.H. the Maha- 
raja Gaikwar of Baroda ; Shrimant, Sampatrao Gaikwad, 
brother to H.H. the Maharaja Gaikwar ; Shrimant, Ganpatrao 
Gaikwad, cousin to H.II. the Maniiriija Gaikwar; and Shrimant, 
Khasherao Jadhav. Also Kumar Shiam Sinha, of Tajpore.) 

Departures: — Mr. and Mrs. Ameer Ali, for Calcutta; Mr. 
M. P. Kkarega*, of the Indian Civil Service, for Bombay ; Syed 
M. 8. Hossein, M.R.A.C., for Oude. 


We acknowledge yiith thanks the latest Report of the 
Madras Branch of tile National Indian Association, with an 
account of the Annual Meeting, held August 23rd, 1884. 
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